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(139-149).  Revolt,  and  reduction  of  Babylon  by  the  stratagem  of  Zopyrua 
(150-158).  Punishment  of  the  rebels  (159).  Reward  of  Zopyrua  (160)  Page  331 
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Map  of  the  country  about  the  mouth  of  the  Hirer  Achelous. 
P.  15,  ch.  14,  note  K 

(1.)  The  owner  overlooking  the  ploughing  and  sowing  of  the  land.  A  groom  holds 
the  horses  of  his  chariot     ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..       (Thebes.) 

(2.)  Ploughing  scenes.  One  man  drives  the  oxen,  the  other  holds  the  plough.  Over 
the  latter  is  the  word  A46t,  "  plough ;"  and  the  other  hieroglyphics  seem  to  refer  to  the 
"  driving  "  of  the  oxen.     (Comp.  the  woodcut  in  p.  18)    . .    {Tomb  at  the  Pyramids.) 

P.  16,  ch.  14. 

(1.)  Ploughing  and  hoeing.  A  small  barrel  stands  at  the  end  of  the  furrows, 
either  containing  seed,  or  rather  some  beverage  for  the  ploughmen,  as  in  Horn. 
IL  E.  541  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         (Beni  Hassan.) 

(2.)  Ploughing,  and  sowing  broadcast  ..         ..         ..         ..  (Thebes.) 

P.  17,  ch.  14. 

The  main  and  lateral  canals  of  an  estate  ..         ..       (Thebes.) 

P.  18,  ch.  14,  note*. 

(1.)  Raising  water  by  the  "  Shadoof"  or  pole  and  bucket       . .  . .       (  Thebes.} 

(2.)  -Driving  sheep  over  the  land  to  tread  in  the  grain    ..     (Tomb  at  the  Pyramids.) 

P.  19,  ch.  14,  note  • 

!1.\  The  tritura,  or  treading  out  the  corn  on  the  threshing-floor  (Thebes.) 

2.)  The  trituroy  and  winnowing  ..         ..         ..         ..         ..       (Thebes.) 

P.  25,  ch.  19,  note  K 

Name  of  the  God  Xilus,  "  ffapi." 
P.  35,  ch.  29,  note  ». 

The  three-headed  Lion-God  of  Meroe. 
P.  36,  ch.  29,  note  \ 

Name  of  the  Ethiopian  king  Ergamun,  called  by  the  Greeks  Ergamenes. 

P.  37,  ch.  30,  note  ■. 

Inscription  of  the  Greek  soldiers  sent  into  Ethiopia  by  Psammetichus,  written  on 
the  left  kg  of  the  Colossus  to  the  S;  of  the  door  of  the  great  temple  at  AboosimbeL 

P.  40,  ch.  32,  note  8. 

View  in  the  Little  Oasis,  near  Zubbo. 

P.  46,  ch.  35,  note  \ 

Vertical  loom,  (0  the  loom  on  the  frame  with  a  coloured  selvage ;  (c  c)  the  man  has 
the  loom  above  him  as  he  works.  The  shuttle  (k)  is  not  thrown,  but  draws  the 
thread  through  backwards  and  forwards  by  a  hook  at  each  end,  as  is  still  done  in 
weaving  the  Welsh  whittle  (Thebes.) 
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Here  the  loom  is  below  the  women  as  they  work.    Figs.  5  and  6  making  thread 
over  the  one  who  twirls  the  spindle ;  at  d  is  the  word  Sat,  "  to  twist *    {Bern  Boston.) 

P.  47,  ch.  35,  note  4.      . 

(No.  i.)  A  Queen  making  an  offering  with  a  King       ..         ..  ..       {Thebes.) 

P.  48,  ch.  35,  ib. 

(No.  II.)  Women  who  held  a  high  office  in  the  service  of  Amun ; — the  Pallacides  of 
Jupiter       ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..       (Thebes.) 

(No.  m.)  Women  holding  a  particular  office  in  the  funeral  ceremonies         {Thebes.) 

P.  49,  ch.  35,  ib. 

(No.  iv.  )  A  ceremony  performed  by  a  man  and  a  woman       . .         ..       {Thebes.) 

P.  50,  ch.  36,  note  8. 

Wheat  cut  with  the  sickle;   another  grain,  probably  Doora,  plucked  up  by  the 
roots  {Thebes.) 

P.  50,  ch.  36,  note  9. 

(No.  i.)  Kneading  the  dough  with  the  hand     ..  ..  ..         ..       {Thebes.) 

(No.  ii.)  Kneading  dough  with  the  feet  . .  {Thebes,  in  the  same  picture,) 

P.  51,  cb.  36,  note  «. 

Mode  of  writing  numbers  from  right  to  left ;  also   in  Indian  and  Hieratic,  and 
Chinese. 

P.  53,  ch.  37,  note1. 

(No.  i.)  Dress  of  the  priests ..       {Thebes.) 

P.  53,  ch.  37,  ib. 

(No.  ii.)  Leopard-skin  dress  of  the  high-priest  called  Sem       ..         ..       {Thebes.) 

P.  54,  ch.  37,  ib. 

(No.  in.)  Some  priests  officiating  in  a  short  kilt          ..  ..          ..       {Thebes.) 

(No.  iv.)  Other  dresses  of  priests                      ..          ..  ..          ..       {Thebes.) 

(No.  v. )  Wooden  machine  for  gouffreying  linen  dresses  . .  {Florence  Museum.) 
(Fig.  2.)  The  divisions  of  the  same,  of  the  real  sue. 

P.  55,  cb.  37,  note J. 

Two  wooden  head-pillows,  or  rests        ..  ..  ..       {Thebes.) 

P.  57,  cb.  37,  note  8. 

Title  of  the  high-priest  tlSem" 

(Fig.  1)  A  writer's  palette ;  (fig.  2)  the  cubit  of  justice ;  and  (fig.  3)  the  cup 
of  libation,  borne  by  the  sacred  scribe. 

P.  58,  cb.  38,  note  a. 

Hieroglyphics  signifying  "  to  kill ; "  probably  similar  to  those  on  the  priest's  signet, 
or  order  for  slaying  a  victim. 

P.  59,  cb.  39,  note  ». 


(No.  i.)  The  foreleg  and  other  joints. 
(No.  in.) 


.)  An    animal  offered  with  the  head,  the  foreleg,  heart,  and  ribs,  and  a 
water-bird. 
(No.  iv.)  The  head  given  to  a  poor  Egyptian j    {Thebes.) 

P.  60,  cb.  39,  ib. 

(No.  ii.)  The  foreleg,  the  head,  the  heart,  a  whole  goose,  and  other  offerings  of 
bread,  flowers,  fruit,  &c     ..  ..      {British  Museum,  from  Thebes.) 

P.  62,  ch.  41,  note  8. 

Cow-headed  Goddess  £h& 
P.  64,  cb.  42,  note  4. 

Vegetables.    Figs.  5,  6,  gourds ;  7,  8,  raphanus  or  figl ;  3  and  4  are  sycamore  figs. 
P.  65,  cb.  42,  note  ». 

Name  of  Amun-6i  or  Thebes. 
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P.  69,  ch.  44,  note  8. 

(Part  l.J  Glass-blowers             (Bern  Hassan,) 

(Part  2.)  Glass-blowers             ..  ..       (Thebes.) 

The  same  occur  at  the  tombs  about  the  Pyramids,  of  the  time  of  Shafre,  about 
2400  B.C. 

P.  73,  ch.  48,  note  •. 

Festoons  supposed  to  be  of  ivy,  but  really  of  the  Convolvulus,  or  of  the  Periphca 
Secamone. 

P.  74,  ch.  48,  ib. 

(Fig.  1)  The  thyrsus  and  leopard-skin ;  (2)  the  thyrsus  alone ;  (3)  leaves  supposed 
to  be  ivy ;  '(4)  leaves  having  the  character  of  those  of  the  Periphca       . .       ( Thebes.) 

P.  75,  cb.  48,  note  8. 

!No.  I.)  Music :  two  harps,  a  flute,  and  a  pipe,  and  voices.  (  Tomb  at  the  Pyramids.) . 
No.  ill.)  Harp,  guitar,  double-pipe,  lyre,  tambourine  ..         ..         ..       (Thebes.) 

P.  76,  ch.  48,  ib. 

(No.  n.)  Military  band :  (1)  trumpet,  (2)  tomtom  or  hand-dram,  (3  defaced),  (4) 
clappers  or  crotaia  . .         . .         • .  . .  . .  . .         .  •       ( Thebes.) 

P.  76,  cb.  48,  ib. 

(No.  IV.)  Woman  playing  the  harp      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..       (Thebes.) 

(No.  Y.)  Two  other  kinds  of  harp. 

P.  77,  ch.  48,  ib. 

(No.  VI.)  Two  others ;  and  a  stringed  instrument  with  a  neck.     (Found  at  Thebes.) 

P.  85,  ch.  58,  note9. 

(No.  I.)  A  sacred  ark,  shrine,  or  boat  ..  ..  ..  (Thebes.) 

(No.  il)  A -sacred  ark (Thebes.) 

P.  86,  ch.  58,  note  l. 

High-priest  offering  incense  with  sacred  music,  the  harp,  two  Antes,  and  a  guitar. 

(Leyden  Museum.) 

P.  87,  ch.  59,  note  2. 

Name  of  Pasht,  Bubastis,  and  Buto  (?). 
P.  88,  ch.  61,  note  •. 

Hieroglyphics  nwaning  "  Lord  of  the  land  of  Hebai.*9 
P.  90,  ch.  62,  note  •. 

Name  of  "  Neith  lady  of  Sals.'9 
P.  91,  ch.  63,  note  «. 

A  four-wheeled  car        ..         ..         ..    (On  mummy -bandages, Coil.  cT  Athanasi.) 

P.  94,  ch.  65,  note  • . 

(Fig.  1)  Lock  of  hair  on  a  child's  hand ;  (2  and  3)  lock  of  hair  on  a  prince's  head 
appended  to  the  wig.  ..  ...       (Thebes.) 

P.  96,  ch.  67,  note  4. 

The  ichneumon  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .~(Tomb  at  Sakkdra.) 

P.  101,  ch.  72,  note  8. 

(No.  I.)  The  oxyrhinchus  in  bronie. 

(No.  ii.)  The  lepidotus  in  bronze.* 

(No.  Hi,)  Men  Fishing.  ..  ..         ..         ..         ..  (Beni  Hassan.) 

P.  102,  ch.  72. 

(No.  IV.)  Catching  fish  (Tomb  at  the  Pyramids.) 

P.  103,  ch.  72. 

(No.  V.)  A  gentleman  fishing,  seated  on  a  chair  upon  a  boat  . .  (Thebes.) 

P.  103,  ch.  72,  note  ». 

The  Nile  goose  and  a  line,  signifying  "  son." 
P.  104,  cb.  73,  note  \ 

(Figs.  1  and  2)  The  pure  soul ;  (3)  the  Phoenix  (Thebes.) 
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P.  107,  ch.  77,  note  7. 

Glass  bottles  for  wine     ..  ..  ..  ..  (Beni  Hassan  and  Thebes.) 

P.  108,  ch.  77,  note  *. 

Drying  and  preparing  fish        ..  ..  ..  . .       {Tomb  at  the  Pyramids.) 

P.  109,  ch.  77,  note  ». 

!No.  I.)  Clap-nets        ..  -..  ..  ..  ..  ..  {Thebes.) 

No.  ii.)  Net-traps  for  birds     ..   '       ..  ..  ..  ..         {Beni  Hassan.) 

P.  110,  ch.  77,  ib. 

Catching  and  preserving  geese  ..  ..  ..  (Thebes.) 

Fig.  2  enjoins  silence  by  patting  his  hand  over  his  month.     (The  finger,  as  of 
Harpocrates,  is  not  the  sign  of  silence,  as  generally  supposed.)     . .  . .       ( Thebes.) 

P.  Ill,  ch.  78,  note  \ 

Figure  of  Osiris  introduced  at  a  party. 

P.  113,  ch.  81,  note 8. 

(No.  I.)  Linen  dress  with  a  fringe,  and  two  others.    (No.  ii.)  Various  dresses. 

P.  115,  ch.  82,  note  K 

The  hours  of  day  and  night      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     (Sakkdra.) 

P.  116,  ch.  84,  note  4. 

Ex-votos  of  an  arm  and  ear       ..         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..       {Thebes.) 

P.  118,  ch.  85,  note  7. 

(No  I.)  Women  throwing  dust  on  their  heads  in  token  of  grief  ..      (Thebes.) 

(No.  II.)  Men  beating  themselves  before  a  mummy  in  honour  of  Osiris       (Thebes.) 

P.  120,  ch.  86,  note  9. 

Butchers  sharpening  their  knives  on  a  steel.    (The  same  is  represented  at  the  tombs 
about  the  Pyramids  of  earlier  times.)         . .         \.  ( Thebes.) 

P.  120,  ch.  86,  note  l. 

Knives  for  killing  a  victim. 

P.  122,  ch.  86,  note  7. 

(No.  I.)  Liturgies  performed  to  mummies        ..         ..  ..  ..      (Thebes.) 

P.  123,  ch.  86,  ib. 

(No.  ii.)  Other  services,  and  female  relations  weeping  ..      (Thebes.) 

P.  125,  ch.  91,  note  4. 

Name  of  Egypt,  Khem,  or  Chemi. 

P.  127,  ch.  92,  note  10. 

Presenting  guests  with  necklaces  of  lotus-flowers,  as  they  sit  on  a  mat         {Thebes.) 

P.  128,  ch.  92,  note  \ 

The  Nympkosa  Nelumbo,  or  Indian  lotus  . .         . .  (From  Soman  Sculpture.) 

P.  132,  ch.  96,  note  \ 

(No.  i.)  Probable  mode  of  securing  the  planks  of  ancient  Nile  boats. 
(No.  ii.)  Making  a  boat,  and  binding  it  with  papyrus  bands. 

(  Tombs  at  the  Pyramids.) 

P.  133,  ch.  96,  note  K 

(No.  in.)  Sail  like  that«of  a  Chinese  boat  with  the  double  mast  of  early  times. 

(Kom  AAmar.) 

P.  133,  ch.  96,  ib. 

Boat,  apparently  of  flrwood,  with  the  usual  sail  ..         ..  (Thebes.) 

P.  134,  ch.  96,  note  *. 

(No.  IV.)  Boats  with  sails  wrought  with  colours  . .  (  Thebes.) 

(No.  V.)  Cultivation  of  flax,  and  process  of  making  ropes  and  linen  cloth  (Bent  Hassan.) 
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P.  136,  ch.  96,  note  ». 

(No.  I.)  Boat  of  the  deed         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..       (Thebes.) 

(No.  ii.)  A  gentleman  in  a  boat  with  a  cabin,  towed  by  his  servants  on  a  lake  in  his 
grounds      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..       (Thebes.) 

P.  137,  ch.  96,  ib. 


(No.  m.)  Large  boat  on  the  Nile 


(Eileithyias.) 
{Thebes.) 


(Bern  Hassan.) 


(No.  iv.)  Boat  of  burthen 
P.  138,  ch.  97,  note  *. 

(No.  I.)  Rescuing  cattle  from  the  inundation 
(No.  n.)  A  similar  subject 

P.  140,  ch,  99,  note  *. 

Name  of  Menes. 
P.  142,  ch,  100,  note  *. 

Two  names  of  Nitocris. 
P.  146,  ch.  104,  note  4. 

A  negro  from  the  sculptures     . .  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..       (Thebes.) 

P.  149,  ch.  106. 

Supposed  figure  of  Sesostria,  near  Smyrna        ..  ..  ..  ..  (Ninfi.) 

P.  150,  ch.  106,  note  *. 

Name  of  N.  Ethiopia  and  of  Phut. 

P.  151,  ch.  107,  note  ». 

Statue  on  a  sledge,  13  cubits  in  height,  according  to  the  hieroglyphics;  in  a  tomb 
near  El  Bersheh,  or  rather  near  Dayr  E*  Nakhl. 

(Fig.  1.)  The  statue  bound  upon  a  sledge,  with  ropes  passing  over  pieces  of  leather,  or 
rather  of  lead,  to  prevent  their  injuring  the  stone.  It  is  of  an  individual  of  rank, 
44  Thothothph,  beloved  of  the  king." — (2.)  A  man,  probably  beating  time  with  his 
hands,  and  giving  out  a  verse  of  a  song,  to  which  the  men  responded.—  (3.^  Seems 
from  the  hieroglyphics  to  be  offering  incense. — (4.)  Pours  grease  from  a  vase  upon  the 
road,  probably  covered  with  wood,  on  which  the  sledge  glided.  The  back  of  the  sledge 
is  cut  so  as  to  admit  the  points  of  levers,  commonly  used  in  Egypt  and  Assyria  for 
moving  large  monuments,  and  mentioned  in  Herodot.  ii.  175. — (5.)  Egyptian  soldiers. 
— (6,7,8,9.)  Four  rows  of  forty-three  men  each,  dragging  the  statue.  Some  appear 
to  be  foreigners,  others  Egyptians,  and  soldiers. — (10.)  Men  carrying  grease,  or  water. 
— (11.)  Others  carrying  some  implements. — (12.)  Taskmasters  or  superintendents. — 
(13,  14,  15,  16.)  Superintendents  and  perhaps  reliefs  of  men.  In  the  columns  of 
hieroglyphics  to  the  extreme  right  the  name  mentioned  is  the  4<  Hermopolite"  and  that 
part  of  it 4*  on  the  east "  bank,  where  this  tomb  is  hewn  in  the  limestone  rock. 

P.  171,  ch.  124,  note  8. 

Han  of  the  Pyramids. 
P.  172,  ch.  125,  note  ". 

Mode  of  constructing  a  Pyramid. 
P.  175,  ch.  127,  note  l. 

Names  of  Shofo,  Shufu,  Suphia,  or  Cheops ;  and  of  Nou-Shufu. 
P.  176,  ch.  129,  note  4. 

Name  of  Mencheres,  or  Mycerinus. 

P.  179,  ch.  134,  note  *. 
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HISTOEY  OF  HERODOTUS. 


THE  SECOND  BOOK,  ENTITLED  EUTERPE. 


1.  Ok  the  death  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses  his  son  by  Caseandane 
daughter  of  Pharnaspes  took  the  kingdom.  Cassandan£  had 
died  in  the  lifetime  of  Cyrus,  who  had  made  a  great  mourning 
for  her  at  her  death,  and  had  commanded  all  the  subjects  of  his 
empire  to  observe  the  like.  Cambyses,  the  son  of  this  lady  and 
of  Cyrus,  regarding  the  Ionian  and  iEolian  Greeks  as  vassals  of 
his  father,  took  them  with  him  in  his  expedition  against  Egypt.1 
among  the  other  nations  which  owned  his  sway. 

2.  Now  the  Egyptians,  before  the  reign  of  their  king  Psam- 
metichus,  believed  themselves  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  man- 
kind2    Since  Psammetichus,  however,   made  an  attempt  to 

1  The  date  of  the  expedition  of  Cam-  (See  below,  ill.  34,  and  comp.  note  to 
bysee  against  Egypt  cannot  be  fixed  with  Book  iii.  ch.  19.)  This  period  probably 
absolute  certainty.  Manetho,  whose  contained,  besides  the  submission  of 
authority  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  Phoenicia,  and  of  Cyprus,  the  reduction 
gave  Cambyses,  according  to  Africanus  or  submission  of  Cilicia,  which  lay  in 
(ap.  Syncell.  p.  141),  a  reign  of  six  the  same  quarter.  Cilicia  which  was  in- 
years  in  Egypt,  which  would  place  his  dependent  of  the  great  Lydian  kingdom 
invasion  in  B.C.  527.  Eusebius,  how-  (supra,  i.  28),  and  which  was  not  re- 
ever  (Chron.  Can.  Pars  I.  p.  105),  duced,  so  far  as  appears,  by  either 
reports  Manetho  differently,  and  himself  Cyrus  or  Harpagus, — for  the  contrary 
agrees  nearly  with  Diodorus  (i.  68),  statement  of  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  i.i.§  4), 
who  puts  the  expedition  in  the  3rd  who  ascribes  to  Cyrus  the  conquest  of 
year  of  the  63rd  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  525.  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt  (J) 
This  date,  which  is  the  one  ordinarily  deserves  no  credit — must  have  been 
received,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  added  to  the  empire  either  by  Cam- 
probable,  byses  or  by  Darius,  and  is  most*  pro- 
It  is  curious  that  Herodotus,  whose  bably  a  conquest  of  the  former.  These 
principal  object,  in  Books  i.  to  v.,  is  to  events  would  serve  to  occupy  CambyBes 
trace  the  gradual  growth  of  the  Persian  during  his  firat  four  years,  and  explain 
power,  should  say  nothing  directly  the  reason  why  he  deferred  the  Egyptian 
of  the  first  four  years  of  Cambyses,  expedition,  already  designed  by  Cyrus 
omitting  thereby  so  important  an  event  (i.  153),  till  his  fifth, 
aa  the  subjection  of  Phoenicia,  which  s  This  affectation  of  extreme  anti- 
certainly   accomplished    by  him.  quity  is  strongly  put  by  Plato  in  his 
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discover  who  were  actually  the  primitive  race,3  they  have  been 
of  opinion  that  while  they  surpass  all  other  nations,  the  Phrygians 
surpass  them  in  antiquity.  This  king,  finding  it  impossible  to 
make  out  by  dint  of  inquiry  what  men  were  the  most  ancient, 
contrived  the  following  method  of  discovery: — He  took  two 
children  of  the  common  sort,  and  gave  them  over  to  a  herdsman 
to  bring  up  at  his  folds,  strictly  charging  him  to  let  no  one  utter 
a  word  in  their  presence,  but  to  keep  them  in  a  sequestered 
cottage,  and  from  time  to  time  introduce  goats  to  their  apart- 
ment, see  that  they  got  their  fill  of  milk,  and  in  all  other  respects 
look  after  them.  His  object  herein  was  to  know,  after  the  indis- 
tinct babblings  of  infancy  were  over,  what  word  they  would  first 
articulate.  It  happened  as  he  had  anticipated.  The  herdsman 
obeyed  his  orders  for  two  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
on  his  one  day  opening  the  door  of  their  room  and  going  in,  the 
children  both  ran  up  to  him  with  outstretched  arms,  and  distinctly 
said  "  Becos."  When  this  first  happened  the  herdsman  took  no 
notice ;  but  afterwards  when  he  observed,  on  coming  often  to 
see  after  them,  that  the  word  was  constantly  in  their  mouths,  he 
informed  his  lord,  and  by  his  command  brought  the  children 
into  his  presence.  Fsammetichus  then  himself  heard  them  say 
the  word,  upon  which  he  proceeded  to  make  inquiry  what  people 
there  was  who  called  anything  "  becos,"  and  hereupon  he  learnt 
that  "  becos  "  was  the  Phrygian  name  for  bread.4    In  considera- 


TimsDus  (p.  22.  B),  where  the   Greek  first  king  Alorua  to  the  conquest  by 

nation  Is  taxed  by  the  Egyptians  with  Cyrus  (Beros.  ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i. 

being  in  its  infancy  as  compared  with  p.  5-18  ;  compare  Bran  die,  Rerum  Asa. 

them.    According  to  the  account  which  Temp.  Emendata,  pp.  16-17;)  and  the 

Herodotus  gives  below  (ch.  142),  the  Indians  and  Chinese  trace  their  history 

priests  in  some  places  would  seem  to  for  a  still  longer  period, 

nave  pretended,  in  their  discussions  with  The  Egyptian  claims  to  a  high  relative 

foreigners,   to   an   antiquity  of   above  antiquitynad,  no  doubt,  a  solid  basis  of 

11,000   years    for    their    nation.     The  truth.     It  is  probable  that  a  settled 

entire  number  of  years,   however,   as-  monarchy   was    established   in    Egypt 

signed  by  Manetho  to  his  30  dynasties  earlier  than  in  any  other  country.     Ba- 

of  kings  did  not  greatly  exceed  5000,  bylonian  history  does  not  go  back  beyond 

and  Syncellus  reports  Manetho  as  claim-  B.C.  2234.    Egyptian  begins  nearly  500 

ing  for  the  monarchy  no  longer  actual  years  earlier. 

duration   than  3555  years  before  the  3  The    disposition    on    the    part   of 

conquest  by  Alexander.    (See  Mullers  Psammetichus    towards    scientific    en- 

Fr.  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  ii.  p.  534.)  Even  this  quiry  is  noticed  again  in  ch.  28.    Per- 

view,  however,  seems  to  be  extravagant,  haps  the  contact  with  the  Greeks,  which 

for  it  places  the  accession  of  Menes  in  began  in  his  reign  (ch.  154),  caused  the 

B.C.  3883,  which  is  considerably  before  development  of  the  Egyptian  mind  in 

the  Deluge,  according  to  the  highest  this  direction. 

computation.    Still  the  Egyptian  num-  4  The  word  &4kos  has  been  thought  to 

bers  are  moderate  compared  with  those  connect  with  the  German  "backen  "  and 

of  some  other  nations.    The  Babylo-  our  "bake."    Lassen,  however,  throws 

nians  counted  468,000  years  from  their  doubt  on  this  connexion,  and  suggests 


Chap.  2-4.     EGYPTIAN  DISCOVERIES— THE  SOLAR  YEAR.  3 

tionof  this  circumstance  the  Egyptians  yielded  their  claims,  and 
admitted  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Phrygians. 

3.  That  these  were  the  real  facts  I  learnt  at  Memphis  from 
the  priests  of  Vulcan.  The  Greeks,  among  other  foolish  tales, 
relate  that  Fsammetichus  had  the  children  brought  up  by  women 
whose  tongues  he  had  previously  cut  out ;  but  the  priests  said 
their  bringing  up  was  such  as  I  have  stated  above.  I  got  much 
other  information  also  from  conversation  with  these  priests  while 
I  was  at  Memphis,  and  I  even  went  to  Heliopolis  and  to  Thebes,5 
expressly  to  try  whether  the  priests  of  those  places  would  agree 
in  their  accounts  with  the  priests  at  Memphis.  The  Heliopolitans 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  skilled  in  history  of  all 
the  Egyptians.6  What  they  told  me  concerning  their  religion 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat,  except  the  names  of  their  deities, 
which  I  believe  all  men  know  equally.  If  I  relate  anything 
else  concerning  these  matters,  it  will  only  be  when  compelled  to 
do  so  by  the  course  of  my  narrative.7 

4.  Now  with  regard  to  mere  human  matters,  the  accounts 
which  they  gave,  and  in  which  all  agreed,  were  the  following. 
The  Egyptians,  they  said,  were  the  first  to  discover  the  solar 
year,  and  to  portion  out  its  course  into  twelve  parts.  They 
obtained  this  knowledge  from  the  stars.  (To  my  mind  they 
contrive  their  year  much  more  cleverly  than  the  Greeks,  for 
these  last  every  other  year  intercalate  a  whole  month,8  but  the 


a  formation  from    the    Sanscrit   root  feminine  article,  became  Tape1,  and  in  the 

pac,  which  becomes  (he  says)  in  Greek  Memphitic  dialect  Thap4,  pronounced, 

W*-«,    Latin  co?-uo,   German  coch-enf  as  by  the  Copts,  Thaba,  whence  %rjfiai 

our  "cook,"  Servian  pec-en^  &c.     (See  in  Ionic  Greek.    The  oldest  known  mo- 

his   Essay   '  Ueber  die   Lykiachen  In-  numents  in  Western   Thebes  were   of 

schriften,  und  die  Alten  Sprachen  Klein  Amun-m-he  I.  at  Kamak,  and  of  his 

Asiens,'  p.  369.)     But  thia  connexion,  successor  Oairtasen  I.,  who  ruled  im- 

which  may  be  allowed,  does  not  prevent  mediately  after  the  6th  dynasty  ended  at 

the  other  from  being  also  real.    See  on  Memphis,  about  B.C.  2080. — [G.  W.] 

this  point,  and  on  the  general  subject  6  Heliopolis  was    the   great  Beat  of 

of  the  Phrygian   language,  the  Essays  learning,  and  the  university  of  Egypt; 

appended  to  Book  i.  Essay  xi.,    "  On  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities 

the  Ethnic  Affinities  of  the  Nations  of  is  proved  by  the  obelisk  of  Osirtasen  I. 

Western  Asia,"  §  12.     If  the  story  has  of  the  12th  dynasty.     See  below  note7 

any  truth  in  it,  the  children  probably  on  ch.  8. — [G.  W.] 

'as  Larcher    observes)   were  imitating  7  For  instances  of  the  reserve  which 

the  bleating  of  the  goats.    (See  note  in  Herodotus  here  promises,  see  chapters 

Appendix  to  this  Book,  ch.  i.  §  1.)  45,  46,  47,  48,  61,  62,  65,  81,  132,  170, 

5  The    name    of  Thebes    is   almost  and  171.    The  secrecy  in  matters  of  re- 

always  written  in  the  plural  by  the  ligion,  which  was  no  doubt  enjoined  upon 

Greeks  and  Romans — Qrj&at,   Thebro —  Herodotus  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  did 

but  Pliny    writes,   "  Thebe    portarum  not  seem  strange  to  a  Greek,  who  was 

centum  nobilis  fama."    The  Egyptian  accustomed  to  it  in  the  "mysteries"  of 

name  of  Thebes  was  Ap,  or  A'p£,  the  his  own  countrymen. 

' r  head, "  or  "  capital."    This,  with  the  •  Vide  supra,  i.  32,  and  see  note8  ad  loc. 
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Egyptians,  dividing  the  year  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days 
each,  add  every  year  a  space  of  five  days  besides,  whereby  the 
circuit  of  the  seasons  is  made  to  return  with  uniformity.9)  The 
Egyptians,  they  went  on  to  affirm,  first  brought  into  use  the 
names  of  the  twelve  gods,10  which  the  Greeks  adopted  from 
them ;  and  first  erected  altars,  images,  and  temples  to  the  gods ; 
and  also  first  engraved  upon  stone  the  figures  of  animals.  In 
most  of  these  cases  they  proved  to  me  that  what  they  said  was 
true.  And  they  told  me  that  the  first  man l  who  ruled  over 
Egypt  was  M6n,a  and  that  in  his  time  all  Egypt,  except  the 

9  This  at  once    proves    they   inter-  twelve  Great  Gods;  the   Romans  pro- 

calated  the  quarter  day,  making  their  bably  derived  that  number  from  them. — 

year  to  consist  of  365 J  days,  without  (See  note  in  Appendix,  ch.  Hi.  §  1.) — 

which  the  seasons  could  not  return  to  [Q.  W.] 

the  same  periods.  The  fact  of  Herodo-  1  According  to  the  chronological  tables 
tus  not  understanding  their  method  of  of  the  Egyptians  the  Gods  were  repre- 
intercalation  does  not  argue  (as  Goguet  sented  to  have  reigned  first,  and  after 
seems  to  think)  that  the  Egyptians  were  them  Menes  the  Thinite;  and  the  same 
ignorant  of  it.  Their  having  fixed  the  is  found  recorded  in  the  Turin  Papyrus 
Sothic  period  in  1322  B.C.,  and  ascer-  of  Kings,  as  well  as  in  Manetho  and 
tained  that  1460  Sothic  were  equal  to  other  writers.  Manetho  gives  them  in 
1461  vulgar  or  "vague"  years,  as  well  this  order: — 1.  Vulcan  (Pthah);  2.  He- 
as  the  statements  of  ancient  authors,  lios  (Re),  the  Sun;  3.  Agathodaemon 
decide  the  question.  But  for  the  date  (H  or -Hat,  or  possibly  Noum);  4.  Chro- 
of  a  king's  reign  they  used  the  old  year  nos  (Seb);  5.  Osiris;  6.  Typhon  (pro- 
of 360  days;  and  the  months  were  not  perly  Seth);  and  7.  Horus.  in  the  Pa- 
reckoned  from  his  accession,  but  were  pyrus  there  remain  only  Seb,  Osiris, 
part  of  the'  current  year.  Thus,  if  he  Seth,  Horus,  Thoth,  Thmei  for  Mci 
came  to  the  throne  on  the  10th  of  the  "Truth"),  and  apparently  Horus  (the 
last  month  of  the  year,  or  Mesdre',  he  Younger),  who  was  "the  last  God  who 
would  date  in  the  first  year,  the  12th  reigned  in  Egypt."  (See  n.  6  ch.  43, 
month,  the  10th  day;  and  his  second  n.  *  ch.  99,  and  Tn.  P.  W.,  p.  7-11.) 
year  would  be  in  the  following  month  Menes  (Menai)  is  represented  by  some 
Thoth,  or  25  days  after  his  accession,  to  have  been  a  conqueror;  but  the 
The  Jews  appear  to  have  done  the  same.  Egyptians  did  not  then  obtain  posses- 
(See  the  Appendix  to  this  Book,  ch.  ii.)  sion  of  'the  valley,  of  the  Nile  for  the 
— [G.  W.]  'first  time ;  for  he  was  from  This,  and 

*°  Some  suppose  these  to  be  the  twelve  their  early  immigration  from  Asia  hap- 

Gods  of  Olympus,  the  same  as  the  Con-  pened  long  before.    On  the  e*tablisn- 

sentes  of  the  Romans,  given  by  Varro,  ment  of  royalty,  luxury  appears  to  have 

-Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,     be***  introduced  into  Egypt,  and  Tne- 

Mara,  phachthus   (Technatis  of  Plut.  de   Is. 

Mercurtus,  Jovi,  Neptnno*  Volcano*,  Apollo,"     g)#  tne  father  of  Bocchoris  of  the  24th 

and  that  they  do  not  refer  to  any  ar-  dynasty,  put  up  a  curse  "against  Mei- 

rangement  of  tl^e  Egyptian  Pantheon  ;  ms"  (Menes)  in  a  temple  at  Thebes  for 

but  in  ch.   145   Herodotus    distinctly  having  led  the  Egyptians  from  their 

mentions  the  three  orders  of  Egyptian  previous  Bimple  and  frugal  habits.   Dio- 

Gods,  the  first  two  consisting  of  eight  dorus  (i.  45)  says  also  that  Menas  was 

and  twelve,  and  the  third  "  born  of  the  the  first  who  introduced  the  worship  of 

twelve."    He  also   shows    how   much  the  Gods,  and   sacrifices,   the  use  of 

older  some  were  considered  in  Egypt  letters,  couches,  and  rich  carpets.    Cp. 

than  in  Greece;  Pan  being  one  of  the  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  v.  35.     See  App. 

eight  oldest,  and  Hercules  of  the  twelve ;  ch.  viii. — [G.  W.] 

and  says  (ii.  43)  that  Neptune  was  a  *  Herodotus  does  not  call  this  king 

"  God  quite  unknown  to  the  Egyptians."  Menes,  or  Menas  (as  Diodorus,  i.  45), 

Again  in  ch.  4  he  distinctly  states  they  but  Men.    The  Egyptian  form  is  M*na 

had  twelve  Gods.    The  Etruscans  had  according  to  Bunsen  and  Lepsius. 


Chap.  4, 5.  EGYPT  AN  ACQUIRED  COUNTRY.  5 

Thebaic  canton,  was  a  marsh,3  none  of  the  land  below  lake  Mceris 
then  showing  itself  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  is  a 
distance  of  seven  days*  sail  from  the  sea  up  the  river. 

5.  What  they  said  of  their  country  seemed  to  me  very  reason- 
abla  For  any  one  who  sees  Egypt,  without  having  heard  a 
word  about  it  before,  must  perceive,  if  he  has  only  common 
powers  of  observation,  that  the  Egypt  to  which  the  Greeks  go  in 
their  ships  is  an  acquired  country,  the  gift  of  the  river.4  The 
same  is  true  of  the  land  above  the  lake,  to  the  distance  of  three 
days'  voyage,  concerning  which  the  Egyptians  say  nothing,  but 
which  is  exactly  the  same  kind  of  country. 

The  following  is  the  general  character  of  ihe  region.  In  the 
first  place,  on  approaching  it  by  sea,  when  you  are  still  a  day's 
sail  from  the  land,  if  you  let  down  a  sounding-line  you  will  bring 
up  mud,  and  find  yourself  in  eleven  fathoms'  water,  which  shows 
that  the  soil  washed  down  by  the  stream  extends  to  that  distance.5 


3  Note,  besides  the  improbability  of  sites  of  the  oldest  cities  are  as  near  the 
such  a  change,  the  feet  that  Menes  was  Bea-ehore  as  when  they  were  inhabited 
the  reputed  founder  of  Memphis,  which  of  old;  and  yet  the  period  now  elapsed 
is  far  to  the  north  of  this  lake;  and  that  since  some  of  them  were  built  is  nearly 
Busiria,  near  the  coast,  (the  reputed  double  that  between  Menes  and  Hero- 
burial-place  of  Osiris, )  Buto,  Pelusium,  dot  us.  I  have  already  in  another  work 
and  other  towns  of  the  Delta,  were  ad-  explained  the  erroneous  notion  of  the 
mitted  by  the  Egyptians  to  be  of  the  Pharos  I.  having  once  been  distant  from 
earliest  date.— [G.  W.]  Egypt  (At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  i.  p.  7),  by  show- 

4  Vide  infra,  ch.  10,  and  note  ad  loc.  ing  that  the  name  Alyvwros  in  Homer  sig- 
The  theory  had  been  started  by  He-  nitied  (not  the  country,  but)  the  "Nile;" 
catena,  who  made  use  of  the  same  ex-  for  the  Pharos  I.  and  the  coast  of 
pression.    (See  Arrian.  Exp.  Al.  v.  6.)  Alexandria  being  both  rock,  the  distance 

[Herodotus  observes  that  the  same  between  them  has  always  been  the  same, 

might   be  said  of  the  country  above  Another  great  reason  for  the  Delta  not 

for  three  days'  sail;  and  exactly  the  encroaching  on  the  sea  is  that  the  land 

same    appearance    might    have   Btruck  is  always  sinking  along  the  north  coast 

him  throughout  the  whole  valley  of  the  of  Egypt  (while  it  rises  at  the  head  of 

Kile.    But  though   the   depth  of  the  the  Red  Sea);  and  there  is  evidence 

soil  has  greatly  increased,  and  is  still  to  show  that   the  Mediterranean   has 

increasing,  in  various  ratios  in  different  encroached,  and  that  the  Delta  has  lost 

parts  of  the  valley,  the  first  deposit  did  instead  of  gaining,  along  the  whole  of 

not  take  place  after    man   existed  in  its  extent  from  Canopus  to  Pelusium. — 

Egypt;  and  as  marine  productions  have  G.  W.] 

not  been  met  with  in  boring  to  the  *  The  distance  you  Bee  the  Mediterra- 

depth  of  40  feet  in  the  Delta,  it  is  evi-  nean  discoloured  by  the  Nile  during  the 

dent  that  its  soil  was  deposited  from  inundation  is  very  great,  and  the  same 

the  very  first  on  a  space  already  above  takes  place  in  a  minor  degree  at  the 

the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.     The  mouths  of  rivers  on  the  Syrian  coast,  but 

formation  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt  is  not  without  their  forming  any  deltas ;  nor 

like  that  of  some  other  rivers,  where  is  the  shallow  sea  off  the  coast  of  Egypt 

the  land  has  been  protruded  far  into  the  more  a  part  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile 

sea;   on  the  contrary,  the  Nile,  after  now  than  when  sounded  in  Herodotus' 

pursuing  its  course  through  the  alluvial  time,  about   2300  years  ago  ;  and   1 1 

soil,  enters  the  sea  at  the  same  distance  orgyies  (or  fathoms)  at  a  day's  sail  from 

north  of  the  Lake  Moeria  as  it  did  in  the  the  coast  would  alarm  a  sailor  even  at 

age  of  the  early  kings  of  Egypt.    The  the  present  day.    For  you  only  come 


6  ITS  LENGTH.  Book  II. 

6.  The  length  of  the  country  along  shore,  according  to  the 
bounds  that  we  assign  to  Egypt,  namely  from  the  Flinthinetic 
gulf 6  to  lake  Serbonis,  which  extends  along  the  base  of  Mount 
Casius,  is  sixty  schoenes.7  The  nations  whose  territories  are 
scanty  measure  them  by  the  fathom ;  those  whose  bounds  are 
less  confined,  by  the  furlong ;  those  who  have  an  ample  territory, 
by  the  parasang ;  but  if  men  have  a  country  which  is  very  vast, 
they  measure  it  by  the  schoene.8  Now  the  length  of  the  para- 
sang  is  thirty  furlongs,9  but  the  schoene,  which  is  an  Egyptian 
measure,  is  sixty  furlongs.1  Thus  the  coast-line  of  Egypt  would 
extend  a  length  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  furlongs. 

7.  From  the  coast  inland  as  far  as  Heliopolis  the  breadth  of 
Egypt  is  considerable,  the  country  is  flat,  without  springs,  and 
full  of  swamps.2    The  length  of  the  route  from  the  sea  up  to 


into  11  fathoms  water  at  about  12  or  13  which,  added  to  200  stadia  to  Taposiris, 
miles  off  the  coast,  about  Abookir ;  and  make  1 970  stadia.  The  real  distance 
at  25  or  30  miles  you  have  60,  70,  80,  from  Casius  to  Pharos  is  about  1944 
and  90  fathoms,  with  sand  and  mud.  stadia,  and  from  Pharos  to  Taposiris  or 
At  5  or  6  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  to  Plinthinc  nearly  260,  being  a  total 
Nile  the  water  on  the  surface  is  nearly  of  about  2204  stadia. — [G.  W.J 
fresh,  and  the  bottom  mostly  a  stiff  *  Some  might  imagine  this  to  be  con- 
mud.  The  longest  day's  sail,  according  firmed  by  modern  custom;  the  English 
to  Herodotus  (iv.  86),  is  700  stadia,  measuring  by  miles,  the  French  by 
about  79  J  Eng.  m.,  or  (infra,  ch.  9)  540  leagues,  the  Germans  by  the  "  meile," 
stadia,  about  61  miles,  where  the  Bound-  of  more  than  four  times  our  mile  in 
ings  would  be  at  least  the  same  number  length  ;  but  this  will  not  hold  good 
of  fathoms. —  [G.  W.]  generally,  and  the  Russian  werst  is  only 

•  Plinthine*  was  a  town  near  the  Lake  about  two-thirdB  of  an  English  mile,  or 

Mareotis  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  1133 ;  Ptol.  iv.  1167  yards.— [G.  W.] 
c.  5 ;  Scyiax.  Perip.  105).     Prom  it  the        9  See  note  on  Book  v.  ch.  53. 
lake,  as  well  as  the  bay,  was  sometimes        *  This  would  be  more  than  36,000 

called  "  Plinthinetan."  The  name  "  Ara-  English  feet,  or  nearly  7  miles, 
potes,"  given  in  Pliny  (v.  10)  to  this        The  Greek   <rxo?ros,  "  rope,"  is  the 

lake  is  evidently  a  false  reading.     It  same  word  which  signifies  rush,  of  which 

should  be  Bacotis,  and  applies  to  Alex-  ropes  are  still  made  in  Egypt  and  in 

andria. — [G.  W.]  other  countries,  and  it  has  been  singu- 

7  The  schoene,  an  Egyptian  measure,  larly  transferred  to  the  skein  of  our 

varied  from  30  and  32  to  40  s  tadia,  accord-  modern  measure  for  thread  and  Bilk. — 

ing  to  Pliny  (v.  10,  xii.  14) ;  and  Strabo  [G.  W.] 

distinctly  Bays  (xvii  p.  1140)  it  was  of  *  Heliopolis  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
various  lengths  in  different  parts  of  desert,  about  4£  miles  to  the  E.  of  the 
Egypt.  Herodotus  Bays  it  was  equal  to  apex  of  the  Delta ;  but  the  alluvial  land 
60  stadia,  making  the  length  of  the  coast  of  the  Delta  extended  5  miles  farther  to 
3600  stadia,  which,  at  600  feet  to  the  the  eastward  of  that  city,  to  what  is 
stadium,  would  be  more  than  400  Eng.  now  the  Birket-el-Hag.  The  mountains 
m.  The  real  length  of  the  coast  from  to  the  S.  of  Heliopolis  closing  jn  to  the 
the  Bay  of  Plinthine*  at  Taposiris,  or  at  westward  towards  the  Nile  make  the 
Plinthine,  even  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  valley  narrow  in  that  part,  and  through- 
Lake  Serbonis,  is  by  the  shore  little  out  the  rest  of  its  course  from  the  S. 
more  than  300  Eng.  m.  Diodorus  esti-  The  southern  point  of  the  Delta  appears 
mates  the  breadth  of  Egypt  by  the  coast  formerly  to  have  extended  further  up 
at  2000  stadia ;  and  Strabo  gives  only  the  river  (t.  e.  south)  than  at  present, 
1770  stadia  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  and  to  have  been  nearly  opposite  the 
Casius  at  the  Serbonic  Lake  to  Pharos,  modern  village  of  Shoobra  (see  M.  Eg. 


Chap.  6,  7.  BREADTH  AND  GEOLOGICAL  FEATURES.        7 

Heliopolis  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  road  which 
runs  from  the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods  at  Athens s  to  the  temple 
of  Olympian  Jove  at  Pisa.4    If  a  person  made  a  calculation  he 

W.  toI.  L  p.  401).    At  the  time  and  According  to  M.  Linant,  the  volume 

long  after  Cairo  was  founded,  the  Nile  of  water  poured  during  24  hours  into 

ran  more  to  the  eastward,  as  Mr.  Lane  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Nile,  when 

has  shown,  under  its  western  walls.  low, 


The  accumulation  of  alluvial  soil  at  -    .    B     „,  ,_,„.*             »?J&?J??io 

.-      ,            » ^,        »    i>  ,       -  /^_*_a      _     a  By  the  Kosetta  branch     .     .     79,532,561.728 

the  base  of  the  obelisk  of  Osirtasen  at  By  ^  Domett*  branch  .    .    7i,033,84o,<wo 

Heliopolis,  ss  around  the  sitting  Colossi  

in  the  plain  at  Thebes,  has  been  often  &Mc  mitres     .    .  1 60.566,392^68 

appealed  to  for  determining  the  rise  of       When  high 478,317,838,960 

the  alluvial  soil  within  a  certain  period,  » 227,196^28,480 

but  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  ascer-  7oo,6i4,667,uo 

♦Aiding  how  far  it  stood  above  the  reach  — — — — 

of  the  inundation  when  first  put  up,  we  At  Siodt,  which  is  about  half-way 

have  no  base  for  any  calculation.     The  from  Asouan  to  Ter&neh,  the  French 

water  of  the  inundation  having  been  for  engineers  found  that  in  every  second  of 

ages  kept  out,  according  to  Egyptian  time  the  mass  of  water  that  passes  any 

custom,  from  the  enclosure  in  which  one  point  is  678  cubic  metres  at  low 

the  temple  stood,  the  accumulation  of  Nile,  and  10,247   at  high  Nile ;   and, 

deposit  there  was  the  more  rapid  when  according  to  M.  Linant,  at  Cairo  414 

in  after  times  the  water  was  admitted,  cubio  metres  at  low,  and  9440,  at  high 

which  readily  accounts  for  "  so  great  a  Nile.      (See  Mr.  Horner's  Memoir  in 

thickness  of  one  kind  of  sediment  with-  Trans.  R.  Society,  vol.  145,  p.  101-138.) 

out  any  sign  of  successive  deposition,"  The  average  fall  of  the  river  between 

which  seems  to  have  presented  a  dim-  Asouan  and  Cairo  is  "little  more  than 

culty  to  Mr.  Horner.  half  a  foot  in  a  mile,  viz.  0*54  feet,  and 

I  have  supposed  the  deposit  to  have  from  the  foot  of  the  First  Cataract  to 

been  raised  at  Elephantine  about  9  feet  the  sea  is  0*524  feet  in  a  mile;"  but  from 

in  1700  years,  and  at  Thebes  about  7;  Cairo  to  the  Damietta  mouth,  according 

but  this  is  very  uncertain.     The  increase  to  the  same  authority  (ib.  p.  1 14),  "  the 

is  of  course  much  less  the  farther  you  average  fall  is  only  3f  inches  in  a  mile." 

descend  the  valley,  and  at  the  mouth  of  —  [Q.  W.] 

the  Nile  it  is  very  small ;  for  it  is  there  '  The  altar  of  the  twelve  gods  at 

lessened  far  more  than  in  the  same  de-  Athens  stood  in  the  Forum,  and  seema 

creasing  ratio  as  between  Elephantine'  from  this  passage  and  from  one  or  two 

and   Heliopolis,  owing  to   the  greater  inscriptions  (Rose,  Tab.  xxxii.  p.  251  ; 

extent  of  land,  east  and  west,  over  which  cf.  Boeckh,  Corp.  Ins.  i.  i.  p.  32)  to  have 

the  inundation  spreads,  bo  that  in  a  sec-  served,  like   th*  gilt  pillar  (milliarium 

tion  representing  the  accumulated  soil  aweum)  in  the  Forum  at  Rome,  as  a 

and  the  level  of  the  low  Nile,  the  angle  central  point  from  which  to  measure 

of  inclination  would  be  much  smaller  distances.     It  was  originally  erected  by 

from  the  apex  of  the  Delta  to  the  sea,  Pisistratus,  the  son  of  the  tyrant  Hip- 

than  from  Thebes  to  the  Delta.  "  Thus,"  pias,  but  was  afterwards  enlarged  and 

as  Mr.  Horner  says,  "  while  the  rise  of  beautified    by    the    Athenian    people, 

the  river  at  the  island  of  Roda  is  24  (Thucyd.  vi.  54.)      Adjacent    to    this 

feet,  near  Ramanyeh,  about  65  miles  in  altar  was  the  enclosure  where  votes  for 

a  direct  line  N.  of  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  ostracism  were  taken.    (Leake's  Athens, 

the  difference  between  the  highest  and  p.  163,  note  b.) 

lowest  water  is  about  13  feet,  and  at  *  This  mention  of  Pisa  is  curious,  con- 
Roaetta  and  Damietta  not  more  than  42  sidering  that  it  had  been  destroyed  so 
inches."  The  Nile  at  Asouan  is  said  to  long  before  (B.C.  572)  by  the  Eleans 
be  300  feet  above  its  level  at  Cairo,  and  (Pausan.  vi.  xxii.  §  2;,  and  that  it  had 
365  above  the  Mediterranean.  The  die-  certainly  not  been  rebuilt  by  the  close 
tance  from  the  Rosetta  mouth  to  Cairo  of  the  Peloponneeian  war  (Xen.  Hell. 
is  154  miles,  from  Cairo  to  Asouan  578,  in.  ii.  §  31,  comp.  vii.  iv.  §  28).  Pro- 
following  all  the  bends  of  the  river,  bably  Herodotus  intends  Olympia  itself 
which  give  a  total  of  732  miles  from  the  rather  than  the  ancient  town,  which 
to  the  First  Cataract.  was  six  stades  distant  (Schol.  ad  Pind. 
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would  find  but  a  very  little  difference  between  the  two  routes, 
not  more  than  about  fifteen  furlongs ;  for  the  road  from  Athens 
to  Pisa  falls  short  of  fifteen  hundred  furlongs  by  exactly  fifteen,5 
whereas  the  distance  of  Heliopolis  from  the  sea  is  just  the  round 
number.6 

8.  As  one  proceeds  beyond  Heliopolis  7  up  the  country,  Egypt 


01.  x.  55)  in  the  direction  of  Harpinna  of  the  Sun "  (Jerem.  xliii.  13).  The 
(PauB.  VI.  xxi.-xxii.),  and  therefore  Arabs  called  it  Ain  Shems,  "  fountain 
doubtless  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  of  the  Sun/'  from  the  spring  there, 
village  of  Mirdka  (see  Leake's  Morea,  ii.  which  the  credulous  Christians  believed 
p.  211),  with  which  some  are  inclined  to  have  been  salt  until  the  Virgin's  visit 
to  identify  it.  (Miiller's  Dorians,  ii.  p.  to  Egypt.  The  Arabic  name  of  the 
463.  E.  T.  Kiepert,  Blatt  vii.)  neighbouring  village,  Matareih,  was  sup- 
*  The  correctness  of  this  measure-  posed  to  signify  "fresh  water,"  and  to 
ment,  as  compared  with  others  in  He-  refer  to  the  fountain  ;  but  this  is  an 
rodotus,  or  indeed  in  the  Greek  writers  error,  as  the  masculine  word  Ma, 
generally,  has  been  noticed  by  Colonel  "  water,"  would  require  the  name  to  be 
Leake  (Journal  of  Geograph.  Soc.  vol.  Ma-taree.  (See  M.  Eg.  W.,  vol.  i.  p. 
ix.  part  i.  p.  11).  There  is  no  reason  to  295  ;  and  on  the  balsam  of  Heliopolis 
believe  that  the  road  was  actually  mea-  see  my  n.  on  ch.  107,  B.  hi.)  In  later 
sured,  but  it  was  bo  frequently  traversed  times  the  artificial  Amnia  Trajan  us  ran  a 
that  the  distance  came  to  be  estimated  short  distance  to  the  northward  of  He- 
very  nearly  at  its  true  length.  liopolis  ;  and  on  that  side  of  the  city 

6  Fifteen  hundred  furlongs  (stades)  were  lakes  supplied  with  water  from 
are  about  equal  to  173  English  miles,  the  neighbouring  canal.  The  large  and 
[The  real  distance  of  Heliopolis  from  lofty  crude  brick  walls  of  Heliopolis  en- 
the  sea,  at  the  old  Sebennytic  mouth,  is  closed  an  irregular  area  measuring  3750 
about  110  miles,  or  100  in  a  direct  line,  feet  by  2870,  having  the  houses  on  the 
— G.  W.]  north  side  covering  a  space  of  575,000 

7  The  site  of  Heliopolis  is  still  marked  square  feet,  to  the  south  of  which  stood 
by  the  massive  walls  that  surrounded  the  temple  of  the  Sun.  This  occupied 
it,  and  by  a  granite  obelisk  bearing  the  a  large  portion  of  a  separate  enclosure, 
name  of  Osirtasen  I.  of  the  12th  dy-  or  temenos,  at  one  side  of  the  town  ;  and 
nasty,  dating  about  3900  years  ago.  It  a  long  avenue  of  sphinxes,  described  by 
was  one  of  two  that  stood  before  the  Strabo,  led  to  the  two  obelisks  before 
entrance  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  at  the  temple  {see  plan).  Some  of  the 
the  inner  end  of  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  ;  sphinxes  may  still  be  traced,  as  well  as 
and  the  apex,  like  seme  of  those  at  the  ruins  of  the  houses,  which,  like 
Thebes,  was  once  covered  with  bronze  those  of  Bubastis,  stood  on  a  higher 
(doubtless  gilt),  as  is  shown  by  the  level  than  the  temenos,  owing  to  their 
stone  having  been  cut  to  receive  the  foundations  having  been  raised  from 
metal  casing,  and  by  the  testimony  of  time  to  time,  while  the  temple  remained 
Arab  history.  Tradition  also  speaks  in  its  original  site.  In  Strabo's  time  the 
of  the  other  obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  and  houses  were  shown  where  Plato  and 
of  the  bronze  taken  from  its  apex.  Pliny  Eudoxus  lived  while  studying  under 
(36,  8 )  supposes  that  Mitres,  the  first  the  priests  of  Heliopolis  ;  but  the  city, 
king  who  erected  an  obelisk,  held  his  which  had  for  ages  been  the  seat  of 
court  at  Heliopolis,  and  that  those  learning,  lost  its  importance  after  the 
monuments  were  dedicated  to  the  Sun  ;  accession  of  the  Ptolemies ;  and  the 
but  that  depended  upon  what  God  the  schools  of  Alexandria  took  the  place  of 
temple  belonged  to,  the  obelisks  at  the  ancient  colleges  of  Heliopolis  (see 
Thebes  being  erected  to  Amun,  and  in  Strab.  xvii.).  The  walls  are  in  some 
other  places  to  other  deities.  The  name  places  double,  but  throughout  of  great 
of  Heliopolis  was  Gi-n-re,  "  the  abode  strength  ;  and  here  and  there  the  posi- 
of  the  Sun,"  from  which  the  Hebrew  tions  of  the  gates  may  still  be  traced. 
On  or  A6n  corrupted  into  Aven  (Ezek.  From  one  of  these  on  the  S.E.  side  a 
xxx.  17)  was  taken,  and  which  was  large  road  ran  through  the  desert  to  the 
translated  Beth-shemeah,   "  the  house  Red  Sea,  and  a  smaller  one  led  across 
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becomes  narrow,  the  Arabian  range  of  hills,  which  has  a  direction 
from  north  to  south,  shutting  it  in  upon  the  one  side,  and  the 
Libyan  range  upon  the  other.  The  former  ridge  runs  on  without 
a  break,  and  stretches  away  to  the  sea  called  the  Erythraean ;  it 
contains  the  quarries 8  whence  the  stone  was  cut  for  the  pyra- 
mids of  Memphis :  and  this  is  the  point  where  it  ceases  its  first 
direction,  and  bends  away  in  the  manner  above  indicated.9  In 
its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  it  is,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
a  distance  of  two  months'  journey ;  towards  the  extreme  east  its 
skirts  produce  frankincense.  Such  are  the  chief  features  of  this 
range.  On  the  Libyan  side,  the  other  ridge  whereon  the  pyra- 
mids stand,  is  rocky  and  covered  with  sand ;  its  direction  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Arabian  ridge  in  the  first  part  of  its  course. 
Above  Heliopolis,  then,  there  is  no  great  breadth  of  territory  for 
such  a  country  as  Egypt,  but  during  four  days'  sail  Egypt  is 
narrow ; l  the  valley  between  the  two  ranges  is  a  level  plain,  and 


the  Mokuttum  hills  (behind  Cairo)  by  first  king  of  the  18th  dynasty  :  and  on 

what  is  called  the  "  petrified  forest, '  others  the  date  of  the  42nd  year  of 

and  rejoined  the  valley  of  the  Nile  near  Amun-m-he  III.  (of  the  12th  dynasty) 

the  quarries  of  "the  Trojan  hill."    A  and  the  names  of  later  kings.  Thequar- 

stone  gateway  has  lately  been  found  at  ries  are  still  worked  by  the  modern 

Heliopolis  with  the  name  of  Thothmes  Egyptians,  and  this  even-grained  mag- 

III.— (G.W.]  nesian  limestone  is  used  for  floors   of 

0  The  quarries  from  which  the  stone  rooms  and  for  other  building  purposes, 

for  the  casing  of  the  pyramids  was  taken.  — TO.  W.] 

are  in  that  part  of  the  modern  El-Mo-  *  That  is,  towards  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
kuttum  range  of  hills  called  by  Strabo  or  Arabian  Gulf.  [The  bend  of  the 
the  "Trojan  mountain"  {Tpviicby  6pos.  mountain  is  really  where  Cairo  now 
xvii.  p.  1 147),  and  now  Gebel  M&sarah  stands,  whence  it  runs  towards  the  Red 
or- Toora  M&sarah,  from  the  two  villages  Sea.  The  notion  of  Herodotus  respect- 
below  them  on  the  Nile.  Toora,  though  ing  its  extent  to  the  E.  was  vague,  and 
signifying  in  Ar.  a  "  canal,"  is  evidently  he  evidently  confounds,  or  connects,  it 
the  Troja  of  Strabo,  which  stood  in  this  with  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  the  coun- 
neighbourhood,  and  which  he  pretends  try  of  incense  ;  though  he  speaks  of  the 
was  built  by  and  named  after  the  Trojan  mountain-range  on  the  E.  of  the  Nile 
captives  of  Menelaus.  But  the  proba-  extending  southwards  along  the  Red 
biuty  is  that  some  Egyptian  name  was  Sea.  Its  breadth  from  the  Nile  to  the 
converted  by  the  Greeks  into  Troja,  and  Red  Sea  direct  is  82  miles  in  lat.  30°, 
by  the  Arabs  into  Toora  ;  and  we  may  increasing  to  175  in  lat.  24°.—  G.  W.] 
perhaps  ascribe  to  it  the  same  origin  as  l  That  is,  from  Heliopolis  southward ; 
the  M  Tyrian  camp "  at  Memphis  men-  and  he  says  it  becomes  broader  again 
tioned  by  Herodotus  (see  note  ft  on  ch.  beyond  that  point.  His  200  stadia  are 
112).  The  employment  of  the  stone  in  about  22£  to  23  miles.  The  whole 
the  pyramids,  and  the  names  of  the  breadth  of  the  valley  from  the  Eastern 
early  kings  found  there,  show  that  these  to  the  Western  hills  is  only  from  1 2  to 
quarries  were  already  used  by  the  an-  15  m.  This  must  have  appeared  a  very 
cient  Egyptians  from  the  time  of  the  great  change  after  leaving  the  spacious 
4th  to  the  18th  dynasty  (as  well  as  after  Delta,  a  level  plain,  without  any  moun- 
that  period),  and  consequently  during  tains  being  seen  to  the  E.  or  W.  The 
the  Shepherd  occupation  of  Memphis,  four  days,  reckoning,  as  he  does,  540 
On  one  tablet  was  the  representation  of  stadia  to  a  day,  would  be  about  245 
a  large  stone  on  a  sledge  drawn  by  oxen,  Eng.  m.,  or  to  about  the  vicinity  of 
having  the  name  of  Amosis  (Ames),  the  Sioot ;  but  it  cannot  be  the  spot,  where 
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seemed  to  me  to  be,  at  the  narrowest  point,  not  more  than  two 
hundred  furlongs  across  from  the  Arabian  to  the  Libyan  hills. 
Above  this  point  Egypt  again  widens.3 

9.  From  Heliopolis  to  Thebes  is  nine  days'  sail  up  the  river ; 
the  distance  is  eighty-one  schemes,  or  4860  furlongs.3  If  we 
now  put  together  the  several  measurements}  of  the  country  we 
shall  find  that  the  distance  along  shore  is,  as  I  stated  above, 
3600  furlongs,  and  the  distance  from  the  sea  inland  to  Thebes 
6120  furlongs.  Further,  it  is  a  distance  of  eighteen  hundred 
furlongs  from  Thebes  to  the  place  called  Elephantine. 

10.  The  greater  portion  of  the  country  above  described  seemed 
to  me  to  be,  as  the  priests  declared,  a  tract  gained  by  the  inha- 
bitants. For  the  whole  region  above  Memphis,  lying  between 
the  two  ranges  of  hills  that  have  been  spoken  of,  appeared  evi- 
dently to  have  formed  at  one  time  a  gulf  of  the  sea.4  It  resembles 
(to  compare  small  things  with  great)  the  parts  about  Ilium  and 
Teuthrania,  Ephesus,  and  the  plain  of  the  Mseander.5  In  all 
these  regions  the  land  has  been  formed  by  rivers,  whereof  the 
greatest  is  not  to  compare  for  size  with  any  one  of  the  five 
mouths  of  the  Nile.6     I  could  mention  other  rivers  also,  far 


he  thinks  the  valley  .**  widens ;"  for,  of  the  river ;"  but  as  the  Bame  deposit 
according  to  his  calculation  of  nine  continues  throughout  the  whole  valley, 
days  to  Thebes,  that  wider  part  would  these  remarks  can  only  apply  to  the 
be  less  than  half-way,  or  about  Oebel  original  formation  of  the  land ;  the  soil 
Aboofaydeh,  and  this  last  would  agree  since  the  time  that  Egypt  was  first  in- 
still less  with  his  description  of  the  in-  habited  being  only  deeper,  and  more  ex- 
creasing  breadth  of  the  valley,  which  tended  E.  and  W.  towards  the  nioun- 
is  there  only  7  miles  from  the  Eastern  tains  ;  and  whatever  form  the  valley 
to  the  Western  hills. — [G.  W.]  may  have  had  in  the  early  ages  of  the 

2  Compare  the  description  of  Scylaz  world,  it  could  not  have  been  a  gulf  of 

(Peripl.  p.  103),  who  says  that  Egypt  is  the  sea  since  Egypt  was  inhabited. — 

shaped  like  a  double-headed  battle-axe  [G.  W.] 

(*€\4kvs  or  bipcrmis),  the  neck  which  *  In  some  of  these  places  the  gain  of 

joins  the  two  heads  being  in  the  vicinity  the  land  upon  the  sea  has  been  very 

of  Memphis.  great.    This  is  particularly  the  case  at 

1  The  nine  days'  sail,  which  Herodo-  the  mouth  of  the  Mseander,  where  the 

tus  reckons  at  4860  stadia,  would  give  alluvial  plain  has  advanced  in  the  his- 

about  552  Eng.  miles  ;  but  the  distance  toric  times  a  distance  of  12  or  13  miles, 

is  only  about  421,  even  following  the  (See note7  to  Book  i.  ch.  142.)  At  Ephe- 

courae  of  the  river.    From  the  sea  to  sub  there  is  now  a  plain  of  three  miles 

Thebes  he  reckons  G120  stadia,  at  the  between  the  temple  and  the  sea  (Leake's 

least  computation— about  700  miles —  Asia  Minor,  p.   259,  note),  which  has 

but  the4  distance  is  by  modern  measure-  been  entirely  created  since  the  days  of 

ment  only  566  miles  ;  and  his  distance  Herodotus.    At  the  mouths  of  the  Sca- 

of  1800  stadia  from  Thebes  to  Elephan-  mander  and  the  Caicus  (which  drained 

tine,  at  least  206  miles,   exceeds  the  Teuthrania,  Strab.  xiii.  p.   883,   Plin. 

truth  by  above  700  Btadia,  being  really  H.  N.  v.  30),  the  advance  of  the  land, 

124  miles. — [G.  W.]  though  less,  is  still  very  perceptible. 

4  See  above,  note4  on  ch.  5.  Hero-  .  *  This  signifies  the  natural  branches 
dotus  says,  most  of  the  country  is  "ac-  of  the  Nile;  and  when  seven  are  reek- 
quired  by  the  Egyptians,"  and  "a  gift  oned,   they  include  the  two  artificial 


pSftcted  very  great 
^:heloiia,  which, 
into  the  sea 
already  joined 


570.)    So  far  as 

»  been  added  to 

time  of   Strabo. 

vj*B»ya  that  he  could 

i^ltffiftita  in  this  vicinity 

*fpZ%ty  to  have  once  been 

v^    KC  J5f*ill*"l*  ot  Kurttolart 

lS>VJCA«^jio«c6t  and  a  small   bill 

'^•ft^ireaentation  "•  &**- 

kiW*>wth  of  the  Ian  d. 
Frf-S*erally  did  not  give 
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I  will  here  set  down  the  dimensions.  Starting  from  its  inner- 
most recess,  and  using  a  row-boat,  you  take  forty  days  to  reach 
the  open  main,  while  you  may  cross  the  gulf  at  its  widest  part 
in  the  space  of  half  a  day.  In  this  sea  there  is  an  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  every  day.1  My  opinion  is,  that  Egypt  was  formerly 
very  much  such  a  gulf  as  this— one  gulf  penetrated  from  the  sea 
that  washes  Egypt  on  the  north,2  and  extended  itself  towards 
Ethiopia ;  another  entered  from  the  southern  ocean,  and  stretched 
towards  Syria ;  the  two  gulfs  ran  into  the  land  so  as  almost  to 
meet  each  other,  and  left  between  them  only  a  very  narrow  tract 
of  country.  Now  if  the  Nile  should  choose  to  divert  his  waters 
from  their  present  bed  into  this  Arabian  gul£  what  is  there  to 
hinder  it  from  being  filled  up  by  the  stream  within,  at  the  utmost, 
twenty  thousand  years  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  it  would  be  filled 
in  half  the  time.  How  then  should  not  a  gulf,  even  of  much 
greater  size,  have  been  filled  up  in  the  ages  that  passed  before 
I  was  born,  by  a  river  that  is  at  once  so  large  and  so  given  to 
working  changes? 

12.  Thus  I  give  credit  to  those  from  whom  I  received  this 
account  of  Egypt,  and  am  myself,  moreover,  strongly  of  the  same 
opinion,  since  I  remarked  that  the  country  projects  into  the  sea 
further  than  the  neighbouring  shores,  and  I  observed  that  there 
were  shells  upon  the  hills,3-  and  that  salt  exuded  from  the  soil  to 


the  name  Erythraean,  or  Red  Sea,  to  the  Suez  it  is  from  5  to  6  feet,  but  much 
Arabian  Gulf,  but  to  all  that  part  of  the  less  to  the  southward.— [G.  W.] 
Indian  Ocean  reaching  from  the  Persian  9  The  Mediterranean,  called  by  the 
Gulf  to  India  (as  in  n.  102 ;  and  iv.  39).  Arabs  "  the  White  Sea"  as  well  as  "  the 
It  was  also  applied  to  the  Persian  Gulf  North  Sea." — [G.  W.] 
(i.  1,  180,  189),  and  Herodotus  some-  *  The  shells  imbedded  in  rocks  have 
times  gives  it  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  led  to  much  absurd  reasoning  till  a  very 
even  the  western  branch  between  Mount  late  time ;  and  the  accuracy  of  Strabo's 
Sinai  and  Egypt  (ii.  158).  Even  Tapro-  judgment  is  the  more  surprising  since 
bane"  (now  Ceylon)  was  placed  in  the  his  mode  of  accounting  for  the  upheav- 
Erythraan  Sea,  towards  the  Golden  ings  and  subsidings  of  the  land,  and  the 
CherBonesus.  Agatharcides  is  careful  in  retirement  und  encroachments  of  the 
distinguishing  the  "  Red  Sea"  from  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  gradual  changes  always 
Arabian  Gulf.  Herodotus  reckons  the  going  on  from  subterraneous  agencies, 
length  of  this  gulf  at  40  days'  passage  accord  with  our  most  recent  discoveries, 
in  a  rowing  boat,  and  its  breadth  at  half  "  The  reason/'  he  says,  "  that  one  is 
a  day  in  the  broadest  part ;  but  in  this  raised  and  the  other  subsides,  or  that 
last  he  probably  had  in  view  the  upper  the  sea  inundates  some  places  and  re- 
part  of  the  Suez  Gulf.  The  real  length  cedes  from  others,  is  not  from  some 
of  the  Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  from  being  lower  and  others  higher,  but 
the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Suez,  is  because  the  same  ground  is  raised  or 
1400  Eng.  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  depressed  .  .  .  The  cause  must  there- 
in lat.  18°,  is  175;  and  the  broadest  fore  be  ascribed  either  to  the  ground 
part  of  the  Suez  Gulf  is  25  miles. —  under  the  sea,  or  to  that  inundated  by 
[G.  W.]  it,  but  rather  to  that  below  it.  .  .  .  and 
1  Herodotus  is  perfectly  right  in  we  ought  to  draw  our  conclusions  from 
speaking  of  the  tide  in  this  gulf.    At  things  that  are  evident,  and  in  some 
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such  an  extent  as  even  to  injure  the  pyramids ;  and  I  noticed 
also  that  there  is  but  a  single  hill  in  all  Egypt  where  sand  is 
found/  namely,  the  hill  above  Memphis ;  and  further,  I  found 
the  country  to  bear  no  resemblance  either  to  its  border-land 
Arabia,  or  to  Libya5 — nay,  nor  even  to  Syria,  which  forms  the 
seaboard  of  Arabia ;  but  whereas  the  soil  of  Libya  is,  we  know, 
sandy  and  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  that  of  Arabia  and  Syria  inclines 
to  stone  and  clay,  Egypt  has  a  soil  that  is  black  and  crumbly, 
as  being  alluvial  and  formed  of  the  deposits  brought  down  by 
the  river  from  Ethiopia. 

13.  One  feet  which  I  learnt  of  the  priests  is  to  me  a  strong 
evidence  of  the  origin  of  the  country.  They  said  that  when 
Moeris  was  king,  the  Nile  overflowed  all  Egypt  below  Memphis, 
as  soon  as  it  rose  so  little  as  eight  cubits.  Now  Moeris  had  not 
been  dead  900  years  at  the  time  when  I  heard  this  of  the  priests ; 6 

degree  of  daily  occurrence,  as  deluges,  colour,  and  Egypt  is  said  to  have  been 

earthquakes,  and  (volcanic)  eruptions,  ,  called  hence  "black,  "from  the  pre  vail - 

and  sudden  risings  of  the  land  under  the  ing  character  of  its  soil.    The  analysis 

sea  .  .  .  and  not  only  islands  but  conti-  given  by  Regnault  in  the  Description 

nents  are  raised  up,  and  large  and  small  de  l'Egypte  is — 
tracts  subside,  some  being  swallowed  n.  water. 

up  by  earthquakes."   (Strabo,  L  p.  74  et  9*  carbon, 

seqq.)     On  Yolcanos,  see  Lyell's  Princ.  •*  oxide  of  iron. 

ofGeol.vol.Lch..2to5.-^Q.W.]  *[  2£^oflMgnMU. 

4  The    only   mountain    where    sand  is-  carbonate  of  lime, 

abounds  is  certainly  the  African  range,  48*  alumeo. 

and  though  there  are  some  lofty  drifts  ~~ 

in  one  place  on  the  opposite  side,  just 

below  the  modern  Suez  road,  the  eastern  That  the  soil  of  Libya  is  red  and  sandy 

part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  gene-  is  true,  and  the  abundance  of  iron,  espe- 

rally  free  from  it.   It  does  not,  however,  cially  at  the  Little  Oasis,  makes  it  in 

encroach  on  the  W.  to  the  extent  that  some  parts  like  that  of  Devonshire. — • 

some  have  imagined ;  and  if  downs  of  [G.  W.] 

sand  have  been  raised  here  and  there        6  This  would  make  the  date  of  Moeris 

along  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land,  about  1355  B.C.;  but  it  neither  agrees 

the  general  encroachment  is  greatly  in  with  the  age  of  Amun-m*-he  III.  of  the 

favour  of    the    alluvial    deposit.      In  Labyrinth,  nor  of  Thothmes  III.,  whom 

Ethiopia  the  sand  has  invaded  the  W.  some  have  supposed  to  be  Mceris,  nor  of 

bank,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  fall  in  Maire,   or  Fapi  (Apappus)  of  the  6th 

the  level  of  the  Nile,  mentioned  in  n.  !,  dynasty.      The  Mceria,  however,  from 

ch.  Ill  and  App.  ch.  iv.  4. — [G.  W.]  whom  these  dates  are  calculated,  appears 

*  It  is  perfectly  true  that  neither  in  to  have  been  Menophres,  whose  era  was 
soil  nor  climate  is  Egypt  like  any  other  so  remarkable,  and  was  fixed  as  the 
country.  The  soil  is,  as  Herodotus  Sothic  period,  B.C.  1322,  which  hap- 
says,  "black  and  crumbly."  The  de-  pened  about  900  years  before  Hero- 
posit  of  the  Nile,  when  left  on  a  rock  dotus'  visit,  only  wiling  short  of  that 
and  dried  by  the  tun,  resembles  pottery  sum  by  33  years.  It  is  reasonable  to 
in  its  appearance  and  by  its  fracture,  suppose  that  by  Mceria  he  would  refer 
from  the  silica  it  contains  ;  but  as  long  to  that  king  who  was  so  remarkable  for 
as  it  retains  its  moisture  it  has  the  ap-  his  attention  to  the  levels  of  the  Nile, 
pearance  of  clay,  from  its  slimy  and  shown  by  his  ranting  the  lake  called 
tenacious  quality.  It  varies  according  after  him;  and  who,  from  the  records  at 
to  circumstances,  sometimes  being  mixed  Semneh,  and  from  his  name  being  again 
with  sand,  but  it  is  generally  of  a  black  found  in  the  Labyrinth  (by  Dr.  Lepsius), 
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yet  at  the  present  day,  unless  the  river  rise  sixteen,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  fifteen  cubits,  it  does  not  overflow  the  lands.  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  if  the  land  goes  on  rising  and  growing  at 
this  rate,  the  Egyptians  who  dwell  below  lake  Mceris,  in  the 
Delta  (as  it  is  called)  and  elsewhere,  will  one  day,  by  the 
stoppage  of  the  inundations,  suffer  permanently  the  fate  which 
they  told  me  they  expected  would  some  time  or  other  befall  the 
Greeks.  On  hearing  that  the  whole  land  of  Greece  is  watered 
by  rain  from  heaven,  and  not,  like  their  own,  inundated  by  rivers, 
they  observed — "  Some  day  the  Greeks  will  be  disappointed  of 
their  grand  hope,  and  then  they  will  be  wretchedly  hungry ;" 
which  was  as  much  as  to  say,  "  If  God  shall  some  day  see  fit  not 
to  grant  the  Greeks  rain,  but  shall  afflict  them  with  a  long 
drought,  the  Greeks  will  be  swept  away  by  a  famine,  since  they 
have  nothing  to  rely  on  but  rain  from  Jove,  and  have  no  other 
resource  for  water." 7 

14.  And  certes,  in  thus  speaking  of  the  Greeks  the  Egyptians 
say  nothing  but  what  is  true.  But  now  let  me  tell  the  Egyptians 
how  the  case  stands  with  themselves.  If,  as  I  said  before,  the 
country  below  Memphis,8  which  is  the  land  that  is  always  rising, 
continues  to  increase  in  height  at  the  rate  at  which  it  has  risen 
in  times  gone  by,  how  will  it  be  possible  for  the  inhabitants  of 
that  region  to  avoid  hunger,  when  they  will  certainly  have  no 
rain,9  and  the  river  will  not  be  able  to  overflow  their  corn-lands? 


is  shown  to  have  been  Amun-nVhe  III. ;  sea.- — [G.  W.] 

but  if  his  date  is  to  be  taken  from  Hero-  9  Pomponius  Mela  calls  Egypt  "  terra 
dotus,  it  will  not  accord  with  this  king  expers  imbrium,"  and  Proclus  says  if 
of  the  12th  dynasty,  who  lived  about  showers  fell  in  Lower  Egypt  they  were 
1500  years  before  the  historian;  and  confined  to  that  district,  and  heavy  rain 
the  Egyptians  were  not  in  the  habit  of  was  a  prodigy  in  the  Thebaid.  Hero- 
diminishing  antiquity,  nor  of  curtailing  dotus  indeed  affirms  (iii.  10)  that  rain 
dates.  Herodotus  perhaps  confounded  at  Thebes  portended  some  great  cala- 
two  or  more  kings,  to  whom  the  name  mity,  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
of  Mceris  had  been  given  by  the  Greeks ;  Persians  was  thought  to  have  been  fore- 
as  the  statue  of  Amunoph,  and  a  palace  told  by  this  unusual  phenomenon  at 
and  a  tomb  of  two  Remeses,  were  as-  that  place.  In  Upper  Egypt  showers 
cribed  to  Memnon.  See  note0  on  ch.  only  occur  about  five  or  sit  times  in 
100,  note  6  on  ch.  142,  and  note3  on  ch.  the  year,  but  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
148. — [Q.  W.]  years  heavy  rain  falls  there,  which  will 

7  This  resembles  the  common  remark  account  for  the  deep  ravines  cut  in  the 
of  the  Egyptians  at  the  present  day  re-  valleys  of  the  Theban  hills,  about  the 
carding  those  countries  which  depend  Tombs  of  the  Kings;  in  Lower  Egypt 
for  water  on  rain. — [Q.  W.]  rain  is  more  frequent;  and  in  Alexan- 

8  This  with  the  Delta  Herodotus  dria  it  is  as  abundant  in  winter  as  in 
seems  to  consider  the  only  part  raised  the  south  of  Europe.  These  ravines, 
by  the  annual  deposit  (o0tij  ydp  4<m  and  the  precautions  taken  to  protect 
il  abtavofi4rii),  which  is  of  course  erro-  the  roofs  of  the  temples  at  Thebes 
neous,  as  the  alluvium  is  left  through-  against  rain,  show  that  it  fell  there  of 
out  the  valley  from  Abyssinia  to  the  old  as  now;  but  a  continuation  of  heavy 
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At  present,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  obtain  the  fruits  of  the 
field  with  less  trouble  than  any  other  people  in  the  world,  the 
rest  of  the  Egyptians  included,  since  they  have  no  need  to  break 
up  the  ground  with  the  plough,  nor  to  use  the  hoe,  nor  to  do  any 
of  the  work  which  the  rest  of  mankind  find  necessary  if  they  are 
to  get  a  crop  ;l  but  the  husbandman  waits  till  the  river  has  of 


rain  in  Upper  Egypt,  or  even  at  Cairo, 
for  two  or  three  dayB  would  be  con- 
sidered a  great  wonder,  and  would  cause 
many  houses  to  fall  down,  as  in  1823. 
(Cp.  Exod.  ix.  18,  where  the  hailstorm 
is  not  said  to  have  been  the  only  one, 
but  such  as  was  unlike  any  before  it  in 
Egypt.)  The  Eastern  desert,  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  where  the 
mountains  are  higher,  is  frequently 
visited  by  heavy  rain  and  thunder- 
storms in  the  winter,  though  the  cli- 
mate is  drier  than  the  valley  of  the 
Nile ;  and  every  four  or  five  years  the 
torrents  run  down  to  the  Red  Sea  on 
one  side  and  to  the  Nile  on  the  other. 
In  less  than  a  month's  time  after  this 


the  beds  of  those  torrents  are  covered 
with  green  herbs  and  numerous  small 
flowers,  and  the  Arabs  take  their  flocks 
to  graze  there  till  the  Khamseen  winds 
and  the  hot  sun  of  May  have  dried  them 
up,  and  nothing  remains  except  a  few 
acaciartrees  and  the  usual  hardy  shrubs 
of  those  arid  districts.  There  are  scarcely 
any  springs  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  few  found  there  are  probably 
caused  by  the  filtration  of  the  Nile- 
water  through  the  soil. — [G.  W.] 

1  That  the  labour  for  growing  corn 
was  less  in  Egypt  than  in  other  coun- 
tries is  certainly  true ;  and  in  the  low 
lands  of  the  Delta,  to  which  Herodotus 
here  alludes,  as  well  as  in  the  hollows 


away  from  the  river,  near  the  edge  of 
the  desert,  where  the  level  of  the  land 
is  the  lowest,  they  probably  dispensed 
with  the  plough,  as  at  the  present  day, 
and  simply  dragged  the  mud  with  bushes 
after  the  seed  had  been  thrown  upon  it, 
driving  in  a  number  of  sheep,  goats,  or 
pigs,  to  tread  in  the  grain  ;  but  for 
other  crops  considerable  labour  was  re- 
quired in  raising  water  to  irrigate  the 
land ;  and  daring  the  summer  and 
autumn  few  soils  require  more  atten- 
tion than  in  the  dry  climate  of  Egypt. 


Though  the  fields  were  occasionally 
sown,  as  now,  by  casting  the  seed  into 
the  mud  on  the  retiring  of  the  waters, 
this  was  not  the  universal  custom  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  plough  is  always 
represented  in  the  agricultural  scenes, 
both  in  Upper  Egypt  and  on  the  monu- 
ments about  Memphis.  The  furrows 
were  not  deep;  and  Diodorus  and  Colu- 
mella say  that  they  were  contented  to 
"  trace  slight  furrows  with  a  light  plough 
on  the  surface  of  the  land,"  a  mode  of 
tillage  resembling  the  scarificatio  of  the 
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20  NOTIONS  OF  THE  IONIANS  Book  IL 

Egyptians  had  formerly  no  country  at  all.  For  the  Ionians  say 
that  nothing  is  really  Egypt 5  but  the  Delta,  which  extends  along 

shore  from  the  Watch-tower  of  Perseus,6  as  it  is  called,  to  the 

Pelusiac  Salt-pans,7  a  distance  of  forty  schoenes,  and  stretches 
inland  as  far  as  the  city  of  Cercasorus,8  where  the  Nile  divides 
into  the  two  streams  which  reach  the  sea  at  Pelusium  and  Canobus 
respectively.    The  rest  of  what  is  accounted  Egypt  belongs,  they 

*  There  is  no  appearance  of  the  name  pia   and    Egypt  the   strength  of  No 
"Egypt"  on  the  ancient  monuments,  (Thebes);  and  Strabo  says  (i.  p.  57) 
where  the  country  is  called  "Chemi,"  that    Menelaus'  journey    to    Ethiopia 
represented  in  hieroglyphics  by  the  tail  really  meant  to  Thebes.    The  modern 
of  a    crocodile.    Chemi,    "  the    black  name  Must  or  Mxsr  is  the  same  as  the 
land/'  "the  land  of  Ham,"  or  of  Ehem  Biblical  Mizraim,  t.  e.  "  the  two  Misrs*' 
(the  Egyptian  God  Pan,  or  the  Gene-  applied  to  Egypt,  which  corresponds  to 
rative  principle  of  Nature)  is  said  by  "  the  two  regions "  of  the  sculptures ; 
Plutarch  to  have  been  so  called  from  but  the  word  Misr  does  not  occur  on 
the  "blackness  of  the  soil."    Khem  is  the  monuments.    Mr.  Poole  notices  the 
singularly  like  the  Greek  xapni.    Ham  meaning  of  the  Arabic  Misr,  "red  mud," 
(Kham),  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  pa-  and  the  name   Rahab,    "the  proud,'* 
triarch,   signifies   also   "soot,"  and  is  given  to  Egypt  in  the  Bible.  Of  Caphtor, 
like  the  Arabic  hem,  Kami,  "hot;*'  and  see  Deut.  ii.  23;  Amos  ix.  7.    See  note* 
the  Hebrew  hdm  (or  khSm),  signifying  on  ch.  106. — [G.  W.] 
brown  (or  black),  as  in  Gen.  zxz.  32,        6  This  tower  stood  to  the  W.  of  the 
40,  is  also  "  burnt  up."    iEgyptua  was  Canopio  mouth ;  and,  as  Rennell  sup* 
in  old  times  the  name  of  the  Nile,  poses,  on  the  point  of  Aboukur,  not,  as 
which  was  bo  called  by  Homer  (Odys.  Strabo  thinks,  on  a  sandy  point  at  the 
iv.  477;  xiv.  257);  and  Strabo  (xvii.  Bolbitine  moqth.    The  Canopic  was  by 
p.  691)  says  the  same  was  the  opinion  some  called  the  Heracleotic  mouth,  from 
of  Nearchus.    Manetho  pretends  that  the  city  of  Hercules  (see  n.1  ch.  113). 
the  country  received  the  name  from  The  name  Canopus,  written  more  cor- 
JEgyptus,  a  surname  of  King  SethoB  (or  rectly  by  Herodotus  Kdvw&os,  said  to 
Sethi).    Aristotle  thinks  that  "JEgypt  signify  xpt<™oy  &«£«*,  has  been  derived 
was  formerly  called  Thebes,"  and  Hero-  from  kahi  noub,   "golden  land."    The 
dotus  states,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  term  "Canopic/*  applied  to  sepulchral 
of  the  "Ionians,"  that  "Thebes  {i.e.  vases  with   a   human   head,  is   quite 
the  Thebaid)  had  of  old  the  name  of  arbitrary. — [G.  W.] 
Egypt."    And  if  this  is  not  confirmed        7  The  Greek,  like  the  modern,  name 
by  the  monuments, .the  word  "Egypt"  of  Pelusium,  is  thought  to  have  been 
was  at  all  events  connected  with  Coptos,  derived  from  the  mud  that  surrounded 
a    city  of  the  Thebaid.    From  Kebt,  it,  -rr)\bs  in  Greek,  and  Teen  in  Arabic, 
Koft,  or  Coptos  the  modern  inhabitants  signifying  "  mud."    It    is  now  called 
have    been    called  Copts:    its  ancient  Teeneh.    It  is,  however,  very  probably 
name  in  hieroglyphics  was  Kebt-hor;  taken  from  the  old  Egyptian    name, 
and  Mr.   Poole  is  evidently  right  in  and  not  Greek.    Larcher  considers  the 
supposing  this  to  be  the  same  as  the  rapix^cu  to  be  called  from  the  embalmed 
Biblical  Caphtor.     He  thinks  the  name  mummies  preserved  there,  but  the  name 
"  Egypt"  composed  of  Ala,  "  land,"  and  evidently  applies  to  the  salt-pans,  as  in 
rfaros;  and  is  to  be  traced  in  the  Ai-  ch.  11 3,  where  Herodotus  mentions  others 
Caphtor,  "  land  (or  coast)  of  Caphtor,"  near  the  Canopic  mouth. — [G.  W.]  Len- 
in Jeremiah  (zlvii.  4).    The  word  Cop-  sius'suggests  that  Pelusium  means  "  Phi- 
titic  is  found  in  a  Gnostic  papyrus,  listine-town  "  (Chronologic  der  JEgyp- 
.supposed  to  be  of  the  second  century  ter,  vol.  i.  p.  341),  and  regards  it  as  so 
(see  note  *  on  ch.  83).    Egypt  is  said  to  called  because  it  was  the  last  town  held 
have  been  called  originally  Aetia,  and  by  the  Hyksos,  whom  he  believes  to 
the  Nile  Aetos  and  Siris.  Upper  Egypt,  have  been  Philistines,  before  their  final 
or  the  Thebaid,  has  even   been    con-    expulsion  from  Egypt, 
founded    with,  and   called,    Ethiopia;        ■  Or  Cercaadrum.    It  is  impossible  to 
perhaps  too  by  Pliny  (vi.  35;  see  note  •  say  which  form  Herodotus  intended, 
on  ch.  110) ;  Nahum  (iii.  9)  calls  Ethio- 
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say,  either  to  Arabia  or  Libya.  But  the  Delta,  as  the  Egyptians 
affirm,  and  as  I  myself  am  persuaded,  is  formed  of  the  deposits 
of  the  river,  and  has  only  recently,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
come  to  light  If,  then,  they  had  formerly  no  territory  at  all, 
how  came  they  to  be  so  extravagant  as  to  fancy  themselves  the 
most  ancient  race  in  the  world?  Surely  there  was  no  need  of 
their  making  the  experiment  with  the  children  to  see  what 
language  they  would  first  speak.  But  in  truth  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Egyptians  came  into  being  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Delta,  as  the  Ionians  call  it ;  I  think  they  have  always  existed 
ever  since  the  human  race  began ;  as  the  land  went  on  increasing, 
part  of  the  population  came  down  into  the  new  country,  part 
remained  in  their  old  settlements.  In  ancient  times  the  Thebais 
bore  the  name  of  Egypt,  a  district  of  which  the  entire  circum- 
ference is  but  6120  furlongs. 

16.  If,  then,  my  judgment  on  these  matters  be  right,  the 
Ionians  are  mistaken  in  what  they  say  of  Egypt.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  they  who  are  right,  then  I  undertake  to  show  that 
neither  the  Ionians  nor  any  of  the  other  Greeks  know  how  to 
count  For  they  all  say  that  the  earth  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Libya,  whereas  they  ought  to  add  a 
fourth  part,  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  since  they  do  not  include  it  either 
in  Asia  or  Libya.9  For  is  it  not  their  theory  that  the  Nile 
separates  Asia  from  Libya?  As  the  Nile,  therefore,  splits  in  two 
at  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  the  Delta  itself  must  be  a  separate 
country,  not  contained  in  either  Asia  or  Libya. 

17.  Here  I  take  my  leave  of  the  opinions  of  the  Ionians,  and 

•  Though  Egypt  really  belongB  to  the  the    two    continents  rather   than  the 

continent    of  Africa,    the    inhabitants  Nile.     Ptolemy  gives  both  banks  of  the 

were  certainly  of  Asiatio  origin;  and  the  Nile  to  Africa  (iv.  5).   Herodotus  justly 

whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  has  been  blames    the    inconsistency   of   making 

peopled  by  the  primeval  immigration  of  Egypt  belong  to  neither  continent,  and 

a  Caucasian  race.     This  seems  to  be  in-  of  considering  the  country  and  its  people 

dicated  also  by  the  Bible  history,  where  a  new  creation.     In  Book  iv.  chs.  39 

the  grandsons  of  Noah  are  made  the  and  41,  Herodotus  does  not  mean  to 

inhabitants  of  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Libya,  exclude  Egypt  both  from  Asia  and  from 

and  Canaan;   and  Juba,  according   to  Libya,  as  he  shows  by  mentioning  the 

Pliny,  affirms   with    reason    that    the  ships  of  Neco  sailing  from  the  Arabian 

people  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile  from  Gulf  round  Libya  to  the  Mediterranean 

Syene  to   Meroe,  were  not  Ethiopians  coasts  of  Egypt  (cb.  42;;  he  treats  Libya 

(blacks)  but  Arabs.    Till  a  later  time  as  a  distinct  region,  lying  W.  of  Egypt, 

half  Egypt   was    ascribed    to    Africa,  and    makes  Egypt  itself   the  division 

"which  extended  to  the  sources  of  the  between  it  and  Asia.    But  in  a  geo- 

Nile"   (Strabo,   ii.  p.  170),   and  "the  graphical  point  of  view  his  description  is 

Tanais  and  Nile  were  the  limits  of  Asia  "  very  unsatisfactory.    Diodorus  seems  to 

f  Plin.  iii.  Prooem.) ;  but  more  reasonable  think  that  Herodotus  made  the  Nile 

people,  says  Strabo  (i.  p.  51),  think  the  the  boundary  of  Libya. — [G.  W.] 
Arabian  Gulf  the  proper  separation  of 
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proceed  to  deliver  my  own  sentiments  on  these  subjects.  I 
consider  Egypt  to  be  the  whole  country  inhabited  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, just  as  Cilicia  is  the  tract  occupied  by  the  Cilicians,  and 
Assyria  that  possessed  by  the  Assyrians.  And  I  regard  the  only 
proper  boundary-line  between  Libya  and  Asia  to  be  that  which 
is  marked  out  by  the  Egyptian  frontier.  For  if  we  take  the 
boundary-line  commonly  received  by  the  Greeks*10  we  must 
regard  Egypt  as  divided,  along  its  whole  length  from  Elephantine 
and  the  Cataracts  to  Cercasorus,  into  two  parts,  each  belonging 
to  a  different  portion  of  the  world,  one  to  Asia,  the  other  to 
Libya ;  since  the  Nile  divides  Egypt  in  two  from  the  Cataracts 
to  the  sea,  running  as  far  as  the  city  of  Cercasorus *  in  a  single 
stream,  but  at  that  point  separating  into  three  branches,  whereof 
the  one  which  bends  eastward  is  called  the  Pelusiac  mouth,3  and 


10  That  ifl,  the  course  of  the  Nile ;  modern  town  of  Maruoorah,  and  thenoe 
which  is  made  the  boundary  by  Strabo  running  by  Hendes  (from  which  it  was 
(ii.  p.  170),  Mela  (i.  1,  2,  and  4),  Dio-  called)  entered  the  sea  to  the  W.  of  the 
nysius  Periegetea  (1.  230),  and,  m  one  Tanitic,    The  Bolbitine  mouth  was  that 
place,  by   Agathemer   (l.   1).     Scylax  of  the  modern  Rosetta  branch,  as  the 
(Peripl.  p.  105)  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  y.  9)  Bucolic  or  Phatmetic  was  that  of  Da- 
agree  with  Herodotus  in  assigning  the  mietta,  and  the  lower  parts  of  both 
whole    of   Egypt   to    Asia.     Ptolemy  these  branches  were  artificial,  or  made 
(Geog.  i.   1)  is  the  first  extant  geo-  by  the  hand  of  man;  on  which  account, 
grapher  who  formally  assigns  the  Red  though  Herodotus  mentions  seven,  he 
Sea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  as  the  true  confines  the  number  of  the  mouths  of 
boundary.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  the  the  Nile  to  five.    These  two  artificial 
Armenian  Geography  (§  16),  and,  in  his  outlets  of  the  Kile  are  the  only  ones 
description  of  the  three  continents,  by  now  remaining,  the  others  having  either 
Agathemer  (ii.  6,  7).  disappeared,  or  being  dry  in  most  places 
1  Strabo  calls  it  Cercesura,  others  Cer-  during  the  summer;  and  this  fact  seems 
casorum.    It  is  noticed  again  in  ohs.  15  to  confirm  an  otherwise   inexplicable 
and  97.    Strabo  shows  it  to  have  been  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xi.  15),  thought  by 
in  the  same  parallel  as  Heliopolis;  and  Borne  to  apply  to  the  Euphrates— (He) 
Herodotus  considers  the  Delta  to  end  "shall  smite  it  in  its  seven  streams, 
at  Heliopolis  (ii.  7),  which  brings  the  and  make  men  go  over  dry-shod."  Moat 
point  of  the  Delta  nearly  opposite  the  ancient  writers  agree  in  reckoning  seven 
present   Shoobra.    Here   the    river    se-  mouths,  the  order  of  which,  beginning 
parated  into  three  branches,  the  Pelu-  from  the  £.,  was — 1.  the  Pelusiac  or 
riac  or  Bubastite  to  the  E.,  the  Canopic  Bubastite;  2.  the  Sai'tic  or  Tanitic;  3. 
or  Heracleotic  to  the  W.,  and  the  Se-  the  Mendesian;  4.  the  Bucolic  or  Fhat- 
bennytic  which  ran  between  them,  con-  metic  (now  of  Damietta);   5.  the  Se- 
tinuing  in  the  same  general  line  of  di-  bennytic;  6.  the  Bolbitine  (now  of  Bo- 
rection  northward  which  the  Nile  had  setta);  7.  the  Canopic  or  Heracleotic; 
up  to  this  point,  and  piercing  the  Delta  but  eleven  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  to 
through  its  centre.    The  Tanitic,  which  which  he  adds  four  others  called  "  false 
ran  out  of  the  Sebennytic,  was  at  first  mouths."    Most  of  these  false  mouths 
the  same  as  the  Busiritic,  but  afterwards  are  described  by  Strabo  as  very  shallow, 
received  the  name  of  Tanitic,  from  the  being  probably  dry  in   summer ;  and 
city  of  Tanis  (now  San),  which  stood  on  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  three 
its  eastern  bank;  and  between  the  Ta-  great  mouths  were  the  Pelusiac,  the  Se- 
nitic  and  Pelusiac  branches  was  the  isle  bennytic,  and  the  Canopic,  which  last 
of  Myecphoris,  which  Herodotus  says  was  originally  the  only  one  (Herod,  ii. 
was  opposite  Bubastis  (ii.  166).    The  179)  which  strangers  were  allowed  to 
Mendesian,   which   also    ran    eastward  enter.    See  note*  on  ch.  178. — [G.W.J 
from  the  Sebennytic,  passed    by   the  *  From  the  Greek  word  for  "  mouth," 
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that  which  slants  to  the  west*  the  Canobic.  Meanwhile  the 
straight  course  of  the  stream,  which  comes  down  from  the  upper 
country  and  meets  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  continues  on,  dividing 
the  Delta  down  the  middle,  and  empties  itself  into  the  sea  by  a 
mouth,  which  is  as  celebrated,  and  carries  as  large  a  body  of 
water,  as  most  of  the  others,  the  mouth  called  the  Sebennytic. 
Besides  these  there  are  two  other  mouths  which  run  out  of  the 
Sebennytic  called  respectively  the  Saitic  and  the  Mendesian. 
The  Bolbitine  mouth,  and  the  Bucolic,  are  not  natural  branches, 
but  channels  made  by  excavation. 

18.  My  judgment  as  to  the  extent  of  Egypt  is  confirmed  by 
an  oracle  delivered  at  the  shrine  of  Ammon,  of  which  I  had  no 
knowledgeatlS.  until  after  I  had  formed  my  opinion.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  people  of  the  cities  Marea8  and  Apis,  who  live  in 
the  part  of  Egypt  that  borders  on  Libya,  took  a  dislike  to  the 
religious  usages  of  the  country  concerning  sacrificial  animals,  and 
wished  no  longer  to  be  restricted  from  eating  the  flesh  of  cows.4 
So,  as  they  believed  themselves  to  be  Libyans  and  not  Egyptians, 
they  sent  to  the  shrine  to  say  that,  having  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Egyptians,  neither  inhabiting  the  Delta  nor  using  the 
Egyptian  tongue,  they  claimed  to  be  allowed  to  eat  whatever 
they  pleased.  Their  request,  however,  was  refused  by  the  god, 
who  declared  in  reply  that  Egypt  was  the  entire  tract  of  country 

eripa,  or  from  the  Latin  ostium,  the  sweet  and  light,  with  a  fragrant  bouquet, 

Arabs  have  given  the  name  ostodm  or  by  no  means  astringent,  nor  affecting 

othtottn  to  each  of  the  mouths  of  the  the  head;"  and  Strabo  gives  it  the  addi- 

Kile,  with  its  regular  plural  ashatttm.  tional  merit  of  keeping  to  a  great  age. 

The  o  is  prefixed  from  the  repugnance  Athenaus,  however,  considers  it  infe- 

of  Arabic  to  words  beginning  with  *  fol-  rior  to  the  Teniotio,  and  that  of  An* 

lowed  by  another  consonant.    Thus  too.  thylla  appears  to  have  been  preferred  to 

the  French  has  stable,   tcole,  dtat,  the  it  and  to  all  others.    See  below,  n.  *  on 

Spanish  ispejo,  and  even  the  Italian  places  ch.  37,  n.  *  on  ch.  60,  and  n. 1  on  ch.  77. 

lo  instead  of  U  before  apecchio.—[G.  W.]  —  [G.  W.] 

3  The  town  of  Marea  stood  near  the  *  Though  oxen  were  lawful  food  to 
lake  to  which  it  gave  the  name  Mareotis  the  Egyptians,  cows  and  heifers  were 
(see  note  e  ch.  6).  It  was  celebrated  for  forbidden  to  be  killed,  either  for  the 
the  wine  produced  in  its  vicinity,  which  altar  or  the  table,  being  consecrated 
appears  to  be  included  in  the  "  wine  of  (not  as  Herodotus  states,  ch.  41,  to  Isis, 
the  Northern  country/'  so  often  men-  but  as  Strabo  says)  to  Athor,  who  was 
tioned  in  the  lists  of  offerings  in  the  represented  under  the  form  of  a  spotted 
Egyptian  tombs.  Strabo  says,  in  this  cow,  and  to  whose  temple  at  Atarbe/jhis, 
district  is  the  greatest  abundance  of  "the  city  of  Athor,"  as  Herodotus  af- 
wine,  which  is  confirmed  by  Athenaus,  terwards  shows,  the  bodies  of  those  that 
ToXXh  tt  h  *tpi  tV  ?V  tost**  a>*-c\or.  died  were  carried  (ch.  41).  It  is,  how- 
Virgil  (Oeorg.  ii.  91)  says, "  Sunt  Thasis»  ever,  very  excusable  in  him  to  confound 
rites,  sunt  et  Mareotides  albs;"  and  the  the  two  Goddesses,  as  they  often  assume 
expression  of  Horace,  "  lymphatam  each  other's  attributes,  and  it  is  then 
Mareotico,"  meaning  "Egyptian  wine,"  difficult  to  distinguish  them  without 
points  it  out  as  the  most  noted  of  that  the  hieroglyphic  legends.  See  note  * 
country.  Athenaus  says,  "  its  colour  on  ch.  40,  and  note  *  on  oh.  41.— 
is  white,  its  quality  excellent,  and  it  is  [Q.  W.] 
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which  the  Nile  overspreads  and  irrigates,  and  the  Egyptians  were 
the  people  who  lived  below  Elephantine,5  and  drank  the  waters 
of  that  river. 

19.  So  said  the  oracle.  Now  the  Nile,  when  it  overflows, 
floods  not  only  the  Delta,  but  also  the  tracts  of  country  on  both 
sides  the  stream  which  are  thought  to  belong  to  Libya  and 
Arabia,6  in  some  places  reaching  to  the  extent  of  two  days* 
journey  from  its  banks,  in  some  even  exceeding  that  distance, 
but  in  others  falling  short  of  it 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  river,  I  was  not  able  to  gain  any 
information  either  from  the  priests  or  from  others.  I  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  learn  from  them  why  the  Nile,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  summer  solstice,  begins  to  rise,7  and  continues 
to  increase  for  a  hundred  days — and  why,  as  soon  as  that  number 
is  past,  it  forthwith  retires  and  contracts  its  stream,  continuing 


*  Syene  and  Elephantine"  were  the  falls  again  before  the  regular  inundation 
real  frontier  of  Egypt  on  the  S. ;  Egypt  sets  in,  which  is  owing  to  partial  rains  in 
extending  "from  the  tower  (Migdol)  of .  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  In  Egypt 
Syene"  to  the.  sea  (Ezek.  xxix.  10).  the  first  change  from  the  previous  clear- 
When  the  frontier  was  extended  south-  ness  of  the  stream  in  May  is  observed 
ward  by  the  conquests  of  the  Pharaohs,  in  its  red  and  turbid  colour,  and  it  soon 
lower  Ethiopia  to  the  second  cataract  afterwards  assumes  a  green  appearance, 
(the  modern  Nubia)  was  still  considered  when  the  water  is  no  longer  considered 
out  of  Egypt,  though  part  of  its  domi-  wholesome.  For  this  reason  a  supply  pre- 
nions ;  and  the  places  there  are  often  viously  laid  up  in  jars  was  then  used  by 
designated  as  "  foreign." — [G.  W.]  the  ancient  Egyptians  until  it  reassumed 

6  By  the  "  tracts  thought  to  belong  to  a  turbid  but  wholesome  red  colour;. 
Libya  and  Arabia,"  Herodotus  means  which  explains  an  exaggerated  remark  of 
the  lands  about  the  lake  Mareotis,  and  Aristides  (Orat.  Egypt,  vol.  ii.)  that  the 
those  on  the  canal  which  communicated  Egyptians  are  the  only  people  who  pre- 
with  the  Bed  Sea,  as  well  as  on  the  E.  serve  water  in  jars,  and  calculate  its  age 
bank  of  the  Pelusiac  branch.  —  [Q.  W.]  aB  others  do  that  of  wine.    It  was  not 

7  Herodotus  waa  surprised  that  the  long  before  the  water  of  the  river  be- 
Nile  should  rise  in  the  summer  solstice  came  wholesome  again,  and  the  latter 
and  become  low  in  winter.  In  the  lati-  part  of  his  assertion,  respecting  its  im- 
tude  of  Memphis  it  begins  to  rise  at  the  provement  by  age  when  preserved  in 
end  of  June,  about  the  10th  of  August  jars,  is  only  one  of  those  antitheses  in 
it  attains  to  the  height  requisite  for  cut-  which  the  Greeks  delighted.  In  large 
ting  the  canals  and  admitting  it  into  the  reservoirs  it  may  be  kept  two  or  three 
interior  of  the  plain;  and  it  is  generally  years,  as  in  some  houses  of  Cairo*  but 
at  its  highest  about  the  end  of  Septem-  not  improved  like  wine.  Though  very 
ber.  This  makes  from  92  to  100  days,  wholesome,  the  water  of  the  Nile  some- 
as  Herodotus  states.  At  the  Cataracts  times  disagrees  for  a  few  days  with 
the  first  rise  is  perceived  some  time  strangers,  or  with  persons  who  have  so- 
sooner,  about  the  end  of  May  or  the  be-  journed  for  a  few  months  in  the  desert; 
ginning  of  June,  which  led  Seneca  to  which  accounts  for  the  Persians  having 
say  that  "  the  first  increase  of  the  Nile  brought  water  into  Egypt  from  Asia, 
was  observable  about  the  islands  of  and  agrees  with  the  remark  of  Athenaeua 
Phil®."  But  in  proportion  as  you  go  (Deipn.  ii.  p.  41),  who'  attributes  it  to 
higher  into  Ethiopia,  the  inundation  is  the  nitre  it  contains.  On  the  supposed 
earlier,  and  at  Khartoom  it  begins  about  causes  of  the  inundation,  see  Eur.  Hel. 
the  2nd  of  May,  or,  according  to  some,  i.  3;  Athen.  ii.  p.  278  seq.  ed.  Bip.;  and 
"  early  in  April."  But  it  sometimes  Palmerius  n.  in  Oudendorp's  Lucan,  b. 
happens  that  it  rises  a  little  and  then  x.  215  seq.— [Q.  W.] 
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low  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  until  the  summer  solstice 
comes  round  again.  On  none  of  these  points  could  I  obtain  any 
explanation  from  the  inhabitants,8  though  I  made  every  inquiry, 


8  The  cause  of  the  inundation  is  the  tern  or  White  Nile.  Neel,  or  Nil,  itself 
water  that  falls  during  the  rainy  season  signifies  u  blue/'  and  indigo  is  therefore 
in  Abyssinia ;  and  the  range  of  the  tro-  "  Neeleh;"  but  the  word  is  Indian,  not 
pica!  rains  extends  even  as  far  N.  as  Arabic,  Nila  in  Sanscrit  being  "blue." 
latitude  17°  43'.  Homer  was  therefore  Though  the  Oreeks  called  the  river 
right  in  giving  to  the  Nile  the  epithet  "  Nile/'  as  the  Arabs  do,  that  name  is 
of  9drtr4os  rorafulto,  and  the  passages  not  found  in  the  hieroglyphics,  where 
quoted  from  the  Koran  relating  to  "the  the  Qod  Nilus  and  the  river  are  both 
water  sent  by  God  from  Heaven/'  in-  called  "  Hapi."  That  god,  however,  is 
scribed  on  the  Nilometer  of  the  isle  of  coloured  blue.  The  Hindoo  Puranas 
Boda,  show  that  the  Arabs  were  at  a  also  call  the  Nile  "  Nila,"  but  it  was 
very  early  time  correctly  informed  re-  not  an  old  Egyptian  name,  and  those 
specting  the  cause  of  the  inundation.  In  writings  are  of  late  date.  It  is  called  in 
the  highlands  of  Abyssinia  the  rains  Coptic  iaro,  "  river,"  or  torn,  "  sea "  (cp. 
continue  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  'Aiccarrff ),  analogous  to  the  modern 
middle  of  September,  but  at  the  sources  Arabic  name  bahr,  "  river/'  properly 
of  the  White  river  the  rains  seem  to  set  "  sea"  (see  note l  on  ch.  111).  Nahum 
in  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  also  (iii.  3)  speaks  of  "  populous  No  (Thebes) 
to  last  three  months.  The  Bohr-el-  whose1  rampart  was  the  tea*'  The  re- 
Azrek,  together  with  the  more  northerly  semblance  of  the  name 
Atbara,  and  their  tributary  streams,  Hapi,  u  Nilus,"  and  the 
continue  their  supply  of  water  from  bull-god  Hapi  or  Apis 
Abyssinia  until  the  end  of  the  inunda-  (see  ch.  28,  B.  iii.)  ra- 
tion. The  two  main  branches  of  the  callB  the  Greek  repre- 
Southern  Nile  are  the  Bahr-el-A'biad  sentation  of  a  river 
and  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  which  unite  at  under  the  form  of  a  bull,  like  the  Ache- 
the  modern  Khartoom,  a  new  town  on  loiis  and  others  (see  JSlian,  Var.  Hist.  ii. 
tile  point  of  land,  about  160  miles  to  33).  Nilus  is  not  taken  from  Nahr  or 
the  N.  of  Sennar;  but  though  the  latter  Nahl,  "river;"  but  Nahr,  "river,"  is 
is  the  smaller  of  the  two,  it  is  the  one  applied  to  the  Euphrates,  and  Nahl  to 
which  possesses  the  real  characteristics  a  ravine  or  torrent-bed,  as  (in  2  Kings 
of  the  Nile,  having  the  same  black  allu-  zziv.  7)  to  the  "  torrent  ASqypti."  Nahl 
vial  deposit,  and  the  same  beneficent  is  not  a  "river,"  but,  like  Nullah,  a 
properties  when  it  inundates  the  land,  "ravine,"  in  India.  Cp.  Nahr,  Nar, 
The  White  river,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  Naro,  and  other  names  of  rivers,  the 
totally  different  character,  and  its  waters  Nereids,  Ac.  (See  n. a  on  ch.  50.)  For 
possess  none  of  those  fertilizing  quali-  black  applied  to  water,  cp.  fi4\ay  V&up  of 
ties  for  which  the  Nile  is  celebrated  ;  Homer.  The  Nile  was  said  to  have  re- 
and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  ceived  its  name  from  King  Nilus,  but 
source  of  the  Abyuinian  branch  has  this  is  doubtless  a  fable  ;  and  Homer 
been  so  often  looked  upon  as  the  real  calls  it  JSgyptus.  The  sources  of  the 
"  fountain  of  the  Nile."  The  names  White  Nile  are  still  unknown  ;  and  re- 
(Bahr  el)  Abiad  and  Azrek  appear  to  Big-  cent  discoveries  seem  to  assign  a  dif* 
nify  the  "  white  "  and  "  black  "  rather  ferent  position  from  that  conjectured  by 
than  the  •*  white"  and  "blue"  (river),  the  explorers  sent  by  Mohammed  All, 
For  though  Aswed  is  commonly  put  in  who  brought  it  from  the  eastward,  at 
opposition  to  Abiad  (as  "black"  and  the  back  or  S.  of  the  Galla  mountains; 
"  white "),  Azrek,  which  is  properly  as  did  a  very  intelligent  native  of  the 
"blue,"  is  also  used  for  what  we  call  Jimma  country  I  met  at  Cairo,  who 
"jet  black ;"  and  Hossdn  Azrek  is  a  affirmed  that  he  had  crossed  the  White 
**  dark  black,"  not  a  "  blue  horse."  It  river  in  going  from  his  native  land  to 
is  true  that  "blue  "is  applied  to  rivers,  Adderay  or  Hurrur  and  the  Somauli 
as  Nil  ab, "  blue  water  "  (or  "  river  ")  to  district,  on  his  way  to  the  port  of  Ber- 
the  Indus,  and  the  Sutlej  is  still  the  bera.  Seneca's  description  of  the  Upper 
"blue  river;"  but  the  name  Azrek  Nile,  "magna*  solitudines  pervagatus, 
seems  to  be  given  to  the  Abyssinian  et  in  paludes  diffusus,  gentibus  sparsus  " 
branch  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Wes-  might  suit  the  character  of  the  White* 
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wishing  to  know  what  was  commonly  reported — they  could 
neither  tell  me  what  special  virtue  the  Nile  has  which  makes  it 
so  opposite  in  its  nature  to  all  other  streams,  nor  why,  unlike 
every  other  river,  it  gives  forth  no  breezes9  from  its  surface. 

20.  Some  of  the  Greeks,  however,  wishing  to  get  a  reputation 
for  cleverness,  have  offered  explanations  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
river,  for  which  they  have  accounted  in  three  different  ways. 
Two  of  these  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  speak  of,  further 
than  simply  to  mention  what  they  are.  One  pretends  that  the 
Etesian  winds1  cause  the  rise  of  the  river  by  preventing  the 
Nile-water  from  running  off  into  the  sea.  But  in  the  first  place 
it  has  often  happened,  when  the  Etesian  winds  did  not  blow,  that 
the  Nile  has  risen  according  to  its  usual  wont;  and  further,  if 
the  Etesian  winds  produced  the  effect,  the  other  rivers  which  flow 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  those  winds  ought  to  present  the  same 
phenomena  as  the  Nile,  and  the  more  so  as  they  are  all  smaller 
streams,  and  have  a  weaker  current.  But  these  rivers,  of  which 
there  are  many  both  in  Syria a  and  Libya,  are  entirely  unlike 
the  Nile  in  this  respect. 

21.  The  second  opinion  is  even  more  unscientific  than  the  one 
just  mentioned,  and  also,  if  I  may  so- say,  more  marvellous.  It 
is  that  the  Nile  acts  so  strangely,  because  it  flows  from  the  ocean, 
and  that  the  ocean  flows  all  round  the  earth.3 

Nile,  though  he  is  wrong  in  supposing  before  they  set  in,  though  they  may 

it  only  assumed  a  new  one  by  forming  a  add  to  the  water  by  later  showers, — 

single  stream  "  about  Phil®/'    See  Nat.  [G.  W.J 

QusBst.  b.  iv.  s.  2;  cp.  Plin.  vi.  30. —  *  It  is  possible  to  justify  this  state* 

[O.  W.]                                                    '  ment,  which  at  first  sight  seems  untrue, 

*  If  this  signifies  that  breezes  are  not  by  considering  that  the  direction  of  the 

generated  by,  and  do  not  rise  from,  the  Etesian  winds  was  north-westerly  rather 

Nile,  it  is  true;  but  not  if  it  means  that  than  north.    (Arist.  Meteor,  ii.  6;  Diod. 

a  current  of  air  does  not  blow  up  the  Sic.  i.  39.)    This  was  natural,  as  they 

▼alley.    Diodorus  (L  38)  is  wrong  in  are  caused  by  the  rush  of  the  air  from 

stating  that  "  the  Nile  has  no  clouds  the  Mediterranean  and  Egean,  to  fill  up 

about  it,  does  not  engender  cold  winds,  the  vacuum  caused  by  the  rarefaction  of 

and  has  no  fogs."    The  fogs  are  often  the  atmosphere  over  the  desert  lands  in 

very  thick,  though  they  disappear  before  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  which 

mid-day. — [G.  W.]  desert  lands  lie  as  much  in  Syria  and 

1  The  annual  N.W.  winds  blow  from  Arabia  on  the  east,  as  in  Africa  on  the 

the  Mediterranean  during  the  inunda-  south.    Though  Syria  therefore  has  only 

tion ;  but  they  are  not  the  cause  of  the  a  torrent-bed  generally  dry  (the  Wady  et 

rise  of  the  Nile,  though  they  help  in  a  ArtjA,  or  River  of  Egypt)  which  faces 

small  degree  to  impede  its  course  north-  the  north,  it  has  many  rivers  which  the 

wards.    For  the  navigation  of  the  river  Etesian  winds  might  affect— all  those, 

they  are  invaluable,  as  weU  as  for  the  namely,  which  face  the  west, 

health  of  the  inhabitants;  and  a  very  *  That  the  Nile  flowed  from  the  ocean, 

large  boat  could  scarcely  ascend  the  and  that  the  ocean  flowed  all  round  the 

river  during  the  inundation  unless  aided  earth,  were  certainly  opinions  of  Hecsv- 

bythem.    Nor  can  they  be  said  to  cause  t»us  (Fr.  278).    It  is  probable,  there- 

the  inundation  by  driving  the  clouds  to  fore,  tnat  his  account  of  the  inundation 

Abyssinia.,  as  the  rise  of  the  Nile  begins  is  here  intended. 
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22.  The  third  explanation,  which  is  yery  much  more  plausible 
than  either  of  the  others,  is  positively  the  furthest  from  the 
truth ;  for  there  is  really  nothing  in  what  it  says,  any  more  than 
in  the  other  theories.  It  is,  that  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  is 
caused  by  the  melting  of  snows.4  Now,  as  the  Nile  Aowb  out  of 
Libya,6  through  Ethiopia,  into  Egypt,  how  is  it  possible  that  it 
can  be  formed  of  melted  snow,  running,  as  it  does,  from  the 
hottest  regions  of  the  world  into  cooler  countries  ?  Many  are 
the  proofs  whereby  any  one  capable  of  reasoning  on  the  subject 
may  be  convinced  that  it  is  nfcst  unlikely  this  should  be  the 
case.  The  first  and  strongest  argument  is  furnished  by  the  winds, 
which  always  blow  hot  from  these  regions.  The  second  is,  that 
rain  and  frost  are  unknown  there.9    Now,  whenever  snow  falls, 


4  This  was  the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras,  Adda  or  Jengeh,  which  teem  to  be  two 
as  well  as  of  his  pupil  Euripides  and  names  of  the  same  stream. — [G.  W.] 
others.  (Diodor.  i.  38 ;  EuripicL  He-  e  Herodotus  was  not  aware  of  the 
lena,  beg". ;  Seneca,  Nat.  Quast.  iv.  2  ;  rainy  season  in  Sennar  and  the  S.S.W. 
Ptol.  Qeog.  iv.  9.)  Herodotus  and  Dio-  of  Abyssinia,  nor  did  he  know  of  the 
dorus  are  wrong  in  supposing  snow  Abyssinian  snow.  This  is  mentioned  in 
could  not  be  found  on  mountains  in  the  the  inscription  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
hot  climate  of  Africa;  perpetual  snow  is  at  Adulis,  on  the  mountains  beyond  the 
not  confined  to  certain  latitudes ;  and  Nile,  "  to  the  depth  of  a  man's  knee." 
ancient  and  modern  discoveries  prove  (See  Plin.  vi.  34,  and  Vincent's  Periplus.) 
that  it  is  found  in  the  ranges  S.  of  Abys-  The  tropical  rains  do  not  extend  as  far 
sinia.  Nor  is  the  heat  always  there  N.  as  the  Dar  Shegeeh  (Shaikeeh)  and 
what  Herodotus  imagines,  and  the  cold  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile,  where 
of  winter  is  often  sensibly  felt  in  the  showers  and  storms  only  occur  Ocea- 
nians of  Ethiopia  about  Gebfel  Berkel,  sionally,  generally  about  the  beginning 
far  distant  from  high  mountains,  though  of  the  inundation,  and  where  a  whole 
the  thermometer  does  not  range  below  year  sometimes  passes  without  rain, 
freezing.  "  The  lower  limit  of  perpetual  The  tropical  rains  begin  about  the  end 
snow  is  not  a  mere  function  of  geogra*  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  on  the 
phical  latitude,  or  of  mean  annual  tern-  White  Nile  in  lat.  4Q  N.,  and  both  the 
perature ;  nor  is  it  at  the  equator,  or  White  and  Blue  Niles  begin  to  rise  at 
even  within  the  tropics,  that  the  snow-  Khartoom  the  first  week  in  May.  The 
line  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  above  climate  there  is  then  very  unhealthy, 
the  level  of  the  sea."  (Humboldt,  even  for  the  natives.  The  rain  falls  for 
Cosmos,  L  p.  328.)  At  the  equator,  on  many  houro,  but  with  intervals  of  clear 
the  Andes  of  Quito,  the  limit  is  at  15,790  weather  and  a  strong  sun,  raising  a 
feet  above  the  sea;  on  the  southern  de-  vapour  that  causes  a  bad  fever.  The 
clivity  of  the  Himalaya  it  lies  at  12,982  vegetation  is  very  rapid  and  luxurious, 
feet,  and  on  the  northern  declivity  at  That  part  of  the  valley  immediately  to 
16,630;  and  the  volcano  of  Aconcagua  the  N.  of  the  range  of  the  rains  is  then 
in  lat.  32°  30',  which  was  found  "to  be  infested  with  clouds  of  flies— a  perfect 
more  than  1400  ft.  higher  than  Chun-  plague — but  they  do  not  extend  into 
borazo,  was  once  seen  free  from  snow."  the  desert.  Philostratus  (Vit.  A  poll. 
(p.  329.)  See  also  Lyell's  Pr.  of  Geo-  Tyan.  ii.  9)  says  he  does  "  not  mean  to 
logy,  c.  viL—  [O.  W.]  gainsay  the  snows  of  the  Ethiopians,  or 

4  That  is  from  Central  Africa,  which  the  hills  of  the  Catadupi;"  but  he  evi- 

was  and  still  is  the  opinion  of  some  dently  disbelieves  the  accounts  given  of 

geographers.    There  appears  more  rea-  them.    The  cause  of  the  twa>  branches 

son  to  place  the  source  of  the  "White  rising  at  the  same  time  at  Khartoom  is 

Nile  "  to  the  8.  of  the  Abyssinian  ranges,  the  rain  that  falls  at  no  great  distance 

between  lat.  7°  and  8°  N. ;  though  a  from  that  spot.    The  effect  of  the  more 

branch  does  come  from  the  W.,  called  southerly  rains  is  felt  afterwards.    CaU 
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it  must  of  necessity  rain  within  five  days ; 7  so  that,  if  there  were 
snow,  there  must  be  rain  also  in  those  parts.  Thirdly,  it  is 
certain  that  the  natives  of  the  country  are  black  with  the  heat, 
that  the  kites  and  the  swallows  remain  there  the  whole  year,  and 
that  the  cranes,  when  they  fly  from  the  rigours  of  a  Scythian 
winter,  flock  thither  to  pass  the  cold  season.8  If  then,  in  the 
country  whence  the,  Nile  has  its  source,  or  in  that  through  which 
it  flows,  there  fell  ever  so  little  snow,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  any  of  these  circumstances  could  take  place. 

23.  As  for  the  writer  who  attributes  the  phenomenon  to  the 
ocean,9  his  account  is  involved  in  such  obscurity,  that  it  is  im- 

listhenes,  the  pupU  of  Aristotle,  and  as  the  12th  dynasty.     The  Numidian 
afterwards  Agatbarcides  and  Strabo  at-  demoiselle  {Anthropcides  Virgo)  is  found, 
tributed  'the  inundation  to  the  rainy  but   not   common,   in    Upper    Egypt, 
Beason  in  Ethiopia ;  and  correctly,  for  Kites  remain  all  the  winter,  and  swal- 
it  is  caused  by  this,  and  not  by  the  lows  also,  though  in  small  numbers, 
melting  of  snow.    See  Atheneus,  Epit.  even    at    Thebes.      The    swallow  was 
ii.  89;  Diod.  L  41;  Strabo,  ivii.  p.  1121.  always  the  harbinger  of  spring,  as  in 
— [G.  W.]  Greece  and  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  the 
*  «  I  have  found  nothing  in  any  writer,  subject  is  represented  on  Greek  vases, 
ancient  or  modern,  to  confirm,  or  so  where  a  youth  exclaims  "Behold  the 
much    as    to   explain,    this    assertion,  swallow!"  and  another  answers  "Then 
Aulus  GeUius  seems  to  have  noticed  it  it  is  now  spring."    (See  Panofka's  Bilder 
as  an  instance  of  "  over  rapid  generali-  ant.  Lebens,  pi.  xvii.  fig.  6.)    Boys  (as 
sation.'Vt(Epitom.  lib.  viii.  c.  3);  but  Mr.   Cumby  observes)  went  about  in 
his  remarks  on  the  subject  are  lost.    It  Rhodes  to  collect  gifts  on  the  return  of 
does  not  appear  that  at  present,  either  the  swallow,  as  for  the  "  grotto  "  at  the 
in  Asia  Minor  or  in  Southern  Italy,  rain  beginning  of  our  oyster  season,  though 
necessarily  follows  snow  within  a  certain  with  greater  pretensions,  as  Athenseus, 
number  of  days.    But  the  meteorology  quoting  Theognis,  shows  (viii  p.  360), 
of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi-  since  they  sometimes  threatened  to  carry 
terranean  has  no  doubt  undergone  great  off  what  was  not  granted  to  their,  re- 
changes  since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  quest :— "  We  will  go  away  if  fo\i  give 
In  some  parts  of  England  there  is  a  us  something ;  if  not,  we  will  never  let 
saying,  that  "  three  days  of  white  frost  you  alone.    We  will  either  carry  off  the 
are  sure  to  bring  rain."  door,  or  the  lintel,  or  the  woman  who 
8  Cranes  and  other  wading  birds  are  sits  within ;  she  is  small,  and  we  can 
found  in  the  winter,  in  Upper  Egypt,  easily  lift  her.    If  you  give  any  gift,  let 
but  far  more  in  Ethiopia,  and  in  spring  it  be  large.    Open,  open  the  door  to  the 
immense  flights  of  storks  (Ciconia  alba)  swallow,  for  we  are  not  old  men,  but 
collect  together,   which    after    soaring  boys." — [G.  W.] 

round  in  circles  at  a  great  height,  return        *  The  person  to    whom   Herodotus 

for  the  summer  to  the  N.    From  the  alludes  is  Hecatceus.    Ho  mentions  it 

migration  of  cranes  to  Ethiopia  arose  also  as  an  opinion  of  the  Greeks  of 
the  fable  of  the  Cranes  and  Pygmies.    Pontus,   that  the  ocean'  flowed  round 

The  Ardea  cinerea  and  garzetta,  the  pla-  the  whole  earth  (B.  iv.  ch.  8).  That  the 
taleaor  spoonbill,  the  pelican,  and  some  Nile  flowed  from  the  Ocean  was  main- 
others  remain  the  whole  year  in  Egypt,  tained  by  Hecataeus,  and  by  Euthymenes 
The  Grus  cinerea  (crane)  winters  in  of  Marseilles  (Plut.  de  PI.  Phil.  iv.  1), 
Ethiopia  about  Gebel  Berkel.  This  last  who  related  that,  "  having  sailed  round 
has  been  strangely  mistaken  for  an  Africa,  he  found,  as  long  as  the  Etesian 
ostrich  at  Beni  Hassan,  and  is  probably  winds  blew,  the  water  forced  into  the 
the  Grus  undetermined  by  Pickering  (p.  Nile  caused  it  to  overflow,  and  that 
169).  The  Ibis  is  rarely  seen  except  when  they  ceased,  the  Nile,  no  longer 
near  the  Lake  Menzaleh,  where  ducks,  receiving  that  impulse,  subsided  again, 
coots,  and  numerous  water-fowl  abound.  The  taste  of  the  water  of  the  sea  was 
The  avocet  was  a  native  of  Egypt  as  early    also  sweet,  and  the  ^nim^la  similar  to 
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possible  to  disprove  it  by  argument.  For  my  part  I  know  of  no 
river  called  Ocean,  and  I  think  that  Homer,  or  one  of  the  earlier 
poets,  invented  the  name,  and  introduced  it  into  his  poetry. 

24.  Perhaps,  after  censuring  all  the  opinions  that  have  been 
pnt  forward  on  this  obscure  subject,  one  ought  to  propose  some 
theory  of  one's  own.  I  will  therefore  proceed  to  explain  what  I 
think  to  be  the  reason  of  the  Nile's  swelling  in  the  summer  time. 
During  the  winter,  the  sun  is  driven  out  of  his  usual  course  by 
the  storms,  and  removes  to  the  upper  parts  of  Libya.  This  is 
the  whole  secret  in  the  fewest  possible  words ;  for  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  country  to  which  the  Sun-god  approaches  the 
nearest,  and  which  he  passes  most  directly  over,  will  be  scantest 
of  water,  and  that  there  the  streams  which  feed  the  rivers  will 
shrink  the  most. 

25.  To  explain,  however,  more  at  length,  the  case  is  this.  The 
sun,  in  his  passage  across  the  upper  parts  of  Libya,  affects  them 
in  the  following  way.    As  the  air  in  those  regions  is  constantly 
clear,  and  the  country  warm  through  the  absence  of  cold  winds, 
the  sun  in  his  passage  across  them  acts  upon  them  exactly  as  he 
is  wont  to  act  elsewhere  in  summer,  when  his  path  is  in  the 
middle  of  heaven — that  is,  he  attracts  the  water.1    After  attract- 
ing it,  he  again  repels  it  into  the  upper  regions,  where  the  winds 
lay  hold  of  it,  scatter  it,  and  reduce  it  to  a  vapour,  whence  it 
naturally  enough  comes  to  pass  that  the  winds  which  blow  from 
this  quarter — the  south  and  south-west — are  of  all  winds  the 
most  rainy.    And  my  own  opinion  is  that  the  sun  does  not  get 
rid  of  all  the  water  which  he  draws  year  by  year  from  the  Nile, 
but  retains  some  about  him.    When  the  winter  begins  to  soften, 
the  sun  goes  back  again  to  his  old  place  in  the  middle  of  the  ' 
heaven,  and  proceeds  to  attract  water  equally  from  all  countries. 
Till  then  the  other  rivers  run  big,  from  lie  quantity  of  rain-water 
which  they  bring  down  from  countries  where  so  much  moisture 
falls  that  all  the  land  is  cut  into  gullies ;  but  in  summer,  when 

those  in  the  Nile.**    This  mistake  was  summer  and  winter  seasons  were  dif- 

owing  to  another  river  on  the  coast  of  ferent  in  the  N.  and  S.  hemispheres. — 

Africa  having  been  found  to  produce  [G.  W.] 

crocodiles  and  hippopotami.    The  name  *  Herodotus  does  not  here  allude  to 

"  Ocean  "  having  been   given  by  the  the  old  notion  of  the  sun  being  "fed  by 

Egyptians  to  the  Nile  does  not  appear  water,"  but  to  the  moisture  it  attracts 

to  be  connected  with  the  remark   of  which  is  carried  by  the  winds  to  the 

Herodotus,  as  it  is  not  noticed  by  him  S.,  and  then  returned  in  the  form  of 

but  by  Diodorus  (i.  96),  and  Herodotus  rain  by  the  southerly  winds.    Compare 

says  he  "  never  knew  of  a  river  being  Aristot.  Meteor,  ii.  2 ;  Anacreon,   Od.  ^ 

called  Ocean."  We  see  from  Plut.  Plac.  six.  *ivti .  . .  6  5*  f/Xtof  6d\cuT<ray.    Cio.  * 

Ph.  iv.  If  that  Eudorua  knew  that  the  Nat.  Deor.  b.  ii. — [G.  W.] 
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the  showers  fail,  and  the  sun  attracts  their  water,  they  become 
low.  The  Nile,  on  the  contrary,  not  deriving  any  of  its  bulk 
from  rains,  and  being  in  winter  subject  to  the  attraction  of  the 
sun,  naturally  runs  at  that  season,  unlike  all  other  streams,  with 
a  less  burthen  of  water  than  in  the  summer  time.  For  in  summer 
it  is  exposed  to  attraction  equally  with  all  other  rivers,  but  in 
winter  it  suffers  alone.  The  sun,  therefore,  I  regard  as  the  sole 
cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

26.  It  is  die  sun  also,  in  my  opinion,  which,  by  heating  the 
space  through  which  it  passes,  makes  the  air  in  Egypt  so  dry. 
There  is  thus  perpetual  summer  in  the  upper  parts  of  Libya. 
Were  the  position  of  the  heavenly  regions  reversed,  so  that  the 
place  where  now  the  north  wind  and  the  winter  have  their 
dwelling  became  the  station  of  the  south  wind  and  of  the  noon- 
day, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  station  of  the  south  wind 
became  that  of  the  north,  the  consequence  would  be  that  the 
sun,  driven  from  the  mid-heaven  by  the  winter  and  the  northern 
gales,  would  betake  himself  to  the  upper  parts  of  Europe,  as  he 
now  does  to  those  of  Libya,  and  then  I  believe  his  passage  across 
Europe  would  affect  the  later  exactly  as  the  Nile  is  affected  at 
the  present  day. 

27.  And  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  no  breeze  blows  from 
the  Nile,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  wind  is  likely  to  arise  in  very 
hot  countries,  for  breezes  love  to  blow  from  some  cold  quarter. 

28.  Let  us  leave  these  things,  however,  to  their  natural  course, 
to  continue  as  they  are  and  have  been  from  the  beginning* 
With  regard  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,2  I  have  found  no  one 

3  The  sources  of  the  great  eastern  grammat  of  Sals  was  joking,  he  did  not 
branch  of  the  Nile  have  long  been  dis-  when  at  Elephantine  look  or  inquire 
covered.  They  were  first  visited  by  whether  the  Nile  actually  rose  beneath 
the  Portuguese  Jesuit,  Father  Lobo,  the  peaked  hills  of  Crophi  and  Mophi, 
and  afterwards  by  Bruce ;  those  of  the  nor  detect  the  fallacy  of  the  story 
White  river  are  still  unknown  (see  about  the  river  flowing  from  the  same 
above  n.8  on  ch.  19).  Herodotus  affirms  source  northwards  into  Egypt  and 
that  of  all  the  persons  he  had  consulted,  southwards  into  Ethiopia.  Its  course 
none  pretended  to  give  him  any  infor-  was  as  well  known  in  his  day  at  Ve- 
rnation about  the  sources,  except  a  phantine  as  now.  This,  and  the  fact  of 
scribe  of  the  sacred  treasury  of  Minerva  his  making  bo  much  of  the  Labyrinth, 
at  Sals,  who  said  it  rose  from  a  certain  when  the  monuments  of  Thebes  would 
abyss  beneath  two  pointed  hills  between  have  excited  his  admiration  in.  a  far 
Syene  and  Elephantine.  This  is  an  im-  greater  degree,  have  been  thought  to 
portant  passage  in  his  narrative,  as  it  argue  against  his  having  been  at  Theboa 
mvolves  the  question  of  his  having  and  Elephantine;  and  any  one  on  visiting 
visited  the  Thebaid.  He  soon  after-  Elephantine  would  be  expected  to  speak 
wards  (ch.  29)  asserts  that  "as  far  as  of  it  as  an  island  rather  than  as  a 
Elephantine  he  was  an  eye-witness"  of  "city."  It  is,  however,  possible  that 
what  he  describes ;  and  yet,  though  his  omitting  to  describe  the  monuments 
so  much  interested  about  this  great  of  Thebes,  which  to  this  day  excite  the 
question,  and  persuaded  that  the  hlero-  wonder  of  all  who  see  them,  may  have 


Chap.  26-28.  CROPHI  AND  MOPHI.  81 

among  all  those  with  whom  I  have  converged,  whether  Egyptians, 
Libyans,  or  Greeks,8  who  professed  to  have  any  knowledge,  except 
a  single  person.  He  was  the  scribe 4  who  kept  the  register  of  the 
sacred  treasures  of  Minerva  in  the  city  of  Sais,  and  he  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  in  earnest  when  he  said  that  he  knew  them 
perfectly  well.  His  story  was  as  follows : — "  Between  Syen<5,  a 
city  of  the  Thebais,  and  Elephantine,  there  are  "  (he  said)  "  two 
hills  with  sharp  conical  tops ;  the  name  of  the  one  is  Crophi,  of 
the  other,  MophL  Midway  between  them  are  the  fountains  of 
the  Nile,  fountains  which  it  is  impossible  to  fathom.  Half  the 
water  runs  northward  into  Egypt,  half  to  the  south  towards 
Ethiopia."  The  fountains  were  known  to  be  unfathomable,  he 
declared,  because  Psammetichus,  an  Egyptian  king,  had  made 
trial  of  them.  He  had  caused  a  rope  to  be  made,  many  thousand 
fathoms  in  length,  and  had  sounded  the  fountain  with  it,  but 
could  find  no  bottom.  By  this  the  scribe  gave  me  to  understand, 
if  there  was  any  truth  at  all  in  what  he  said,  that  in  this  fountain 

been  owing  to  their  having  been  fully  — Luc.  Phan.  x.  191.  Cp.  Hor.  iv.  Od. 

described   by    Hecataeus.    The  names  xiv.  45: — 

Crophi  and  Mophi  are   like   the  un-  "Fonttamqul  celatarigine* 

meaning  words  used  in  joke,  or  in  the  2Mns." 

nursery,  by  Orientals,  at  the  present  See  above,  note"  ch.  19.— [G.  W.] 

day ;  the  second  repeating  the  sound  of  «  t^  ^^^^  ^ad  different  offices  and 

the  first,  and  always  beginning ;withm,  as  —a^    The  sacred  scribes  held  a  high 

-fershmersh,  "saltamalta,  'Ac.  Crophi  po8t  ^  the  priesthood  ;  and  the  royal 

and  Moplu  do  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  scribes  were  the  king's  sons  and  military 

agnify     bad    and  "  good/'-[G.  W.]  men  of  „„*.    ^ere  were  also  ordinary 

Colonel  Mure  (Lit.  of  Greece,  vol.  Bcribe8  or  notaries,  who  were  convey- 

rv.  p.  387)  compares  the  Crophi  and  ancers,  y^^  letter8  on  business,  settled 

Mcpni  of  the  Saitic.  scribe  to  the  Gog  accounts,  and  performed  different  offices 

and    Magog  "qf  our  own  nunery  my-  ^  the  market.    The  sacred  scribes,  or 

thohgy    apparently  forgetting  that  the  hierognunmats,  had  also  various  duties. 

J°™f  Gog  and  Magog  come  to  us  from  gome,  as  the  one  here  mentioned,  were 

Scripture  (Easek.xxxvui.  2 ;  Rev.  xx.  8).  g^^  of  the  treasury,  others  of  the 

The  formation  of  unmeaning  or  absurd  granaries,  others  of  the  documents  be- 

words  by.  means  of  a  rhyming  repetition,  longing  to  the  temple,  &c.    The  scribes 

together  with  a  change  of  the  initial  aiWay8  had  with  them  a  bag,  or  case 

l?£?^,  w  ^J™™011  *»  our  ow*  taeWJ-  having  wooden  sides,  ornamented  with 

With  us  toe  second  word  begms  ordi-  coloured  devices  generally  on  leather, 

nanly,  not  with  m,  but  with  the  labial  ^  a  pendent  leather  mouth  tied  by  a 

nearest  to  m,  via.  6,  or  with  its  cognate  tnong  to  hold  the  ink-palette  with  its 

tennis,  p.  Examples  of  this  usage  are—  reod.pens,  the  papyrus-rolls,  and  other 

h*Hy-buriyf  hocu$-pocus,  higgledy-piggledy,  thingg  they  required,  which  was  carried 

hubbub,  mmmy-pimmy,  namby-pamby,  ko.  Dy  an    attendant  slung   at  his    back; 

In  hugger-mugger,  and  pell^nell,  we  keep  but  ^  the  house  a  box  was  sometimes 

to  the  Oriental  usage,  and  employ  the  u8ed  ^  ite  gtead.     Lucian  says  (Ma- 

m.    In  heiter-sheUer,  hum-drum,  and  per-  croD.  B.  4)  they  were  remarkable  for 

hap*  a  few  other  words,  we  adopt  an  longevity,  like  the  Braohmanes  (Brah- 

enterely  different  Bound,  ming)  0f  India,   and  others,  owing  to 

«  This  was  one  of  the  great  problems  their  mode  of  life.    (Of  their  dress  and 

of  antiquity,  as  of   later  tones ;    and  dutiee,  see  note  »  ch.  37,  figs.  8,  9,  and 

Gatmr  is  even  reported  to  have  said:-  woodcut  note  •  ch.  177.V-[G.  W.] 

ipes  lit  infill  certavkfaadl 

Bflkwos  foote*  bellnm  civile  nUnqnam." 


32  THE  NILE  ABOVE  ELEPHANTINE.  Book  IL 

there  are  certain  strong  eddies,  and  a  regurgitation,  owing  to  the 
force  wherewith  the  water  dashes  against  the  mountains,  and 
hence  a  sounding-line  cannot  be  got  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
spring. 

29.  No  other  information  on  this  head  could  I  obtain  from  any 
quarter.  All  that  I  succeeded  in  learning  further  of  the  more 
distant  portions  of  the  Nile,  by  ascending  myself  as  high  as 
Elephantine,  and  making  inquiries  concerning  the  parts  beyond, 
was  the  following : — As  one  advances  beyond  Elephantine,  the 
land  rises.6  Hence  it  is  necessary  in  this  part  of  the  river  to 
attach  a  rope  to  the  boat  on  each  side,  as  men  harness  an  ox, 
and  so  proceed  on  the  journey.  If  the  rope  snaps,  the  vessel  is 
borne  away  down  stream  by  the  force  of  the  current.  The  navi- 
gation continues  the  same  for  four  days,  the  river  winding  greatly, 
like  the  Maeander,6  and  the  distance  traversed  amounting  to 
twelve  schoenes.  Here  you  come  upon  a  smooth  and  level  plain, 
where  the  Nile  flows  in  two  branches,  round  an  island  called 
Tachompso.7    The  country  above  Elephantine  is  inhabited  by 

•  This  fact  should  have   convinced  from  Asouan  to  Meroe  may  be  performed 

Herodotus  of  the  improbability  of  the  by  land,  leaving  the  Nile  at  Koroako, 

story  of  the  river  flowing  southwards  below  Derr  the  capital  of  Nubia,  from 

into  Ethiopia.    That  boats  are  obliged  which  point  is  a  caravan  round  to  the 

to  be  dragged  by  ropes  in  order  to  pass  great  bend  at  Aboo-Hamed  above  Gebel- 

the  rapids  is  true;  and  in  performing  this  Berkel,  a  journey  of  eight  days  with 

arduous  duty  great  skill  and  agility  are  camels. — [Q.  W.] 

required,  the  men  being  often  obliged  *  The  windings  of  the  Mwander  are 

to  swim  from  rock  to  rock  to  secure  the  perhaps  at  the  present  day  still  more 

ropes  and  alter  the  direction  of  the  draft,  remarkable  than  they  were  anciently. 

After  passing  the  first  cataract  at  Asouan  owing  to  the   growth  of  the  alluvial 

(the  ancient  Syene),  which  is  done  in  plain  through  which  it  flows.    Chandler 

about  five  hours,  the  boat  sails  unim-  observes  :  "  The  river  runs  from  the 

peded  to  the  second  cataract,  a  distance  mouth  of  the  lake  vrith  many  mdmgs, 

of  232  miles ;  a  rocky  bed  of  the  river  through    groves    of  tamarisk,    toward 

called  Batn-el-Hadjar,  "  belly  of  stone,"  Miletus,  proceeding  by  the  right  wing 

continues  thence  about  45  m.  to  Sem-  of  the  theatre  in  mazes  to  the  sea,  which 

neh,  after  which  it  is  navigable  here  and  is  in  view,  and  distant,  as  we  computed, 

there,  with  occasional  rapids,  as  far  as  about  eight  miles."    (Travels,  i.  ch.  53.) 

the  third  cataract  of  Hannek,   below  A  good  representation  of  these  sinu- 

Tombos,  about  lat.   19°  40'.    Beyond  osities  will  be  found  in  the  Ionian  An- 

this  is  an  unimpeded  sail  of  200  m.  tiquities  (vol.  i.  ch.  iii.  plate  1).     By 


(passing  the  modern  Ordee    and   Old    the  age  of  Augustus  the  word        

Dongola)  to  the  fourth  cataract  about  der "  had  come  to  be  used  in  its  modern 

18  m.  above  Qebel  Berkel.   From  thence  generic  sense  (Strab.  xii.  p.  835;  Virg. 

to  the  N.  end  of  the  isle  of  Meroe  is  a  uEtu  v.  251). 

sail  of  about  240  m.,  the  river  being  7  The  distances  given  by  Herodotus 

open  some  way  further  to  the  SM  beyond  are  4  days  through  the  district  of  Do- 

the  site  of  the  city  of  Meroe'  and  the  deoaschoenus  to  Tachompso  Isle,  then 

modern  Shendy.    Between  Meroe  and  40  days  by  land,  then  12  days  by  boat 

Dongola  is  the  great  bend  or  "elbow"  to    Meroe',    altogether    56    days.     The 

of  the  Nile,  where  the  course  of  the  Nile,  however,  is  not  tortuous  like  the 

river  changes  from  a  northerly  to  a  Mseander,  nor  is  there  any  great  bend 

southerly    direction,  as    described   by  before  that  near  Korosko,  and  his  isle 

Strabo  (b.  xvii.  beg*.)  Fart  of  the  route  of  Tachompso  is  uncertain ;  but  as  he 


Chap.  29.  THE  ISLAND  TACHOMPSO.  33 

the  Ethiopians,  who  possess  one-half  of  this  island,  the  Egyptians 
occupying  the  other.  Above  the  island  there  is  a  great  lake, 
the  shores  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Ethiopian  nomads ;  after 


meals  of  its  being  inhabited  partly  by  again  navigable  (at  the  island  now  called 

Egyptian*,  partly  by  Ethiopians,  it  la  Tombos,  on  the  frontier  of  Dongola). 

possible  that  he  may  have  confounded  From  this  was  a  sail  of  12  days  more 

it  with  Philes,  which  Strabo  calls  "an  to  Meroe.    The  omission  of  all  mention 

abode  common  to"  those  two  people,  of  Napata,  the  old  capital  of  Ethiopia, 

Ptolemy    places    Metaoompso    opposite  by  the  informant  of  Herodotus,  might 

Pselcis,  where  a  large  Egyptian  fortress  at  first  sight  lead  us  to  suppose  the 

of  very  early  date  still  remains,  and  land-journey  was  through  the  desert  (to 

which  must  have   continued  to  be  a  Aboo-Hamed);  but  the  distance  of  12 

strong  post  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  days  thence  to  Meroe  is  far  too  much; 

It  was  at   Pselcis  that  Petronius  de-  and  Herodotus  evidently  speaks  of  the 

feated  the  generals  of  Candaee,  before  journey  by  the  river-side  to  the  spot 

he  advanced  to  Napata,  and  the  island  where  the  Nile  was  again  navigable, 

mentioned    by  Strabo,   to   which   the  Gebel  Berkel  is  apparently  the  "  sacred 

routed  enemy  swam  for  protection,  was  mountain  "  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvi), 

perhaps  the  Tachompso  of  Herodotus,  and  it  is  always  so  called  in  the  hiero- 

if  so,  that  island  has  since  been  carried  glyphics.    The  distances  from  Syene  to 

amy.    The  large  lake,  said  to  have  been  Napata,  and  from  this  to  Meroe,  do  not 

in  its  vicinity,  was  merely  the  open  agree  with  the  position  of  Gebel  Berkel, 

Kile  (a  reach  being  probably  called,  as  and  if  Napata  was  placed  lower  down  at 

it  now  is,  a  "  lake*'  or  birkeK) ;  and  old  Dongola,  that  position  would  agree 

from  thence  was  a  march  of  40  days  by  better  with  the  ancient  measurements, 

land  to  that  part  where  the  Nile  was  They 


V.F.  Bag.  nita.  Bog. ' 

Ctane  to  Napata .  614  ..  warty  474         Aaouan  to  Old  Dongols 484 

KaptU  to  MeroS.  360  ..  above  331  i       Dongola  to  Gebel  Berkel    .    80  (Dongola  to    J   ~» 

G.  Berkel  to  Men*  bland.  26t}MeroB  Ialand  J  asT 


874  ..  about  804*, 


Total 8il 


The  Boman  mile  may  be  reckoned  I.  of.Gagaudes.    On  the  whole,  there 

at  4860  feet;  for  though  I  found  4785  is  good  reason  for  placing  Napata  at 

to  be  its  length,  by  measuring  two,  Gebel    Berkel ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 

marked  by  milestones  on  the  coast  of  greatest  errors  to  suppose  the  ancients 

Syria,  and  other  authorities  give  it  4842  must  always  be  right  m  their  distances, 

and  4828,  or  4820  feet)  Caval*  Oanina  or  in  any  other  information.    The  name 

has  shown  it  to  be  4861  English  feet,  fi-ape-t  seems  to  signify  M  of  Ape-t"  or 

or  metres  1487*730.    The  great  remains  "Tape,"  as  if  it  were  derived  from  or 

at  Gebel  Berkel,  and  the  man  y  pyramids  an    offset   "of  Thebes"  (ta    Harris's 

near  it,  argue  that  it  was  the  capital,  Standards);  and  it  was  not  unusual  to 

unless  indeed  it  was  merely  the  "  holy  give  the  names  of  Egyptian  cities  to 

hill,"  like  that  of  Sartbat  el  Khrfdemin  those  of  Ethiopia,  aa  was  often  done  in 

the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  chosen  by  Nubia. 

the  Egyptians  as  early  as  the  reign  of       The    Itinerary  of  Antoninus   gives 

Onrtasen  I.    If  "  the   small   city  of  these  names  of  places  in  Lower  Ethl- 

Hsnata"  stood  at  old  Dongola  (formerly  opia  (or  Nubia)  :— 
called  Dankala),  which  was  evidently  v.r. 

•the  she  of  an  ancient  town,  and  has       Centre^*  to  Bvemboto  (Don*)  .   .   13 

lSS  *?"  £*  C^ital  of  thftt  P"*  of  -        I        T«phto'(T«<Tiyft»)    !    14 

Ethiopia,  this  might  account  forMeroe'  „        „        Talmia  (KaUbahee)  .   .   t8 

having  a  similar  name,    "Dunkalah."  -        -        TntxU  (Gerf  Hoaaayn)  .   so 

bLT  "£"  ^nd'^Lii"t*r*w80      -*    -*    &M&S?? :  : :  " 

noman  miles,  from  Tergedum  to  Na-  „        „        Heiraaycamtnm     (Ma-  *     ' 

{■*•»  agrees  well  with  that  from  old  bamka) 4 

Dongola  to  Gebel  Berkel ;  and  the  large  ~ 


island     

shorn  rAA  IL3T  m.'^kt  2^£Z\~?ul  (About  f  3|  English  miles ;  the  real  distance  being 
wove  old  Dongola  might  answer  to  the         ^^  flf  by  land,  antf  by  water  about  84.) 

VOL.  II.*  D 
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passing  it,  you  come  again  to  the  stream  of  the  Nile,  which  runs 
into  the  lake.  Here  you  land,  and  travel  for  forty  days  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  since  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  further, 
in  a  boat  on  account  of  the  sharp  peaks  which  jut  out  from  the 
water,  and  the  sunken  rocks  which  abound  in  that  part  of  the 
stream.  When  you  have  passed  this  portion  of  the  river  in  the 
space  of  forty  days,  you  go  on  board  another  boat  and  proceed 
by  water  for  twelve  days  more,  at  the  end  of  which  time  you 
reach  a  great  city  called  Meroe,  which  is  said  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  other  Ethiopians.8    The  only  gods  worshipped  by  the 


On  the  opposite  bank  :— 

Helrasycammon  to  Contra-ftelda 
„  M  Oontra-Talmls 

„  „  Contra-Taphls 

Phll».    .    . 
m  m         $yene.    .   . 
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(About  Mi  English  miles.) 

Pliny  (b.  xxix.)  mentions  the  towns 

taken  by  Petronius  on  his  way  to  Na- 

pata: — 

Pselcis.  Priwtii. 

Abocds.  Phthuris. 

Cambusis.  Attena.  "~ 

Stadysls,  remarkable  for  Its  cataract. 
JfajxUa,  plundered  by  him ;  and  he  went 
870  v.f.  above  Syene. 

The  distances  given  by  Pliny  are— 

K.P. 

From  Syene  to  Hetrasyoamlnoo .    ...    54 

•        .        Tama 76 

„        m        the  Ethiopian  district  of* 

Euonymlton  ....  180 

„        „        Adna 64 

„         H         Pltara 25 

„        H        Tergedum  (between  which 
two  Is  the  Island  Ga- 

gandes) 106 

„        .        Napata,  a  small  dty  .    .    80 

614 
to  Meroe*  Island,  the  dry  bemg  60  M.P. 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Island    .    .  360 


(About  804*  English  miles.) 


874 


Ptolemy  (Geog.  iv.  5,  7  &  8)  omits 
the  names  of  towns  between  Syene  and 
Pselcis;  but  opposite  Pselcis  he  places 
Metacompso;  and  then,  "  after  Pselcis 
and  the  great  cataract  (of  Wadee  Hal- 
feh)  he  mentions  Tasitia,  Boon  (BoWl 
Autoba,  Phthuri,  Pierfi,  Ptemythis 
{TlT9fi9$ls),  Abuncis,  Cambysis  cerarium, 
Erchoas,  Satachtha,  Uon(M6pov\  Nacis, 
and  Tathis,  on  the  W.  bank;  and  on  the 
opposite  side  Pnups,  Berethis,  Gerbd, 
Pataeta,  Ponteris,  Primis-parva,  Arabia, 
Napata,  Sacole,  San  dace,  Orbadari,  Pri- 
inia-magna,  and  then  the  island  forming 


the  district  of  Meroe,  lying  between  the 
Nile  which  flows  to  the  W.  of  it,  and 
the  Astaboras  which  is  to  the  £.,  be* 
yond  which  is  Sacolchg,  Eser,  Dororum 
(AeSpw*)  Vicus,  and  then  the  junction 
of  the  Nile  and  Astapus.  But  his 
adding  "  and  then  the  junction  of  the 
Astaboras  and  the  Astapus"  tends  to 
mislead;  and  he  probably  meant  "of 
the  Astasobas  and  the  Astapus." — 
[G.  W.l 

*  This  is  in  contradistinction  to  the 
popdXes,  which  in  this  instance  may 
have  been  merely  a  corruption  of  ••  No- 
bate,"  since  an  agricultural  people  could 
not  have  been  nomade.  For  though, 
late  writers  pretend  that  the  Nobatse 
were  a  Libyan  people,  introduced  into 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  it  is  evident  that  the  name  was 
of  early  date  and  Ethiopian,  having  been 
taken  from  the  ram-headed  deity,  prin- 
cipally worshipped  there,  Noub,  Noum, 
or  Nou,  who  was  the  Great  God  of 
Ethiopia  from  the  most  remote  periods 
(see  next  note,  And  App.  ch.  in.  §  2). 
hlQloty  was  evidently  a  corruption  of  the 
Egyptian  name  for  southern  Ethiopia 
or  Nubia,  "Ethaush"  or  "Ethoah," 
the  ps  being  substituted  for  sh,  a  sound 
the  Greeks  could  neither  write  nor  pro- 
nounce. The  Greeks  (like  the  Arabs) 
often  adopted  a  word  having  some  sig- 
nification in  their  own  language,  if  it 
resembled  a  foreign  one,  and  the  Greek 
derivation  of  AlBloty  is  on  a  par  with 
that  of  Iais,  from  flats,  "knowledge" 
(Plut.  de  Is.  s.  2),  and  many  others. 
The  isle  of  Meroe,  formed  by  three 
rivers,  as  Strabo  and  Josephus  state, 
was  the  peninsula  contained  between  the 
main  branch  of  the  Nile  on  the  west; 
the  Astapus  or  the  modern  Abawee. 
Nile,  or  Bahr-el-Asrek,  with  its  tribu- 
tary the  Rahad  (probably  the  Astasobas) 
on  the  south;  and  the  Astaboras,  now 
the  A'tbara,  on  the  east;  and  according 
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THE  DESERTERS. 


Book  II. 


the  warlike  expeditions  of  the  Ethiopians ;  when  it  commands 
they  go  to  war,1  and  in  whatever  direction  it  bids  them  march, 
thither  steughtway  they  carry  their  arms. 

30.  On  leaving  this  city,  and  again  mounting  the  stream,  in 
the  same  space  of  time  which  it  took  you  to  reach  the  capital 
from  Elephantine,  you  come  to  the  Deserters,2  who  bear  the 


more  like  an  Indian  than  an  Egyptian 
Godt  though  he  wean  a  head-dress  oora- 
mon  to  Gods  and  Kings,  especially  in 
Ptolemaic  and  Roman  times.  .He  was 
perhaps  the  barbaric  God  mentioned  by 
Strabo.  The  whole  character  of  the 
temple  is  copied  from  Egypt,  and  the 
Amun  of  Thebes  and  the  ram-headed 
Koum  or  Noub  hold  the  most  conspi- 
cuous places  there.  Indeed  the  ram- 
headed  God  was  the  chief  deity  through- 
out Ethiopia;  and  though  a  Uou-heaaed 
God  is  found  at  Amara,  as  well  as  at 
Wadv  Owatayb,  there  is  no  appearance 
of  his  having  been  of  the  same  early 
age  as  Koum,  and  the  king  whose  name 
occurs  on  both  temples  is  of  late  time. 
It  is  to  these  two,  Jupiter  and  Osiris, 
that  Strabo  alludes  when  he  says,  "  the 
Ethiopians  acknowledge  two  Gods,  one 
immortal,  the  cause  of  all  things,  the 
other  mortal,  who  has  no  name,"  or 
more  properly  whose  name  was  not 
uttered,  the  mysterious  Osiris,  who  had 
lived  on  earth,  and,  dying,  had  beoome 
the  judge  of  men  in  a  future  state.  He 
also  mentions  other  inferior  Gods.— 
TG.W.] 

1  The  influence  of  the  priests  at 
Meroe,  through  the  belief  that  they 
spoke  the  commands  of  the  Deity,  is 
more  fully  shown  by  Strabo  and  Dio- 
dorus,  who  say  it  was  their  custom  to 
send  to  the  king,  when  it  pleased  them; 
and  order  him  to  put  an  end  to  himself, 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  oracle 
imparted  to  them ;  and  to  such  a  degree 
had  they  contrived  to  enslave  the  un- 
derstanding of  those  princes 
tMf  by  superstitious  fears,  that 
they  were  obeyed  without  op- 
position. At  length  a  king, 
called  Ergamenes,  a  contem- 
porary of  Ptolemy  Fhiladel- 
phus,  dared  to  disobey  their 
orders,  and  having  entered 
"  the  golden  chapel "  with  his 
soldiers,  caused  them  to  be  put 
to  death  in  his  stead,  and 
abolished  the  custom  (Diod. 
iii.  6;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  1163). 
Ergamenes  had  "  studied  the  philosophy 
of  Greece/'  and  had  the  sense  to  dis- 


tinguish between  priestly  rule  and  reli- 
gion, knowing  that  blind  obedience  to 
the  priests  old  not  signify  obedience 
to  the  divine  will;  but  these  vested 
rights  on  man's  credulity  seem  to  here 
been  afterwards  revived  among  the  Ethio- 
pians, and  the  expedition  sent  by  Mo- 
hammed Ali  up  the  White  Nile  learnt 
that  the  same  custom  of  ordering  the 
king  to  die  now  exists  among  some  of 
their  barbarous  descendants.  The  name 
of  Ergamenes  iB  found  in  the  temple  of 
Dakkeh,  in  Nubia.— [G.  W.l 

8  The  descendants  of  the  340,000 
deserters  from  Peammetichus  lived,  ao- 
cordingto  Herodotus,  4  months' journey 
above  Elephantine  (ch.  31),  from  which 
Meroe  stood  half-way.  He  reckons  (ch. 
29)  56  days  from  Elephantine  to  Meroe, 
the  double  of  which  would  be  112, 
instead  of  120  days;  and  Meroe  being 
half-way  would  require  the  country  of 
the  Automoli  to  be  in  the  modern 
Abyssinia.  They  were  called  'Aa/tdx* 
in  allusion  to  their  original  post  on  the 
"left,"  not  of  the  king,  but  of  the 
Egyptian  army,  the  cause  of  their  de- 
sertion (see  following  note).  This  word 
may  be  traced  in  the  shemal,  "  left,"  of 
the  Arabic;  and  Esar,  a  city  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  17  days  from  Meroe. 
where  the  Egyptian  deserters  lived  300 
years,  is  remarkable  from  having  the 
same  signification  in  Arabic,  yesir  being 
also  "the  left."  Some  have  derived 
the  name  of  Axum  in  Abyssinia  from 
'k<TfUx>  According  to  Strabo  (xvii.  p. 
541)  they  were  called  Sembrites,  or 
Sebritee,  meaning  "strangers,"  which 
may  either  be  compounded  of  the 
Egyptian  atanmo,  "stranger,"  and  to-i 
(or  mber*)f  "new;"  or  be  taken  from 
the  name  of  the  country  they  inhabited, 
Saba;  for  "Sembrites"  is  the  same  as 
"Sebrites,"  mb  being  often  pronounced 
simply  b.    It  is  remarkable  that  Strabo 

?  laces  the  country  they  inhabited,  called 
'eneeia,  inland  from  the  port  of  Saba 
(xvii.  p.  530).  They  lived  in  an  island 
above  that  of  Meroe,  and  in  his  time 
they  were  subject  to  one  of  the  many 
queens  who  at  various  periods  ruled 
Ethiopia:  for  there  was  a  queen  Oandaoc 
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name  of  Asmach.    This  word,  translated  into  our  language, 
means  "the  men  who  stand  on  the  left  hand  of  the  king."* 


in  the  time  of  Petronius ;  and  this  title,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  discovers  of 
rather  than  name,  passed,  according  to  an  inscription  at  Aboosimbel  in  Nubia* 
Pliny  (vi.  29),  from  one  queen  to  another  written  apparently' by  the  Greeks  who 
for  many  years.  The  monuments  of  accompanied  PBammetichue  when  in 
Oebel  Berkel,  and  other  places,  also  pursuit  of  the  deserters.  These  Greeks 
•how  that  queens  frequently  held  the  were  the  Ionian*  and  Carians  taken  into 
sceptre  in  Ethiopia;  but  the  queen  of  his  pay,  in  order,  as  Herodotus  was  told 
Sheba  in  Solomon's  time,  claimed  by  (ch.  152),  to  aid  in  dethroning  his 
the  Abyssinians,  was  evidently  not  from  colleagues,  though  in  reality  from  the 
that  country,  for  Sheba  was  probably  advantage  of  employing  the  Greeks 
in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia,  and  against  the  increasing  power  of  his 
the  Arabians,  like  the  Ethiopians,  were  Asiatic  neighbours  (see  note  *  on  ch. 
frequently  governed  by  queens.  (See  152).  The  first  Greeks  known  to  the 
note  to  Book  iii.  ch.  107).  The  name  Egyptians  being  Ionians  led  to  the  name 
Saba  may  point  out  a  connexion  with  Ionian  being  afterwards  used  by  them 
the  country  where  the  ton-god  was  for  all  Greeks,  as  we  find  in  the  Bo- 
worshipped  (saba  meaning  "  lion  ") ;  and  setta  stone,  and  other  documents.  The 
Josephas  (Antiq.  ii.  5)  says  that  Saba  Asiatics,  for  a  similar  reason,  called 
was  a  name  of  Meroe.  The  withdrawal  the  Greeks  "Ionians/'  "the  race  of 
of  the  Egyptian  troops  to  Ethiopia  is  Javan."  Ionia  in  the  Nakhah-i-Rustam, 
readily  explained  by  the  intercourse  that  Inscription  is  "YavanaY*  or  Fund,  and 
bad  so  long  subsisted  between  the  two  the  ancient  Greeks  are  still  known  in 
countries.  The  royal  family  of  Ethi-  Arabic  as  the  "  Yunani,"  or  "IunanL" 
opia  was  often  related  by  marriage  to  The  inscription  states  that  Psammeti- 
that  of  Egypt,  which  accounts  for  some  chus  himself  went  as  far  as  Elephantine, 
princes  of  Cush  having  the  title  "  royal  the  Greeks  being  sent  forward  with 
son"  in  the  Theban  sculptures  (though  some  of  his  adherents  into  Ethiopia; 
these  are  mostly  Egyptian  viceroys,  and  and  the  point  where  they  had  a  parley 
was  of  Pharaohs) ;  and  the  fact  of  the  with  the  deserters  was  apparently,  from 
njal  succession  having  been  maintained  the  inscription,  near  Kerkis,  some  dis- 
in  the  female  line  explains  the  reason  of  tance  above  Abooaimbel,  where  on  their 
so  many  queens  having  ruled  in  Ethi-  return  they  left  this  record  of  their 
owa.  This  too  gave  the  Ethiopians  a  journey.  It  is  also  curious  from  its 
claim  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  when  the  style ;  and  from  the  early  indication  of 
direct  line  failed,  and  accounts  for  the  the  long  vowels,  H  and  fi  (the  latter 
Sabaooa  and  others  occasionally  obtain-  apparently  an  0  with  a  dot  in  the 
ing  the  crown  of  Egypt  by  right  and  not  centre),  which — as  well  as  other  argu- 
by  conquest. — [G.  W.]  ments — proves  that  they  came  gradually 
3  Diodorus  says  that  the  reason  of  the  into  use,  and  long  before  the  time  of 
Egyptian  troops  deserting  from  Psam-  Simonides,  who  was  not  born  till  556  B.C. 
uetichus  was  his  having  placed  them  The  reign  of  Psammetichus  dates  in  the 
in  the  left  wing,  while  the  right  was  middle  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  The  in- 
gwen  to  the  strangers  in  his  army,  scription,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
which  is  not  only  more  probable  than  transcript,  is  thus  translated  by  Colonel 
the  reason  assigned  by  Herodotus,  but  Leake: — "King    Psamatichus    having 
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come  to  Elephantine,  those  who  were  above  Kerkis,  to  where  the  river  rises  (?) 

*Hh  Psamatiehns,  the  son  of  Theocles,  the  Egyptian  Amasis.  The  writer 

▼rote  this.    They  sailed,  and  came  to  is  Dameerchon  the  son  of  Amcebiohua, 
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These  Deserters  are  Egyptians  of  the  warrior  caste,  who,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  went  over  to  the 
Ethiopians  in  the  reign  of  king  Psammetichus.  The  cause  of 
their  desertion  was  the  following : — Three  garrisons  were  main- 
tained in  Egypt  at  that  time/  one  in  the  city  of  Elephantine 
against  the  Ethiopians,  another  in  the  Pelusiac  Daphnae,5  against 
the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  and  a  third,  against  the  Libyans,  in 
Marea.  (The  very  same  posts  are  to  this  day  occupied  by  the 
Persians,  whose  forces  are  in  garrison  both  in  Daphnee  and  in 
Elephantine.)  Now  it  happened,  that  on  one  occasion  the 
garrisons  were  not  relieved  during  the  space  of  three  years ;  the 
soldiers,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  consulted  together, 
and  having  determined  by  common  consent  to  revolt,  marched 
away  towards  Ethiopia.  Psammetichus,  informed  of  the  move- 
ment, set  out  in  pursuit,  and  coming  up  with  them,  besought 
them  with  many  words  not  to  desert  the  gods  of  their  country, 
nor  abandon  their  wives  and  children.  "  Nay,  but,"  said  one  of 
the  deserters  with  an  unseemly  gesture,  "  wherever  we  go,  we 
are  sure  enough  of  finding  wives  and  children."  Arrived  in 
Ethiopia,  they  placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  king. 
In  return,  he  made  them  a  present  of  a  tract  of  land  which 
belonged  to  certain  Ethiopians  with  whom  he  was  at  feud, 
bidding  them  expel  the  inhabitants  and  take  possession  of  their 

and   Pelephua   (?)   the   son    of  Uda-  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  waa  no 

mas"  (7).    (This  Ph  looks  rather  like  A  in  public  documents  till  the  archon- 

the  old  K  or  Q.)    In  the  same  place  are  ship  of  Euclid,  n.c.  403.    But  the  long 

several  other  inscriptions,  some  ef  the  Towels  were  used  earlier  by  the  Greeks  of 

same  style  and  time,  and  others  written  Asia  Minor.   The  A  and  2  were  changed 

by  Phoenicians  in  their  language,  the  to  *  and  G  in  the  age  of  the  later 

date  of  which  is  unknown.    If  this  was  Ptolemies,  and  were  re-introduced  in 

the  3rd,  instead  of  the  1st  Psammeti-  the  reign  of  Adrian.— [G.  W.] 

onus,  "the  Egyptian  Amasis"  may  have  4  It  was  always  the  custom  of  the 

been  the  general,   afterwards  king  of  Egyptians  to  have  a  garrison  stationed, 

Egypt;  for  Herodotus,  who  only  men-  as  Herodotus  states,  on  the  frontier,  at 

tions  one  Psammetichus,  may  have  been  Elephantine,  at  Daphne  of  Pelushim, 

wrong  in  supposing  the  desertion  of  the  and  at  Marea;  but  in  the  time  of  the 

troops  took    place  under   the  son  of  victorious  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty 

Neco.  This  would  bring  the  date  of  the  others  were  stationed  at  Semneh,  above 

inscription  within  600  b.c.    (See  note  •  the  second  cataract,   and  also  farther 

on  oh.  161,  and  hist,  notice  App.  ch.  south  in  Upper  Ethiopia,  as  well  as  in 

viiL  §  34.)    There  is  a  coin  of  Thrace  various  parts  of  Asia  where  they  had 

of  date  about  550  b.g  which  has  the  extended  their  conquests,  _ which  last 

A  (in  Millingen),  though  many  much  were  only  finally  taken  from  them  in 

later  have  not  the  long  vowels.    Coins  the  time  of  Neco  II.,  the  son  and  suo- 

and   vases  are  no  authorities  against  cessor  of  this  Psammetichus.— {G.  W.j 

their  use,  as    the   archaic   style  was  •  Daphne,  Daphnl,  or  Daphnes  was 

imitated  to  a  late  time.    Some  inscrip-  16  Roman  miles  from  Pelusium,  accord  - 

tions,  as  that  of  Potidea  in  the  British  ing  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.     It 

Museum,  as  late  as  432,  have  no  H  nor  was  the  Tahpanhes  of  Scripture.    See 

A.    The  B  is  XX,  and  the  Y  is  ♦*;  and  Jer.  xliii.  8 ;  fczek.  xxx.  18.— [G.  W.] 
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territory.  From  the  time  that  this  settlement  was  formed,  their 
acquaintance  with  Egyptian  manners  has  tended  to  civilise  the 
Ethiopians.6 

31.  Thus  the  course  of  the  Nile  is  known,  not  only  throughout 
Egypt,  but  to  the  extent  of  four  months'  journey  either  by  land 
or  water  above  the  Egyptian  boundary ;  for  on  calculation  it  will 
be  found  that  it  takes  that  length  of  time  to  travel  from  Ele- 
phantine to  the  country  of  the  Deserters.  There  the  direction 
of  the  river  is  from  west  to  east.7  Beyond,  no  one  has  any 
certain  knowledge  of  ite  course,  since  the  country  is  uninhabited 
by  reason  of  the  excessive  heat. 

32.  I  did  hear,  indeed,  what  I  will  now  relate,  from  certain 
natives  of  Cyrgn£.  Once  u^qnjLtime,  they  said,  they  were  on  a 
visit  to  the  oracular  shrine  of  Ammon.8  when  it  chanced  that  in 


*  This  would  be  n  strong  argument,  its  answers  were  sought  in  the  solution 
if  required,  against  the  notion  of  civili-  of  difficult  questions  in  the  days  of 
sation  having  come  from  the  Ethiopians  Juvenal,  "after  the  cessation  of  the 
to  Egypt;  but  the  monuments  prove  Delphic  oracle."  In  consulting  the  god 
beyond  all  question  that  the  Ethiopians  at  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  it  was  custom- 
borrowed  from  Egypt  their  religion  and  ary,  says  Quintus  Curtius,  "  for  the 
their  habits  of  civilisation.  They  even  priests  to  carry  the  figure  of  the  god  in 
adopted  the  Egyptian  as  the  language  a  gilded  boat,  ornamented  with  nume- 
of  religion  and  of  the  court,  which  it  rous  silver  patens  hanging  from  it  on 
continued  to  be  till  the  power  of  the  both  sides,  behind  which  followed  a  train 
Pharaohs  had  fallen,  and  their  dominion  of  matrons  and  virgins  singing  a  certain 
wu  again  confined  to  the  frontier  of  uncouth  hymn,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Ethiopia.  It  was  through  Egypt  too  country,  with  a  view  to  propitiate  the 
that  Christianity  passed  into  Ethiopia,  deity,  and  induce  him  to  return  a  satis- 
even  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles  (Acts  factory  answer."  See  the  boat  or  ark  of 
▼iiL  27),  as  is  shown  by  the  eunuch  of  Nou  (Nef )  in  the  Temple  of  Elephantine 
queen  Candace  (see  note8  on  thi»chap-  in  PI.  56,  57  of  Dr.  Toung  and  the 
tor).  Other  proofs  of  their  early  con-  Egyptian  Society.  Of  the  appearance 
Tenion  are  also  found,  as  in  the  inscrip-  of  the  God  he  says,  "  id  quod  pro  Deo 
tioos  at  Farras,  above  Aboosimbel,  one  colitur,  non  eandem  effigiem  habet, 
of  which  has  the  date  of  Diocletian,  quam  vulgo  Diis  artifices  accommoda- 
though  the  Nobatse  are  said  not  to  verunt,  umbriculo  maxime  similis  est 
have  become  Christians  till  the  reign  habitus,  smaragdis  et  gemmia  .coagmen- 
of  Justinian.  The  erroneous  notion  of  tatus:"  but  the  word  umbriculo  has  par- 
Egypt  having  borrowed  from  Ethiopia  plezed  all  commentators, 
may  perhaps  have  been  derived  from  All  the  cultivable  spots,  abounding 
the  return  of  the  Egyptian  court  to  with  springs,  in  that  desert,  are  called 
Egypt  after  it  had  retired  to  Ethiopia  Wan ;  the  chief  of  which  are  the  See- 
on  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds. —  wah,  the  Little  Oasis,  the  Wah  sur- 
[O.W.]  named  e*  Dakhleh,  ».  *.,  "the  inner," 
m  7  This  only  applies  to  the  white  or  western,  and  the  Wah  el  Khargeh, 
river,  or  western  branch  of  the  Nile. —  "the  outer  Oasis,"  to  the  east  of  it, 
[6.  W.J  which  is  the  Great  Oasis.  The  others, 
1  This  was  in  the  modern  Oasis  of  of  El  Hayz,  Farafreh,  and  the  Oases  of 
See-wah  (Siwah),  where  remains  of  the  the  Blacks,  in  the  interior,  to  the  west- 
temple  are  still  seen.  The  oracle  long  ward,  are  small,  and  some  of  them  only 
continued  in  great  repute,  and  though  temporarily  inhabited ;  but  those  above 
in  Strabo's  time  it  began  to  lose  its  im-  mentioned  are  productive,  and  abound 
portance  (the  mode  of  divination  learnt  in  palms,  fruit-trees,  rice,  barley,  and 
from  Etruria  having  superseded  the  con-  various  productions.  They  are  not,  as 
•nltation  of  the  distant  Ammon),  still  often  supposed,  cultivated  spots  in  the 
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the  course  of  conversation  with  Etearchus,  the  Ammonian  king, 
the  talk  fell  upon  the  Nile,  how  that  its  sources  were  unknown 
to  all  men.  Etearchus  upon  this  mentioned  that  some  Nasa- 
monians*  had  once  come  to  his  court,  and  when  asked  if  they 
could  give  any  information  concerning  the  uninhabited  jSarte  of 
Libya,  had  told  the  following  tala  (The  Nasamonians  are  a 
Libyan  race  who  occupy  the  Syrtis,  and  a  tract  of  no  great  size 
towards  the  east.1)  They  said  there  had  grown  up  among  them 
some  wild  young  men,  the  sons  of  certain  chiefs,  who,  when  they 
came  to  man's  estate,  indulged  in  all  manner  of  extravagancies, 
and  among  other  things  drew  lots  for  five  of  their  number  to  go 
and  explore  the  desert  parts  of  Libya,  and  try  if  they  could  not 
penetrate  further  than  any  had  done  previously.  (The  coast  of 
Libya  along  the  sea  which  washes  it  to  the  north,  throughout  its 
entire  length  from  Egypt  to  Cape  Soloeis,2  which  is  its  furthest 
point,  is  inhabited  by  Libyans  of  many  distinct  tribes  who  possess 
the  whole  tract  except  certain  portions  which  belong  to  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks.8     Above  the  coast-line  and  the 


midst  of  an  endless  level  tract  of  sand,  Book  iv.  ch.  42).    Herodotus,  too,  mea- 

but  abrupt    depressions   in   the  high  sures  the  breadth  of  Libya  from  Egypt 

table-land,  portions  of  which  are  irri-  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  northern 

gated  by  running  streams,  and,  being  coast,  not  to  the  most  westerly  head- 

surrounded  by  cliffs  more  or  less  pre*  land  to  the  south  of  it,  which  too  he  is 

cipitoua,  are  in  appearance  not  unlike  a  not  likely  to  have  known ;  and  Aristotle 

portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  with  (De  Mundo,  3)  shows  the  Greeks  mea- 

its  palm-trees,  villages,   and    gardens,  sured  the  extent  of  Africa  £.  and  W., 

transported  to  the  desert,  without  its  only  along  the  northern  coast,  by  saying 

rrrer,  and  bordered  by  a  sandy  plain  "  it  extends  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 

reaching  to  the  hills  that  surround  it,  [Q.  W.] 

in  which  stunted  tftmarifk  bushes,  coarse  *  That  is,  the  Cyrenaioa,  and  the  pos- 

grasses,  and  desert  plants  struggle  to  sessions  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Carth*- 

xeep  themselves  above  the  drifted  sand  ginians,  or  more  properly  the  Poeni,  on 

that  collects  around  them.— [G.  W.]  the  N.  and  W.  coasts.    Poeni,  Punici, 

9  This   word   seems  to  be    "  Nairn  and  Phoaoices  were  the  same  name  of 

Amun"  or  "  Negroes  of  Ammonitis,"  the  race,  oi,  or  at,  and  u  having  the  same 

or  Northern   Libya ;  Nahri  being  the  sound  in  Greek.    Carthaginian  signified 

Egyptian    name    for   the    Negroes    of  properly  the   people  of   Carthage,  as 

Africa.    8ee  my  note  on  ch.  182,  Book  Tyrians  did  the  "  Phoenicians  of  Tyre  ;*' 

iv.-~[G.  W.]  for  the  Phoenicians  called  themselves 

1  Vide  infra  iv.  172,  173.  from  the  name  of  their  towns,  Tyrians, 

8  This  is  supposed  by  Rennell  to  be  Sidoniana, &c.    Cartha,  the  "city/'  was 

Gape  Cantin,  near  Mogador,  on  the  W.  first  applied  to  Tyre,  from  which  Her- 

ooast  of  Africa;  but,  with  great  defer-  cules  obtained  the  title  of  Melcarthus, 

enoe  to  so  high  an  authority,  I  am  in-  or  Melek-Kartha,  "  Lord  of  the  City/' 

clined  to  think  it  Cape  Spartel,  near  corrupted  into  Melioertea  or  Melioartus, 

Tangier,  as  the  Persian  Sataspes*  con-  "  who/'  Sanchoniatho  says,  "  was  Her- 

demned  by  Xerxes  to  undertake  the  cules,"  and  who  in  a  Phoenician  insorip- 

voyage  round  Africa,  is  said,  after  sail-  tion  at  Malta  is  called  Adonin  Melkarth 

iog  through  the  Straits  of   Gibraltar  ?wi    Tzura,     K"1V  h]}2  TMfho  pIK 

(PUlars  of  Hercules)  and  doubling  the  «  our  Lord  Melkarth,  Baal  of  Tyre. ' 

Libyan  promontory  called  Soloeis,  to  Carthagena(Carthagina,  Carthage)  was 

we  steered  southwards,  for  here  the  Kartha  Yena,  the  "new  city"  (koi^i 

wuiherly  course  evidently  begins  (see  w6\ts),  in  opposition  to  the  parent  Tjrw, 
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country  inhabited  by  the  maritime  tribes,  Libya  is  full  of  wild 
beasts ;  while  beyond  the  wild  beast  region  there  is  a  tract  which 
is  wholly  sand,  very  scant  of  water,  and  utterly  and  entirely  a 
desert4  The  young  men  therefore,  despatched  on  this  errand 
by  their  comrades  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  and  provisions, 
travelled  at  first  through  the  inhabited  region,  passing  which 
they  came  to  the  wild  beast  tract,  whence  they  finally  entered 
upon  the  desert,  which  they  proceeded  to  cross  in  a  direction 
from  east  to  west.  After  journeying  for  many  days  over  a  wide 
extent  of  sand,  they  came  at  last  to  a  plain  where  they  observed 
trees  growing ;  approaching  them,  and  seeing  fruit  on  them,  they 
proceeded  to  gather  it  While  they  were  thus  engaged,  there 
came  upon  them  some  dwarfish  men,5  under  the  middle  height, 


or  to  Utica,  t.  e.  Atika,  the  "  old  "  (city),  A  record  seems  still  to  be  preserved 
which  was  founded  before  by  the  Pho  of  the  Phoenician  trade  on  the  western 
nioians  on  the  African  coast  about  B.C.  coast  of  Africa  in  the  peculiar  glass- 
1520,  or  according  to  Velleius  Pater-  beads  found  there,  which  are  known  to 
cuius  (i.  2),  at  the  same  time  asMegara,  be  ancient,  and  are  now  highly  prised. 
b.c.  1131.  Utica  was  probably  not  so  The  Venetians  send  out  a  modern  un- 
called till  after  the  building  of  Carthage  perfect  imitation  of  them  to  Africa. 
(as  Musr-el- Atika  received  that  name  They  are  aUo  said  to  have  been  found 
after  the  foundation  of  the  new  Must,  in  Cornwall  and  in  Ireland. — f  G.  W.J 
or  Cairo).  The  "new  town,"  Cartha-  4  Vide  infra,  iv.  181,  for  the  division 
gena,  was  the  "  nova  Carthago  "  of  Dido  of  Africa  into  three  regions ;  and  for  the 
(Ovid,  Ep.  Dido  to  JEn. ;  Virg.  Mn.  i.  true  character  of  the  desert,  see  note  on 
366) ;  but  it  was  founded  B.C.  1259,  long  iv.  185. 

before  Dido's    supposed  time.      Some  *  Men  of  diminutive  sise  really  exist 

think  it  was  built  more  than  two  centu-  in  Africa,  but  the  Nasamones  probably 

ries  after  Gades  and  Tartessus  in  Spain,  only  knew  of  some  by  report.    Those 

and  Velleius  Paterculus  sayB  Gades  was  to  the  S.W.  of  Abyssinia  are  called 

a  few  years  older  than  Utica.    He  dates  Dokos.    Dr.  Krapf  says  they  have  dark 

the  building  of  Carthage  by  Elista,  or  olive  complexions,  and  live  in  a  oom- 

Dido,  60  years  before  Rome,  or  813  B.C  pletely    savage    state,    having   neither 

(i.  6) ;  but  his  authority  is  of  no  weight,  nouses,  temples,  nor  holy  trees,  like  the 

(Cp.  Justin,  xviii.  5.)     Cartha  is  the  Gallas;  yet  with  an  idea  of  a  higher 

same  as  Kiriath,  common  in  Hebrew  Being  called  Ter,  to  whom  they  pray 

names.    Some  object  to  the  above  deri-  with  their  head  upon  the  ground  and 

vation  of  Cartha-jena,  because  jena  or  their  feet  supported  upright  against  a 

yena,  "new,"  iB  not  a  Semitic,  but  a  tree,  or  a  stone.    They  have  no  laws, 

Turk  or  Tartar  word,  and  is  properly  and  no  arms,  but  feed  on  roots,  mice, 

yengi  or  yeki;  and  they  prefer  the  Greek  serpents,  honey,  etc.    They  are  about 

Carchedo  as  the  name  of  the  city,  de-  4  feet  high.     They  are  not  Negroes, 

riving  it  from  Caer  or  Car,  and  Hed&h  or  (See  Ethnological  Journal,  No.  1,  p.  43, 

hedith, " new."   The  latter  word  is  found  and  No.  2.)    Some  have  thought  the 

in  Besetha,  "  New-town  "  (Joseph.  Bell.  Simia  Sylvanus  of  Africa  gave  rise  to 

Jud.  v.  4).    But  whether  jena  is  admis-  the  story,  agreeing  as  it  does  with  their 

sible  or  no,  Cartha  is  the  substantive,  as  description  by  Photius  (Cod.  iii.  Bibl.  p. 

in  Helkarth,  or  Melek  Kartha,  "  Lord  8) :   "  M>  8i  rpix**  Mcurvpbovs  8<& 

of  the  City "  applied  to  Hercules  in  vayrbs  tov  crAparos."    The  pigmies  are 

Phoenician  inscriptions,  and  found  in  mentioned  by  Homer  (IL  iii,  6)  and 

Carteia  and  Kiriath.    The  resemblance  others,  and  often  represented  on  Greek 

of  the  name  of  its  citadel  Bvrsa  (said  to  vases.    Homer  and  Aristotle  (Hist.  An. 

have  been  called  from  the  hide)  to  those  viii.  12)  place  them  near  the  sources  of 

of  Borsippa,  or  Biro-Nimroud,  and  the  the  Nile,  which  might  agree  with  the 

Arab  Bourn  near  Babylon,  is  singular.  Dokos.  Pliny  (vi.  19),  Philostratus  (Vit. 
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who  seized  them  and  carried  them  off.  The  Nasamonians  could 
not  understand  a  word  of  their  language,  nor  had  they  any 
acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  Nasamonians.  They  were 
led  across  extensive  marshes,  and  finally  came  to  a  town,  where 
all  the  men  were  of  the  height  of  their  conductors,  and  black- 
oomplexioned.  A  great  river  flowed  by  the  town,6  running  from 
west  to  east,  and  containing  crocodiles. 

33.  Here  let  me  dismiss  Etearchus7  the  Ammonian,  and  his 
story,  only  adding  that  (according  to  the  Cyrenseans)  he  declared 
that  the  Nasamonians  got  safe  back  to  their  country,  and  that 
the  men  whose  city  they  had  reached  were  a  nation  of  sorcerers. 
With  respect  to  the  river  which  ran  by  their  town,  Etearchus 
conjectured  it  to  be  the  Nile;8  and  reason  favours  that  view. 
For  the  Nile  certainly  flows  out  of  Libya,  dividing  it  down  the 
middle,  and  as  I  conceive,  judging  the  unknown  from  the  known, 
rises  at  the  same  distance  from  its  mouth  as  the  Ister.9    This 


Apoll.   Ty.  Hi.  47),  and  othen,  place  which  the  Nile  comes  in  the  East  (xvii. 

them  in  India  (see  Ctesias  Ind.  §  11).  p.   1116),   as  well    as    his    large  lake 

Strabo  (i.  p.  50)  says  the  fable  was  in-  Pseboa,  above  Meroe,  was  evidently  the 

vented  by  Homer,  who  represented  them  modern  Dembea  of  Abyssinia,  the  Coloe 

Irving  by  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  whither  Palus  of  Ptolemy's  Astapus,  through 

the  cranes  retiring  from  the  winter  and  which  the  Blue  (or  Black)  Nile  runs. 

snows  of  the  north  brought  slaughter  See  Plin.  viii.  21,  "Lake  Nigris,"  and 

and  death  on  the  Pygmean  race.    He  v.  9;  and  compare  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  1162. 

thinks  that  certain  little  men  of  Ethiopia  — fG.  W.] 

were  the  origin  of  the  fable  (xvii.  n.        *  The  meaning  of  this  passage  has 

1162),  as  Aristotle  does  (H.  An.  vhi.  been    much    disputed,    but    Schweig- 

12),  who  calls  them  Troglodyte.  Pomp,  hawser's  final  decision  upon  it  (Lex. 

Mela  (iii.  8)  places  them  very  far  south,  Herod,  ad  voc.  fi4rpoy),  which  is  here 

and  speaks  of  their  fighting,  with  the  followed,  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  satis- 

cranes,    "pro    satis    frugibuB."      (Cp.  factory.    Herodotus  does  not  intend  any 

Strabo  i.  p.  53 ;  xvii  p.  1162.)    iElian  such  exact  correspondency  between  the 

(Hist.  An.  xv.  29)  has  a  fable  of  Juno  Nile  and  the  Danube  as  Larcher  (note 

turning  their  queen  M  Oerana "  into  a  ad  he.),  much  less  such  as  Niebuhr 

crane.— [G.  W. j  (Scythia,  p.  40,  Engl.  Trans.)  and  Dahl- 

*  It  seems  not  improbable  that  we  mann  (Life,  p.  65)  imagined.  He  is 
have  here  a  mention  of  the  river  Niger,  only  speaking  of  the  comparative  length 
and  of  the  ancient  representative  of  the  of  the  two  streams,  and  conjectures  that 
modern  city  of  Timbuctoo.  See  Blakesley  they  are  equal  in  this  respect.  Herein 
ad  loc.  no  doubt  he  exhibits  his  over-love  of 

7  If  Etearchus  was  not  a  corruption  symmetry  (see  note  to  Book  iv.  ch.  181) ; 

of  a  native  name,  he  must  have  been  a  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  suppose, 

Greek,  probably  from  that  Oasis  having  with  Niebuhr,  that  he  considered  the 

been  conquered  by  the  Cyreneans. —  two  streams  to  correspond  in  all  points, 

[G.  W.J  and  because  the  Nile  made  an  angle  in 

*  This  large  river,  which  traversed  its  course  above  the  country  of  the  De- 
the  centre  of  Africa,  and  abounded  in  sorters  (ch.  31),  regarded  the  Danube 
crocodiles  (ch.  22),  probably  represented  as  making  a  similar  angle  in  the  upper 
more  than  one  of  the  rivers  which  run  parts  of  Thrace.  There  is  absolutely 
to  the  Atlantic  from  Central  Africa;  no  indication  of  his  having  entertained 
and  the  marsh  or  lake  it  traversed  was  any  such  notion.  His  placing  the  sources 
in  like  manner  not  confined  to  the  of  the  Danube  in  the  country  of  the 
Tchad,  or  any  particular  one  of  those  Celts,  near  the  city  Pyrlne*,  implies  no 
regions.     One  of  Strabo's  lakes,  from  doubt  a  considerable  error  as  to  the 
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latter  river  has  its  source  in  the  country  of  the  Celts  near  the 
city  Pyreni,  and  runs  through  the  middle  of  Europe,  dividing  it 
into  two  portions.  The  Celts  live  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  border  on  the  Cynesians,1  who  dwell  at  the  extreme  west  of 
Europe.  Thus  the  Ister  flows  through  the  whole  of  Europe 
before  it  finally  empties  itself  into  the  Euxine  at  Istria,3  one  of 
the  colonies  of  the  Milesians.3 

34.  Now  as  this  river  flows  through  regions  that  are  inhabited, 
its  course  is  perfectly  well  known ;  but  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
no  one  can  give  any  account,  since  Libya,  the  country  through 
which  it  passes,  is  desert  and  without  inhabitants.  As  far  as  it 
was  possible  to  get  information  by  inquiry,  I  have  given  a  de- 
scription of  the  stream.  It  enters  Egypt  from  the  parts  beyond, 
Egypt  lies  almost  exactly  opposite  the  mountainous  portion  of 
Cilicia,4  whence  a  lightly-equipped  traveller  may  reach  Sinope 
on  the  Euxine  in  five  days  by  the  direct  route.5  Sinop6  lies 
opposite  the  place  where  the  Ister  falls  into  the  sea.6     My 

region  from  which  that  river  flows,  but  name  undoubtedly  remains  in  the  mo- 
it  is  interesting  as  exhibiting  a  dim  dern  Wisteri,  on  the  road  from  Kostendje 
acquaintance  with  the  name  and  pod-  to  Babadagh,  but  the  ancient  town  most 
tiou  of  the  Pyrenean  range,  of  which  have  been  nearer  the  coast — perhaps  at 
not  only  HecaUeus,  but  even  Scylax  Karaglak.  (See  Strab.  vii.  p.  461-2  ; 
(Peripl.  pp.  3-4 \  seems  to  have  been  Anon.  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  157;  Ptolem. 
ignorant;  and  which  is  (I  believe)  first  iii.  10;  I  tin.  Ant.  p.  14,  &c.)  It  is  per- 
mentioned  by  Polybius  (ill.  zxxix.  haps  conceivable  that  the  Danube  may 
§  4,  &c.).  once  have  thrown  out  a  branch  from  the 

1  The  Cynesians  are  mentioned  again  angle  in  its  course  near  Rassova  to  the 

in  iv.  49  as  Cyndtes.    They  are  a  nation  Black  Sea  near  Kostendje,  in  the  line  of 

of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  their  the  projected  ship-canal;  but  if  so,  great 

abode  from  very  ancient  times  at  the  alterations  in  the  height  of  the  land 

extreme  S.W.  of  Europe.    Herodorus  must  have  taken  place  within  the  his- 

of  Heraclea,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  toric  period,  since  at  present  the  Black 

who  appears  to  have  possessed  a  fair  Sea  is  separated  from  the  valley  of  the 

knowledge  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  Danube  by  a  range  of  hills,  whose  ele- 

spoke  of  them  (Fr.  20)  as  dwelling  the  vation  is  at  the  lowest  point  200  or  300 

furthest  to  the  W.  of  all  the  Spanish  feet. 

nations,  and  said  they  were  bordered        8  According  to  Scymnus  Chius  (Fr. 

upon  towards  the  N.  by  the  Qletes,  21)  Istria  was  founded  about  the  time 

(rxifrcf,  query  f  FoAcItcu,  Celts.)      By  of  the  Scythian  invasion  of  Aaia  (B.c. 

the  later   geographers  (Strabo,   Pliny,  633).  Pliny  calls  it  a  most  beautiful  city 

Ptolemy)  they  are  ignored  altogether,  ("urbs  pulcherrima,"  H..N.  iv.  11). 
yet  curiously  enough  they  re-appear  in        4  Cilicia  was  divided  into  two  por- 

Avienus,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century  tions,  the  eastern,  or  "Cilicia  campes- 

after  Christ,  nearly  in  their  old  settle-  tris,"  and  the  western,  or  "Cilicia  •*- 

ments,  on  the  banks  of  the  Anas  or  Quch  pera."      (Strab.  xiv.  p.  954.)     Egypt 

diana.  ,  (Ora  Maritim.  202-223.)  does  not  really  lie  "  opposite  "—that  is, 

8  If  the  Danube  in  the  time  of  Hero-  in  the  same  longitude  with — the  latter 

dotus  entered  the  Euxine  at  Istria,  it  region.    It  rather  faces  Pamphylia,  but 

must  have    changed    its   course   very  Herodotus  gives  all  Africa,  as  far  as  the 

greatly  since  he  wrote.    Istria,  Ister,  or  Lesser  Syrtia,  too  easterly  a  position. 

Istriopolis  (as  we  find  it  variously  called)  (Vide  infra,  iv.  179.  note.) 
was  situated  near  the  modern  Kostendje,        •  Supra,  i.  72,  sub  fin. 
60  miles  below  the  most  southerly  of       •  This  of  course  is  neither  true,  nor 

the  Danube's   present   mouths.     The  near  the  truth;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
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opinion  therefore  is  that  the  Nile,  as  it  traverses  the  whole  of 
Libya,  is  of  equal  length  with  the  Ister.  And  here  I  take  my 
leave  of  this  subject 

35.  Concerning  Egypt  itself  I  shall  extend  my  remarks  to  a 
great  length,  because  there  is  no  country  that  possesses  so  many 
wonders,7  nor  any  that  has  such  a  number  of  works  which  defy 
description.  Not  only  is  the  climate  different  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  the  rivers  unlike  any  other  rivers,  but  the 
people  also,  in  most  of  their  manners  and  customs,  exactly  re- 
verse the  common  practice  of  mankind.  The  women  attend 
the  markets8  and  trade,  while  the  men  sit  at  home  at  the 

make  out  in  what  sense  Herodotus  far  above  prejudice,  and  superior  to 
meant  to  assert  it.  Perhaps  he  attached  many  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  too  apt 
no  very  distinct  geographical  meaning  to  claim  the  honour  of  originating  things 
to  the  word  "  opposite."  they  borrowed  from  others,  or  to  derive 

7  By  this  statement  Herodotus  pre-    from  Greece  what  was  of  older  date 
pares  his  readers  for  what  he  is  about    than  themselves ;  as,  for  instance,  Thoth 
to  relate;  but  the  desire  to  tell  of  the    (Mercury)  having  gone  from  Arcadia 
wonders  in  which  it  differed  from  all     "to  Egypt,  and  given  laws  and  learning 
other  countries  led  Herodotus  to  in-    to  the  Egyptians"  (Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  iii.); 
dolge  in  his  love  of  antithesis,  so  that    and  Actinus,  the  son  of  Sol,  being  an 
in  some  cases  he  confines  to  one  sex    astronomer  who  went  from  Greece  to 
what  was  done  by  both  (a  singular  in-    Egypt,  where  he  founded  the  city  of 
stance  being  noted  down  by  him  as  an    Hehopolis.   Herodotus  also  shows  more 
invariable  custom),  and  in  others  he    fairness  and  judgment  than  those  who 
has  indulged  in  the  marvellous  at  a  sa-    claim  for  the  Greeks  many  inventions 
crifioe  of  truth.  I£  however,  Herodotus    and  ideas  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
had  told  us  that  the  Egyptian  women    country  they  visited  for  instruction,  and 
enjoyed  greater  liberty,  confidence,  and    who  forget  to  attribute  to  the  Greeks 
consideration  than  under   the   hareem    some  of  their   great  merits : — as  the 
system  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians  (Book    emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from 
i  eh.  136).  he  would  have  been  fully    the  trammels  of  fixed  and   unvarying 
justified,  for  the  treatment  of  women  in    rules,  which  cramped  genius  and  pre- 
J&ypt  was  far  better  than  in  Greece,    vented  improvement;  the  invention  of 
The  assertion  of  Nymphodorus  that  Se-    real  history;  the  establishment  of  taste 
sostris,  fearing  the  people,  who  had  be-    in  arts  and  literature;  and  that  develop- 
come   very    numerous,    might   revolt    ment  of  the  mind  for  which  modern 
■gainst  him,  obliged  the  men  to  adopt    nations  are  so  much  beholden  to  them, 
the  occupations  of  women  (in  order  to    In  art,  too,  Greece  was  unrivalled,  and 
enervate  the  whole   race    during   his    was  indebted  for  it  to  her  own  genius ; 
reign),  is  too  ridiculous  to  be  worth    nor  from  the  occasional  adoption  of  some 
contradicting.     In  many  cases  where    hints  in  architecture  and  ornamental 
Herodotus  tells  improbable  tales,  they    designs,  as  well  as  certain  branches  of 
are  on  the  authority  of  others,  or  mere    knowledge,  at  an  early  period,  can  the 
hearsay  reports,  for  which  he  at  once    origin  of  Greek  taste   be  ascribed  to 
declares  himself  not  responsible,  and  he    Egypt  or  any  other  country.— [G.  W.1 
justly  pleads  that  his  nistory  was  not        *  The    market-place   was    originally 
only  a  relation  of  facts,  but  the  result    outside  the  walls,  generally  in  an  open 
of  an  "  tvropla"  or  "  inquiry/'  in  which    space,  beneath  what  was  afterwards  the 
til  he  heard  was  inserted.    We  must,     citadel  or  the  acropolis;  as  we  see  in  the 
however,  sometimes  regret  that  he  did    old  sites  of  Greek   and    also  Roman 
not  use  his  own  judgment,  and  discard    towns,  as  at  Rome  itself,  whence  per- 
what  must  have  shown  itself  unworthy    haps  called  Forum.    The  same  is  still 
•  of  credit  and  of  mention.  For  we  gladly    the  case  in  some  countries  at  the  pro- 
allow  that  when  he  does  offer  his  own    sent  day,  as  at  Cattaro,  in  Dalmatia. 
reflections  they  are  sound;  and  too  much        This  first  antithesis  is  an  instance  of 
credit  cannot  be  given  him  for  being  so    Herodotus  confining  to  one  sex  what 
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36.  In  other  countries  the  priests  hare  long  hair,  in  Egypt 
their  heads  are  shaven ;  *  elsewhere  it  is  customary,  in  mourning, 
for  near  relations  to  cut  their  hair  close  :  the  Egyptians,  who 
wear  no  hair  at  any  other  time,  when  they  lose  a  relative,  let 
their  beards  and  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  long.  All  other 
men  pass  their  lives  separate  from  animals,  the  Egyptians  have 
animals  always  living  with  them ; 7  others  make  barley  and  wheat 
their  food ;  it  is  a  disgrace  to  do  so  in  Egypt,8  where  the  grain 


No.  IV. 


dorus  also  describes  Athyrtis,  the  athletes  short.  Beards  began  first  to  be 
daughter  of  Sesoetris,  so  well  versed  in  shaved  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
divination  that  she  foretold  to  her  father  ander.  (Plut.  Lyaand.  1.)  The  habit 
the  future  success  of  his  arms. — [G.W.]    of  making  a  baldness  between  the  eyes 

for  the  dead  (Deut.  xiv.  1),  which  was 
forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law,  was  not 
Egyptian,  but  Syrian. — [G.  W.] 

t  Their  living  with  animals  not  only 
contradicts  a  previous  assertion  of  their 
eating  in  the  streets,  but  is  contrary  to 
fact ;  and  if  Herodotus  really  associated 
with  any  who  were  so  badly  lodged, 
he  must  have  kept  very  bad  company 
during  his  stay  in  Egypt.— [G.  W.] 

8  Their  considering  it  a   "disgrace" 
to  live  on  wheat  and  barley  is  equally 
extravagant ;  and  though  they  also  cul- 
tivated the  holcus  sorghum  (or  doora), 
and  poor  people  may  have  used  it,  as  at 
the  present  day,  when  they  could  not 
afford  wheaten  bread,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  custom  was  obligatory,  or  ever 
1  Of  the  daughters  being  forced  to    adopted  by  an  Egyptian  of  rank;  and 
support  their   parents  instead  of  the    the  assertion  of  Herodotus  is  much  on 
sons,  it  is  difficult  to  decide ;  but  the    a  par  with  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of 
improbability  of  the  custom  is  glaring.     "  oats." 

It  is  the  son  on  whom  the  duty  fell  It  is  not  known  what  the  olyra  really 
of  providing  for  the  services  in  honour  was ;  Pliny  shows  it  was  not  rice,  nor 
of  his  deceased  parent ;  and  the  law  of  the  same  as  sea,  as  Herodotus  supposed, 
debt  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (in  ch.  and  it  was  probably  the  doora  of  modern 
136)  contradicts  his  assertion  here.—  Egypt,  which  is  the  only  grain  besides 
[G.  W.]  wheat   and   barley  represented   in    the 

'  The  custom  of  shaving  the  head  as  sculptures  (though  this  has  been  thought 
well  as  beard  was  not  confined  to  the  to  be  "  flax  ").  (See  At.  Eg.  W.  voL  ii 
priests  in  Egypt,  it  was  general  among  p.  397.)  Pliny  (xviii.  7)  says,  "  far  in 
all  classes ;  and  all  the  men  wore  wigs  JSgypto  ex  olyra  conficitur,"  but  not  of 
or  ape  fitting  close  to  their  heads,  except  course  to  the  exclusion  of  other  grain, 
tome  of  the  poorest  class.  In  this  the  as  he  notices  wheat  and  barley  there,  and 
Egyptians  were  unlike  the  "  «api|Kop4-  adds  (xviii.  8),  M  .ASgyptus  similaginem 
•rot  'Axaiofc  :M  but  the  custom  of  al-  conficit  e  tritico  suo."  Both  wheat  and 
lowing  the  hair  to  grow  in  mourning  barley  are  noticed  in  Lower  Egyot  long 
*u  not  confined  to  Egypt;  and  Plu-  before  Herodotus'  time  (ExodT  ix.  31, 
fefch  (Op.  Mor.  p.  267)  says  that  in  32),  and  the  paintings  of  the  Thebaid 
misfortune  the  Greek  women  cut  off  prove  that  they  were  grown  extensively 
their  hair,  and  the  men  let  it  grow,  con-  m  that  part  of  the  country ;  they  were 
trtry  to  their  ordinary  custom.  He  among  the  offerings  in  the  temples;  and 
probably  means  long  and  negligently ;  for  the  king,  at  his  coronation,  cutting 
io  most  states  the  Greeks  wore  their  some  ears  of  wheat  afterwards  offered 
hftir  moderately  long ;  young  men  and    to  the  gods  as  the  staple  production  of 
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late,1  instead  of  going,  like  the  Greeks,  from  left  to  right,  they 
move  their  hand  from  right  to  left ;  and  they  insist,  notwith- 
standing, that  it  is  they  who  go  to  the  right,  and  the  Greeks 
who  go  to  the  left:  They  have  two  quite  different  kinds  of 
writing,0  one  of  which  is  called  sacred,  the  other  common. 

37.  They  are  religious  to  excess,  far  beyond  any  other  race  of 
men,'  and  use  the  following  ceremonies : — They  drink  out  of 


here  mentioned.  The  Greeks  also  in 
old  times  wrote  from  right  to  left,  like 
the  Phoenicians,  from  whom  they  bor- 
rowed their  alphabet.  This  seems  the 
natural  mode  of  writing;  for  though  we 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  write 
from  left  to  right,  we  invariably  use  our 
pencil,  in  shading  a  drawing,  from  right 
to  left,  in  spite  of  all  our  previous  habit; 
and  even  our  down-strokes  in  writing 
are  all  from  right  to  left.  The  Arabs 
say  "it  is  more  reasonable  to  see  where 
the  pen  is  coming,  than  not  to  see 
where  it  is  going."  It  was  continued 
by  the  Etruscans,  the  early  imitators 
of  the  Greeks,  to  a  very  late  period. 
Dr.  Brugsch  very  ingeniously  observes 
^Gram.  Demot.  pp.  15, 16 J,  that  though 
in  Demotic  the  general  direction  of  the 
writing  was  from  right  to  left,  each 
individual  letter  was  formed  from  left 
to  right,  as  is  evident  in  the  unfinished 
ends  of  horizontal  letters  when  the  ink 
failed  in  the  pen.— fG.  W.] 

*  In  writing  numbers  in  Hieratic  and 
Enchorial  they  placed  the  units  to  the 
left,  that  is  last,  according 
to  their  mode  of  writing 
from  right  to  left.  Thus 
1851  would  stand  1581.  In 
18  they  would  first  come 
to  the  ten,  and  in  13,432 
they  would  begin  with  the 
thousands.  The  same  mode  of  begin- 
ning     with     the 


and  there  the  arrangement  is  as  in  our 
own,  133  being 

Indian,  138. 

which  are  singularly  likeTthe  ordinal 
numbers  of  the  Hieratic  inJEgypt— 

133 

Hieratic,  133* 

Both  these  resemble  the  Chinese,  and 
the  origin  of  the  three  numbers  was 
evidently  from  simple  lines, 


converted  into 
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largest  number  is 
followed  in  hiero- 
glvpfaics  (224. 31), 
whether  written 
from  right  to  left, 
or  from  left  to 
right.  This  ia  like 
our  arrangement  of  the  thousand  first 
and  the  unit  last,  in  our  writing  from 
left  to  right.  The  Arabs,  from  whom 
we  borrowed  this,  think  we  ought  to  have 
ehanged  the  arrangement,  as  we  write  in 
an  opposite  direction.  But  they  bor- 
rowed their  numerals  from  India  (hence 
called  by  them  "Hindee,"  "Indian"), 


Tippoo  Sultan,  seeing  the  inconsistency 
of  following  the  arrangement  used  in  a 
language  read  from  left  to  right,  altered 
it  on  some  of  his  late  coins,  and  placed 
the  unit  to  the  right.  There  is  no  repre- 
sentation on  Egyptian  monuments  of  an 
abacus  for  calculating,  like  that  of  the 
Greeks.— [G.  W.] 

•  See  note  in  Appendix,  ch.  v. 

7  The  extreme  religious  views  of  the 
Egyptians  became  at  length  a  gross 
superstition,  and  were  naturally  a  sub; 
ject  for  ridicule  and  contempt.  Ludan 
makes  Momus  express  his  surprise  that 
so  many  persons  were  allowed  to  share 
divine  honours,  but  is  indignant  at  the 
Egvptian  crew  of  apes,  ibises,  bulls, 
and  other  ridiculous  creatures  who  in- 
truded themselves  into  heaven,  and 
wonders  how  Jupiter  can  allow  himself 
to  be  caricatured  with  rams'  horns. 
Jupiter  gives  an  answer  worthy  of  an 
Egyptian  priest,  that  they  were  myste- 
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brazen  cups,8  which  they  scour  every  day :  there  is  no  exception 
to  this  practice.  They  wear  linen  garments,  which  they  ate 
specially  careful  to  have  always  fresh  washed9  They  practise 
circumcision  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  considering  it  better  to 
be  cleanly  than  comely.  The  priests  shave  their  whole  body 
every  other  day,  that  no  lice  or  other  impure  thing  may  adhere 
to  them  when  they  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  gods. 
Their  dress  is  entirely  of  linen,1  and  their  shoes  of  the  papyrus 


ries  not  to  be  derided  by  the  uninitiated  pensions.    The  same  motive  of  clean- 

(Deor.  Concil.  s.  10).  Juvenal  and  others  tineas  led  them  to  practise  circumcision, 

take  advantage  of  the  same  opening  for  which  Herodotus  afterwards  mentions, 

ridicule. — fG.  W.]  Nor  was  this  confined  to  the  priests,  si 

8  This,  be  says,  is  the  universal  ous-  we  learn  from  the  mummies  and  from 
torn,  without  exception ;  but  we  not  the  sculptures,  where  it  is  made  a  di§- 
only  know  that  Joseph  had  a  silver  tinotive  mark  between  the  Egyptians 
drinking-cup  (Gen.  xliv.  2,  5),  but  the  and  their  enemies;  and  in  later  times, 
sculptures  show  the  wealthy  Egyptians  when  Egypt  contained  many  foreign 
used  glass,  porcelain,  and  gold,  some-  settlers,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  distinc- 
times  inlaid  with  a  coloured  composition  tive  sign  between  the  orthodox  Egyptian 
resembling  enamel,  or  with  precious  and  the  stranger,  or  the  non-conformist, 
stones.  That  persons  who  could  not  None  therefore  were  allowed  to  study 
afford  cups  of  more  costly  materials  all  the  secrets  of  Egyptian  knowledge 
Bhould  have  been  contented  with  those  unless  they  had  submitted  to  this  rite: 
of  bronze  is  very  probable;  andHellani-  and  this  probably  led  to  the  notion 
cus  (quoted  by  Ath.  Deipn.  xi.  p.  470  »)  that  the  priests  alone  were  circumcised, 
mentions  the  phiald  (saucer),  cyathus  Its  institution  in  Egypt  reaches  to  the 
(upright  handled  cup),  and  ethanion  most  remote  antiquity:  we  find  it  exist- 
(strainer),  in  Egypt  of  bronze ;  but,  as  ing  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  any 
in  Etruria,  Greece,  and  Rome,  many  monuments  remain,  more  than  2400 
drinking-cups  were  also  of  other  mate-  years  before  our  era,  and  there  is  no 
rials.  The  bronze  is  often  gilt,  and  long  reason  to  doubt  that  it  dated  still  ear- 
ladles  (simpula)  and  other  utenBils  are  lier. — [G.  W.] 

often  found  with  the  gilding  still  visible ;        l  The  dress  of  the  priests  consisted, 

and  fragments  of  glass,  porcelain,  and  as  Herodotus  states,  of  linen  (ch.  81): 

other  cups  are  common  in  Egypt  as  in  but  he  does,  not  say  they  were  confined 

Italy.    The  custom  then  was  not  uni-  (as  some  have  supposed)  to  a  single 

versa!  either  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  robe;  and  whether  walking  abroad,  or 

nor  before,  nor  afterwards.    See  note  *  officiating  in  the  temple,  they,  were  per- 

on  ch.  151. — [G.  W.]  mitted  to  have  more  than  one  garment 

9  Their  attention  to  cleanliness  was  The  high-priest  styled  Sem  always  wore 
very  remarkable,  as  is  shown  by  their  a  leopard-skin  placed  over  the  linen 
shaving  the  head  and  beard,  and  re-  dress  as  his  costume  of  office.  (No.  II.) 
moving  the  hair  from  the  whole  body,  Plutarch  (de  Is.  s.  4)  agrees  with  Here- 
by their  frequent  ablutions,  and  by  the  dotus  in  stating  that  their  dress  was  of 
strict  rules  instituted  to  ensure  it.  He-  linen  and  not  of  wool  j  for,  he  adds,  it 
rodotus  soon  afterwards  says  the  priests  would  be  inconsistent  m  men,  who  take 
washed  themselves  twice  every  day  and  so  much  pains  to  remove  the  hair  from 
twice  every  night  in  cold  water ;  and  their  body,  to  wear  clothes  made  of  the 
Porphyry  (de  Abstin.  iv.  7),  besides  wool  or  hair  of  animals;  and  no  Egyptian 
three  ablutions  every  day,  and  an  oooa-  was  allowed  to  enter  a  temple  without 
fldonal  one  at  night,  mentions  a  grand  taking  off  his  outer  woollen  cloak  (Her. 
ceremony  of  purification  previous  to  ii.  81\  nor  could  he  be  buried  in  clothes 
their  fasts,  many  of  which  lasted  forty-  of  that  material.  But  though  their 
two  days,  or  even  longer,  during  which  under-garment  was  of  linen,  it  did  not 
time  they  abstained  entirely  from  animal  prevent  their  wearing  an  upper  one  of 
food,  from  herbs,  and  vegetables,  and,  cotton.  Pliny  (xix.  1)  affirms  that  cotton 
above  ally  from  the  indulgence  of  the  dresses  were  particularly  agreeable  to 
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goose's  flesh  is  assigned  to  each,  and  also  a  portion  of  wine  made 
from  the  grape.6  Fish  they  are  not  allowed  to  eat ; 6  and  beans, 
—which  none  of  the  Egyptians  ever  sow,  or  eat,  if  they  come  up 

of  their  own  accord,  either  raw  or  boiled7 — the  priests  will  not 
even  endure  to  look  on,  since  they  consider  it  an  unclean  kind 
of  pulse.  Instead  of  a  single  priest,  each  god  has  the  attendance 
of  a  college,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  chief  priest  ;8  when  one  of 
these  dies,  his  son  is  appointed  in  his  room. 

*  Herodotus  is  quite  light  in  Baying  above  all  beans,  are  said  to  have  been 
they  were  allowed  to  drink  wine,  and  excluded  from  the  tables  of  the  priests, 
the  assertion  of  Plutarch  (de  Is.  s.  6)  See  Diod.  Sic.  i.  81,  89 ;  Plut.  de  Is.  a. 
that  the  kings  (who  were  also  of  the  8;  Juv.  Sat.  xv.  9.— [G.  W.] 
priestly  caste)  were  not  permitted  to  7  Diodorus  (i.  89)  is  more  correct 
drink  it  before  the  reign  of  Psammeti-  when  he  says  that  some  only  of  the 
chus  is  contradicted  by  the  authority  Egyptians  abstained  from  beans,  and  it 
of  the"  Bible  (Gen.  xl.  10,  13)  and  the  may  be  doubted  if  they  grew  in  Egypt 
sculptures;  and  if  on  some  occasions  it  without  being  sown.  The  custom  of 
really  was  not  admitted  into  the  temple  forbidding  beans  to  the  priests  was 
of  Heliopolis,  it  was  not  excluded  from  borrowed  from  Egypt  by  Pythagoras, 
other  temples,  and  wine  was  among  the  Cicero  (de  Div.  i.  30)  thinks  it  was  from 
usual  offerings  made  to  the  Gods,  their  disturbing  the  mind  during  sleep. 
Herodotus  tells  us  (ch.  39)  that  they  In  like  manner  the  prohibition  against 
began  their  sacrifices  by  a  libation  of  eating  swine's  flesh  and  fish  was  doubt- 
wine  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  sculp-  less  from  the  desire  to  abstain  from 
tures  that  it  was  also  admitted  into  the  food  which  was  apt  to  engender  cuta- 
temples  of  the  Sun,  or  at  least  at  his  neous  disorders  in  persons  of  sedentary 
altar  in  other  temples.  And  though  habits,  while  the  active  life  of  other 
Hecateeus  asserts  that  the  kings  were  classes  (having  the  "dura  messorum 
allowed  a  stated  quantity,  according  to  ilia")  enabled  them  to  eat  the  same 
the  regulations  in  the  sacred  books  things  without  endangering  their  health. 
(Plut.  de  Is.  s.  6),  they  were  reported  This  will  not,  however,  account  for 
by  the  Egyptians  to  have  exceeded  those  mutton  being  forbidden  in  the  Thebaid, 
limits,  as  in  the  case  of  Mycerinus  and  which  is  the  most  wholesome  meat  in 
AmasiB.  (Her.  ii.  133,  174.)  Of  the  Egypt ;  and  we  can  only  suppose  it  was 
kings  and  the  laws  respecting  them,  see  owing  to  sheep  having  been  few  in  num- 
At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  i.  p.  249-255,  and  com-  ber  at  the  time  the  law  was  first  made ; 
pare  notes  on  ohs.  18,  60,  63,  77. —  when  they  were  anxious  to  encourage 
[G.  W.]  the  breed  for  the  sake  of  the  wool,  and 

0  Though  fish  were  so  generally  eaten  feared  to  lessen  their  number,  as  was 
by  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians,  they  were  the  case  with  the  cow  both  in  Egypt 
forbidden  to  the  priests,  and  when  on  and  India.  The  name  Kfapos  was  also 
the  9th  day  of  the  1st  month  (Thoth),  applied  to  the  seeds  of  the  Nelum- 
when  a  religious  ceremony  obliged  all  bium  or  Indian  Lotus.  See  note l  on 
the  people  to  eat  a  fried  fish  before  the  oh.  92.— [G.  W.] 
door  of  their  houses,  the  priests  were  *  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  sculp- 
not  even  then  expected  to  conform  to  tures.  They  were  not,  however,  always 
the  general  custom,  but  were  contented  replaced  at  their  death  by  their  sons ; 
to  burn  theirs  at  the  appointed  *time  and  though  this  was  often  the  case,  a 
(Plut.  de  Is.  s.  7).  The  principal  food  son  might  become  a  priest  of  another 
of  the  priests,  as  Diodorus  justly  states,  deity,  and  have  a  higher  or  lower  grade 
was  beef  and  goose,  and  the  gazelle,  than  his  father.  He  could  also  be  a 
ibex,  oryx,  and  wild-fowl  were  not  for-  priest  during  his  father's  lifetime,  and 
bidden;  but  they  "abstained  from  most  numerous  sons  oould  not  expect  the 
sorts  of  pulse,  from  mutton,  and  swine's  same  office  as  their  father.  The  son  of 
flesh,  and  in  their  more  solemn  purifl-  a  priest  was  generally  a  priest  also ;  and 
cations  they  even  excluded  salt  from  when  an  elder  son  succeeded  to  the 
their  meals  "  (Plut.  de  Is.  s.  5).  Gar-  same  office  held  before  by  his  father,  it 
lick,  leeks,  onions,  lentils,  peas,  and  is  very  possible  that  he  inherited  the 


Chap.  37, 38. 
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38.  Male  kine  are  reckoned  to  belong  to  Epaphus,9  and  are 
therefore  tested  in  the  following  manner : — One  of  the  priests 


ie  dress  of  investiture,  which  was 
also  the  custom  of  the  Jews  (Exod. 
zxix.  29)  ;  but  a  priest's  son  might  be  a 
military  man. 

The  priests  had  various  grades.  The 
chief  priests  held  the  first  post,  and  one 
of  them  had  an  office  of  great  import- 
ance, which  was  usually  fulfilled  by  the 
king  himself.  He  was  the  prophet  and 
officiating  high-priest,  and  had  the  title 


Pk 


of  "  Stem"  in  addition  to  that 


of  chief  priest,  and  he  was  distinguished 
by  wearing  a  leopard's  skin  over  his 
ordinary  robes.  (See  n. !  ch.  37,  wood- 
cut No.  IL)  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
ranked  above  chief-priests,  being  men- 
tioned after  them  on  the  Rosetta  stone, 
but  to  have  been  one  of  them  in  a  par- 
ticular capacity.  He  might  also  be  a 
chief-priest  of  one  Qod,  and  Son  of 
another ;  and  one  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes 
is  called  "  chief-priest  of  Amun,  Sem  in 
the  temple  of  Pthah,  superior  of  the 
priests  of  the  upper  and  lower  country;" 
and  his  father  was  chief-priest  without 
the  additional  office  of  Sem.  The  pro- 
phets were  particularly  versed  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  ceremonies,  the 
worship  of  the  Gods,  the  laws,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  whole  order,  and  they 
not  only  presided  over  the  temple  and 
the  sacred  rites,  but  directed  the  man- 


agement of  the  sacred  revenues.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  vi.  p.  758.)  In  the  solemn 
processions  they  had  a  conspicuous  part; 
they  bore  the  holy  hydria  or  water-jar, 
which  was  frequently  carried  by  the  king 
on  similar  occasions,  and  they  with  the 
chief-priests  were  the  first  whose  opinion 
was  consulted  respecting  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  new  measure  connected  with 
religion,  as  we  find  in  the  decree  of  the 
Rosetta  stone,  which  was  "  established 
by  the  chief  priests  and  prophets,  and 
those  who  have  access  to  the  adytum  to 
clothe  the  Gods,  and  the  pterophone, 
and  the  sacred  scribes,  and  all  the  other 
priests  ....  assembled  in  the  temple 
of  Memphis."  Some  of  the  principal 
functionaries  "in  the  solemn  proces- 
sions "  are  thus  mentioned  by  Clemens 
(Strom,  vi.  p.  757) :  "  The  singer  usually 
goes  first,  bearing  the  symbols  of  music, 
whose  duty  is  said  to  be  to  carry  two 
of  the  books  of  Hermes  ....  he  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Horoscopus,  bearing  in 
his  hand  the  measure  of  time  (hour- 
glass), and  the  palm  (branch),  the  sym- 
bols of  astrology  (astronomy)  ....  next 
comes  the  Hierogrammat  (sacred  scribe) 
having  feathera  on  his  head  (see  wood- 
cut fig.  9,  note '  on  ch.  37),  and  in  his 
hands  a  book  (papyrus)  with  a  ruler 
(palette)  in  which  is  ink  and  a  reed  for 
writing  (fig.  1 ),  then  the  stolistes,  bear- 
ing the  cubit  of  justice  (fig.  2),  and  the 
cup  of  libation  (fig.  3) .  .  .  and  lastly  the 
Prophet,  the  president  of  the  temple, 


t 


who  carries  in  his  bosom  a  water-jar, 
followed  by  persons  bearing  loaves  of 
bread."  See  procession  in  pi.  76  of  At. 
Eg.  W.  vol.  vi.;  and  below,  note*  on 
ch.  58.— TO-  W.] 

*  Epapnus,  Herodotus  says  (in  oh. 
153),  is  the  Greek  name  of  Apis,  of 
which  it  is  probably  only  a  corruption 
(see  also  B.  iii.  cha.  27,  28).  In  exa- 
mining a  bull  for  sacrifice,  he  adds,  they 
admitted  none  but  those  which  were 


3 

free  from  black  hairs  ;  and  Maimonides 
states  that  "  if  only  two  white  or  black 
hairs  were  found  lying  upon  each  other, 
the  animal  was  considered  unfit  for 
sacrifice"  (Maim,  de  Vacca  rufa,  c.  1). 
This  calls  to  mind  the  law  of  the  Israel- 
ites, commanding  them  to  "bring  a  red 
heifer  without  spot,  wherein  was  no 
blemish"  (Numb.  xix.  2).  But  the 
sculptures  show  that  bulls  with  black, 
and  red,  or  white  spots,  were  commonly 
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appointed  for  the  purpose  searches  to  see  if  there  is  a  single 
black  hair  on  the  whole  body,  since  in  that  case  the  beast  is 
unclean.  He  examines  him  all  over,  standing  on  his  legs,  and 
again  laid  upon  his  back ;  after  which  he  takes  the  tongue  out 
of  his  mouth,  to  see  if  it  be  clean  in  respect  of  the  prescribed 
marks  (what  they  are  I  will  mention  elsewhere  *) ;  he  also  inspects 
the  hairs  of  the  tail,  to  observe  if  they  grow  naturally.  If  the 
animal  is  pronounced  clean  in  all  these  various  points,  the  priest 
marks  him  by  twisting  a  piece  of  papyrus  round  his  horns,  and 
attaching  thereto  some  sealing-clay,  which  he  then  stamps  with 
his  own  signet-ring.2  After  this  the  beast  is  led  away ;  and  it 
is  forbidden,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  to  sacrifice  an  nnmnri 
which  has  not  been  marked  in  this  way. 

39.  The  following  is  their  manner  of  sacrifice : — They  lead  the 
victim,  marked  with  their  signet,  to  the  altar  where  they  are 
about  to  offer  it,  and  setting  the  wood  alight,  pour  a  libation  of 
wine  upon  the  altar  in  front  of  the  victim,  and  at  the  same  time 
invoke  the  god.    Then  they  slay  the  animal,3  and  cutting  off 


killed  both  for  the  altar  and  the  table,  throat,  which  was   probably  this  (of 

and  the  only  prohibition  seem*  to  have  woodout),  though  it  has  not  been  found 

been  against  killing  heifers ;  and  to  en-  on  a  seal.    The  clay 

sure  a  regard  for  them  they  were  held  used  in  closing  and 

sacred  (see  below,  n. 7  ch.  41).    It  was  sealing  papyri  is  of 

on  this  account  that  Moses  proposed  to  very    fine     quality, 

go  three  days  into  the  desert,  lest  the  A  similar  kind  was 

anger  of  the  Egyptians  should  be  raised  employed  for  official 

on  seeing  the  Israelites  sacrifice  a  heifer  seals  by  the  Greeks  and  Assyrians.    On 

(Exod.  viii.  26) :  and  by  this  very  oppo-  signet-rings  see  my  note  on  B.  iii.  ch, 

site  choice  of  a  victim  they  were  made  41.— [G.  W.] 

unequivocally  to  denounce,  and  to  so-  '  We  learn  from  the  sculptures  that 

ite   themselves  from,  the  rites  of  the  victim,  having  its  feet  tied  together, 

)t.— [G.  W.]  was  thrown  on  the  ground ;  and  the 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  refer-  priest,  having  placed  his  hand  on  its  head 

ence  is  to  iii.  28,  as  the  commentators  (as  in  Levit.  l  4 ;  iii.  8),  or  holding  it  by 

generally  suppose  (see  Larcher,  Bahr,  the  horn,  cut  its  throat,  apparently  from 

and  Blakeslev  ad  loc.) :  for  Herodotus  ear  to  ear,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Mos- 

ib  there  describing,  not  the  animal  which  lems  at  the  present  day.    The  skin  was 

might  be  offered  to  Apis,  but  the  ani-  then  removed,  and  after  the  head  had 

maYwhioh  was  regarded  as  an  incarna-  been  taken  away,  the  foreleg  or  shoulder, 

tion  of  Apis.    Perhaps  we  have  here,  as  generally  the  right  fas  in  Levit.  viii, 

in  vii.  213,  a  promise  that  is  unfulfilled.  26),  was  the  first  jomt  cut  off.    Thia 

*  The  sanction  given  for  sacrificing  was  considered,  and  called,  the  chosen 

a  bull  was  by  a  papyrus  band  tied  by  part  (Sapt),  and  was  the  first  offered  on 

the  priest  round  the  horns,  which  he  the  altar.    (Gp.  1  Sam.  ix.  24 ;  Levit. 

stamped  with  his  signet  on  sealing-clay.  vii.  33 ;  viii.  25.)    The  other  parts  were 

Documents  sealed  with  fine  clay  and  afterwards  cut  up;  and  the  shoulder, 

impressed  with  a  signet  are  very  com-  the  thigh,  the  head,  the  ribs,  the  rump, 

mon;  but  the  exact  symbols  impressed  the  heart,  and  the  kidneys,  were  the 

on  it  by  the  priest  on  this  occasion  are  principal  ones  placed  on  the  altar.    The 

not  known.    Castor  says  they  consisted  head,  which  Herodotus  says  was  either 

of  a  man  kneeling  with  his  hands  tied  taken   to    the    market    and    sold    to 

behind  him,  and  a  sword  pointed  to  his  strangers,  or  thrown  into  the  river,  is 


Chap.  38,  39. 
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head,  proceed  to  flay  the  body.4  Next  they  take  the  head, 
and  heaping  imprecations  on  it,  if  there  is  a  market-place  and  a 
body  of  Greek  traders  in  the  city,  they  carry  it  there  and  sell  it 
instantly ;  if,  however,  there  are  no  Greeks  among  them,  they 
throw  the  head  into  the  river.  The  imprecation  is  to  this  effect : — 
They  pray  that  if  any  evil  is  impending  either  over  those  who 
sacrifice,  or  over  universal  Egypt,  it  may  be  made  to  fall  upon 
that  head.  These  practices,  the  imprecations  upon  the  heads, 
and  the  libations  of  wine,  prevail  all  over  Egypt,  and  extend  to 


of.  cm 


NaL 


No.  in. 


No.  IV. 


as  common  on  the  altan  as  any  other 
joint,  and  an  instance  sometimes  oc- 
curs of  the  whole  animal  being  placed 
upon  it.  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  the  imprecations  he  says  were 
called  down  upon  the  head  were  con- 
fined to  certain  occasions  and  to  one 
particular  victim,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
scapegoat  of  the  Jews  (Levit.  xvi  8, 10, 
21),  and  it  was  of  that  particular  ani- 
mal that  no  Egyptian  would  eat  the 
head.  It  may  not  have  been  a  favourite 
joints  since  we  find  it  given  to  a  poor 
man  for  holding  the  walking-sticks  of 
the  guests  at  a  party ;  but  he  was  an 
Egyptian,  not  a  foreigner,  and  this  is  in 
the  paintings  of  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  of 
the  early  time   of  the  18th  dynasty 


(woodcut  No.  IV.).— £ G.  W.l 

4  Homer's  description  of  the  mode  of 
slaughtering  an  animal  (II.  i  459-466) 
is  very  similar :  "  They  drew  back  the 
head  and  killed  it,  and  after  skinning 
it  they  cut  off  the  legs  (pripobs),  which 
being  wrapped  up  in  the  fat  (caul) 
folded  double,  they  placed  portions  of 
raw  meat  thereon;  an  old  man  then 
burnt  it  on  split  wood,  and  poured 
black  wine  on  it,  while  the  young  men 
beside  him  held  five-pronged  spits. 
When  the  legs  (thighs  and  shoulders) 
were  burnt,  and  they  had  tasted  the 
'inward  parts/  they  cut  the  rest  into 
small  pieces,  and  put  them  on  skewers 
(spits),  roasting  them  cleverly,  and  took 
all  ofiagain."--[G.  W.] 
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honour  with  the  chiefest  festival.  When  they  have  flayed  their 
steer  they  pray,  and  when  their  prayer  is  ended  they  take  the 
paunch  of  the  animal  out  entire,  leaving  the  intestines  and  the 
fat  inside  the  body;  they  then  cut  off  the  legs,  the  ends  of  the 
loins,  the  shoulders,  and  the  neck ;  and  having  so  done,  they  fill 
the  body  of  the  steer  with  clean  bread,  honey,  raisins,  figs,  frankin- 
cense, myrrh,  and  other  aromatics.6  Thus  filled,  they  burn  the 
body,  pouring  oyer  it  great  quantities  of  oil.  Before  offering  the 
sacrifice  they  fast,  and  while  the  bodies  of  the  victims  are  being 
consumed  they  beat  themselves.  Afterwards,  when  they  have 
concluded  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  they  have  the  other  parts 
of  the  victim  served  up  to  them  for  a  repast 

41.  The  male  kine,  therefore,  if  clean,  and  the  male  calves,  are 
used  for  sacrifice  by  the  Egyptians  universally ;  but  the  females 
they  are  not  allowed  to  sacrifice,7  since  they  are  sacred  to  Isis. 
The  statue  of  this  goddess  has  the  form  of  a  woman  but  with 
horns  like  a  cow,  resembling  thus  the  Greek  representations  of 


shown  by  each  of  them  having  a  temple  mysterious  reason  being  assigned  for  it, 

at  thai  place.     Herodotus  (in  ch.e41)  the  people  were  led  to  respect  an  ordon- 

ssys  that   cows  were    sacred  to  Ibis,  nance  which  might  not  otherwise  have 

whose  statues  had  the  head  of  that  ani-  been  attended  to.    This  was  the  gene- 

mal ;  but  it  was  to  Athor,  the  Venus  of  ral  system,  and  the  reason  of  many 

Egypt,  that  they  were  sacred;  and  it  is  things  being  held  sacred  may  be  attri- 

only  when  one  adopts  the  attributes  of  buted  to  a  necessary  precaution.    It  is 

the  other,  that  Isis  has  the  head  of  the  indeed  distinctly  stated  by  Porphyry 

spotted  cow  of  Athor,  or  that  this  God-  (de  Abstin.  ii.  s.  11),  who  says,  "the 

dess  takes  the  name  of  Isis.    Plutarch  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  would  rather 

says  Isis    was    called    Muth,   Athyri,  eat  human  flesh  than  that  of  cows,  on 

and   Methuer  (de    Is.    s.   56).     That  account  of  the  value  of  the  animal, 

Herodotus  was  really  describing  Athor  though    they  both  sacrifice    and    eat 

and  not  Isis  is  shown  by  the  city  where  bulls ;"  and  the  same  was  doubtless  the 

the  cattle  were  sent  being  Atarbechis.  origin  of  a  similar  superstition  in  India. 

(See  below  note*  on  ch.  41.)    The  Ro-  In  another  place  Porphyry  (iv.  7)  says 

man  poets  made  a  double  error  in  con-  the  same  thing,  and  adds  "that  certain 

founding  Isia  with  Athor,  and  even  with  bulls  were  held  in  the  same  veneration, 

Juno,  whence  "nivea  Saturnia  vacca."  while  others  were  preserved  for  labour.0 

Great  honours  were  also  paid  to  the  Some  years  ago  no  one  was  allowed  to 

Cow  of  Athor  at  Momemphis,  where  kill  a  calf  in  Egypt,  and  a  permission 

Venus  was  particularly  worshipped;  and  from  the  government  was  required  for 

wherever  she  had  a  temple  a  sacred  Cow  the  slaughter  of  a  bull;  but  this  soon 

was  kept,  as  Strabo  says  was  the  case  at  degenerated  into  a  mere  tax,  and  cows 

Momemphis  as  weU  as  other  places  in  and  calves  were  permitted  to  be  killed 

the  Delta;  and  at  Chusse,  a  small  vil-  on  the  payment  of  a  duty.    In  India 

lage  in  the  Hermopolite  nome  where  and  Thibet  the  veneration  for  the  cow 

Venus  was  worshipped  under  the  title  is  as  remarkable  as  in  Egypt.    Jerome 

of  Urania.— [O.  W.J  also  remarks,  "  In  JEgypto  et  Palastina 

6  The  custom  of  filling  the  body  with  propter  bourn  raritatem  nemo  vaccam 
cakes  and  various  things,  and  then  burn-  comedit "  (ii.  adv.  Jovin.  7).  Por- 
ing it  all,  calls  to  mind  the  Jewish  burnt  phyry  (de  Abstin.)  says  the  first  who 
offering  (Levit.  viii.  25,  26). — [G.  W.]  sacrificed  did  not   offer  animals,   but 

7  In  order  to  prevent  the  breed  of  herbs  and  flowers;  and  (de  Sacrif.  ii.) 
cattle  from  being  diminished:  but  some  flour,  honey,  and  fruits.— -[G.  W.] 
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Io ;  *  and  the  Egyptians,  one  and  all,  venerate  cows  much  more 
highly  than  any  other  animal.  This  is  the  reason  why  no  native 
of  Egypt,  whether  man  or  woman,  will  give  a  Greek  a  kiss,9  or 
use  the  knife  of  a  Greek,  or  his  spit,  or  his  cauldron,  or  taste  the 
flesh  of  an  ox,  known  to  be  pure,  if  it  has  been  cut  with  a  Greek 
knife.  When  kine  die,  the  following  is  the  manner  of  their 
sepulture : — The  females  are  thrown  into  the  river ;  the  males 
are  buried  in  the  suburbs  of  the  towns,  with  one  or  both  of  their 
horns  appearing  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  mark  the 
place.  When  the  bodies  are  decayed,  a  boat  comes,  at  an 
appointed  time,  from  the  island  called  Prosopitis,1 — which  is  k 


*  This  name  is  evidently  connected 
with  Ehe,  "  the  Cow,"  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  was  given  to  one  of  their  god- 
desses; but  the  remark  of  Eustathius 


that  "Io,  in  the  language  of  the  Ar- 
gives,  is  the  moon,"  is  explained  by  its 
being  the  Egyptian  name  Zoh,  "the 
moon,'*  which,  though  quite  distinct 
from  Ehe,  agrees  well  with  Io  being 
looked  upon  by  the  Greeks  as  the  moon, 
and  with  the  supposed  relationship  of 
the  Egvptians  and  the  Arrives,  who 
were  said  to  have  been  a  colony  taken 
by  Danaus  from  the  Nile.     Io  is  re- 


ported to  have  visited  Egypt  in  her 
wanderings,  and  to  have  been  changed 
into  Isis,  in  the  city  of  Coptos,  where  she 
was  worshipped  under  that  name.  (See 
Diod.  i.  24;  and  comp.  Ovid  Met.  L 
588,  747;  Propert.  ii.  Elog.  28.  17;  and 
At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  iv.  p.  382,  388,  390 ; 
vol.  v.  p.  195.)  The  story  of  her  hav- 
ing given  birth  to  Epaphus  (the  Apis  of 
Egypt)  was  probably  a  later  addition: 
but  her  wandering  to  the  Kile,  like  the 
fal*le  related  by  Herodotus  (Book  L 
ch.  5),  points  to  the  connexion  between 
Egypt  and  Argos.  The  name  Ioh,  or 
Aah,  written  Iho,  or  Aha,  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  medial  vowel  at  the  end 
of  a  word  in  hieroglyphics.  (See  below, 
n.  *  and  App.  ch.  v.  §  16.)— [G.  W.] 

9  The  Egyptians  considered  all  fo- 
reigners unclean,  with  whom  they  would 
not  eat,  and  particularly  the  Greeks, 
"The  Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread 
with  the  Hebrews,  for  that  is  an  abomi- 
nation unto  the  Egyptians  "  (Gen.  xliii. 
32) ;  and  the  same  prejudice  is  continued 
by  the  Hindoos,  and  by  many  of  the 
Moslems,  to  the  present  day.  But  the 
last  have  gradations,  like  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  wno  looked  with  greater 
horror  on  those  who  did  not  cut  the 
throat  from  ear  to  ear  of  all  """>*^ 
used  for  food.— [G.  W.] 

1  Some  suppose  the  town  of  Prosd- 

5itis  to  have  been  also  called  Nicium. 
'he  island  was  between  the  Canopie 
and  Sebennytic  branches,  at  the  fork, 
and  on  the  west  side  of  the  apex  of  the 
Delta.  It  was  there  that  the  Athenians, 
who  came  to  assist  the  Egyptians 
against  the  Persians,  were  besieged,  B.C. 
460-458.  (Thucyd.  i.  109.)  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  all  the  bulls  that 
died  in  Egypt  were  carried  to  Atar- 
bechis  to  be  buried;  and  much  less 
that  all  the  bodies  of  heifers  were  thrown 
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portion  of  the  Delta,  nine  schoenes  in  circumference, — and  calls 
at  the  several  cities  in  turn  to  collect  the  bones  of  the  oxen. 
Prosopitis  is  a  district  containing  several  cities;  the  name  of 
that  from  which  the  boats  come  is  Atarbechis.2  Venus  has  a 
temple  there  of  much  sanctity.  Great  numbers  of  men  go  forth 
from  this  city  and  proceed  to  the  other  towns,  where  they  dig  up 
the  bones,  which  they  take  away  with  them  and  bury  together 
in  one  place.  The  same  practice  prevails  with  respect  to  the 
interment  of  all  other  cattle — the  law  so  determining ;  they  do 
not  slaughter  any  of  them. 

42.  Such  Egyptians  as  possess  a  temple  of  the  Theban  Jove, 
or  live  in  the  Thebaic  canton,3  offer  no  sheep  in  sacrifice,4  but 

into  the  river.      Like   other   animals    says,  "  Horns'  habitation/'  Thy-hor,  or 
they  were  embalmed  and  buried  in  the    Tlihor,  THI-&OP,  the   origin   of  the 
place  where  they  died,  and  their  mum-    name  Thueris,  who,  however,  was  made 
scries  are  consequently  found  at  Thebes    into  another  person  (Plut.  de  Is.  s.  56, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  country.    The    and    19).     As  the    morning-star   she 
Egyptians  were  particular  in  prevent-    issued  from  the  mountain  of  Thebes 
ing  anything  remaining  above  ground,    under  the  form  of  a  spotted  cow,  and 
which  by  putrefaction  could  taint  the    as  the  evening-star  she  retired  behind  it 
air;  and  this  was  the  reason  of  their    at  night.    She  also  represented  Night, 
obliging  every  town  to  embalm  what-    and  in  this  capacity  received  the  sun  at 
ever  died  there.    It  is  probable  that    his  setting  into  her  arms  as  he  retired 
villages  near  Atarbechis  sent  the  car-    behind  the  western  mountain-  of  Thebes. 
cases  of  bulls  to  that  city,  which  led    It  was  from  this  that  the  western  part 
Herodotus  to  suppose  that  all  places    of  the  city  was  called  Pathyris,   "be- 
did  so  ;  as  other  animals  were  sent  from    longing  to  Athor,"  who  Raided  over 
different  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  to    the  west.    (Oh  Athor  see  At.  Eg.  W. 
the  chief  city,  where  they  were  sacred,    vol.  iv.   386  to  394.)     Her  great  im- 
To  pollute  the  Nile  with  dead  carcases    portance  is  shown  by  the  many  cities 
would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree    dedicated  to  her  in  Upper  and  Lower 
inconsistent  in  a  people  so  particular  on    Egypt,   as  well  as  temples    in   other 
this  point ;  and  the  notion  of  Herodotus    places,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
can  only  be  explained  by  their  sometimes    Ptolemies  and  Caesars;  and  Venus  was 
feeding  the  crocodiles  with  them.    The    the  great  goddess  of  Phoenicia  and  other 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  river  still  re-    countries. — [Q.  W.] 
mains  in  Egypt,  and  even  the  Moslems        *  On  the  cantons  or  nomas  of  Egypt 
swear  "  by  that  pure  stream." — [Q.  W.]    see  note  T  on  ch.  164.  It  has  erroneously 
1  Athor  being  the  Venus  of  Egypt,    been  supposed  that  each  nome   "  was 
Atarbechis  was  translated  Aphrodito-    kept  distinct  from  the  others  by  the  dif- 
polis.    It  was  composed  of  atar  or  athor,    ference  of  religion  and  rites."   It  is  true 
and  bechi  or  bek,  "  city,"  which  occurs    there  was  a  chief  god  of  the  nome;  but 
again  in  Baalbek,  the  city  of  Baal,  or    cities  of  different  nomes  were  often  de- 
the  Sun  (Heliopolis) ;  Babek,  the  Asay-    cheated  to  the  same  deity;  and  even  a 
rian  name  of  the  Egyptian  Heliopolis,     city  might  have  a  chief  god  who  was 
from  the  Egyptian  Re  or  Ba,  "  the  sun."    not  the  one  of  the  nome,  as  Eileithyia 
This  Aphroditopolis  is  supposed  to  have    was  in  her  city  within  the  nome  of 
been  at  the  modern  Shibbeen,  in  the  Isle    Apollinopolis.   The  numerous  divinities 
of  Prosopitis,  between  the  Caoopic  and    worshipped  throughout  Egypt  were  also 
Sebennytic  branches  of  the  Nile,  on  an    admitted  as  contemplar  gods  in   any 
offset  of  the  latter,  called  Thermuthiac,     part  of  the  country.     See  note  *   on 
which  formed  the  western,  as  the  Se-    this  chapter. — [G.  W.] 
bennytic  did  the  eastern,  boundary  of       *  Sheep  are  never  represented  on  the 
the  Isle  of  Natho.    There  were  other    altar,  or  slaughtered  for  the  table,  at 
towns  called  Aphroditopolis  in  Upper    Thebes,  though  they  were  kept  there 
Egypt.     Athor  signifies,   as   Plutarch    for  their  wool;  and  Plutarch  says  "none 
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only  goats ;  for  the  Egyptians  do  not  all  worship  the  same  gods,9 
excepting  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  latter  of  whom  they  say  is  the 
Grecian  Bacchus.6    Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  possess  a  temple 


of  the  Egyptians  eat  sheep,  except  the  particular  places.  In  one  city  Amun 
Lycppolites"  (de  laid.  s.  72).  Goats  was  the  chief  deity,  as  at  Thebes;  in 
were  killed,  but  the  Theban  gentry  another  Pthah,  as  at  Memphis ;  in  an- 
seem  to  have  preferred  the  ibex  or  wild  other  Re  (the  sun),  as  at  Heliopolis; 
goat,  the  oryx,  the  gazelle,  and  other  and  some  cities  which  were  consecrated 
game.  These,  however,  were  confined  to  the  same  deity  were  distinguished  by 
to  the  wealthier  classes;  others  lived  the  affix  "the  great/'  "the  lesser/'  as 
principally  on  beef,  Nile  geese,  and  Aphroditopolis,  and  Diospolis,  Magna, 
other  wildfowl;  and  some  were  satisfied  and  Parva.  Many  again  bore  a  name 
with  fish,  either  fresh  or  salted,  with  an  not  taken  from  the  chief  god  of  the 
occasional  goose  or  a  joint  of  meat;  and  place;  but  every  city  and  every  sane- 
the  numerous  vegetables  Egypt  produced  tuary  had  its  presiding  deity,  with  con- 
appeared  in  profusion  on  every  table,  templar  gods,  who  were  members  of 
Lentil  porridge  was,  as  at  present,  a  the  general  Pantheon — those  of  a  neigh- 
great  article  of  food  for  the  poor,  as  bouring  town  generally  holding  a  con- 
well  as  the  rapharuta  (figl)  (Herod,  ii.  spicuous  post  in  the  temple,  after  the 
125),  "cucumbers  (or  gourds),  melons,  chief  deity  of  the  place.  Each  town  had 
and  leeks,  onions,  and  gar  lick"  (Num.  also  a  triad  composed  of  the  great  god 
xi.  5),  of  which  the  gourd  {kus,  Arabic  of  the  place  and  two  other  members. 
kfa),  melon  (abtikh,  Arabic  batikh),  onion  Many  local  deities  scarcely  went  be- 
(tat/,  Arabic  bual),  and  garlick  (tdm,  yond  their  own  city  or  nome;  and  some 
Arabio  tdm)  retain  their  names  in  Egypt  animals,  sacred  in  one  province,  were 
to  the  present  day.  They  had  also  held  in  abhorrence  in  another.  Thus, 
fruits  and  roots  of  various  kinds;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ombos,  Athribis,  and 
Diodorus  (i.  80)  says  that  children  had  the  Northern  Crocodilopolis  (afterwards 
merely  "a  little  meal  of  the  coarsest  called  Arsinoe),  near  the  Lake  Moaris, 
kind,  the  pith  of  the  papyrus,  baked  honoured  the  crocodile;  those  of  Ten- 
under  the  ashes,  and  the  roots  and  tyris,  Heracleopolis,  and  Apollinopolis 
stalks  of  marsh- weeds."  Beef  and  goose,  Magna  were  its  avowed  enemies ;  and  as 
ibex,  gaselle,  oryx,  and  wild  fowl  were  the  Ombites  fought  with  the  Tentyrites 
also  presented  to  the  go^s;  and  onions,  ln  the  cause  of  their  sacred  animal,  so 
though  forbidden  to  the  priests,  always  a  war  was  waged  between  the  Oxy- 
held  a  prominent  place  on  their  altar,  riunchites  and  Cynopolites  in  conse- 
with  the  fgl  (raphanus,  figs.  7,  8),  and  quence  of  the  former  having  eaten  a 
gourds  (figp.  5,  6),  grapes,  figs  (espe-  dog,  to  avenge  an  affront  offered  by 
^^  the  Cynopolites,  who  had  brought  to 
sW*f)  *     ^G     ni77          V  table  the  sacred  fish  of  Oxyrhinchus, 

m       ^    A 7    0 *  (pIut-  do  Md-  v- 44)  The  rea8on  of 

^&       ^W       W         \  /  these  local  honours  was  not  originally 

^^L     ~            "           Y  connected  with  religion ;  and  the  sanc- 

^^^                8  tity  of  the  crocodile,  and  of  certain  fish, 

^9           s^^ii        a   *J1  afc    CrawditapoUSf    Oxyrhinchus,    and 

V^k'i      feSp  other  places  distant  from  the  Nile,  was 

^■W  instituted  in  order  to  induce  the  in- 

cially  of  the  sycamore,  figs.  3,  4),  corn,  habitants  to  keep  up  the  canals.    All, 

and  various  flowers.  (Seech.  39,  woodcut  it  is  true,  worshipped  Osiris,  as  well  as 

No.  II.)    Wine,  milk,  beer,  andaprofu-  his  sister  Isis,  for  as  he  was  judge  of 

sion  of  cakes  and  bread,  also  formed  part  the  dead,  all  were  equally  amenable  to 

of  the  offerings,  and  incense  was  pre-  his  tribunal;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 

sented  at  every  great  sacrifice.— [a.  W.]  he  and  Isis  were  the  only  deities  wor- 

*  Though  each  city  had  its  presiding  shipped  throughout  Egypt,  since  Amun, 

deity,  many  others  of  neighbouring  and  Pthah,  and  the  other  great  gods,  and 

of  distant  towns  were  also  admitted  to  many  also  of  the  second,  as  well  as  of 

its  temples  as  contemplar  gods,   and  the  third  order/  were  universally  vene- 

none  were  positively  excluded  except  rated.— [G.  W.] 

some  local  divinities,  and  certain  ani-  •  See  below,  note  •  on  ch.  48.  "Osiris," 

mals,  whose  sanctity  was  confined  to  says  Diodorus,   "  has  been  considered 
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dedicated  to  Mendes,7  or  belong  to  the  Mendesian  canton,  abstain 
from  offering  goats,  and  sacrifice  sheep  instead.  The  Thebans, 
and  such  as  imitate  them  in  their  practice,  give  the  following 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  custom: — "Hercules,"  they  say, 
"  wished  of  all  things  to  see  Jove,  but  Jove  did  not  choose  to  be 
seen  of  him.8  At  length,  when  Hercules  persisted,  Jove  hit  on 
a  device — to  flay  a  ram,  and,  cutting  off  his  head,  hold  the  head 
before  him,  and  cover  himself  with  the  fleece.  In  this  guise  he 
showed  himself  to  Hercules."  Therefore  the  Egyptians  give 
their  statues  of  Jupiter  the  face  of  a  ram  :9  and  from  them  the 

• 

the  same  aa  Sarapis,  Bacchus,  Pluto,  mal  life ;  and  though  the  god  of  gardens 
or  Ammon ;  others  have  thought  him  had  with  the  Greeks  another  name,  he 
Jupiter;  many  Pan:"  and  he  endeavours  was  really  the  same  deity  under  his 
to  identify  him  with  the  sun,  and  Isis  phallic  form.— [Q.  W.] 
with  the  moon.  But  these  notions  *  This  fable  accords  with  the  sup- 
were  owing  to  similarities  being  traced  posed  meaning  of  the  name  of  Amun, 
in  the  attributes  of  certain  gods  of  the  which  Manetho  says  was  "  conceal- 
Greek  and  Egyptian  Pantheons,  and  nient;"  but  the  reason  of  the  god  hav- 
one  often  possessed  some  that  belonged  ing  the  head  of  an  animal  would  apply 
to  several.  Thus  the  principal  cha-  to  so  many  others,  that  it  ceases  to  do 
racter  of  Osiris  was  that  of  Pluto,  be-  so  to  any  one  in  particular.  Hecataeus 
cause  he  was  Judge  of  the  dead,  and  derived  Amun  from  a  word  signifying 
ruler  of  Amenti  or  Hades ;  and  he  was  "come/'  in  allusion  to  his  being  invoked 
supposed  to  be  BacchuB,  when  be  lived  (Plut.  de  Isid.  5.  9) ;  and  Iamblichus 
on  earth,  and  taught  man  to  till  the  says  it  implies  that  which  brings  to 
land.— [G.  W.]  light,  or  is  manifested.  Amoni  means 
7  The  mounds  of  Ashmom,  on  the  "envelope"  and  amoine  is  "come." — 
canal  leading  to  Mtnxaleh,  mark  the  site  [G.  W.] 

of  Mendes.  The  Greeks  considered  Pan  »  See  above,  notes  •,  9,  on  ch.  29. 
to  be  both  Mendes  and  Khem  ;  they  The  god  Noum  (Nou,  Noub,  or  Nef), 
called  Chemmis  in  Upper  Egypt  Pano-  with  a  ram's  head,  answered  to  Jupiter, 
polis,  and  gave  the  capital  of  the  Men-  and  he  was  the  first  member  of  the 
desian  nome  to  Pan,  who  was  said  by  Triad  of  the  Cataracts,  composed  of 
Herodotus  (ch.  46)  to  have  been  figured  Noum,  Sate,  and  Anouke*  (Jupiter,  Juno, 
with  the  head  and  legs  of  a  goat  Un-  and  Vesta).  Amun  again  was  also  con- 
fortunately  no  monument  remains  at  sidered  the  same  as  Jupiter,  because  he 
Admom  to  give  the  name  and  form  of  was  the  King  of  the  Gods ;  and  it  was 
the  god  of  Mendes ;  but  it  is  certain  from  his  worship  that  Thebes  received 
that  he  was  not  Khem,  the  "Pan  of  the  name  of  Diospolis,  "the  city  of 
Thebes"  (n&y  e^W),  who  had  the  Jove,"  answering  to  No-  Amun  or  A  mun- 
attributes  of  Priapus,  and  was  one  of  naof  the  Bible  (Jer.xlvi.  25;  Ezek.xxx. 
the  great  gods.  Mandoo  again  (or  Munt),  -^  ~~  *gv  ^^ 
whose  name  appears  to  be  related  to  .,'  a'  „;**;  /«*«v/v/Jo  I  bMU  E"3 
Mendes,  had  the  head  of  a  hawk:  and      *•*""«>*  ("abode      J  ■-■ 

no  god  of  the  Egyptian  Pantheon  is  re-  ' 

presented  with  the  head  and  legs  of  a 

goat    The    notion  is  Greek;  and  Ja-  or  Amun-ei    Na    ("the   |  »y.  ^-^ 
blonski  is  quite  right  in   saying  that  groat  abode  of  Amun "   I  1^™     4 
Mendes  did  not  signify  a  "  goat."   There  or  "  Amun-tf"  only  ?)  of  1  /ww    | 
is  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum  (No.  the   sculptures.      Amun    and    Noum, 
356)  with  a  goat  represented  much  in  having  both  some  of  the  attributes  of 
the  same  manner  as  an  Apis ;  but  the  Jupiter,  naturally  became  confounded 
legend  over  it  contains  no  reference  to  by  the  Greeks ;  and  the  custom  of  one 
Mendes.     Khem,  like  the  Greek  Pan,  god  occasionally  receiving  the  attributes 
was  "universal    nature;"    and  as  he  of   another  doubtless  led    them    into 
presided  over  everything  generated,  he  error.     The  greatest  interchange,  how- 
was  the  god  of  vegetable  as  well  as  ani-  ever,  was  between  Amun  and  Khem  ; 
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practice  has  passed  to  the  Ammonians,  who  are  a  joint  colony  of 
Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  speaking  a  language  between  the  two ; 
hence  also,  in  my  opinion,  the  latter  people  took  their  name  of 
Ammonians,  since  the  Egyptian  name  for  Jupiter  is  Amun. 
Such,  then,  is  the  reason  why  the  Thebans  do  not  sacrifice  rams, 
but  consider  them  sacred  animals.  Upon  one  day  in  the  year, 
however,  at  the  festival  of  Jupiter,  they  slay  a  single  ram,  and 
stripping  off  the  fleece,  cover  with  it  the  statue  of  that  god,  as 
he  once  covered  himself,  and  then  bring  up  to  the  statue  of  Jove 
an  image  of  Hercules.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  whole 
assembly  beat  their  breasts  in  mourning  for  the*  ram,  and  after- 
wards bury  him  in  a  holy  sepulchre. 

43*  The  account  which  I  received  of  this  Hercules  makes  him 
one  of  the  twelve  gods.1     Of  the  other  Hercules,  with  whom  the 

but  as  this  was  only  at  Thebes,  and  tween  strength  and  heat  may  be  traced 
little  known  to  the  Greeks,  the  same  even  in  the  Greek  appellation  of  Her- 
misapprehension  did  not  take  place,  and  cules.  Alcides,  his  patronymic  (taken 
Khem  by  the  Greeks  was  only  con-  from  his  grandfather  Alcceus)  and  the 
sidered  to  be  Pan.  Tet  Pan  again  was  name  of  his  mother  Alcmsena,  were  de- 
supposed  by  them  to  be  Mendes;  and  rived  from  a\tcfj,  "strength;"  and  Her* 
the  two  names  of  Amun  and  Amunre,  cules  may  even  be  related  to  the  Semitic 
given  to  the  same  god,  would  probably  har,harh,  "heat," or  "burning"  (analo- 
have  perplexed  the  Greeks,  if  they  had  gous  to  the  Teutonic  har,  "fire"),  and 
happened  to  perceive  that  additional  perhaps  to  aor,  "light, "  in  Hebrew,  or 
title  of  Amun.  It  is,  however,  only  to  the  Hor  (Horus)  of  Egypt.  The 
right  to  say  that  the  Ethiopians  fre-  Etruscans  called  him  Herkle,  or  Ercle. 
quently  gave  the  name  of  Amun  to  the  In  the  Hebrew,  "  Samson  n  recalls  the 
ram-headed  Noum,  and,  being  their  name  of  Sem,  the  Egyptian  Hercules, 
greatest  god,  was  to  them  what  Jupiter  Hercules  being  the  sun,  the  twelve 
was  to  the  Greeks.  See  my  note  on  labours  of  the  later  hero  may  have  been 
Book  iv.  ch.  181. — [G.  W.]  derived  from  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
1  Here  again  the  same  confusion  zodiac.  Hercules,  as  Herodotus,  Ma- 
occurs,  from  the  claims  of  two  gods  to  crobius,  and  others  state,  was  particu- 
the  character  of  Hercules  —  Khons,  the  larly  worshipped  at  Tyre ;  "but,"  adds 
third  member  of  the  Theban  Triad,  and  Macrobius,  "the  Egyptians  venerate 
Moui,  who  is  called  "  Son  of  the  Sun."  him  with  the  most  sacred  and  august 
The  latter  was  the  god  of  Sebennytus,  rites,  and  look  upon  the  period  when 
where  he  was  known  under  the  name  of  his  worship  was  first  adopted  by  them 
Gem,  Sem,  or  Gemnouti,  whence  the  as  beyond  the  reach  of  all  memorials. 
Coptic  appellation  of  that  city  Gem-  He  is  believed  to  have  killed  the  Giants, 
nouti.  There  was  another  Heracleo-  when  in  the  character  of  the  valour  of  the 
polis,  the  capital  of  a  name  of  the  same  gods  he  fought  in  defence  of  Heaven ;" 
name,  which  is  now  marked  by  the  which  accords  with  the  title  of  a  work 
mounds  of  Anasieh,  the  Hnes  of  the  called  "  Semnuthis,"  written  by  Apollo- 
Copts,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  en-  nides  or  Horapius(inTheophil.  Antioch. 
trance  to  the  Fydom.  Moui  appears  to  ad  Autolyo.  2.  6),  describing  the  wars  of 
be  the  splendour  or  force  of  the  sun,  the  Gods  against  the  Giants,  and  recalls 
and  hence  the  god  of  power,  a  divine  the  Egyptian  title  of  the  god  of  Seben- 
attribute — the  Greek  Hercules  being  nytus.  Cicero  mentions  one  Hercules 
strength,  a  gift  to  man.  The  Egyptian  who  was  "  NHoge.nitus  ;"  but  Hercules 
Hercules  wns  the  abstract  idea  of  divine  was  derived  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
power,  and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  Phoenicians  rather  than  from  Egypt, 
that  Herodotus  could  learn  nothing  of  See  note7  on  ch.  44,  and  note*  ch.  171. 
the  Greek  Hercules,  who  was  a  hero  — [G.  W.] 
unknown  in  Egypt.    The  connexion  be- 
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Greeks  are  familiar,  I  could  hear  nothing  in  any  part  of  Egypt 
That  the  Greeks,  however  (those  I  mean  who  gave  the  son  of 
Amphitryon  that  name),  took  the  name 2  from  the  Egyptians, 
and  not  the  Egyptians  from  the  Greeks,3  is  I  think  clearly  proved, 
among  other  arguments,  by  the  fact  that  both  the  parents  of 
Hercules,  Amphitryon  as  well  as  Alcmena,  were  of  Egyptian 
origin.4  Again,  the  Egyptians  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  the 
names  of  Neptune  and  the  Dioscuri,5  and  do  not  include  them 
in  the  number  of  their  gods ;  but  had  they  adopted  the  name  of 
any  god  from  the  Greeks,  these  would  have  been  the  likeliest  to 
obtain  notice,  since  the  Egyptians,  as  I  am  well  convinced,  prac- 
tised navigation  at  that  time,  and  the  Greeks  also  were  some  of 
them  mariners,  so  that  they  would  have  been  more  likely  to  know 
the  names  of  these  gods  than  that  of  Hercules-  But  the  Egyptian 
Hercules  is  one  of  their  ancient  gods.  Seventeen  thousand  years 
before  the  reign  of  Amasis,  the  twelve  gods  were,  they  affirm, 
produced  from  the  eight : 8  and  of  these  twelve,  Hercules  is  one. 


3  Herodotus,  who  derived  his  know-  time  when   Hercules  was  supposed  to 

ledge  of  the  Egyptian  religion  from  the  have  lived,  the  Greeks  made  out  three, 

professional  interpreters,  seems  to  have  the  oldest  being  the  Egyptian  and  the 

regarded  the  word  "  Hercules  "  as  Egyp-  son  of  Jove,  another  of  Crete,  and  the 

tian.     It  is   scarcely  necessary  to  say  youngest  was  the  hero,  also  a  son  of 

that  no  Egyptian  god  has  a  name  from  Jove.    Some  Latin  writers  (as  Varro) 

which  that  of  Hercules  can  by  any  pos-  increased  the  number  to  forty-three, 

sibility  have  been  formed.    The  word  The  Cretan  Hercules  was  also  related  to 

('HpcucAfjj)  seems  to  be  pure  Greek,  and  the  god  of  Egypt:   and  the  latter,  as 

has  been    reasonably  enough   derived  Moui,  was  intimately  connected  with  the 

from  "Hpa,    "the  goddess  Juno,"  and  funeral  rites,  and  was  generally  painted 

*\ios  •«  glory  "  (see  Scott  and  Liddell's  black  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes.— [G.  W.] 

Lexicon,  p.  597).  4  The  parentage  of  the  former  was 

8  See  the  last  note  but  one.    The  ten-  Alcaeus,  Perseus,  Jupiter,  and  Danae, 

dency  of  the  Greeks  to  claim  an  indige-  Acrisius,  Abas,  Lynceus  (who  married 

nous  origin  for  the  deities  they  borrowed  a  daughter  of  Danaus),  iEgyptus,  the 

from  strangers,  and  to  substitute  phy-  twin-brother    of   Danaus,   the    son  of 

sical  for  abstract   beings,  readily  led  Belus.    Alcmena  was  daughter  of  Elec- 

them  to  invent  the  story  of  Hercules,  tryon,  the  son  of  Perseus.    This  accords 

and  every  digwjs  vindice  noduawas  cut  by  with  what  Herodotus  mentions  (ch.  91) 

the   interposition    of    his    marvellous  of  Perseus,  Danaus,  and  Lynceus  having 

strength.      Even  the  Arabs  call  forth  been  natives  of  Chemmis,  and  connects 

some  hero  to  account  for  natural  phe-  -  them  all  with  the  sun. — [G.  W.] 

nomena,  or  whatever  wonderful  action  A  Herodotus  is  quite  right  in  saying 

they  think  right  to  attribute  to  man ;  that  these  gods  were  not  in  the  Egyp- 

and   the    opening    of   the    Straits    of  tian  Pantheon.     See  note3  on  ch.  50, 

Gibraltar  is  declared  by  Edrisi  to  have  and  note6  ch.  91. — [G.  W.] 

been  the  work  of  Alexander  the  Great;  *  This  is  the  supposed  period  from 

any  stupendous  building  is  ascribed  to  Hercules  to  Amasis;   and  15,000  were 

Antar;  and  Solomon  (like  Melampus  in  reckoned  from  Bacchus  to  Amasis  (ch. 

Greek  fable)  is  supposed  to  have  ex-  145).    According  to  Manetho,  the  Egyp- 

plained  the  language  of  animals  and  tians  believed  that  the  gods  reigned  on 

birds — a  science  said  by  Phil ost rat  ua  to  earth    before    men.      The    first   were 

have  been  learnt  from  the  Arabs  by  Vulcan,  the  Sun,  Agathodaemon,  Chro- 

Apollonius  Tyansus  (i.  14).    In  order  nos  (Saturn),  Osiris,  Typhon  (or  Seth\ 

to  account  for  the  discrepancies  in  the  Horus  (which  four  last  are  found  also 
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44.  In  the  wish'  to  get  the  best  information  that  I  could  on 
these  matters,  I  made  a  voyage  to  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  hearing 
there  was  a  temple  of  Hercules  at  that  place/  very  highly  vene- 


in  this  order  in  the  Turin  Papyrus). 
The  royal  authority  then  continued 
through  a  long  succession  to  Bytis  (or 
Bites),  occupying 

Ymis.  Ynn. 

13,900  years 13,900 

Then  after  the  Gods  reigned 
Heroes  ...     1255 

Other  king* 1817 

30  other  (?)  Memphite  kings  1790 

lOThlnltes 350 

Hum  sod  demigods  .    .    5813 

Sun     .    .    .  11,000  or  really  11.025 

Total    .......      24,925 

which  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  sum 
given  by  Eusebius,  from  Manetho,  of 
24,900,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Vulcan  to  Menes. 

Synoellus,  again,  on  the  authority  of 
Manetho,  gives  the  reigns  of  the  gods 
thus: — 

lUiffa**  7**n>         Raduccd  from 

1.  Vulcan    ....  '727%  ..    9000 

2.  Helios     .     . 

3.  Agathodamon 

4.  Chronos   .     . 

5.  Osiris  and  Isls 
0.  Typhon  .  . 
7.  Horns  the  demigod . 


3 

35 
29 

25 


992 

700 
501 
433 
359 
309 


994  reduced  from  12,294 

8.  Mars  the  demigod 23 

9.  Anabls       id. 17 

10.  Hercules     Id .  15 

11.  Apollo     .id. 25 

12.  Ammon      Id. 30 

13.  Tlthoes       id. 27 

14.  ZOsos  id 32 

15.  Jupiter       Id. 20 

Years  reduced  to  ....    189 
from  about  2338. 

In  this  list  the  relative  positions  of 
Osiris  (Bacchus)  and  Hercules  do  not 
agree  with  the  statement  of  Herodotus  ; 
and  in  deducting  the  sums  of  12,294 
+680  (to  the  end  of  Hercules'  reign) 
=  12,974  from  the  total  rule  of  the  gods, 
or  24,925,  we  have  11,951  years;  and 
this  added  to  the  2799  of  Manetho's 
lists,  from  Menes  to  the  end  of  Amasis, 
gives  14,750  years  from  Hercules,  or 
15,418  years  from  Osiris  to  the  end  of 
Amasis.  But  it  sufficiently  appears  from 
the  names  in  the  above  list  that  it  is  not 
even  certain  the  Egyptians  calculated  in 


this  manner ;   and  the  Turin  Papyrus 

S'vea,  after  Horus,  Thoth(who  seems  to 
ive  reigned  7226  years),  and  Thrnei, 
and  apparently  Horus  (the  younger); 
after  whom  seems  to  come  the  first  King 
Menes ;  or  a  summation  of  demi-godst 
followed  by  the  name  of  Menes.  It  is 
however  possible  that  Herodotus  was 
told  of  some  list  similar  to  the  one 
above.  See  Tn.  P.  K.  W.,  p.  7  to  11.— 
[G.  W.] 

7  The  temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  was 
very  ancient,  and,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, as  old  as  the  city  itself,  or  2300 
years  before  his  time,  i.  e.  about  2755 
B.c.  Hercules  presided  over  it  under 
the  title  of  Melkarth,  or  Melek-Kartha, 
"king"  (lord)  of  the  city.  (See  note3 
on  ch.  32.)  Diodorus  also  (i.  24)  speaks 
of  the  antiquity  of  Hercules ;  and  his 
antiquity  is  fully  established,  in  spite  of 
the  doubts  of  Plutarch.  (De  Herod. 
Mai.).  The  Phoenicians  settled  at  the 
Isle  of  Thasos,  on  account  of  its  gold 
mines,  which  they  first  discovered  there 
(Herod,  vi.  46,  47;  Apollodor.  iii.  1), 
as  they  were  the  first  to  visit  Britain  for 
its  tin.  Pausanias  says  the  Thasians 
being  of  Phoenician  origin,  coming  with 
Agenor  and  other  Phoenicians  from 
Tvre,  dedicated  a  temple  to  Hercules  at 
Olympia.  They  worshipped  the  same 
Hercules  as  the  Tynans  (Pausan.  v. 
xxv.  §  7),  and  Apollodorus  (iii.  1)  states 
that  Thasos,  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune), 
or,  according  to  Pherecydes,  of  Cilix, 
going  in  quest  of  Europa,  founded  the 
Thracian  Thasus.  Phoenix  went  to 
Phoenicia,  Cilix  to  Cilicia,  Cadmus  and 
Telephus  to  Thrace.  The  Melcarthus 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  (de  Is.  s.  15)  as 
a  king  of  Byblos,  and  his  queen  Astarte, 
were  the  Hercules  and  Astarte  (Venus) 
of  Syria;  the  latter  called  also  Saosis 
and  Nemanoun,  answering  to  the  Greek 
name  Athenais.  The  Temple  of  Her- 
cules is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the 
hill  close  to  the  aqueduct,  about  1} 
mile  east  of  the  modern  town,  which 
last  occupies  part  of  insular  Tyre  taken 
by  Alexander.  The  temple  marks  the 
site  of  the  early  city.  As  the  Temple 
of  Hercules  at  Tyre  was  the  oldest  of 
that  deity  in  Syria,  so  that  of  Venus 
Urania,  or  Astarte',  at  Aflkalon,  was  the 
oldest  of  that  goddess. 

In  2  Maccabees  iv.  18,  20,  mention  is 
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.  rated.  I  visited  the  temple,  and  found  it  richly  adorned  with  a 
number  of  offerings,  among  which  were  two  pillars,  one  of  pure 
gold,  the  other  of  emerald,8  shining  with  great  brilliancy  at  night 


made  of  a  great  game  every  fifth  year, 
kept  at  Tyre,  with  sacrifices  to  Hercules. 
The  absurdity  of  connecting  the  name 
Melioertea  with  "  honey,"  as  in  the 
Gnostic  Papyrus,  is  obvious.  (See  note  * 
on  ch.  83.)  The  sea  deity,  Melicertea 
of  Corinth,  afterwards  called  Palamon, 
was  only  an  adaptation -of  a  foreign  god. 
The  Tyrian  Hercules  was  originally  the 
sun,  and  the  same  as  Baal,  "  the  lord, " 
which,  like  Melkarth,  was  only  a  title. 
Hercules  and  Venus  (Aatarte')  were 
really  nature  deified,  one  representing 
the  generating,  or  vivifying,  and  the 
other  the  producing  principle ;  hence 
the  mother  goddess.  The  sun  was 
chosen  as  the  emblem  of  the  first,  and 
the  earth  of  the  second,  or  sometimes 
the  moon,  being  looked  upon  as  the 
companion  of  the  sun.  This  nature 
system  will  explain  the  reason  of  so 
many  gods  having  been  connected  with 
the  sun  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere;  as 
Adonis  (Adonai,  "  our  Lord")  was  the 
sun  in  the  winter  solstice.—  [O.  W.I 

8  This  pillar  is  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phrastus  (Lap.  23),  and  Pliny  (H.  N. 
xxxvii.  5\  The  former  expresses  an 
opinion  that  it  was  false. 

[It  was  probably  of  glass,  which  is 
known  to  have  been  made  in  Egypt  at 


least  3800  years  ago,  having  been  found 
bearing  the  name  of  a  Pharaoh  of  the 
18th  dynasty.  The  monuments  also  of 
the  4th  dynasty  show  the  same  glass 
bottles  (see  woodcut,  n.T,  ch.  77)  were 
used  then  as  in  later  times,  and  glass- 
blowing  is  represented  in  the  paintings 
from  the  12  th  to  the  26th  dynasty,  and 
also  in  those  of  the  4th  at  the  tombs 
near  the  Pyramids.  Various  hues  were 
given  to  glass  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
this  invention  became  in  after  times  a 
great  favourite  at  Rome,  where  it  was 
much  sought  for  ornamental  purposes, 
for  bottles  and  other  common  utensils, 
and  even  for  windows,  one  of  which  was 
discovered  at  Pompeii.  (Comp.  Seneca, 
Ep.  90 ;  de  Benef.  vii.  9  ;  and  de  Via, 
ill.  40.)  The  manufacture  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  under  the  Empire. 
They  also  cut,  ground,  and  engraved 
glass,  and  had  even  the  art  of  intro- 
ducing gold  between  two  surfaces  of  the 
substance ;  specimens  of  all  which  I 
have,  as  well  as  of  false  pearls  from 
Thebes,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  real  ones,  if  buried  the  same 
number  of  years.  Pliny  even  Bpeaks  of 
glass  being  malleable.  The  glass  of 
Egypt  was  long  famous  (Athen.  xi.  p. 
784  c),  and  continued  so  to  the  time  of 
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In  a  conversation  which  I  held  with  the  priests,  I  inquired  how 
long  their  temple  had  been  built,  and  found  by  their  answer 
that  they,  too,  differed  from  the  Greeks.  They  said  that  the 
temple  was  built  at  the  same  time  that  the  city  was  founded,  and 
that  the  foundation  of  the  city  took  place  two  thousand  three 
hundred  years  ago.  In  Tyre  I  remarked  another  temple  where 
the  same  god  was  worshipped  as  the  Thasian  Hercules.  So  I 
went  on  to  Thasos,9  where  I  found  a  temple  of  Hercules  which 
had  been  built  by  the  Phoenicians  who  colonised  that  island  when 
they  sailed  in  search  of  Europa.1    Even  this  was  five  generations 

the  Empire.    Strata  (xvi.  p.  1077)  men-  20,  24.)  The  story  of  Europa  was  really 

tione  its  many  colours,  and  one  very  Phoenician  colonisation,  represented  as 

perfect  kind  which  could  only  be  made  a  princess,  carried  to  Crete,  their  first 

with  a  particular  vitreous  earth  found  and  nearest  colony,  bv  Jupiter,  under 

in  that  country;  and  the  ruins  of  glass  the  form  of  a  bull,  where  she  became 

furnaces  are  still  seen  at  the  Natron  the  mother  of  Minos.    Hence  Europa 

Lakes.    Of  all  stones,  says  Pliny,  the  is  called  by  Homer  (II.   xiv.  321)   a 

emerald  was  the  most  easily  imitated  daughter  of  Phoenix,  whom  some  con- 

(xxvii.  12) ;  and  the  colossus  of  Sarapis  aider  her  brother;  and  his  voyage  to 

in  the  Egyptian  Labyrinth,   9  cubits  -4/Wca  in  search  of  Europa  ("the  west") 

(between  13  and  14  feet)  high  and  others  points  to  Phoenician  colonisation  there 

mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxzvii.   5)  were  also.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 

doubtless  of  glass ;  like  the  X(0ira  xvra  name  of  the  "Arabs"  was  also  given 

of  Herodotus  (infra,  ch.  69.    See  At.  Eg.  from  their  living  at  the  westernmost  part 

W.  vol.  iii.  p.  88  to  107.).    There  seems  of  Asia ;  and  their  own  word  Gharb,  the 

every  probability  that  glass  was  first  in-  "  West,"  is  another  form  of  the  original 

vented  in  Egypt ;  and  fires  lighted  fro-  Semitic  name  Arab.    The  Arabs  write 

quently  on  the  sand  in  a  country  pro-    AU    .  •  y,,    ,  A    .        ,  .,   . 

I     .     J     .  v      v       x      I     j       the  two  cj«£CMaro,«_j*c.dra6:  and  then* 

ducing  natron,  or  aubcar Donate  of  soda,  XT         v>w^»»««w,  •»«*  «««* 

would  be  more  likely  to  disclose  the  ghordb,  "crow,"  answers  to  the  Hebrew 

secret    than  the    solitary  accident    of  3ity,  "raven;"  which  last  is  called  by 

sailors  using  blocks  of  natron  for  sup-  tnem  ghordb  Noo^  "Noah's  crow/*  The 

portmg  their  saucepans  on  the  sea-shore  n^  Ardbf  <«  western,"  may  either  have 

of  Syria,  as  stated  by  Pliny  (xxxvi  65).  fc^  ^  iham  by  a  ^natie  people 

Pliny  s  mtrum  is      natron,     and  the  who  Uved  more  to  &e  jj^  or  e£nrb 

natron  district  was  called  Nitnotos.—  themselves.    The  Arabs  call  the  North 

CCs'^y  u-  v   *-ii     *  •     •*  "Shemdl,"  or  "the  left,"  «.  e.  looking 

•  Thasos,  which  still  retains  its  name,    towardB  Bunrige   |md  Yemm  meanB ,.  the 

is  a  small  island  off  the  Thracian  coast,  right.»    The  portuguege  m*%  "  Prince 

opposite  to  the  mouth   of  the  Nestus  of  the  Algarves,"  is  from  al  Qhari>,  "the 

(iTorow).    It  seems  to  have  been  a  very  WeBt/.    The  EgyptianB    0^  Hade8 

early  Phoenician  settlement  (infra,  vi.  "Amenta;"   and   the    name    for   the 

^it^-     •     •«            i    •      ±v    „       *  "West,"  Ement,  shows  the  same  rela- 

T^81^68  exploring  the  « west-  tionship  as  between  Erebus  and   the 

em  lands/    Eurona  being  Ereb    (the  We8t>  rA^n>  «Hesperia,"  the  Greek 

Arabic  ghari),      the  west.      It  is  the  name  for  Ital     WaJJ  the  <« We8t^  like 

same  word  as  Erebus  or  "darkness;/  the  fabled  ^eng  o£  the  Hesperides; 

and  Europa  is  said  to  be   X<^a   rys  and  the  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  others, 

'**•»'»  4  <rK<nuv£-El>p*w6*,  vwrtwb.  talked  of  „  the  West »  M  we  do  of  „  the 

WWSiL  C°mp'  EUI*  lph'  in  Xft?r*  V*    En*"   The  name  of  Cadmus,  the  Phce- 
626.)  The  same  word  occurs  in  Hebrew,    ^c^  who  ^  letter8  to  Greece,  is  of 

where  rfr  signifies  "mixed,    or  "grey    Bimilar  Sm^^  and  he  is  a  mythical, 


peopi 
that  dwell  in  the  desert/   (Jerem.  xxv.    East,"  and  Cadmus  was  therefore  re- 
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earlier  than  the  time  when  Hercules,  son  of  Amphitryon,  was 
born  in  Greece.  These  researches  show  plainly  that  there  is  an 
ancient  god  Hercules ;  and  my  own  opinion  is,  that  those  Greeks 
act  most  wisely  who  build  and  maintain  two  temples  of  Hercules,2 
in  the  one  of  which  the  Hercules  worshipped  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Olympian,  and  has  sacrifice  offered  to  him  as  an  im- 
mortal, while  in  the  other  the  honours  paid  are  such  as  are  due 
to  a  hero. 

45.  The  Greeks  tell  many  tales  without  due  investigation,  and 
among  them  the  following  silly  fable  respecting  Hercules : — 
"Hercules/'  they  say,  "went  once  to  Egypt,  and  there  the 
inhabitants  took  him,  and  putting  a  chaplet  on  his  head,  led  him 
out  in  solemn  procession,  intending  to  offer  him  a  sacrifice  to 
Jupiter.  For  a  while  he  submitted  quietly ;  but  when  they  led 
him  up  to  the  altar  and  began  the  ceremonies,  he  put  forth  his 
strength  and  slew  them  all."  Now  to  me  it  seems  that  such  a 
story  proves  the  Greeks  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  character 
and  customs  of  the  people.  The  Egyptians  do  not  think  it 
allowable  even  to  sacrifice  cattle,  excepting  sheep,  and  the  male 
kine  and  calves,  provided  they  be  pure,  and  also  geese.  How, 
then,  can  it  be  believed  that  they  would  sacrifice  men?3    And 


puted  to  be  a  brother  of  Europa.  orifices,  are  merely  emblematic  repre- 
Kadm,  or  Kudeem,  also  signifies  "  old  "  sentations  of  his  conquests,  which  there- 
in Hebrew,  as  in  Arabic ;  and  the  name  fore  occur  also  on  the  monuments  of 
in  this  sense  too  might  apply  to  Cad-  the  Ptolemies.  It  is  possible  that  in 
rnns.  In  Semitic  languages  the  East,  their  earliest  days  they  may  have  had 
old,  before,  to  presert,  to  go  forward,  a  human  sacrifices,  like  the  Greeks  and 
foot,  &c.,  are  all  related. — [G.  W.]  others ;  and  the  symbolic  group  meaning 

s  Later  writers  made    three  (Diod.  a  "Victim"  (supra,  n.s  on  ch.  38)  may 

Sic.  iv.  39),  six  (Cic.  de   Nat.  Deor.  have  been  derived  from  that  custom, 

iii.  16),  and  even  a  greater  number  of  Some  notion  may  be  had  of  the  antiquity 

Herculeses.  In  Qreice,  however,  temples  of  Egyptian  civilisation,  if  we  recollect 

seem  to  have  been  erected  only  to  two.  the  period  when  the  Greeks  first  went 

iSee  Pausan.  v.  zit.  §  7;  ix.  xxvii.  §  5,  about  the  city  unarmed,  and  how  far 

&c.)  they  had  advanced    before  that  took 

3  Herodotus  here  denies,  with  reason,  place.    The  Athenians  were  the  first 

the  possibility  of  a  people  with  laws,  and  Greeks  who  did  this;  and  some  wore 

a  character  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  arms  even  in  the  time  of  Thucydides. 

having  human  sacrifices.   This  very  aptly  (Thucyd.   i.   5.)    It  is  not  long  since 

refutes  the  idle  tales  of  some  ancient  modern  Europe  discontinued  the  custom, 

authors,  which,  to  our  surprise,  have  and  the  Dalmatian  peasants  are  stiU 

even  been  repealed  in  modern  times,  armed.    If   Herodotus  had  submitted 

The  absurdity  cf  Amosis  having  been  every  story  of  Greek  ciceroni  to  his 

the  first  to  aboliih  them  is  glaring,  since  own  judgment,  and  had  rejected  those 

the  Egyptians  had  ages    before    been  that  were  inadmissible,  he  would  have 

sufficiently  chrlised  to  lay  aside  their  avoided  giving  many  false  impressions 

arms,  and  to  have  institutions  incom-  respecting  the  Egyptians  (as  in  chaps, 

patible  with  tie  toleration  of  a  human  46,  121,  126,   131,  and  other  places), 

sacrifice.    Th»  figures  of  captives  on  the  On  human  sacrifices  in  old  times,  see 

facades  of  th«  temples  slain  by  the  king,  note  9  on  ch.  1 1 9. — [G.  W.] 
often  hastily  supposed  to  be  human  sa- 
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again,  how  would  it  have  been  possible  for  Hercules  alone,  and, 
as  they  confess,  a  mere  mortal,  to  destroy  so  many  thousands  ? 
In  saying  thus  much  concerning  these  matters,  may  I  incur  no 
displeasure  either  of  god  or  hero ! 

46.  I  mentioned  above  that  some  of  the  Egyptians  abstain 
from  sacrificing  goats,  either  male  or  female.  The  reason  is  the 
following : — These  Egyptians,  who  are  the  Mendesians,  consider 
Pan  to  be  one  of  the  eight  gods  who  existed  before  the  twelve, 
and  Fan  is  represented  in  Egypt  by  the  painters  and  the  sculp- 
tors, just  as  he  is  in  Greece,  with  the  face  and  legs  of  a  goat4 
They  do  not,  however,  believe  this  to  be  his  shape,  or  consider 
him  in  any  respect  unlike  the  other  gods ;  bat  they  represent 
him  thus  for  a  reason  which  I  prefer  not  to  relate.  The  Men- 
desians hold  all  goats  in  veneration,  but  the  male  more  than  the 
female,  giving  the  goatherds  of  the  males  especial  honour.  One 
is  venerated  more  highly  than  all  the  rest,  and  when  he  dies 
there  is  a  great  mourning  throughout  all  the  Mendesian  canton. 
In  Egyptian,  the  goat  and  Pan  are  both  called  Mendes. 

47.  The  pig  is  regarded  among  them  as  an  unclean  animal,  so 
much  so  that  if  a  man  in  passing  accidentally  touch  a  pig,  he 
instantly  hurries  to  the  river,  and  plunges  in  with  all  his  clothes 
on.  Hence,  too,  the  swineherds,  notwithstanding  that  they  are 
of  pure  Egyptian  blood,  are  forbidden  to  enter  into  any  of  the 
temples,  which  are  open  to  all  other  Egyptians ;  and  further,  no 
one  will  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  swineherd,  or  take 
a  wife  from  among  them,  so  that  the  swinehercls  are  forced  to 
intermarry  among  themselves.     They  do  not  offer  swine*  in 

4  In  the  original,  ''with  the  face  of  a  this  ceremony  commemerated  the  find- 
goat,  and  the  legs  of  a  he-goat," — which  ing  of  the  body  of  Osiris  by  Typhon, 
seems  to  be  a  distinction  without  a  when  he  was  huntingby  the  light  of  the 
difference.  No  Egyptian  God  is  really  moon.  (De  Is.  s.  It)  The  reason  of 
represented  in  this  way  (At.  Eg.  W.  the  meat  not  being  Baten  was  its  un- 
i.  p.  260);  but  the  goat,  according  to  wholesomeness,  on  trhich  account  it 
some  Egyptologers,  was  the  symbol  and  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  and  Mos- 
representative  of  Ehem,  the  Pan  of  the  lems ;  and  the  prejudice  naturally  ex- 
Egyptians.  (See  Bunsen's  Egypt,  vol.  tended  from  the  aniaal  to  those  who 
i.  p.  374,  and  compare  notes7,  *,  on  ch.  kept  it,  as  at  present  ii  India  and  other 
42.^  parts  of  the  East,  whete  a  Hindoo  or  a 

4  The  pig  is  rarely  represented  in  the  Moslem  is,  like  an  atcient  Egyptian, 

sculptures  of  Thebes.    The  flesh  was  defiled  by  the  touch  ofa  pig,  and  looks 

forbidden  to  the    priests,   and  to  all  with  horror  on  those  wfr>  tend  it  and  eat 

initiated  in  the  mysteries,  and  it  seems  its  flesh.  On  this  point  aremarkable  dif- 

only  to  have  been  allowed  to  others  ference  existed  between  the  Egyptians 

once  a  year  at  the  fete  of  the  full  moon,  and  Greeks;  and  most  people  would 

when  it  was  sacrificed  to  the  Moon,  scruple  to  give  to  a  swintherd  the  title 

The  Moon  and  Bacchus  (supposed  to  "  divine  "  (as  Homer  doesV,  even  though 

be  Isis  and  Osiris)  were  the  only  deities  thev  might  not  feel  the  sane  amount  of 

to  whom  it  was  sacrificed,  if  we  may  prejudice  as  the  Egyptians.    Pigs  are 

believe    Plutarch,  who  pretends    that  not  found  in  the  Egyptiai  sculptures 
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the  Moon, 
enticing  pigs 
eating  of 
detestation 
this  festival, 
not  think  it 
which  they 

si  ft  in, 

and 

in  the 

™  the 

UaV  CSntti££*  gaey  would  not 


'^XtS^W 


■fS>«%^fiti^&oni    he   gave    t. 

vi^&fa?&-5£»-?Si*?SJy   derived   from 

'  '  B'"        ~£aV&<ESi<l  tho  "histories 

5§¥is&(^3i'olamn    feasts  of 

".'sAVaf&fid  Nuktelia,  are 

-  ^li^J&oapond    (as    Plu- 

.WS(wJJ»i^Je«"»«f»)  with  what  are 

c^StbWt"  pieces  of  Osiris, 


°Jtl 

.fajjcoons    of   ivy, 


life." 


" .    *»* «»'-i»-*i"  -S"  •«■  "it-  "*•  *#•  *#•  **• 


t  JP  *■?*  «  •  CI) 


iwDBlae*  nsn*J.la%lM  .ttiees.    A  piper 
i 


t*nQ3uS*>lfiSft;?lKS|ng  hymns  in   honour  of 
M^_„  B9  M  W  M    — 


another 

strings, 

A  piper  goes  ii 


f    SI 


1 

I 


■^sSnft&mlibui  hiatiun."  (Ovid,  Met 

.:.  fwmp.  xi.  27,  &o.     Diodor.  iii. 

V-  Deipn.  xiv.  631  A.)    Thus 

■SWJ3i«ijs?nenklly  describe  it,  aa  well 

lT?SAa»iwirtJi'Ss  oa  Oreek  vases;  and  if 

'£a*rc£nwwiie  nu  preferred  for  itatucs 

"S"f«Sfcfel».'  tlxeit  was  probably  from  ita 

"■■^tfllWKfo1  suited  to  sculpture.    The 

a^SwaWJffli"  *>f  the  n**™.  and  the  Se- 

.fjtuft?.  *§?««   of    'be    leopard,    aimr,   ia 

■S&tBSNSK1*  car  °f  Bacch  us  being  drawn 

~'2&*m ^tw^0,?**;  Uld  Bochart  points  to  the 

-S-         ."fHrtiBBEtet>re«ti  Nebrodea,  a  title   of 

:o:         .iSJ&k-tig&nd  Nimrod,  who  ia  called  by 

:B-         .PrtSKietVue    "Nebrtd."    The    pine- 

"E*  -IfpalW.WS.Adopted  by  the  Arabs  aa  an 

.Sp         ;ltfwJeWvU.ui  architecture  at  an   early 

,.,.,iSS.«*.*TJ"a]Ki»?8*  paaaed  thence  to  Caahmire 

[U&.i&.&Juf&:z<bJg*J&i  embroidery.— [G.  W.j 

SE  3fc.;«*  3!S  ;*.  Sfoal&lding  Xof»r  here  i»  preferable 

a-S^iSS  3&5Ua2*-JSM  eStajf £.  for  the  Greeks  did  sacrifice  a 

,....  ,1..    -,,,i  ..u.i-.r-»  ..     "^featiTala  of  Bacchua,  as  their 

1    aculpturea     show.      The 

sted  of  an  ox,  a  aheap,  and 

e  Roman  tatnxtaurilia ;  and 

on  Horn.  Od.  xx.  156,  cays 

a  sacrificed  three  pigs  at  the 

new  moon.— TO.  VQ 

ejj&ristrument  used  waa  probably 

8K  '    '  aome  consider  it 

e  vAtsyfavAar,  or 

...„,.._ ,  .___  ,  . — i  also  ao  Egyptian 

^£&h££etShr£pW&iJ!&l.  It  waa  played  by  men  (fig. 
.^.SS.  .H.  -g-  ^p^f-^&odcut  in  n. ',  ch.  58,  figs.  3,  5), 
»  jSt  a^B$S»£g5r£*ii?clc«y  aiible-pipe  more  frequently  by 

""      ""     " -  -  ■  •-  Lt  No.  111.  fig.  3.)  The 

-  rilh 


.** 


(feSSijiWfiWa^ama.ewoodc 
Blu$SaEHEt«™o"^Wii*£&  w^oa  very  co 


.  „£.  .tt.  .tt.  .a.  .tt. 


■»"*' 


Lay  and  droning 

in   the  Znmiira 

-^_  ■.„-,»■  *,,  -,w flute,  however, 

*;•*•  W_fc W_*osnt  in  Egypt  on 
woodcut  in  n.  ' 


■M  m|  K  0  W  ■  W  tot 


li"^*^*  "^CHBom  mimical  inatru- 
SS^oa"*1^  "&**&■  at  every  Egyptian 
S^fo*^? ' -fe^aWPiiig  of  handa  and 

goft*s;**w  


.«j«:i:3Sil^:l:-*':^E:I::i:a: 

S4^££«£S&Q£ill%S^?*19:mg*aKa*rp  tone,  and  they  may 
g^f^^£&h|&*-^fe£«l«ggvCg:to  uuwer  to   the   ubf. 


&I3 


m  "-stringed  ashur  of 
...  variBtiee  of  Ijree  in 
,'uid    VI.    m»J   nerve    to 


IF  "$«?  "$«?  :S(1)"^mSEw3^  of  the  numeroua  inrtru- 
'7J*V&»?!g«Ss^:l£*M«ld  by  Julius  Polluj  (i». 
^TW  ^Vfi?;'i3*',5I*.,*#,1'i''  25). and  ofw  ancient 
I^£?B5S9*C4«^SHST'SHriBtrum  m>  peculiarly  i 


ftgm 


who  intro- 

lonial  of  hia 

mk  w  w  not,  however, 

fiJvKO®  ffirafe  able  to  com- 

""Vehave  carried 

.. .  _    . fe  certain  that 

r....._insH*|i*M'3reek8  learnt 
j£W&i&M48jL     I  therefore 


iiiii 


ffjiyEEB'h  the  worship 


l  had  acquired 


iflB'Cj'pt,  introduced 


|§  M<e!y  ||itme  time  that 

ha"»i  I'Mw  by no  mea.ns 

§raq  ti*8:  toMc  ceremonies 
|lE|w!|-tky  would 
Bfr^©'tj?pd  less  recent 
^".plgAlttJl'M^t^figyptiaiis  bor- 


■•»-  i."     *■  «ap  «S»  «™i  «S.  «S.  «S.  «1B» 
^i^;^&^.*l^.4&*Mo?S«iiartaS.*elLing  into  Egypt 
n,.  .-.s-  en     no     no     «n  ■  W-  "t^JJj'jgJfj    ceramonie*    into 
■     "Alt  in 


-tt"  "tt-  "*,'  ■&'  "4/-4S-  -4S-  -tt- 
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rowed  these  customs,  or  any  other,  from  the  Greeks.  My  belief 
is  that  Melampus  got  his  knowledge  of  them  from  Cadmus  the 
Tyrian,  and  the  followers  whom  he  brought  from  Phoenicia  into 
the  country  which  is  now  called  Boeotia.1 

50.  Almost  all  the  names  of  the  gods  came  into  Greece  from 
Egypt.2    My  inquiries  prove  that  they  were  all  derived  from  a 


1  The  settlement  of  a  body  of  Phoani-  (Heb.  H33  "woman  "  or  "  daughter  *')  ; 

cians  in  the  country  called  afterwards  Ax<f>^  (compare  the  KM  of  the  Talmud), 

B^^7Ccdi?Qb3r  S??0*!!!  "  ^  a  measure  of  capacity  which  the  Per- 

undoubted  fact     (See,  besides  tt*  pre-  ^  ^  j^  ^m  both  ^  ^ 

sent  passage,  j.  57-8   where  the  Gephy-  ad    ^  from  the  phcBnioians  (cf<  ^ 

roans  are  referred  to  this  migration.)  ^  £    Acham    1Q8     R       ^  ^      ^^ 

He  does  no^  however    seem  to  have  A  ^  ^  &  ^      p0uuxf  x.  i64),  «rtt« 

had  a  very  distinct  -notion  as   to  the  ^^gra^te  "  (comp.  Arabic  sidra), 

course  by  which  the  stran^rs  reached  &     ^^  ^eb^  itflelf  fa  ^ 

ttJESTm  C.  O^kmier^S:  ««*  ~  to  r?n  »*.  (Judg   i*. 

ch.  iv.  pp.   113-122),   Welcker  (Ueber  50),  aCanaamte  town,  which  the  LXX. 

eine  Kretische  Colonie  in  Theben),  and  caU  *vfa*>   though  this    resemblance 

Wachsmuth  (Antiq.  i.  1.  §  11),  entirely  may  **  accidental.    Bochart,  however, 

discredit  the  whole  story  of  a  Phoenician  identifies  the  two  names,   and  regards 

settlement,  which  they  regard  as  the  in-  Thebe»  **  80  o*11**  from  ite  "mud," 

vention  of  a  late  era.    Others,  as  Mr.  fl,  since  it  was  situated  in  a  marah. 

Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  357),  (See  his  Geograph.  8ac.  Part.  IT.  book  u 

profess  their  inability  to  determine  the  ch.  16.)    The  cumulative  force  of  these 

question.     But  the  weight  of  modern  arguments  must  be  allowed  to  be  very 

authority  is  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  great. 

the  tradition.     (See  Niebuhr  s  Lectures        »  gee  below,  note  •  on  ch.  51.    There 

on  Ancient  History,  vol.  i.  p.  80  ;  Thirl-  is  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks  borrowed 

wall's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  ch.  3,  pp.  sometimes  the  names,  sometimes  the 

68-9  ;  Kenrick's  Phoenicia,  pp.  98-100  ;  attributes,  of  their  deities  from  Egypt; 

Bahr,  note  on  Herod,  v.  57,  &c.)    The  but  when  Herodotus  says  the  names  of 

principal  arguments  on  this  side  are  the  the  Greek  gods  were  always  known  in 

following: — 1.  The  unanimous  tradition.  Egypt,  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not 

2.  The  fact  that  there  was  a  race  called  mean  they  were  the  same  as  the  Greek, 
Cadmeians  at  Thebes  from  very  early  since  he  gives  in  other  places  (chaps.  42* 
times,  claiming  a  Phoenician  descent,  59,  138,  144,  156)  the  Egyptian  name 
combined  with  the  further  fact  that  "Cad-  to  which  those  very  gods  agree,  whom 
meian"  would  bear  in  the  Phoenician  he  mentions  in  Egypt.  Neptune,  the 
tongue  a  meaning  unintelligible  to  mere  Dioscuri,  the  Graces,  and  Nereids,  were 
Greeks,  but  which  in  the  early  legend  it  certainly  not  Egyptian  deities  ;  but  Juno 
was  certainly  intended  to  have,— Cadmus  was  Sate,  Vesta  Anouke",  and  Themis 
coming  in  search  of  Europe  being  was  not  only  an  Egyptian  goddess,  but 
clearly  Dig  Kedem,  "the  East,"  Beek-  her  name  was  taken  from  Thmei,  the 
ing  to  discover  3TJ/  Ereb,  "  the  West."  Egyptian    goddess     of    "  Justice  "    or 

3.  The  fact  that'tne  early  worship  at  "Truth;"  from  which  the  Hebrew  de- 
Thebes  was  that  of  Phoenician  deities,  ™«Jthe  WOr<i  ^ummim-  translated  m 
as  the  Cabiri  (see  note  •  on  ch.  51),  and  ™e  Septuagint  by  &\40«a.    The  name 


And,  4.  The  occurrence  of  a  number  of  ■■£  8onie  other  y01**  m  ancient  Greek, 

Semitic  words  in  the  provincial  dialect  *  **■  ^n  "tamed  to  the  present  day, 

of  Bceotia,  as  'EX»«i*  for  Ztbs  or  the  through  some   old  provincialism,  and 

~  -    ,     ,  _,        ..  ycpdr,  or  reppb,  still  signifies  "water 

Supreme    God    (compare    Heb.    JWK  in  the  Romaic  of  modern  Greece.  Comp. 

"God");  fidyva,  "woman"  or  "girl1'  the  Indian  name  for  "water/'  and  the 
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foreign  source,  and  my  opinion  is  that  Egypt  furnished  the  greater 
number.  For  with  the  exception  of  Neptune  and  the  Dioscuri,3 
whom  I  mentioned  above,  and  Juno,  Vesta,  Themis,  the  Graces, 
and  the  Nereids,  the  other  gods  have  been  known  from  time 
immemorial  in  Egypt.  This  I  assert  on  the  authority  of  the 
Egyptians  themselves.  The  gods,  with  whose  names  they  profess 
themselves  unacquainted,  the  Greeks  received,  I  believe,  from 
the  Pelasgi,  except  Neptune.  Of  him  they  got  their  knowledge 
from  the  Libyans,4  by  whom  he  has  been  always  honoured,  and 
who  were  anciently  the  only  people  that  had  a  god  of  the  name. 
The  Egyptians  differ  from  the  Greeks  also  in  paying  no  divine 
honours  to  heroes.* 

51.  Besides  these  which  have  been  here  mentioned,  there  are 
many  other  practices  whereof  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  which  the 
Greeks  have  borrowed  from  Egypt6    The  peculiarity,  however, 


divine  spirit,  Naray<xn(a\  i.e.  "  floating  a  deceased  predecessor,  or  even  to  him- 

on  the  waters  "  at  the  beginning  of  time  self,  his  human  doing  homage  to  his  di- 

in  Hindoo  mythology;  also  the  Nerbudda,  vine  nature.    The  divine  being  was  like 

&c,  and  nahr,  <<  river/'  in  Arabic.    One  the  Divus  Imperator  of  the  Romans 

of  the  Greek  Yulcans    mentioned    by  and  a  respect  was  felt  for  him  when 

Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  22)  "  was  the  good,  which  made  them   sacrifice  all 

Egyptian  Phthas ;"  one  sun  was  the  god  their  dearest  interests  for  his  service  : 

of  fieliopolis  (ibid.  21),  and  other  deities  he  was  far  above  all  mortals,  as  the 

were  from  the  same  Pantheon. — [G.W.]  head  of  the  religion  and  the  state;  and  his 

9  Comp.  the  two  deities  Aqvin,  having  funeral    was   celebrated  with  unusual 

no  particular  names,  but  called  simply  ceremonies.    (Diodor.  i.  71,  72.)    But 

Aqvinau,  "the  two  horsemen,"  found  in  this  was  not  divine  worship.     They  did 

the  Vedas  of  India  and  in  the  Zend-  however  commit  the  error  of  assigning 

A  vesta.  (Jour.  Americ.  Or.  Soc.  vol.  to  emblems  a  degree  of  veneration,  as 
iii.  No.  2,  p.  322.) — [G.  W.]                       '  representatives  of  deities,  which  led  to 

*  Cf.  iv.  188.  gross  superstition,  as  types  and  relics 

*  Herodotus  is  quite  correct  in  saying  have  often  done ;  and  though  the  Mos- 
the  Egyptians  paid  no  divine  honours  lems  forbid  all  "  partnership  "  with  the 
to  heroes,  and  their  creed  would  not  Deity  in  adoration,  even  they  cannot 
accord  with  all  the  second  and  third  always  prevent  a  bigoted  veneration  for 
lines  of  the  Golden  Verses  of  Pytha-  a  Baint,  or  for  the  supposed  footstep  of 
goras :  "the  Prophet."— [G.  W.] 

'AftuwTow  m4»  wpirra  feovr  v6fu»  <fc  iuucnmu  •  We  cannot  too  much  admire  the 

T<f*a-  koX  vifav  opKov  nr«(r"Hpwac  ayauodt,  candour  of  Herodotus  in  admitting  that 

T^T***T*x*°v*w<r4fat*iiu>v<Ktivvoii*W*>v.  the  QTee\A  borrowed  from  the  Egyp- 

No  Egyptian  god  was  supposed  to  have  tians,  and  others  who  preceded  them ; 

lived  on  earth  as  a  mere  man  afterwards  for,  as    Bacon  justly  observes,   "  the 

deified  (infra,  n.  •,  ch.  143)  *,  and  the  writings  that  relate  these  fables  being 

tradition  of  Osiris  having  lived  on  earth  not    delivered    as    inventions    of    the 

implied  that  he  was  a  manifestation  or  writers  but  as  things  before  believed 

Avatar  of  the  Deity — not  a  real  being,  and  received,  appear  like  a  soft  whisper 

but  the  abstract  idea  of  goodness  (like  from  the  traditions  of  more  ancient  na- 

the  Indian  Booddha).     The  religion  of  tions,  conveyed  through  the  flutes  of 

the  Egyptians  was  the  worship  of  the  the  Grecians." 

Deity  in  all  his  attributes,  and  in  those  Diodorus  (i.  96)  makes  the  same  re- 
things  which  were  thought  to  partake  mark,  and  affirms  that  "  Orpheus  in- 
of  his  essence ;  but  they  did  not  transfer  troduced  from  Egypt  the  greatest  part 
a  mortal  man  to  his  place,  though  they  of  his  mythical  ceremonies,  the  orgies 
allowed  a  king  to  pay  divine  honours  to  that  celebrate  the  wanderingB  of  Ceres, 
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which  they  observe  in  their  statues  of  Merciiry  they  did  not 
derive  from  the  Egyptians,  but  from  the  Pelasgi ;  from  them  the 

Athenians  first  adopted  it,  and  afterwards  it  passed  from  the 

Athenians  to  the  other  Greeks.  For  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Athenians  were  entering  into  the  Hellenic  body,7  the  Pelasgi 
came  to  live  with  them  in  their  country,8  whence  it  was  that  the 

latter  came  first  to  be  regarded  as  Greeks.  Whoever  has  been 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri 9  will  understand  what 

and  the  whole  fable  of  the  shades  be-  and  (Enopides  derived  the  obliquity  of 
low.  The  rites  of  Osiris  and  Bacchus  the  sun's  path  from  the  priests  and  as- 
were  the  same;  the  punishment  of  the  tronomers  there."  (Comp.  Plut.  PI.  Ph. 
wicked,  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  all  the  iii.  13.  See  note  on  ch.  109,  in  App. 
common  fictions,  were  copied  from  the  ch.  vii.)  Diodorus(i.  81,  and  28)  even 
Egyptian  funerals  ;"  and  he  says  the  thinks  "the  Chaldeans  obtained  their 
same  of  the  Acherusian  lake,  Charon,  knowledge  of  astrology  (astronomy) 
Styx,  and  "  many  other  things  men-  from  the  priests  of  Egypt;"  but,  on  the 
tioned  in  fable."  Herodotus  expressly  other  hand,  Josephus  states  that  u  it 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  nearly  all  went  from  the  Chaldseans  to  Egypt, 
the  names  of  the  gods  were  derived  whence  it  proceeded  to  Greece."  (See 
from  Egypt,  and  shows  that  their  cere-  n.  *,  ch.  123,  and  App.  ch.  vii.)— [Q.W.] 
monies  (chapB.  81,  82)  and  science  come  7  Vide  supra,  i.  57,  and  58,  note  *. 
from  the  same  source.  This  is  also  8  The  Pelasgi  here  intended  are  the 
stated  by  many  ancient  writers.  Lucian  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  who  are  mentioned 
(de  Deft  Syr.)  says  **  the  Egyptians  are  again,  iv.  145,  and  vi.  138.  (See  Thucyd. 
reputed  the  first  men  who  had  a  notion  iv.  109 ;  and  cp.  Ap.  to  B.  vi.) 
of  the  gods  and  a  knowledge  of  sacred  '  Nothing  is  known  for  certain  re- 
affairs and  sacred  names."    The  specting  the  Cabiri.     Most  authorities 

same  is  mentioned  by  the  oracle    of  agree  that  they  varied  in  number,  and 

Apollo  quoted  by   Euaebius.     Comp.  that  their  worship,  which  was  very  an- 

Iamblichus  (de  Myst.  s.  7,  ch.  v.),  and  cient  in  Samothrace  and  in  Phrygia,  was 

others.  Aristotle  (de  Coelo,  il.  12)  shows  carried  to  Greece  from  the  former  by 

the  obligations  of  the  Greeks  to   the  the  Pelasgi.   Some  believe  them  to  have 

Egyptians  and  Babylonians  for  informa-  been  Ceres,  Proserpine,  and  Pluto;  and 

tion  respecting  all  the  heavenly  bodies ;  others  add  a  fourth,  supposed  to  be 

and  these  two  people  are  mentioned  by  Hermes;  while  others  suppose  them  to 

Cicero  (de  Div.  i.  42),  Pliny  (vii.  56),  have  been  Jupiter,  Pallas,  and  Hermes, 

and  others  as  the  great  and  earliest  as-  They  were  also  worshipped  at  an  early 

tronomers.     Herodotus  (supra,  ch.  4)  time  in  Lemnos  and  Imbros.      Some 

ascribes  to  the  Egyptians  the  invention  think  they  were  an  inferior  order  of 

of  the  year,  as  well  as  geometry ;  and  gods,  but  were  probably  in  the  same 

Macrobius  says  that  Caesar  was  indebted  manner  as  the  third  order  of  gods  in 

to  Egypt  for  his  correction  of  the  ca-  Egypt,  who  in  one  capacity  ranked  even 

lendar:  "  Nam  Julius  Ceesar  ....  si-  above  the  great  gods.    The  name  Cabiri 

derum  motus  .  .  .  .  ab  ^Sgyptiis  dis-  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  Semitic 

ciplinis  hausit."  (Saturn,  i.  18.)    Strabo  word  kabir,   "  great,"  a  title  applied  to 

fxvi.  p.  1076;  xvii.  p.  1118)  ascribes  Astarte  (Venus),    who  was  also  wor- 

astronomy  and  arithmetic  to  the  Sido-  shipped  in  Samothrace,  together  with 

mans,  and  the  origin  of  them  to  night  Pothps  and  Phaeton,  in  the  most  holy 

sailing  and  reckonings  at  sea,  as  geo-  ceremonies,  as  Pliny  says  (xxxvi.  5). 

logy  to  the  Egyptians,  from  which  two  The  eight  great  gods  of  the  Phoenicians, 

people  they  went  to  Greece:  and  Pliny  the  offspring  of  one  great  father,  Sydik, 

(v.  12)  says  the  Phoenicians  invented  the  "just,"  were  called  Cabiri,  of  whom 

letters,  astronomy,  and  naval  and  war-  Esmoun  was  the  youngest,  or  the  eighth 

like  arts.    (Comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  12.)  (as    his  name    implies),    the   aforvom, 

Diodorus  (i.  98)  states  "  that  Pythagoras  "  eight,"  of  Coptic,  and  the  "  theman  " 

learnt  holy  lore,  geometry,  the  science  or    «  8aman »       ,    &     f    ... 

of  numbers,  and  the  transmigration  of  .                (J* J    of  Araoic»    «"* 

souls  into  animals  from  Egypt  ....  rtibt?    of  Hebrew.    This  Esmoun  was 
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I  mean.  The  Samothracians  received  these  mysteries  from  the 
Pelaagi,  who,  before  they  went  to  live  in  Attica,  were  dwellers 
in  Samothrace,  and  imparted  their  religions  ceremonies  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  Athenians,  then,  who  were  the  first  of  all  the 
Greeks  to  make  their  statues  of  Mercury  in  this  way,  learnt  the 
practice  from  the  Pelasgians;  and  by  this  people  a  religious 
account  of  the  matter  is  given,  which  is  explained  in  the  Samo- 
thracian  mysteries. 

52.  In  early  times  the  Pelasgi,  as  I  know  by  information  which 
I  got  at  Dodona,  offered  sacrifices  of  all  kinds,  and  prayed  to  the 
gods,  but  had  no  distinct  names  or  appellations  for  them,  since 
they  had  never  heard  of  any.  They  called  them  gods  (Oeoi,  dis- 
posers), because  they  had  disposed  and  arranged  all  things  in 
such  a  beautiful  order.1    After  a  long  lapse  of  time  the  names 

also  called  Aaclepius.    Damascius  says,  might  alto  be  thought  to  accord  with 

*Oti  6  4v  Bifpvry  fifWr  'AffffAiprifo  oIk  that  of  the  eight  great  gods  of  Egypt, 

fonr  'EAAijr  oM  Aly&wrios  oAA<£  rts  (See  my  note  on  B.  iii.  ch.  37.)    Osh- 

foiXfttp***  ♦o«**l«    2o84*4»  yap  4y4yorro  mounayn,  the  Coptic  and  modern  name 

vatfot  ots  AuxTKotpovs  Ip/itfrefown  teal  of  Hermopolis  m  Egypt,  signifying  the 

Kafklpovs.     Olros    tcdteioros    Uv   94<ur  "  two  eights, "  was  connected  with  the 

col  rtarlas   fair  i^idyatrros,  ip^fiwos  title  of  Thoth  or  Hermes,  "  lord  of  the 

y4ymwt  &s    tynaw  6  fAv$ost  'Aor  porosis  eight  regions."  — [G.  W.] 

9*ov  toirfoTOfs,  nvnpbs  0c tV.    E/otwr  re  l  The  same  derivation  is  given    by 

Kvtnryruw  4v  raurht  reus  vdweus  4r«8^  Eustathius  (ad  Horn.   II.  p.  1148-51), 

tttdVoro  rip  $*bv  ainhy  4iucvvirry*ro\nT*v  and  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom, 

nl  +4vyovra  hrtBuhcowrar  jrol  ff8ij  koto-  i.  29,  p.  427),  but  the  more  general  be- 

Ajfopfagr,  &*or4fA*u  t9\4ku  tV  alrhs  lief  of  the  Greeks  derived  the  word  0«os 

••too  moWs-oper  ffotw.  *H  8i  rf  vd$*i  from  6<?v,  "  currere,"  because  the  Gods 

■nptakyfaara  *ol  Uaimwa  KaXfoara  rbw  first  worshipped  were  the  sun,  moon, 

wwUritaw  rg  r#  (vy6pf  B4pftp  ara(*wv-  and  stars.     (See  Plat.  Cratyl.  p.  397, 

pfom   Bcbr    Jroiifew,  ""Lcuwyoy    (nrb  C.  I}.  Etym.  Magn.  ad  voc.  Ms,  Clemens. 

+ourticmw  byofuuriUvov  M  «rij  Qtppg  riff  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  22,  Strom,  iv. 

(mis.    Of  81  rbr'Zffuovyor  frySoor  &gtov-  23,  p.  633.)    Both  these  derivations  are 

<ra>  tppriwtfaur,  tri  078001  Up  re?  2a84*«)  purely  fanciful,  having  reference  to  the 

rat.    Damascii  Vit.  Isidori  (a  Photio  Greek  language  only,  whereas  Ms  is  a 

Excerpt.),  302.  This  mention  of  Esmoun  form  of  a  very  ancient  word  common  to 

with  Palestine  reminds  us  of  the  ac-  a  number  of  the  Indo-European  tongues, 

count  in  the  Bible  that  the  Philistines  and  not  to  be  explained  from  any  one 

came  of  an  Egyptian  stock.    Ashmoun  of  them  singlv.    The  earliest  form  of 

would  thus  be  made  a  son  of  Mixraim  the  word  would  seem  to  be  the  Doric 

(oomp.  8anchoniatho),  as  in  Arab  tradi-  and    JSolio    28c6s,  afterwards   written 

tion.  Herodotus  mentions  the  Egyptian  Zefa.    This,  by  omission  of  the  ©\  be- 

Osbiri  at  Memphis  (iii.  37),  whose  temple  came  Sans.  Dyatu  and  deva,  Gk.  Acta, 

no  one  was  permitted  to  enter  except  the  At6s,  and  8ms ,  Lat.  Dew  and  divus,  I4- 

prieet  alone:  they  were  said  to  be  sons  thuanian  diewae,  Ac     Bebs  is  a  mere 

of  Vulcan  or  Pthah  (as  the  Egyptian  softened  form  of  Ac4s  or  deus,  analogous 

Asclepius  called  Emepk^  or  Aimothph,  to    ^cv8ot,    tyBos ;    Od*,   Sanscr.  dhe ; 

also  was),  and,  like  that  god  in  one  of  B&prw,  dare;  $4p»,  dry;  Otpa,  door;  Ac. 

his  characters,    were    represented   as  With  the  words  Z«i>f  and  Ms  we  may 

pigmy  figures.   It  is  not  impossible  that  connect  the  old  German  God  Zio,  or 

the  Cabin  in  Egypt  were  figured  as  the  Tius,  whose  name  under  the  latter  of 

god  Pthah-Sokar-Osiria,  who  was  a  deity  the  forms  appears  in  our  word  Tuesday, 

of  Hades ;  and  the  three  names  he  had  Sanscrit  scholars  trace  these  many  mo- 

agree  with  the  supposed  number  of  the  dificatione  of  a  single  word  to  an  old 

Cabin  of  Samothrace.    The  number  8  root  div,  which  they  tell  us  means  "  to 
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of  the  gods  came  to  Greece  from  Egypt,  and  the  Pelasgi  learnt 
them,  only  as  yet  they  knew  nothing  of  Bacchus,  of  whom  they 
first  heard  at  a  much  later  date.  Not  long  after  the  arrival  of 
the  names  they  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Doddna  about  them. 
This  is  the  most  ancient  oracle  in  Greece,  and  at  that  time  there 
was  no  other.  To  their  question,  "  Whether  they  should  adopt 
the  names  that  had  been  imported  from  the  foreigners?"  the 
oracle  replied  by  recommending  their  use.  Thenceforth  in  their 
sacrifices  the  Pelasgi  made  use  of  the  names  of  the  gods,  and 
from  them  the  names  passed  afterwards  to  the  Greeks. 

53.  Whence  the  gods  severally  sprang,  whether  or  no  they 
had  all  existed  from  eternity,  what  forms  they  bore — these  are 
questions  of  which  the  Greeks  knew  nothing  until  the  other  day, 
so  to  speak.  For  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  the  first  to  compose 
Theogonies,  and  give  the  gods  their  epithets,  to  allot  them  their 
several  offices  and  occupations,  and  describe  their  forms ;  and 
they  lived  but  four  hundred  years  before  my  time,9  as  I  believe. 
As  for  the  poets  who  are  thought  by  some  to  be  earlier  than 
these,3  they  are,  in  my  judgment,  decidedly  later  writers.  In 
these  matters  I  have  the  authority  of  the  priestesses  of  Doddna 

shine,"  and  Dyaus,  the  first  substantive  of  Homer  usually  published  with  the 

formed  from  this  verb,  meant  "  light,"  works  of  Herodotus,  who  places  the 

or  "  the  shining  sun/'  one  of  the  earliest  birth  of  the  poet  622  years  before  the  in- 

objects  of  worship  in  most  countries,  vasionof  Xerxes,  or  b.c.  1102.  The  latest 

Dwa  is  a  later  formation  from  div>  and  is  that  of  Theopompus  and  Euphorion, 

has  a  more  abstract  sense  than  dyaus,  which  makes  him  contemporary  with 

being  "bright,  brilliant,  divine/'  and  Gyges— therefore   B.C.  724-686.     (For 

thence  passing  on  to  the  mere  idea  of  further  particulars,  see  Clinton's  F.  H. 

God.    Btbs  in  Greek,  and  Dew  in  Latin,  vol.  i.    pp.    145-7 ;   and  Ap.  p.  S59.) 

are  the  exact  equivalents  of  this  term.  Probability  is  on  the  whole  in  favour 

(See  Professor  Max  Miiller's  article  on  of  a  date  considerably  earlier  than  that 

Comparative    Philology  in  the   Edin-  assigned  by  our  author, 

burgh*  Review,   No.   192,   Art.  1.  pp.  The  time  of  Hesiod   is  even  more 

334-8.)  doubtful,  if  possible,  than  that  of  his 

The  statement  of  Herodotus  that  the  brother-poet.      He   was   made   before 

Pelasgi  "called  the  Gods  0col,  because  Homer,  after  him,  and  contemporary 

they   had   disposed  and   arranged   all  with  him.     Internal  evidence  and  the 

things  in  such  a  beautiful  order,"  shows  weight  of  authority  are  in  favour  of  the 

that  he  considered  them  to  have  spoken  view  which  assigns  him  a  comparatively 

a  language  nearly  akin  to  the  Greek.  late  date.    (See  Clinton,  i.  p.  359,  n.  °.) 

*  The  date  of  Homer  has  been  va-  He  is  probably  to  be  placed  at  least  200 

riously  stated.     It  is  plain  from  the  or  300  years  after  Homer, 

expressions  which  Herodotus  here  uses  *  The  "  poets  thought  by  some  to 

that  in  his  time  the  general  belief  as-  be  earlier  than  Homer  and  Hesiod " 

signed  to  Homer  an  earlier  date  than  are  probably  the  myBtio  writers,  Olen, 

that  which  he  considered  the  true  one.  Linus,    Orpheus,    Musaws,    Pamphoa, 

His  date  would  place  the  poet  about  Olympus,    &C,    who    were    generally 

b  c.  880-830,  which  is  very  nearly  the  accounted   by   the  Greeks  anterior  to 

mean  between  the  earliest  and  the  latest  Homer  (Clinton,    L    pp.    341-4),    but 

epochs  that  are  assigned  to  him.    The  seem  really  to  have  belonged  to  a  later 

earliest  date  that  can  be  exactly  deter-  age.    (See  Grote,  vol.  ii.  p.  161.) 
mined,  is  that  of  the  author  of  the  life 
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for  the  former  portion  of  my  statements ;  what  I  have  said  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  is  my  own  opinion. 

54,  The  following  tale  is  commonly  told  in  Egypt  concerning 
the  oracle  of  Dodona  JnjGrreece,  and  that  of  Ammon^jnljbya. 
My  informants  on  the  point  were  the  priests  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes, 
They  said  "  that  two  of  the  sacred  women  were  once  carried  off 
from  Thebes  by  the  Phoenicians,4  and  that  the  story  went  that 
one  of  them  was  sold  into  Libya,  and  the  other  into  Greece,  and 
these  women  were  the  first  founders  of  the  oracles  in  the  two 
countries."  On  my  inquiring  how  they  came  to  know  so  exactly 
what  became  of  the  women,  they  answered,  "  that  diligent  search 
had  been  made  after  them  at  the.  time,  but  that  it  had  not  been 
found  possible  to  discover  where  they  were ;  afterwards,  however, 
they  received  the  information  which  they  had  given  me." 

55.  This  was  what  I  heard  from  the  priests  at  Thebes;  at 
Dodona,  however,  the  women  who  deliver  the  oracles  relate  the 
mattefas  follows : — "  Two  black  doves  flew  away  from  Egyptian 
Thebes,  and  while  one  directed  its  flight  to  Libya,  the  other 
came  to  them.5  She  alighted  on  an  oak,  and  sitting  there  began 
to  speak  with  a  human  voice,  and  told  them  that  on  the  spot 
where  she  was,  there  should  thenceforth  be  an  oracle  of  Jove. 
They  understood  the  announcement  to  be  from  heaven,  so  they 
set  to  work  at  once  and  erected  the  shrine.  The  dove  which 
flew  to  Libya  bade  the  Libyans  to  establish  there  the  oracle  of 
Amnion/'  This  likewise  is  an  oracle  of  Jupiter.  The  persons 
from  whom  I  received  these  particulars  were  three  priestesses  of 
the  Dodonseans,*  the  eldest  Promeneia,  the  next  Timaret£,  and 


4  See  the  next  note.  This  carrying 
off  priestesses  from  Thebes  is  of  course 
a  fable.  It  may  refer  to  the  sending  out 
and  establishing  an  oracle  in  the  newly- 
discovered  West  (Europe)  through  the 
Phoenicians,  the  merchants  and  explo- 
rers of  those  days*  who  were  in  alliance 
with  Egypt,  supplied  it  with  many  of 
the  productions  it  required  from  other 
countries,  and  enabled  it  to  export  its 
manufactures  in  their  ships. — [G.  W.] 

*  The  two  doves  appear  to  connect 
this  tradition  with  the  Phoenician  As- 
tarteV  who  appears  to  be  the  Baaltis  or 
Dione  of  Byblus.  If  the  rites  of  Do- 
dona were  from  Egypt,  they  were  not 
necessarily  introduced  by  any  indi- 
vidual from  that  country.  The  idea 
of  women  giving  out  oracles  is  Greek, 
not  Egyptian.— [G.  W.] 

*  Were  it  not  for  the  tradition  of  the 


priestesses  that  Dodona  was  indebted 
to  Egypt  for  its  oracle,  we  should  at 
once  discredit  what  appears  so  very 
improbable;  but  the  Greeks  would 
scarcely  have  attributed  its  origin  to  a 
foreigner,  unless  there  had  been  some 
foundation  for  the  story;  and  Hero- 
dotus maintains  that  there  was  a  resem- 
blance between  the  oracles  of  Thebes 
and  Dodona.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  stamp  of  a  foreign  character  should 
have  been  strongly  impressed  at  Do- 
dona; and  the  influence  of  the  oracle 
would  have  been  equally  great  without 
the  employment  of  a  written  language, 
or  any  reference  to  particular  religious 
doctrines  with  which  those  who  con- 
sulted the  oracles  of  Amun,  Delphi, 
and  other  places  did  not  occupy  them* 
selves.— [G.  W.] 
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the  youngest  Nicandra — what  they  said  was  confirmed  by  the 
other  Dodonaeans  who  dwell  around  the  temple.7 

£&  My  own  opinion  of  these  matters  is  as  follows : — I  think 
that,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Phoenicians  carried  off  the  holy  women, 
and  sold  them  for  slaves,8  the  one  into  Libya  and  the  other  into 
Greece,  or  Pelasgia  (as  it  was  then  called),  this  last  must  have 
been  sold  to  the  Thesprotians.  Afterwards,  while  undergoing 
servitude  in  those  parts,  she  built  under  a  real  oak  a  temple  to 
Jupiter,  her  thoughts  in  her  new  abode  reverting — as  it  was 
likely  they  would  do,  if  she  had  been  an  attendant  in  a  temple 
of  Jupiter  at  Thebes — to  that  particular  god.  Then,  having 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  she  set  up  an  oracle. 
She  also  mentioned  that  her  sister  had  been  sold  for  a  slave  into 
Libya  by  the  same  persons  as  herself. 

J57.  The  Dodonseans  called  the  women  doves  because  they 
were  foreigners,  and  seemed  to  them  to  make  a  noise  like  bitds. 
After  a  while  the  dove  spoke  with  a  human  voice,  because  the 
woman,  whose  foreign  talk  had  previously  sounded  to  them  like 
the  chattering  of  a  bird,  acquired  the  power  of  speaking  what 
they  could  understand.  For  how  can  it  be  conceived  possible 
that  a  dove  should  really  speak  with  the  voice  of  a  man  ?  Lastly, 
by  calling  the  dove  black  the  Dodonseans  indicated  that  the 
woman  was  an  Egyptian.  And  certainly  the  character  of  the 
oracles  at  Thebes  and  Dodona  is  very  similar.  Besides  this  form 
of  divination,  the  Greeks  learnt  also  divination  by  means  of 
victims  from  the  Egyptians. 

58.  The  Egyptians  were  also  the  first  to  introduce  solemn 
assemblies,9  processions,  and  litanies l  to  the  gods ;  of  all  which 


i  The  Temple   of   Dodona  was  de-       aw  &*,  ***«***,  n«A«ry«4,  njA** 
stroyed  B.c  219  by  Dorimachus  when,       iWWin^  ^Um*  ftiwxetfUjxw-  «*i*M «  S«AA»l 
being  chosen  general  of  the  JEtolians,       Sol  m&w'  imvfira*.  Awmfrrodt*,  x«p«um«. 

he  ravaged   Epirua.      (Polyb.  iv.  67.)  — in  which  impure  piety  they  were  very 

No  remains  of  it  now  exist.    It  stood  at  unlike   the  cleanly  priests   of   Kgypt. 

the  base  of  Mount  Tomarua,  or  Tmarus  The   sacred  oaks   of  Dodona  call  to 

(Strata,  vii  p.  476;  Plin.  ii.  103),  on  mind  those  of  the  Druids.    The  9*7** 

the  borders  of  Thesprotia,  and  was  said  is  not  the  beech,  but  an  oak,  so  called 

to  have  been  founded  by  Deucalion,  from   its    acorn,    which  was  eaten.—- 

The   name  Timarete'  is  here  $iven  by  [Q.  W.] 

Herodotus  to  one   of  the  priestesses.        •  Oomp.    Joel    iii.    6,    where    the 

Strata  says  the  oracles  were  given  out  Tyrians  are  said  to  have  sold  Jewish 

by  a  class  of  priests,  called  Belli  (the  children   "  to   the   Grecians."     (Beni* 

Helli,  according  to  Pindar),  who  were  Ionim.)— [G.  W.] 
remarkable  for  their  austere  mode   of        »  «  Solemn    assemblies  "   were   nu- 

life,  and  thought  to  honour  the  Deity  merous  in  Egypt,  and  were  of  various 

by  a  bigoted  affectation  of  discomfort,  kinds.    The  grand  assemblies,  or  great 

and   by   abjuring  cleanliness;  whence  panegyries,  were  held  in  the  large  halls 

Homer  says,  II.  xvi.  233—  of  the  principal  temples,  and  the  king 
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the  Greeks  were  taught  the  use  by  them.    It  seems  to  me  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  this,  that  in  Egypt  these  practices  have  been 


presided  at  them   in   person.     Their 

celebration  was  apparently  yearly,  re- 
gulated by  the  Soth- 

ic,  or  by  the  vague 

year;  and  others  at 

the  new  moons,  when 

they  were  continued 

for  several  successive 

days,    and    again   at 
.  the  full  moon.    There 

were    inferior    pane- 
gyrics in  honour  of 

different  deities  every 

day   during     certain 

znonths.    Some  great 

panegyrics    seem    to 

have  been  held  after 

Tery    long    periods. 

Many     other     cere* 

monies      also     took 

place,   at  which  the 

king    presided ;    the 

greatest  of  which  was 

the     procession      of 

shrines  of  the  gods, 

which   is  mentioned 

in  the  Bosetta  Stone, 

and  is  often  repre- 
sented in  the  sculp- 
tures.   These  shrines 

were   of  two  kinds: 

one  was  an  ark,  or 

sacred    boat,    which 

may    be    called    the 

great  shrine,  the  other 

a    sort     of    canopy. 

They  were    attended 

by  the  chief  priest, 

or  prophet,  clad  in 
the  leopard  skin;  they 
were  borne  on  the* 
shoulders  of  several 
priests,  by  means  of 
staves  sometimes 
passing  through  metal 
rings  at  the  side,  and 
being  taken  into  the 
temple,  were  placed 
on  a  table  or  stand 
prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  same  mode 
of  carrying  the  ark 
was  adopted  by  the 
Jews  (Joshua  ill.  12 ;  1  Chron.  xv.  2,  and 
15;2Sam.xv.24;  1  Esdr.  i.  4);  and  the 
gods  of  Babylon,  as  well  as  of  Egypt, 
were  borne  and  "  set  in  their  place  *  in 
a  similar  manner.     (Is.  xlvi  7  ;Baruch 


vi.  4,  and  26.)    Apuleius  (Met.  xi.  250) 
describes  the  sacred  boat  and  the  high 


No.  I. 


No.  IL 


priest  holding  in  his  hand  a  lighted 
torch,  an  egg,  and  sulphur,  after  which 
the  (sacred)  scribe  read  from  a  papyrus 
certain  prayers,  in  presence  of  the  as- 
sembled pastophori,  or  members  of  the 


•S't  ©i^S»(BTS^Mi|yfe  in  Greece  they  are 
^^vT^<£^p|S4£l^^|BiA^  Bolemn  assembly,  but 

^S^SAsBrffl  ^S^Wil**  Jgp'tt^*  and  the  procession  to  tbe 
iaBWfl>«>Hlifi  W^SlMD  tbe  dwUl:fttor7  offerings 
"    '.S.'S'.tf.tTjfi1  HL»JSbted  by  the  king,  or  by  the 

■^fi'-IB  CBjlI  'JtUi/SL  the  pubUc   holiday*,  tbe 

""Wffl'a  '&1&1   "d  numerous  occasional 

.....—^-i        i.-,i  BJ»«aS.^htoughout  the  year,  m  well 

ny    BBsomblieo    Bucceesirelj- 
Teront  cities  throughout  the 
:.","~J)iy  justified  the  remark  that 


'-«v*--*"«;- 
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several  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Of  these  the  chief,  which  is 
better  attended  tha^  any  other,  is  held  at  the  city  of  Bubastis 2 
in  honour  of  Diana.3  The  next  in  importance  is  that  which 
takes  place  at  Busirifl,  a  city  situated  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
Delta ;  it  is  in  honour  of  Isis,  who  is  called  in  the  Greek  tongue 
Demeter  (Ceres).  There  is  a  third  great  festival  in  Sais  to 
Minerva,  a  fourth  in  Heliopolis  to  the  Sun,  a  fifth  in  Buto4  to 
Latona,  and  a  sixth  in  Fapremis  to  Mars. 

60.  The  following  are  the  proceedings  on  occasion  of  the 
assembly  at  Bubastis: — Men  and  women  come  sailing  all  to- 
gether,  vast  numbers  in  each  boat,  many  of  the  women  with 
castanets,  which  they  strike,  while  some  of  the  men  pipe  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  voyage ;  the  remainder  of  the  voyagers, 
male  and  female,  sing  the  while,  and  make  a  clapping  with  their 


*  Bubastis,  or  Pasht,  corresponded  to  merous  cat  mummies  were  buried,  from 

the  Greek   Diana.      At  the      9  pj  their    being   sacred   to  the    Egyptian 

Speos  Artemidos  (near  Beni             ,  Diana. — [G.  W.] 

Hassan)  she    is   represented     F=Z  »  Herodotus  (infra,  ch.  156)  supposes 

as  a  lioness  with  her  name   (jgf^  her  the  daughter  of  Bacchus  (Osiris) 

"  Psht,  the  lady  of  the  cave.       <^^  and  j^  whicn  ^  ^f  counfit  ^  erTOTt 

At  Thebes  she  has  also  the       ~  j  „  Qgiris  had  no  daughter,  and  the  only 

head  of   a  lioness,  with  the     /^  mode  of  accounting  for  it  is  by  Buppos- 

I  a*  ing  Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris,  to  have 
been  mistaken  for  the  sun,  the  Apollo 

A  a  of  the  Greeks,  whose  sister  Diana  was 

name  Ptoht,  thus  written            W 1  ™P**d  to  *»•    ™e  8°<ldess  Bubastis, 

T  or  Pasht,  is  called  on  the  monuments 

*a*  I  "beloved  of  Pthah,"  whom  she  gener- 

At  Bubastis   the   name   of  the  chief  aUy  a^m^ies,  and  she  is  the  secood 

oajM...  wi»am  a_,~>  Mm.;ni  o«^»««.  member  of  the  great  triad  of  Memphis, 

goddess  whose  figure  remains  appears  MmMh     the  %it       wag    only  l  ^ 

to   read  Buto,  and  is  thus      ^  ^p>  Egyptian  name  Pasht,  with  the  article 

written                                          A  JK  I!I  P1"6***6***  M  m  tne  Hebrew  Pi-baatb; 

and  the  change  of  P  into  B  was  owing 

and  here  she  may  have  the  character  *°  the  former  being  pronounced  B,  as 

of  Buto  or  Latona,     They  both  have  in  modern  Coptic.— [G.  W.] 

the  same  head,  though  it  is  difficult  to  «  Vide  infra,  note  *  on  ch.  155.    The 

distinguish  between  that  of  the  lioness  Goddess  mentioned  at  Bubastis  should 

and  the  cat.    It  is  indeed  probable  that  be  Buto ;   as  her   name  occurs  there, 

both  these  animals  were  sacred  to  and  and  so  frequently  about  the  pyramids, 

emblems  of  Pasht.    The  notion  of  the  which    were    in    the    neighbourhood 

cat  being  an  emblem  of  the  moon  was  of  Letopolis,  another  city  of  Buto,  or 

doubtless  owing  to  the  Greeks  suppos-  Latona.    The  city  of  Buto  Herodotus 

iug  Bubastis  the  same  as  Diana,  but  the  here  speaks  of  stood  between  the  Se- 

moon  in  Egypt  was  a  male  deity,  the  bennytic  and  Bolbitine  branches,  near 

Ibis-headed  Thoth ;  and  another  mis-  the  Lake  of  Buto,  now  Lake  Boorhs. 

take  was  their  considering  the  Egyptian  The  Sebennytic  branch  appears  here  to 

Diana  the  sister  of  Apollo.    Remains  of  have  been  divided  into  several  channels, 

the  temple  and  city  of  Bubastis,  the  as  one  of  them  passed,  according  to 

"Hbeseth  "  (Pi-basth)  of  Esekiel  xxx.  Herodotus  and  Ptolemy,  near  to  Buto, 

17,  are  still  seen  at  Tel  Basta,   "the  which  was  at  no  great  distance  from 

mounds  of  Pasht,"  so  called  from  its  the  Canopic  branch,  where  it  separated 

lofty  mounds.     (See  below,   n.  *,  ch.  from  the  Bolbitine.    (See  Rennell,  ii. 

138.)     At  the  Speos  Artemidos   nu-  p.  168.)—  [G.  W.] 


88  FEAST  OF  ISIS  AT  BUSIRIS.  Book  II. 

hands*  When  they  arrive  opposite  any  of  the  towns  upon  the 
tanks  of  the  stream,  they  approach  the  store,  and,  while  some 
of  the  women  continue  to  play  and  sing,  others  call  aloud  to  the 
females  of  the  place  and  load  them  with  abuse,  while  a  certain 
number  dance,  and  some  standing  up  uncover  themselves.  After 
proceeding  in  this  way  all  along  the  river-course,  they  reach 
Bubastis,  where  they  celebrate  the  feast  with  abundant  sacri- 
fices. More  grape-wine  *  is  consumed  at  this  festival  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  year  besides.  The  number  of  those  who  attend, 
counting  only  the  men  and  women  and  omitting  the  children, 
^mounts,  according  to  the  native  reports,  to  seven  hundred 
thousand 

61.  The  ceremonies  at  the  feast  of  Isis  in  the  city  of  Busiris  • 


5  This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  nothing  now  remains  but  some  granite 

beer,    olvos     kdIBivos,    "  barley- wine,"  blocks  since  used  as  the  thresholds  of 

both    of  which  were    made   in  great,  doors,  and  a  few  stones,  one  of  which  is 

quantities  in  Egypt.    The  most  noted  of  very  early  time.  This  is  a  sepulchral 

were     those    of    Mareotis,    Anthylla,  monument,  proba*blv  of  the  time  of  the 

Plinthine,  Coptos,  and    the    Teniotic,  4th.  dynasty,  which  has  the  funereal  eye 

Sebennytic,     and    Alexandrian  ;     and  on  each  aide.     There  was  also  a  Busiris 

many  were  noticed  .in   the    offerings  near  the  pyramids,  which  gave  its  name 

made    in  the    tombs  and  temples   of  to  the  modern  Aboosir,  near  which  the 

Egypt.      Among    them    wine    of   the  burial-place  of  Apis,  called  Apis-Osiris, 

"Northern    Country"    is    mentioned,  has  lately  been  discovered.    The  city  of 

and  that  long  before  the  GreekB  car-  Isis  was  lower  down  the  river,  and  it  is 

ried  wine  to  Egypt.     In  later  times,  more  probable  that  the  f&te  of  Isis  was 

when  the  prejudices  of  the  Egyptians  held  there  than  at  Busiris.     It  is  now 

had  begun  to  relax,  a  trade  was  esta-  called  Bebayt,  and  its  site  is  marked  by 

bliflhed  with  the   Greeks,    and  Egypt  the  ruins  of  a  granite  temple,  the  only 

received  wine  from  Greece  and  Phos-  one,  except  that  at  Bubastis,  entirely 

nicia  twice  overy  year  (Herod,  iii.  6),  built    of   that    beautiful    and    costly 

and  many  Greeks  carried  it  direct  to  material,  which  was  doubtless  thought 

Naucratis.     (See  note3  on  ch.  18  and  worthy  to   succeed    "the  very  large 

note  •  on  37 ;  and  on  beer,  n.1,  ch.  77.  temple  to  Isis "   mentioned  by  Hero- 

On   the  wines  of  Egypt,  see  At.  Eg.  dotus  —  for  it  was    built  during  the 

W.  vol.  ii.  p.  158  to  170.)    The  wine-  reign  of  the  Ptolemies.    It  was  for- 

presses  and   offerings  of  wine  in  the  merly  called  Iseum,  and  by  the  ancient 

tombs  at  the  Pyramids  show  wine  was  Egyptians  Ifebai,  or  Bebait,  of  which 

made  in  Egypt  at  least  as  early  as  the  Isis  is  always  called  in  the  sculptures, 

4th  dynasty.— [G.  W\]  "the  Mistress."    ffebui  sig- 

•  There  were   several   places   called  nified  a  "  panegyry,"  or  as- 

Busiris  in  Egypt  (Diod.  i.  17 ;  i.  88  ;  sembly,  and  this  was  the  real 

Plin.  v.  10;  and  xxxvi.  12).    It  Big-  meaning  of  the  name  of  the 

nifies  the  burial-place '  of  Osiris,  and  place.    Osiris  is  also  some- 

therefore   corresponds   in  meaning  to  times  called  in  the  legends 

Taposiris,  a  Greek  name  given  to  an-  there,  "  Lord  of  the  land  of 

other  town  on  the  sea-coast  to  the  W.  Hebai."    There  was  another 

of  Alexandria.    Many  places  claim  the  ancient     town,     in    Middle 

honour  of  having  the  body  of  Osiris,  Egypt,      apparently     conse-        _ 

the    chief    of   which   were    Memphis,  crated  to  Isis,  the  ruins  of  A   Q 

Busiris,  Philife,  Taposiris,  and  Abydus  which  are  now  called  Haybte. 

(Plut.  de  Is.  s.  21).    The  Busiris  men-    On  a  wall  at  Bebayt,  probably  onoe  part 

tioned  by  Herodotus  stood  a  little  to  of  the  Bexos,  is  a  remarkable  bas-relief 

the  S.  of  Sebennytus  and  the  modern    of  the  ark  of  Isis,  in  the  centre  of  which 

Abooseer,  the  Coptic  Bvuiri,  of  which    the  Goddess  sits  on  a  lotus-flower,  a 
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hare  been  already  spoken  o£  It  is  there  that  the  whole  multi- 
tude, both  of  men  and  women,  many  thousands  in  number,  beat 
themselves  at  the  close  of  the  sacrifice,  in  honour  of  a  god,  whose 
name  a  religious  scruple  forbids  me  to  mention.7  The  Carian 
dwellers  in  Egypt  proceed  on  this  occasion  to  still  greater 
lengths,  even  cutting  their  faces  with  their  knives,8  whereby 
they  let  it  be  seen  that  they  are  not  Egyptians  but  foreigners. 
62.  At  Sals,9  when  the  assembly  takes  place  for  the  sacrifices, 


female  standing   on   either  aide  with  bestowed  upon  them,  and  some  of  the 

outstretched  wings;  below  the   same  hieroglyphics  on    the  architraves   are 

three  are  kneeling,  and  under  this  are  14  inches  long.    On  the  cornices  are 

the  Goddess  or  Genius  Mert  or  Milt,  the  names  of  Ptolemy  alternating  with 

with  the  usual  four   kneeling  figures  three  feather  ornaments    forming    an 

(one  with  the  head  of  a  man  and  three  Egyptian  triglyph,  and  one  of  them  has 

with  jackals' -heads)  beating  themselves,  the  heads  of  Isis  alternating  with  kings' 

illustrating  what  Herodotus  says  in  ch.  names.    The  large  columns  were  sur- 

40.    This  was  done  in  honour  of  Osiris,  mounted  by  heads  of  Isis,  like  those  of 

whose  death  was  lamented,  as  that  of  Dendera,  but  with  the  remarkable  dif- 

Adoois  (Adoni;  cp.  Judg.  i.  5;  Josh,  ferenoe  that  they  were  of  granite;  and 

x.  1)  by  the  Syrians,  alluded  to  in  Ese-  on  the  bases  of  the  walls  was  the  not 

kiel  (viii.  14):— "There    sat    women  unusual  row  of  figures  of  the  God  Nilua, 

weeping   for     Tamrauz."      This    last  bearing  vases  and  emblems.  The  sculn- 

name,  meaning  "concealed,"   may  be  tures  mostly  represent  offerings  made 

related  to  the  Atmoo  of  Egypt,  who  to  Isis  (frequently  with  the  emblem 

answers  to    "Sol   Inferos ;"   and   the  of  Athor),  to  Osiris,  Anubis,  and  the 

mention    (in   Ezek.  viii.  16)  of  men  crocodile-headed  God;  and  the  hawk- 

worshipping    "  the   Sun "    (though    it  headed  Hor-Hat  is  figured  in  one  place 

should   have  been   the   West,   rather  leading  up  the  King  to  the  presence  of 

than  towards  "  the  East ")  seems  to  Isis,  who  is  styled  "  defender  of  her 

confirm  this.     (See   notes  *  and  *    on  brother  (Osiris)."    A  crude  brick  wall 

chaps.  85  and  171.)     The  temple  of  surrounded  the  temenoa  or  sacred  en- 

Bebayt  is  now  so  completely  destroyed  closure,  in  which  the  temple  stood,  and 

that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  its  exact  which  had  as  usual  stone  gateways. — 

plan;  the  stones  are  thrown  together  [G.  W.J 

in  the  greatest  confusion,  and  a  man  7  This  was  Osiris,  and  men  are  often 

can  go  down  beneath  them  to  the  depth  represented  doing  this  in  the  paintings 

of  12  to  15  feet.    None  seem  to  be  in  of  the  tombs.    See  the  preceding  note, 

their  original  places,  though  some   of  and  n.  7,  ch.  85. — [G.  W!j 

the  doorways  can  be  traced;  and  frag-  8  The  custom  of  cutting  themselves 

ments  of  cornices,  and  ceilings  with  the  was  not  Egyptian  ;  and  it  is  therefore 

usual  white  stars  on  a  blue  ground,  lie  evident  that  the  oommand  in  Leviti- 

in  a  mass  heaped  one  on  the  other,  cus  (xix.  28;  zzi.  5)  against  making 

The  force  and  labour  employed  in  its  "  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh  "  was  not 

destruction  must  have  been  very  great,  directed  against  a  custom  derived  from 

All  the  remaining  sculptures  are  of  the  Egypt,  but  from  Syria,  where  the  wor- 

time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  shippers  of  Baal  "  cut  themselves  after 


applied  by  Herodotus  to  that  of  Bu-  mounds,  enclosing  a    space    of  great 

baetis,  that  many  temples  were  larger  extent.     (See  n.  %  oh.  169,  and  n. 9, 

but  few  so  beautiful,  and  which  prove  oh.  170.)    Its  modern  name  Sa,  or  8a- 

that  the  Egyptians  then,  as  before  the  el-ffugar,  "  Sa  of  the  stone,"  from  the 

time  of  Herodotus,  sought  to  honour  ruins    formerly    there,   shows  it    was 

Isis  with  monuments  worthy   of  her  derived  from  the  ancient  Ssa,  or  Saia, 

importance.    The  sculptures  in  relief  of  which  Neith  (Minerva)  is  said  in  the 

on  the  granite  show  the  immense  labour  legends  to  be  the  "  Mistress; "  showing 


90  FEAST  OF  LAMPS.  Book  II. 

there  is  one  night  on  which  the  inhabitants  all  burn  a  multitude 
of  lights  in  the  open  air  round  their  houses.  They  use  lamps 
in  the  shape  of  flat  saucers  filled  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  salt,1 
on  the  top  of  which  the  wick  floats.  These  burn  the  whole  night, 
and  give  to  the  festival  the  name  of  the  Feast  of  Lamps.  The 
Egyptians  who  are  absent  from  the  festival  observe  the  night  of 
the  sacrifice,  no  less  than  the  rest,  by  a  general  lighting  of 
lamps ;  so  that  the  illumination  is  not  confined  to  the  city  of 
Sals,  but  extends  over  the  whole  of  Egypt.  And  there  is  a  reli- 
gious reason  assigned  for  the  special  honour  paid  to  this  night, 
as  well  as  for  the  illumination  which  accompanies  it 


that  Plato  is  right  in  calling  Neith  the  which  will  be,  and  no  mortal  has  yet 
Minerva  of  Sals  (Timteus,  p.  22,  lifted  my  veil;"  but  he  is  wrong  in 
A.).  She  is  sometimes  called  considering  the  still  unveiled  or  the 
Neit-Ank,  or  Onk,  in  which  unmarried  goddess  the  same  as  Isis, 
_  we  recognise  Onka,the  name  and  in  saying  the  latter  was  called  by 
*^^~  given  to  the  Boeotian  Minerva,  the  Egyptians  "  Athena,"  signifying  "  I 
j^*  according  to  Plutarch,  and  proceeded  from  myself "  (de  Is.  s.  62). 
confirmed  by  ifischylus,  who  Nor  did  the  Egyptians  attribute  the 
calls  her  Onka  Pallas,  and  speaks  of  gift  of  the  olive  to  Minerva,  but  to 
a  gate  at  Thebes,  called  Oncasan  after  Mercury  (Diodor.  i.  16).  Still  less  is 
her  (Sept.  c.  Theb.  487).  It  is  also  Zeth,  "  olive,"  of  the  Hebrew  (the 
called  Oncaean  by  Apolledorus  ;  but  Arabic  ZSt  "oil,"  Zetoun  •* olive")  re- 
Euripides,  Pausanias,  and  Statius  call  it  lated  to  the  name  of  Sals.  Neith  is 
Ogygian.  The  scholiast  on  .JSschylus  often  represented  with  a  bow  and 
sayB  Cadmus  founded  a  temple  there  arrows,  being,  as  Proclus  says  (in  Tim.), 
to  the  Egyptian  Minerva,  who  was  goddess  of  war  as  well  as  of  philosophy; 
called  Omasa.  This  temple  and  name  and  her  holding  the  sceptre  of  the  male 
are  also  mentioned  by  the  Schol.  deities  is  consistent  with  her  being 
Pind.  01.  ii.  44,  who  says  the  name  "  ojxrf v69r\\vs."  Pliny  says  Minerva 
is  Phoenician.  Pausanias  also  calls  it  was  armed  to  show  that  both  male  and 
Phoenician  (ix.  12,  2),  and  uses  it  as  female  natures  can  pursue  every  virtue, 
an  argument  to  prove  Cadmus  was  a  Some  think  'Aftiyra  a  transposition  of 
Phoenician  and  not  an  Egyptian,  as  the  Egyptian  Np0. — [G.  W.] 
some  supposed  (See  Gale  and  Selden).  *  The  oil  floated  on  water  mixed  with 
But  Onk  is  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  salt.  This  fdte  of  lamps  calls  to  mind 
Vesta,  made  into  Anouke  by  the  Greeks,  a  Chinese  as  well  as  an  Indian  custom, 
who  is  shown  to  be  a  character  of  Neith  It  is  remarkable  that  Homer  mentions 
or  Minerva  by  the  hieroglyphic  legends,  no  one  but  Minerva  with  an  oil-lamp 
Anouke"  was  a  very  ancient  goddess,  (Odya.  xix.  34) ;  and  her  figure  is  some- 
and  the  third  person  of  the  triad  at  the  times  attached  to  the  upright  terra- 
first  cataract.  Nepthys,  Nfib-t-ei  ("the  oottalamps  of  the  Etruscans.  (See  Batra- 
ladv  of  the  house  "),  has  even  the  title  chom.  179,  Strab.  ix.  396,  Plut.  Sympos. 
of  Ank  in  a  legend  at  Dendera;  she  was  viii.  716  E,  Pausan.  i.  26,  7.)  There 
also  a  character  of  Vesta,  with  whom  was  a  festival  or  race  of  torches  at 
she  agrees  as  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Athens  (Aristoph.  Wasps  1203,  Frogs 
Rhea  (Seb  and  Netpe),  and  was  pro-  131,  1087,  1098,  and  Sch.),  but  this 
tectress  of  the  hearth ;  one  of  many  was  quite  different  from  the  fdte  of 
proofs  how  much  the  deities  of  different  lamps  at  Sab.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  574) 
orders  have  in  common  with  each  other;  speaks  of  the  old  temple  of  Minerva 
Nepthys  being  connected  with  Neith,  Polias  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  in 
as  Isis,  the  mother  of  the  child,  is  with  which  a  lamp  was  always  kept  burning. 
Maut,  •*  the  mother "  goddess.  Plutarch  The  Minerva  and  Vulcan  of  Athens 
(de  Is.  s.  9)  mentions  an  inscription  in  were  supposed  to  have  been  from  Egypt, 
the  temple  of  Minerva — "  I  am  every-  — [G.  Wj 
thing  which  has  been,  which  is,  and 
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stationed  at  the  gateway  of  the  temple,  oppose  its  admission* 
Then  the  votaries  come  forward  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  the 
god,  and  set  upon  the  opponents,  who  are  sure  to  offer  resistance. 
A  sharp  fight  with  clubs  ensues,  in  which  heads  are  commonly 
broken  on  both  sides.  Many,  I  am  convinced,  die  of  the  wounds 
that  they  receive,  though  the  Egyptians  insist  that  no  one  is 
ever  killed. 

64.  The  natives  give  the  subjoined  account  of  this  festival 
They  say  that  the  mother  of  the  god  Mars  once  dwelt  in  the 
temple.  Brought  up  at  a  distance  from  his  parent,  when  he 
grew  to  man's  estate  he  conceived  a  wish  to  visit  her.  Accord- 
ingly he  came,  but  the  attendants,  who  had  never  seen  him 
before,  refused  him  entrance,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  him  out. 
So  he  went  to  another  city  and  collected  a  body  of  men,  with 
whose  aid  he  handled  the  attendants  very  roughly,  and  forced 
his  way  in  to  his  mother.  Hence  they  say  arose  the  custom  of 
a  fight  with  sticks  in  honour  of  Mars  at  this  festival. 

The  Egyptians  first  made  it  a  point  of  religion  to  have  no 
converse  with  women  in  the  sacred  places,  and  not  to  enter  them 
without  washing,  after  such  converse.  Almost  all  other  nations, 
except  the  Greeks  and  the  Egyptians,  act  differently,  regarding 
man  as  in  this  matter  under  no  other  law  than  the  brutes. 
Many  animals,  they  say,  and  various  kinds  of  birds,  may  be 
seen  to  couple  in  the  temples  and  the  sacred  precincts,  which 
would  certainly  not  happen  if  the  gods  were  displeased  at  it. 
Such  are  the  arguments  by  which  they  defend  their  practice, 
but  I  nevertheless  can  by  no  means  approve  of  it.  In  these 
points  the  Egyptians  are  specially  careful,  as  they  are  indeed  in 
everything  which  concerns  their  sacred  edifices. 

65.  Egypt,  though  it  borders  upon  Libya,  is  not  a  region 
abounding  in  wild  animals.6     The  animals  that  do  exist  in  the 


in  a  boat,  found  on  the  bandages  of  a 
mummy  belonging  to  Signor  d' Athanaai, 
seems  to  be  similar  to  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  figure  representing  the 
deceased  is  recumbent  instead  of  being 
the  standing  image  of  a  deity.  Four- 
wheeled  cars  were  common  in  many 
countries.  The  Latin  name  petoritum 
is  derived,  as  Festus  says,  from  petor 
u  four  "  in  Oscan,  and  tit  (rota) "  wheel." 
Petdr  is  another  form  of  quatuor,  the 
Gothic  fidvdr,  iEolic  Pisures,  Sanscrit 
Chat&r.— [G.  W.] 
6  This  was  thought  to  be  extraor- 


dinary, because  Africa  abounded  in 
wild  animals  (infra,  iv.  191-2);  but  it 
was  on  the  west  and  south,  and  not 
on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  that  they 
were  numerous.  Though  Herodotus 
abstains  from  saying  why.  the  Egyp- 
tians held  some  animals  Bacred,  he 
explains  it  in  some  degree  by  observ- 
ing that  Egypt  did  not  abound  in 
animals.  It  was  therefore  found  ne- 
cessary to  ensure  the  preservation  of 
some,  as  in  the  oase  of  cows  and  sheep; 
others  were  sacred  in  consequence  of 
their  being  unwholesome  food,  as  awine, 
and  certain  fish;  and  others  from  their 
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country,  whether  domesticated  or  otherwise,  are  all  regarded  as 
sacred.  If  I  were  to  explain  why  they  are  consecrated  to  the 
several  gods,  I  should  be  led  to  speak  of  religious  matters,  which 
I  particularly  shrink  from  mentioning;  the  points  whereon  I 
have  touched  slightly  hitherto  have  all  been  introduced  from 
sheer  necessity.  Their  custom  with  respect  to  animals  is  as 
follows : — For  every  kind  there  are  appointed  certain  guardians, 
some  male,  some  female,7  whose  business  it  is  to  look  after 
them ;  and  this  honour  B  is  made  to  descend  from  father  to  son. 


utility  in  destroying  noxious  reptiles,  "and  so  far,"    says    Diodorus,    "are 
sb  the  eat,  ichneumon,  ibis,  vulture,  they  from  declining  or  feeling  ashamed 
and  falcon  tribe:  or  for  some  particular  openly  to  fulfil  this  office,  that  they 
purpose,  as  the  crocodile  was  sacred  in  pride  themselves  upon  it,  going  in  pro- 
places  distant  from  the  Nile,  where  the  cession  through  the  towns  and  country, 
canals  required  keeping  up.    The  same  with  the  distinguishing  marks  of  their 
is  stated  by  Porphyry  (de  Sacrifices)  occupation,  as  if  they  were  partakers  of 
and  Cicero  (Nat.  Deor.  i.  86),  who  says  the  highest  honours  of  the  gods.    And 
that  the  custom  of  "  representing  the  beinp  known  by  a  peculiar  emblem  be- 
gods  with  the  heads  of  oxen,  birds,  and  longing  to  each,  the  people  perceive,  on 
other  creatures,  was  introduced  in  order  then*  approach,   of  what  animal  they 
that  the  people  might  abstain  from  eat-  have  the  care,  and  show  them  respect 
ing  them,  or  for  some  other  niysterious^^y  bowing  to  the  ground,  and  by  other 
reason."    In  this  they  observed  certain  marks  of  honour  "  (i.  83).    The  expense 
gradations.    All  that  are  said  to  have  incurred  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
been  worshipped  did  not  really  receive  animate  was  often  very  great,  and  their 
that  honour.    Some  were  in  themselves  funeral*  were  sometimes  performed  in 
sacred,  being  looked  upon,  as  Strabo  so  sumptuous  a  manner,  that  they  cost 
and  Porphyry  say,  "really  to  be  gods,"  the  curators  more  than  they  had  the 
as  the  Dull  Apis,  and  others ;    some  means  of  paying ;  and  when  in  foreign 
were  only   representations   of  certain  countries,  the  Egyptian  army  was  never 
deities,  and  many  were  mere  emblems,  known  to  leave  behind  it  the  cats  and 
Diodorua    and    Cicero    also    attribute  hawks,  even  though  they  had  a  difficulty 
their  worship  to  their  utility  to  man ;  in  obtaining  the  means  of  transport ; 
but  the  same  satisfactory  reason  is  not  and  they  were  always  brought  back  to 
to  be  found  in  all  cases.    See  above,  Egypt,  to  be  buried  in  holy  ground, 
note  *  on  ch.  42. — [G.  W.]  In  consequence  of  various  reasons  for 
7  Women   were  probably   employed  the  respect  or  the  hostility  felt  towards 
to  give  the  food  to  many  of  the  ani-  a  particular  animal  in  different  parts  of 
mala;  but  the  curators  appear  to  have  Egypt,  many  quarrels  took    place  in 
been   men    of    the    sacerdotal    class,  later  times  between  towns  and  districts 
Diodorus   speaks  of  certain   revenues  (Juven.  Sat  xv.  36  ;  see  above  n.  *  on 
for  the  support  of  the  sacred  animals,  ch.  42).    But  these  were  not  likely  to 
besides  the  donations  of  the  devout ;  have  been  permitted  during  the  age  of 
and   he   describee   their    feeding   the  the  Pharaohs,  when  the  law  was  strong, 
hawks  by  throwing  up  the  meat  cut  the  real  object  better  understood,  and 
into  small  pieces ;   the  cats  and  ich-  the  priests  were  more    interested   in 
neumons  being  fed  with  bread  soaked  maintaining  their  authority,  and  in  pre- 
in  milk,  or  with  fish  cut  up  for  them,  venting  an  exposure  of  their  system ; 
Even  in  the  present  day  cats  are  fed  and  no  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the 
at  the  Kadi's  court  and  at  the  Nahasin  Egyptians  or  their  customs  when  in  the 
(copper-market)  of  the  Khan  Khaleel,  degraded  state  to  which  they  had  fallen 
in  Cairo,  from  funds  left  for  the  pur-  under  the  Romans.    For,  as  De  Pauw 
pose.    See  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  v.  p.  165. —  observes,  "  there  is  no  more  reason  to 
[Q.  W.]  believe  such  excesses  were  committed 
*  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  agree  in  in  old  times,  than  to  expect  the  modern 
representing  the  office  of  feeding  the  towns  of  Europe  to  make  war  on  each 
•acred  animals  as  an  honourable  one;  other,  in  order  to  maintain  the  pre- 


;iJ||CCT?g)l'Si55»!SV^in  they  have  made  a 

"|Ht ;9*Vif  JUS  k#ihe  way  which  I  will 

.,ftV*?»..  '-ntHijig  row  they  Bhava  the 


•-  — iX^ SI1WSI®  or  else  half,  or  some-  _ 

.JM^&'C3"tt[>wpB'  G>f  i11  a  balance  against 
i^Sfc»aBB"i^if  •^R'ec^1'  weighs  is  presented 
|(t^»48j^W|«#»«i(A^eupoii  cuts  up  some 
E^^^'llI«4^bR:ing  the  stuff  whereon 
j£^H**^WC^*Nr  ®'ie  of  the  sacred  ani- 
[I^'M  t&&^t0li$a  he'  is  punished  with 
tlt^^jBimilittlS^V^iafine  as  the  priests 

•'  1 1|  fw»4i  fe^fc^ — 

Rfe  .»»■■* ^.^SilUSi'ii?? J#»i!?4jJJ  had  several  tufta  of  hair 

■'  nodern  Egypt  and  Chin*. 
_  Jlwora  a  long  plaited  lock, 
the  top  of  the  head, 
i  the  neck.  This  in 
.childhood,  and  wan  given  to 
'llfarponrstes.  To  it  Lucira 
Si  he  aava  (N»rtg.  S),  ■■  It  ia 
ibilit;  in 
all  freo- 


ttStv  pnuces  _ 

SS  trays  real 

&&,  fidsa  one  appended  to  the 

SSe're,  aometimea  plaited  to  re- 

fi.&,  aometimea  within  a  cove  ring 

.S£>tha  aide  of  the  head-dreaa. 

jeS.trf«W,wombj«  Prince  Bemaaea, 

!«?&,. SI«A.K»hScTnamented.-  -[Q.  W.] 
Jts^-Sj-iSSuSSi'iW&SV  wm,  as    Herodotus   aaya, 
t^jV^Af|..?i^a,«^eraon  killing  them  on  pur- 
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choose  to  impose.  When  an  ibis,  however,  or  a  hawk  is  killed, 
whether  it  was  done  by  accident  or  on  purpose,  the  man  must 
needs  die, 

66.  The  number  of  domestic  animals  in  Egypt  is  very  great, 
and  would  be  still  greater  were  it  not  for  what  befals  the  cats. 
As  the  females,  when  they  have  kittened,  no  longer  seek  the 
company  of  the  males,  these  last,  to  obtain  once  more  their  com* 
panionship,  practise  a  curious  artifice.  They  seize  the  kittens, 
carry  them  off,  and  kill  them,  but  do  not  eat  them  afterwards. 
Upon  this  the  females,  being  deprived  of  their  young,  and 
longing  to  supply  their  place,  seek  the  males  once  more,  since 
they  are  particularly  fond  of  their  offspring.  On  every  occasion 
of  a  fire  in  Egypt  the  strangest  prodigy  occurs  with  the  cats. 
The  inhabitants  allow  the  fire  to  rage  as  it  pleases,  while  they 
stand  about  at  intervals  and  watch  these  animals,  which,  slipping 
by  the  men  or  else  leaping  over  them,  rush  headlong  into  the 
flames.*  When  this  happens,  the  Egyptians  are  in  deep  afflic- 
tion. If  a  cat  dies  in  a  private  house  by  a  natural  death,  all  the 
inmates  of  the  house  shave. their  eyebrows;  on  the  death  of  a 
dog  they  shave  the  head  and  the  whole  of  the  body. 

67.  The  cats  on  their  decease  are  taken  to  the  city  of  Bubastis,8 


pose,  but  the  prejudiced  populace  in  universal  estimation  throughout  Egypt, 
after  times  did  not  always  keep  within  to  which  the  oat,  dog,  cow,  vulture,  and 
the  law;  and  Diodorus  declares  that  asp,  should  have  been  added.  Great 
if  any  person  killed  an  ibis,  or  a  cat,  respect  was  also  paid  to  the  jackal,  as 
even  unintentionally,  it  infallibly  cost  the  emblem  of  Anubis;  but  many  others 
him  his  life,  the  multitude  collecting  merely  enjoyed  local  honours.— {G.  W.] 
and  tearing  him  to  pieces;  for  fear  of  *  The  very  measures  adopted  by  the 
which  calamity,  if  any  body  found  one  Egyptians  to  prevent  the  cats  being 
of  them  dead,  he  stood  at  a  distance,  burnt  frightened  them  (as  Larcher 
and  calling  with  a  loud  voice  made  supposes),  and  made  them  rush  into 
every  demonstration  of  grief,  and  pro-  the  danger. — [G.  W.] 
tested  that  it  was  found  lifeless.  And  8  Cats  were  embalmed  and  buried 
to  such  an  extent  did  they  carry  this,  where  they  died,  except  perhaps  in  the 
that  they  could  not  be  deterred  by  any  neighbourhood  of  Bubastis  ;  for  we 
representation  from  their  own  magis-  find  their  mummies  at  Thebes  and 
tratesfrom  killing  a  Roman  wno  had  other  Egyptian  towns,  and  the  same 
accidentally  caused  the  death  of  a  cat  may  be  said  of  hawks  and  ibises.  At 
(DiocL  i  83).  This  confirms  the  state-  Thebes  numerous  ibis  mummies  are 
meat  in  a  previous  note  (oh.  65,  note  *)  found,  as  well  as  in  the  well-known 
of  the  change  since  the  time  of  the  ibis-mummy  pit  of  Sakkara;  and  cows, 
Pharaohs.  A  similar  prejudice  exists  dogs,  hawks,  mice,  and  other  animals 
in  India  in  favour  of  their  sacred  ani-  are  found  embalmed  and  buried  at 
mals.  Cicero  says  it  was  a  capital  of-  Thebes.  They  did  not  therefore  carry 
fence  in  Egypt  to  kill  "  an  ibis,  an  asp,  all  the  cats  to  BubastiB ;  the  shrew- 
*  cat,  a  dog,  or  a  crocodile"  (Tuso.  mice  and  hawks  to  Butoj  or  the  ibis 
Dwp.  v.  27);  but  the  crocodile  was  not  to  Hermopolis.  But  it  is  very  pos- 
tered throughout  the  country.  Plu-  Bible?  that  persons  whose  religious 
tsrch  mentions  the  ibis,  hawk,  cynooe-  scruples  were  very  strong,  or  who 
phalus,  and  the  apis,  as  the  animals  in  wished  to  show  greater  honour  to  one- 
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where  they  are  embalmed,  after  which  they  are  buried  in  certain 
sacred  repositories.  The  dogs  are  interred  in  the  cities  to  which 
they  belong,  also  in  sacred  burial-places.  The  same  practice 
obtains  with  respect  to  the  ichneumons ; 4  the  hawks  and  shrew- 
mice,  on  the  contrary,  are  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Buto  for 
burial,  and  the  ibises ft  to  Hermopolis.  The  bears,  which  are 
scarce  in  Egypt,*  and  the  wolves,  which  are  not  much  bigger 


of  those  animals,  aent  them  to  be 
buried  at  the  city  of  the  god  to  whom 
they  were  sacred,  a*  individuals  some- 
times preferred  having  their  bodies 
interred  at  Abydus,  because  it  was  the 
holy  burial  place  of  Osiris.  This  ex- 
plains the  statement  of  Herodotus,  as 
well  as  the  fact  of  a  great  number  of 
oat  mummies  being  found  at  the  Specs 
Artemidos,  and  the  number  of  dog 
mummies  in  the  Gynopolite  nome,  and 
of  wolf  mummies  at  Lycopolis.  In 
some  places  the .  mummies  of  oxen, 
sheep,  dogs,  cats,  serpents,  and  fishes, 
were  buried  in  a  common  repository; 
but  wherever  particular  animals  were 
sacred,  small  tombs,  or  cavities  in  the 
rock,  were  made  for  their  reception, 
and  sepulchres  were  set  apart  for  cer- 
tain animals  in  the  cemeteries  of  other 
towns.— [G.  W.J 

4  The  viverra  ichneumon  is  still  very 
common  in  Egypt,  particularly  on  the 
western  bank,  from  the  modern  Geeeeh 
to  the  Fyoom.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
sacred  to  Lucina  and  Latona.  Hera- 
cleopolis  was  the  city  where  it  was 
principally  honoured ;  and  its  hostility 
to  the  crocodile,  in  destroying  its  eggs, 
was  the  cause  of  the  ill-will  that  sub- 
sisted between  the  Heraoleopolites  and 
the  people  of  the  neighbouring  nome 
of  Crocodilopolis  (the  modern  Fydom). 
Its  habit  of  destroying  eggs  is  well 
known,  and  this  is  frequently  repre- 
sented in  the  paintings  of  Thebes,  Beni 
Hassan,  and  Sakkara.    It  is  now  called 


mms,  or  Got,  i.  e.  {Kot)  Pharadon,  "Pha- 
raoh's cat,"  probably  from  the  rever- 
ence it  formerly  received  in  Egypt. 
This  was  from  its  hostility  to  cats; 
and  above  all  for  its  antipathy  to  ser- 


pents, which  it  certainly  has  a  remark* 
able  facility  of  destroying.  JElian,  and 
other  ancient  writers,  have  overloaded 
the  truth  with  so  many  idle  tales,  that 
the  feats  of  the  ichneumon  appear  alto- 
gether fabulous ;  the  destruction  of  the 
crocodile's  eggs  having  been  converted 
into  a  direct  attack  on  the  crocodile 
itself,  and  a  cuirass  of  mud  against  a 
snake  having  been  thought  necessary  to 
account  for  what  is  really  done  by  its 
extreme  quickness.  See  At.  Eg.  W. 
vol.  ii.  p.  31,  and  vol.  v.  p.  149  to  157. 

-ro.  w.] 

•  These  birds  were  sacred  to  Thoth, 
the  god  of  letters,  and  the  moon,  who 
corresponded  to  Mercury,  being  the 
intermediate  agent  between  the  gods 
and  man.  He  was  particularly  wor- 
shipped at  Hermopolis  Magna,  now 
Oshmoonayn,  in  Coptic  Shmoun  B,  or 
the  "two  Eights,"  in  allusion  to  Jhis 
title  of  "Lord  of  the  eight  regions," 
common  in  the  hieroglyphic  legends. 
On  the  edge  of  the  desert,  west  of  that 
place,  are  many  pits  where  the  sacred 
ibises  were  buried.  Hermopolis  Parva, 
now  Damanhour  in  the  Delta,  was  also 
a  city  named  after  this  god.  Another, 
called  Ibeum,  nearly  opposite  Acorn, 
was  either  sacred  to,  or  was  the  burial- 
place  of,  the  ibis  ;  and  Champollion 
supposed  it  received  the  name  of 
Nibia  from  Ma-n-hip,  or  h-hip  "the 
place  (city)  of  the  ibis,"  which  in 
Egypt  ,was  called  Hip.  (See  below, 
note  *  on  oh.  76.)  The  Cynocephalus 
ape  was  also  sacred  to  Thoth.— [Q.  W.] 

6  It  is  very  evident  that  bears  were 
not  natives  of  Egypt ;  they  are  not 
represented  among  the  animals  of  the 
country ;  and  no  instance  occurs  of  a 
bear  in  the  sculptures,  except  as  a  cu- 
riosity brought  by  foreigners.  These 
people  are  the  Kot-n-no  (divided  bv 
the  Egyptians  into  "  upper  and  lower'1) 
who  lured  by  Mesopotamia;  and  the 
coming  of  the  bear  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Euphrates  accords 
weU  with  the   present  habitat  of  the 
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than  foxes,7  they  bury  wherever  they  happen  to  find  them 
lying. 

68.  The  following  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  crocodile : — 
During  the  four  winter  months  they  eat  nothing;8  they  are 
four-footed,  and  live  indifferently  on  land  or  in  the  water.  The 
female  lays  and  hatches  her  eggs  ashore,  passing  the  greater 


small  light-coloured    Ursua  Syriocus. —  grown  it  becomes  nearly  70  timet  longer 
[Q.  W.]  than  the  egg,  the  crocodile  of  Egypt 
7  Herodotus  is  quite  correct  in  say-  attaining  to  the  size  of  20  to  22  feet, 
fag  that  wolves  in  Egypt  were  scarcely  In  Ethiopia  it  is  larger;  and  Herodotus 
larger  than  foxes.     It  is  singular  that  gives  it  17  cubits  (— 25  J  feet  or  29,  if  by 
he  omits  all  mention  of  the   hyaena,  the  cubit  of  the  Nilo  meter)  in  Egypt, 
which  is  so  common  in  the  country,  or  even  more.    Its  small  eyes  are  long, 
and  which  is  represented  in  the  sculp-  which  makes  Herodotus  compare  them 
turea  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.    The  to  those  of  a  pig,  and  they  are  covered 
wolf  is  an  animal  of  Upper  and  Lower  by  a  thin  pellucid  (nictitating)  mem- 
Egypt.  Its  Egyptian  name  was  "  OuSnsh."  brane,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (de  Is. 
—TO.  W.]  s.  75),  which  passes  over  them  from  the 
■  If  the  crocodile  rarely  comes  out  outer  corner,  and  continues  there  while 
of  the  river  in  the  cold  weather,  be-  it  sleeps.     It  is  perfectly  true  that  it 
cause  it  finds  the  water  warmer  than  has  no  tongue,  and  the  throat  is  closed 
the  external   air  at  that  season,  there  by  a  thick  membrane  which  is  only 
ii  no  reason  to  believe  it  remains  torpid  opened  when  it  swallows;  but  the  story 
all  that  time,  though,  like  all  the  lizard  of  its  moving  its  upper  jaw  is  owing  to 
tribe,  it  can  exist  a  long  time  without  its  throwing  up  its  whole  head  when  it 
eating,  and   I  have  known  them  live  seizes  its  prey,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
in  a  house  for  three  months  without  really  moves  its  lower  jaw  downtoards. 
food,  sleeping  most  of  the  time;   in-  The  strength  of  its  skin,  particularly 
deed,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  even  on  the  back,  where  it  is  covered  with 
in  winter,  it  frequently  comes  out  of  scales,  has  made  it  useful  for  shields 
the  water  to  bask  on  the  sand-banks,  (as  Pliny  says  of  the  Hippopotamus, 
and  there  during   the  great  heats  of  "Tergoris  ad  scuta  galeasque  impene- 
•ummer  it  sleeps  with  its  mouth  wide  trabilis  "),  which  are  still  made  of  it  in 
open  towards  the  wind.    In  Herodotus'  Ethiopia.    Though  the  scales  serve  to 
time  crocodiles  frequented  the  lower  indicate  the  two  species  known  in  the 
part  of  the  Nile  more  than  at  present,  Nile,   they  differ  very  little   in  their 
and  may  have  remained  longer  under  position  ;    and   the    black    and    green 
water  in   that    latitude.      Indeed  for  colour  of  the  two  crocodiles  is  a  more 
many  months  they  have  little  oppor-  evident  distinction.    The  notion  of  this 
tunity  of  being   seen,    owing    to    the  animal,  which  catches  fish,  not  being 
inundation  covering  their  favourite  sand-  able  to  see  under  water,  is  contrary  to 
hanks.    They  do  not  now  frequent  the  all    reason,    as    is    the    annoyance    to 
Nile  below  Beni  Hassan,  and  they  are  which  Herodotus  supposes  it  subject,  of 
■eldom  seen  north  of  the  latitude  of  having  its  mouth  invaded  by  leeches. 
Manfaloot.    Their  eggs,   as  Herodotus  The  story  of  the  friendly  office*  of  the 
■ays,  are  laid  in  the  sand  often  under  Trochilus  appears  to  be  derived  from 
the  bank,  and  hatched  by  the  heat  of  that  bird's  uttering  a  shrill  note  as  it 
the  sun  ;  and  the  great  disparity  be-  flies  away  on  the  approach  of  man,  and 
tween  the  animal  when  full  grown,  and  (quite  unintentionally)  warning  the  cro- 
rta  original  size  in  the  egg,  is  remark-  codile  of  danger.    In  its  range  of  long 
able,  since  the    latter    only  measures  tusks  the  two  end  ones  of  the  lower  jaw 
three  inches  in  length  and  two  inches  pass  through  corresponding  holes  in  the 
u»  breadth  (or   diameter),  being   less  upper  jaw,   near  the  nose,  when  the 
than  that  of  the  goose,  which  measures  month  is  closed.    These  are  formed  by 
31  by  21.    The  two  ends  are  exactly    the  teeth  growing  long,  there  being  as 
alike,    when  formed,  the  young  croco-    yet  no  such  holes  while  the  animal  is 
dile  lies  within  with  its  tail    turned    young.— [O.  W.] 
round  to   its   head;    and   when    full 
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portion  of  the  day  on  dry  land,  but  at  night  retiring  to  the  river, 
the  water  of  which  is  warmer  than  the  night-air  and  the  dew. 
Of  all  known  animals  this  is  the  one  which  from  the  smallest 
size  grows  to  be  the  greatest :  for  the  egg  of  the  crocodile  k  but 
little  bigger  than  that  of  the  goose,  and  the  young  crocodile  is 
in  proportion  to  the  egg ;  yet  when  it  is  full  grown,  the  animal 
measures  .frequently  seventeen  cubits  and  even  more.  It  has 
the  eyes  of  a  pig,  teeth  large  and  tusk-like,  of  a  size  propor- 
tioned to  its  frame ;  unlike  any  other  animal,  it  is  without  a 
tongue ;  it  cannot  move  its  under-jaw,  and  in  this  respect  too  it 
is  singular,  being  the  only  animal  in  the  world  which  moves  the 
upper-jaw  but  not  the  under.  It  has  strong  claws  and  a  scaly 
skin,  impenetrable  upon  the  back.  In  the  water  it  is  blind,  but 
on  land  it  is  very  keen  of  sight.  As  it  lives  chiefly  in  the  river, 
it  has  the  inside  of  its  mouth  constantly  covered  with  leeches ; 
hence  it  happens  that,  while  all  the  other  birds  and  beasts  avoid 
it,  with  the  trochilus  it  lives  at  peace,  since  it  owes  much  to  that 
bird :  for  the  crocodile,  when  he  leaves  the  water  and  comes  out 
upon  the  land,  is  in  the  habit  of  lying  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
facing  the  western  breeze :  at  such  times  the  trochilus  goes  into 
his  mouth  and  devours  the  leeches.  This  benefits  the  crocodile, 
who  is  pleased,  and  takes  care  not  to  hurt  the  trochilus. 

69.  The  crocodile  is  esteemed  sacred  by  some  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, by  others  he  is  treated  as  an  enemy.9    Those  who  live 


9  See  above,  note  *,  on  ch.  42.   Strabo  Arsinoe,  without  great  caution.    Hero- 

■peaks  of  a  Baered  crocodile  kept  at  dotus  says  the  sacred  crocodiles  of  the 

Crooodilopolifl    (afterwards   called   Ar-  Crocodilopolite    nome  were  buried   in 

sinoe)  called  Suchtis,  which  was  fed  by  the  lower  chambers  of  the  Labyrinth 

the  priests  with  the  bread,  meaty  and  (infra,  ch.  148).    The  Tentyrites,  and 

wine  contributed  by  strangers.     This  the  people  of  Apollinopolis,  Heraoleo- 

name  was  evidently  taken  from  SacaA,  polis,  and  the  Island  of  Elephantine, 

the  crocodile-headed  god — and  that  men-  looked  upon  them  with  particular  aver- 

tioned  by  Herodotus,  "  Champses,"  was  sron,  and  the  same  hatred  was  shown 

the  Egyptian  maah,  or  emsdh,  which  may  to  them  whenever  they  were  considered 

be  traced  in  the  Arabic  temeah.    The  types  of  the  Evil  Being.      The   skill 

Greeks   prefixed  the   x  M   tb*y  now  of  the  Tentyrites  in  destroying  them 

ohange  the  h  of  Arabic  into  a  hard  k,  was  well  known,  and  their  facility  in 

as  "  kapi "  for  "  hagif  &c.    At  Croco-  overpowering  them  in  the  water  is  at- 

dilopohs,  and  at  another  town  of  the  tributed  by  Pliny  (viii.  25)  and  Seneca 

same  name  above  Hermopolia,  at  Ombos,  (Nat.  Quaast.  iv.  2)  to  their  courage, 

Coptos,  Athribis  (called  also  Crocodilo-  as  well  as  to  their  dexterity,  the  croco- 

polis),  and  even  at  Thebes,  and  some  dile  being  "  timid  before  the  bold,  and 

other  places,  the  crocodile  was  greatly  most  ready  to  attack  those  who  were 

honoured ;  and  iElian  (x.  24)  says  that  afraid  of  it."    The  truth  of  the  skill  of 

their  numbers  increased  so  much  that  the  Tentyrites  was  even  tested  at  Rome; 

it  was  not  safe  for  any  one  to  wash  bis  and  Strabo  says  they  went  after  them 

feet,  or  draw  water  at  the  river  near  into  a  tank  of  water  prepared  for  the 

those  towns ;  and  no  one  could  walk  purpose,  and  entangling  them  in  a  net 

by  the  stream  at  Ombos,  Coptos,  or  dragged  them  to  its  shelving  edge  and 
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near  Thebes,  and  those  who  dwell  around  Lake  Moeris,  regard 
them  with  especial  veneration.  In  each  of  these  places  they 
keep  one  crocodile  in  particular,  who  is  taught  to  be  tame  and 
tractable.  They  adorn  his  ears l  with  ear-rings  of  molten  stone2 
or  gold,  and  put  bracelets  on  his  fore-paws,  giving  him  daily  a 
ttt  portion  of  bread,  with  a  certain  number  of  victims ;  and, 
after  having  thus  treated  him  with  the  greatest  possible  atten- 
tion while  alive,  they  embalm  him  when  he  dies  and  bury  him 
in  a  sacred  repository.  The  people  of  Elephantine,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  so  far  from  considering  these  animals  as  sacred  that 
they  even  eat  their  flesh.  In  the  Egyptian  language  they  are 
not  called  crocodiles,  but  Champs®.  The  name  of  crocodiles 
was  given  them  by  the  Ionians,  who  remarked  their  resemblance 
to  the  lizards,  which  in  Ionia  live  in  the  walls,  and  are  called 
crocodiles.3 

70.  The  modes  of  catching  the  crocodile4  are  many  and 
various.  I  shall  only  describe  the  one  which  seems  to  me  most 
worthy  of  mention.  They  bait  a  hook  with  a  chine  of  pork  and 
let  the  meat  be  carried  out  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  while 
the  hunter  upon  the  bank  holds  a  living  pig,  which  he  belabours. 
The  crocodile  hears  its  cries,  and,  making  for  the  sound,  en- 


back  again  into  the  water,  in  the  pre*  serpent  "of  Egypt,  the  emblem  of  sin. — 

Kpoe  of  numerous  spectators.    Mum-  [G.  W.] 

mi«  of  crocodiles  have  been  found  at  4  One,  whioh  is  now  adopted,  is  to 

Thebes  and  other  places,  but  principally  fasten  a  little  puppy  on  a  log  of  wood, 

fct  the  krge  natural  cave  near  Maabdeh  to  the  middle  of  which  a  strong  rope 

(opposite  Manialoot),  near  which  it  is  is  tied,  protected  to  a  certain  distance 

probable  that  some  town  formerly  stood  by  iron  wire,  and  this,  when  swallowed 

where  they  were  particularly  honoured,  by  the  crocodile,  turns,  on  being  pulled, 

— (G.  W.]  across  its  throat.    It  is  then  dragged 

'  The  crocodile's  ears  are  merely  small  ashore,   and  soon  killed  by  blows  on 

°P*BingB  without  any  flesh  projecting  the   head    from   poles    and    hatchets, 

beyond  the  head.— [G.  W.]  They  have  another  mode  of  catching 

*  By  molten  stone  seems  to  be  meant  it.  A  man  swims,  having  his  head 
glass,  which  was  well  known  to  the  covered  by  a  gourd  with  two  holes 
Egyptians  (see  note  8  on  ch.  44),  as  it  for  his  eyes,  to  a  sandbank  where  the 
wts  also  to  the  Assyrians  (Layard's  crocodile  is  sleeping ;  and  when  he  has 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  196-7,  Sec.)  reached  it,  he  rises  from  the  water 
and  Babylonians  (ibid.  p.  503).  with  a  shout,  and  throws  a  spear  into 

*  RfoK&ciAo*  was  the  term  given  its  side,  or  armpit  if  possible,  when 
hj  the  Ionians  to  lizards,  as  the  Por-  feeling  itself  wounded  it  rushes  into  the 
tognese  <tf  legato  "the  lizard"  is  the  water.  The  head  of  the  barbed  Bpear 
origin  of  our  alligator.  The  Ionians  having  a  rope  attached  to  it,  the  croco 
are  here  the  descendants  of  the  Ionian  dile  is  thereby  pulled  in,  and  wounded 
soldiers  of  Psammetichus.  The  eroeo-  again  by  the  man  (and  his  companions 
dile  is  not  the  Leviathan  of  Job  xli.  who  join  him)  until  it  is  exhausted  and 
w  some  have  supposed.  Isaiah,  xxvii.  killed ;  and  the  same  method  ia  adopted 
1,  calls  "  Leviathan  the  piercing  ser-  for  catching  the  hippopotamus  in 
P«ntf"   and   "that  crooked  serpent,"  Ethiopia.— [G.  W.] 

corresponding  to  the  Aphophis  or  "  great 

H  2 
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counters  the  pork,  which  he  instantly  swallows  down.  The  men 
on  the  shore  haul,  and  when  they  have  got  him  to  land,  the  first 
thing  the  hunter  4oes  is  to  plaster  his  eyes  with  mud.  This  once 
accomplished,  the  animal  is  despatched  with  ease,  otherwise  he 
gives  great  trouble, 

71.  The  hippopotamus,5  in  the  canton  of  Papremis,  is  a  sacred 
animal,  but  not  in  any  other  part  of  Egypt.  It  may  be  thus 
described : — It  is  a  quadruped,  cloven-footed,  with  hoofs  like  an 
ox,  and  a  flat  nose.  It  has  the  mane  and  tail  of  a  horse,  huge 
tusks  which  are  very  conspicuous,  and  a  voice  like  a  horse's 
neigh.  In  size  it  equals  the  biggest  oxen,  and  its  skin  is  so 
tough  that  when  dried  it  is  made  into  javelins.6 

72.  Otters 7  also  are  found  in  the  Nile,  and  are  considered 


*  This  animal  was  formerly  common  cakes    used   in   the   sacrifices    of   the 

in  Egypt,  but  is  now  rarefy  seen  as  festival  for  the   return    of  Isia  from 

low  as  the  second  cataract.    The  chase  Phoenicia,  on  the  11th  of  Tybi  (Pint, 

of  the  hippopotamus  was  a  favourite  de  Is.   s.   50).     It  was   probably  the 

amusement.     It  was    entangled  by  a  hehemdth  of  Job  (zl.  15)  that  "eateth 

running  noose,  and  then  struck  by  a  grass  like  an  ox,"  and  "lieth  ....  in 

Bpear,  to  the  barbed  blade  of  which  a  the  covert  of  the  reed  and  fens."    See 

strong  line  was  fastened.    On  striking  Gesenius,  Heb.  Lex.,  where  the  word 

it  the  shaft  left  the   blade,   the  line  is  thought  to  be  Egyptian,  p-eh+mdut, 

running  on  a  reel  was  let  out,  and  it  "  the    water-ox."      Shields    are    still 

was  then  dragged  back  again    to    re*  made  of  its  hide  by  the  Ethiopians  and 

ceive   other   spear-wounds  till  it  was  Blacks  of  Africa  as  of  old,  as  well  as  of 

exhausted,  when  the  ropes  of  the  va-  the  crocodile,  giraffe,  and  bull's  hide. — 

rious  blades  were  used  to  secure  it.  [G.  W.] 

(Cp.  Diodor,  i.  35;  see  pi.  xv.  At.  Eg.  c  According  to  Porphyry  (ap.  Euseb. 

W.  vol.  iii.  p.   71.)     The  description  Prop.  Ev.  X.  iii.  p.  166  B.)  Herodotus 

of  the  hippopotamus  bv  Herodotus  is  transferred  his  accounts  of  the  phoenix, 

far  from  correct.    Its  feet  are  divided  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  mode    of 

into  four  short  toes,  not  like  the  hoof  catching    the    crocodile    bodily    from 

of  a  bull ;  the  teeth  certainly  project,  Hecatseus,  making  only  a  few  verbal 

but  it  has  no  mane,  and  its  tail,  almost  alterations.     It    is    possible    that    the 

trilateral  at  the   end,  is  very  unlike  statement  may*  be  true  as  regards  the 

that  of  a  horse ;    nor  does  it  neigh,  two    quadrupeds,    though    one  would 

the  noise  being   between  lowing   and  think  that  Herodotus  might  have  had 

grunting.    Its  size  far  exceeds  that  of  equal  means   of  personal    observation 

the    largest    bull,    being;    when    full  with  the  earlier  writer.    In  the  case 

grown,  from  14  to  18  ft.  long.    Shafts  of  the  phoenix.  Porphyry's  account  can- 

of  javelins    (cp.  i.   52)    may  possibly  not  be  received,  for  it  is  evident  that 

have  been  made  of  the  hide,  but  it  is  Herodotus  drew  directly  from  the  Egyp- 

better   suited  for   whips    (now  called  tian  pictures.    He  Bays,  moreover  (in- 

corbdg)  and  shields,  both  which  were  fra,  ch.   99),   that  all  his   account  of 

made  of  it  in   ancient  as  in  modern  Egypt  is  the  result  of  his  own  ideas  and 

times.     Pliny  justly  says,   "ad  scuta  observations.     This,  however,  may  be 

galeasque    impenetrabilis "    (viii.    25).  an  exaggeration. 

Its  Egyptian  name  was  opt,  with  the  7  The  name  irv&pits  is  indefinite,  and 

article  p-opt.     It  is  said  to  have  been  the  otter  is  unknown  in  Egypt;  but 

sacred  to  Mars  (oh.  63),  probably  the  Ammianus    Marcellinus    (xxii.    14;    p. 

pigmy    deity  armed  with    sword    and  336)  explains  it  by  showing  that  the 

shield  (At.  Eg.  pi.  xli.  pt.  1).    It  was  "hydras  was  a  kind  of  ichneumon;** 

a  Typhonian  animal,  and  "a  hippopo-  and  though   Herodotus  was  aware  of 

tamus  bound"  was  stamped   on   the  the  existence    of  the   ichneumon,   he 
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lepidotus  and  the  eel.   These  are  regarded  as  sacred  to  the  Nile, 
as  likewise  among  birds  is  the  vulpanser,  or  fox-goose.9 


these  fish  with  the  same  feelings,  and 
all  kinds  are  represented  as  caught 
and  eaten  in  different  parts  of  Egypt. 
The  people,  not  priests,  ate  them  both 
fresh  and  salted,  and  fishing  with  the 
hook,  the  bident  (At.  Eg.  W.  voL  iii. 
p.  41),  and  the  net,  are  among  the 
most  common  representations  in  the 
paintings  of  Thebes  and  other  places, 


and  an  amusement  of  the-  rich  as  well  as 
an  occupation  of  the  poor.  Several 
fish  have  been  found  embalmed  in  the 
tombs  ;  but  it  has  been  difficult  to 
ascertain  their  species ;  though  this 
would  not  prove  their  sanctity,  as  every- 
thing found  dead  was  embalmed  and 
buried  to  prevent  its  tainting  the  air. — 
[G.  W.] 


No.V. 


9  This  goose  of  the  Nile  was  an 
emblem  of  the  God  Seb,  the  father  of 
Osiris;  but  it  was  not  a  sacred  bird. 
It  signified  in  hieroglyphics  a  "son," 
and  occurs  over  the  nomens  of  Pha- 
raohs with  the  Sun,  signifying  "son 
of  the  sun.*'  Horapollo  pretends  that 
it  was  so  used  because  of  its  affection 
for  its  young ;  but  though  it  does 
display  great  courage  and  cunning  in 
protecting  them,  it  was  not  adopted 
on  that  account,  but  from  the  phonetic 
initial  of  its  name,  *,  with  a  line  being 
«e,  "son."  Ab  an  em- 
blem of  Seb  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  great 
Mundane  Egg,  in  which 
form  the  chaotic  mass 
of  the  world  was  pro- 
duced. Fart  of  the 
26th  chapter  of  the  fu- 
aeml  ritual  translated  by  Dr.  Hincks 
contains  this  dogma,  alluded  to  in  the 
°T>hi«  Cosmogony:  "I  am  the  Egg  of 


the  Great  Cackler.  I  have  protected 
the  Great  Egg  laid  by  Seb  in  the 
world :  I  grow,  it  grows  in  turn :  I 
live,  it  lives  in  turn :  I  breathe,  it 
breathes  in  turn."  This  Mr.  Birch 
shows  to  be  used  on  coffins  of  the 
period  about  the  12th  dynasty.  (See 
Gliddon's  Otia  Eg.  p.  83.)  On  the 
Orphic  Cosmogony  and  the  connexion 
between  the  Egg  and  Chronus  (Saturn, 
the  Seb  of  Egypt),  see  Damascius  in 
Cory's  Fragments,  p.  313  ;  Aristophanes 
(Birds,  700)  mentions  the  egg  produced 
by  "black-winged  night."  (Cory,  p. 
293,  and  see  Orphic  Hymn  to  Proto- 
gonus,  p.  294.)  As  Seb  and  Netpe 
answered  to  Saturn  and  Rhea,  their 
children  Osiris  and  Isis,  being  brother 
and  sister,  answered  to  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  though  they  did  not  really  bear 
any  other  resemblance  to  them.  Seb 
and  Netpe  were  the  Earth  and  the 
Heaven  above. — [G.  W.] 
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73.  They  have  also  another  sacred  bird  called  the  phoenix/ 
which  I  myself  have  never  seen,  except  in  pictures.     Indeed  it 
is  a  great  rarity,  even  in  Egypt,  only  coming  there  (according 
to  the  accounts  of  the  people  of  Heliopolis)  once  in  five  hundred 
years,  when  the  old  phoenix  dies.    Its  size  and  appearance,  if  it 
is  like  the  pictures,  are  as  follows : — The  plumage  is  partly  red, 
partly  golden,  while  the  general  make  and  size  are  almost  ex- 
actly that  of  the  eagle.    They  tell  a  story  of  what  this  bird 
does,  which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  credible :  that  he  comes 
all  the  way  from  Arabia,  and  brings  the  parent  bird,  all  plastered 
over  with  myrrh,  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  and  there  buries  the 
body.     In  order  to  bring  him,  they  say,  he  first  forms  a  ball  of 
myrrh  as  big  as  he  finds  that  he  can  carry ;  then  he  hollows  out 
the  ball,  and  puts  his  parent  inside,  after  which  he  covers  over 
the  opening  with  fresh  myrrh,  and  the  ball  is  then  of  exactly  the 
same  weight  as  at  first ;  so  he  brings  it  to  Egypt,  plastered  over 
as  I  have  said,  and  deposits  it  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun.     Such 
is  the  story  they  tell  of  the  doings  of  this  bird. 

74.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  there  are*  some  sacred 
serpents2  which  are  perfectly  harmless.3     They  are  of  small 


1  This  bird  I  formerly  supposed  to  at  500  years,  which  is  evidently  an 
be  the  one  represented  on  the  monu-  astronomical  period ;  but  Tacitus  says 
ments  with  human  hands,  and  often  some  give  it  14(31  years,  which  points 
with  a  man's  head  and  legs,  in  an  to  the  coincidence  of  the  1460  inter- 
attitude  of  prayer  (figs.  1,  2),  but  it  calated  with  the  1461  vague  years: 
is  evident  that  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  is  and  this  is  confirmed  by  its  being 
right  in  considering  the  Benno  (the  placed  at  an  equal  distance  of  time 
bird  of  Osiris)  the  true  Phoenix  (fig.  between  each  Sothic  period  (or  730 
3) ;  and  the  former  appears  to  be  the  years  before  and  after  the  dog-star), 
"  pure  soul "  of  the  king.  Herodotus,  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Memnonium. — 
Tacitus,  and  Pomp.  Mela  fix  its  return  [G.  W.] 


Fig.  l.  2.  8. 

1  The  horned  snake,  vipera  cerastes,  is  mentions  had  doubtless  been  made  so ; 

common  in  Upper  Egypt  and  throughout  and  Diodorus  very  properly  classes  them 

the  deserts.    It  is  very  poisonous,  and  among  venomous  reptiles.     There  is  no 

its  habit  of  burying  itself  in  the  sand  authority  from  the  sculptures  for  its 

renders  it  particularly  dangerous.    Pliny  being  sacred,  even  at  Thebes,  though 

(N.  H.  viii.  23)  notices  this  habit.     He-  the  asp  is  shown  to  have  been  a  sacred 

rodotus  is  correct  in  describing  it  of  Bnake.    The  frequent  repetition  of  the 

small  size,  but  the  harmless  snakes  he  cerastes  in  the  hieroglyphics  is  owing  to 
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size,  and  have  two  horns  growing  out  of  the  top  of  the  head. 
These  snakes,  when  they  die,  are  buried  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
the  god  to  whom  they  are  sacred. 

75.  I  went  once  to  a  certain  place  in  Arabia,  almost  exactly 
opposite  the  city  of  Buto/  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the 
winged  serpents.5    On  my  arrival  I  saw  the  back-bones  and  ribs 


its  occurring  so  often  in  "  he,"  "  him/'  deratood  and  easy  of  access,  and  no  boy 

"  his,"  and  for  the  letter  /  in  other  would  have  ventured  to  carry  an  asp  in 

words.  It  is  found  embalmed  at  Thebes,  a  basket  of  figs,  some  of  which  he  even 

like  other  reptiles  and  animals  which  offered  to  the  guards  as  he  passed,  and 

have  no  claim  to  sanctity,  and  in  ordi-  Plutarch  (Vit.  Anton.)  shows  that  the 

nary  tombs,    but  not  in   the    temple  story  of  the  asp  was  doubted.    Nor  is 

of  Amun.    Diodorus  even  thinks  the  the  statue  carried  in  Augustus'  triumph 

hawk  was  honoured  on  account  of  its  which  had  an  asp  upon  it  any  proof  of 

hostility  to   these,  as  well    as    other,  his  belief  in  it,  since  that  snake  was 

noxious    reptiles  ;    and    as   Herodotus  the  emblem  of  Egyptian  royalty:   the 

does  not  notice  the  asp,  it  is  possible  statue  (or  the  crown)  of  Cleopatra  could 

that  he  may  have   attributed  to  the  not  have  been  without  one,  and  this  was 

cerastes   the    honour   that   really  be-  probably  the  origin  of  the  whole  story, 

longed  to  that  sacred  snake.    The  asp  — [G.  W.] 

or  Naia  was  the  emblem  of  the  God-  *  The  bite  of  the  cerastes  or  horned 

deesRanno,  and  was  chosen  to  preside  snake  is  deadly;  but  of  the  many  ser- 

over  gardens,  from  its  destroying  rats  pents  in  Egypt,  three  only  are  poisonous 

and  other  vermin.    Altars  and  offerings  — the  cerastes,  the  asp  or  naia,  and  the 

were  placed  before  it,  as  before  dragons  common  viper.     Strabo   (xv.  p.  1004) 

in  Etruria  and  Rome.    It  was  also  the  mentions  large  vipem  in  Egypt,  nearly 

make  of  Neph  or  Nou,  and  apparently  9  cubits  long,  but  the  longest  asp  does 

the  representative  of  Agathodjemon.    In  not    exceed  6  feet,   and  that  is  very 

hieroglyphics    it  signified  "Goddess;"  unusual.— [G.  W.] 

it  was  attached  to  the  head-dresses  of  *  This  city  of  Buto  was  different  from 

Qods  and  Kings,  and  a  circle  of  those  that  in  the  Delta.    Some  think  it  was  at 

snakes   composed    the     "  asp  -  formed  Belbays  (Bubastis  Agria),  or  at  Abbasiih. 

crowns "    mentioned    in    the    Rosetta  — fG.  W.] 

•tone.  Being  the  sign  of  royalty,  it  *  The  winged  serpents  of  Herodotus 
was  called  &wtri\l<ricos  (basilisk),  M  royal,"  have  puzzled  many  persons  from  the 
equivalent  to  its  Egyptian  name  wants,  time  of  Pausanias  to  the  present  day. 
from  euro,  "  king."  It  is  still  common  Isaiah  (xxx.  6)  mentions  the  "  fiery 
in  gardens,  and  called  in  Arabic  Ndsher.  flying  serpent."  The  Egyptian  sculp- 
In  length  it  varies  from  3  to  4|  feet,  tures  represent  some  emblematic  snakes 
«nd  the  largest  I  have  found  was  5  ft.  with  birds'  wings  and  human  legs. 
11  in.  It  is  very  venomous.  It  re-  The  Draco  volans  of  Linnaeus  has  wings, 
sembles  the  Indian  cobra  (Naia  tripu-  which  might  answer  to  the  description 
fans)  in  its  mode  of  raising  itself,  and  given  by  Herodotus,  but  it  does  not 
expanding  its  breast ;  but  it  has  no  frequent  Egypt.  The  only  flying  crea- 
41  spectacles"  on  its  head.  If  Cleo-  ture  the  ibis  could  be  expected  to 
pttra's  death  had  been  caused  by  any  attack,  on  its  flight  into  Egypt,  and  for 
wrpent,  the  small  viper  would  rather  which  it  would  have  been  looked  upon 
have  been  chosen  than  the  large  asp ;  as  a  particular  benefactor  to  Egypt,  was 
but  the  story  is  disproved  by  her  the  locust;  and  the  swarms  of  these 
having  decked  herself  in  "the  royal  large  destructive  insects  do  come  from 
ornaments,"  and  being  found  dead  the  east.  In  Syria  I  have  seen  them 
"  without  any  mark  of  suspicion  of  just  hatched  in  the  spring  still  unable 
poison  on  her  body."  Death  from  a  to  fly ;  and  some  idea  of  the  size  and 
**rpent*s  bite  could  not  have  been  mis-  abstractiveness  of  a  flight  of  locusts 
taken;  and  her  vanity  would  not  have  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  of  a 
allowed  her  to  choose  one  which  would  swarm  settling  and  covering  the  ground 
have  disfigured  her  in  so  frightful  a  for  a  distance  of  4±  miles.  It  is  sin* 
manner.    Other  poisons  were  well  un-  gular  that  Herodotus  should  not  have 
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of  serpents  in  such  numbers  as  it  is  impossible  to  describe :  of 
the  ribs  there  were  a  multitude  of  heaps,  some  great,  some 
small,  some  middle-sized.  The  place  where  the  bones  lie  is  at 
the  entrance  of  a  narrow  gorge  between  steep  mountains,  which 
there  open  upon  a  spacious  plain  communicating  with  the  great 
plain  of  Egypt.  The  story  goes,  that  with  the  spring  the  winged 
snakes  come  flying  from  Arabia  towards  Egypt,  but  are  met  in 
this  gorge  by  the  birds  called  ibises,  who  forbid  their  entrance 
and  destroy  them  all  The  Arabians  assert,  and  the  Egyptians 
also  admit,  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  service  thus  rendered 
that  the  Egyptians  hold  the  ibis  in  so  much  reverence. 

76.  The  ibis  is  a  bird  of  a  deep-black  colour,  with  legs  like  a 
crane ;  its  beak  is  strongly  hooked,  and  its  size  is  about  that  of 
the  landrail.  This  is  a  description  of  the  black  ibis  which  con- 
tends with  the  serpents.  The  commoner  sort,  for  there  are  two 
quite  distinct  species,6  has  the  head  and  the  whole  throat  bare 
of  feathers ;  its  general  plumage  is  white,  but  the  head  and  neck 
are  jet  black,  as  also  are  the  tips  of  the  wings  and  the  extremity 
of  the  tail ;  in  its  beak  and  legs  it  resembles  the  other  species. 


mentioned  locusts,  flights  of  which  are  the  tail.    The  other  is  the  " 

seen  in  winter,  spring,  and  summer;  /&«»"  or    "Ibis   religiosa"    of  modern 

and  among  the   many  monsters,   real  naturalists,  the  Aboo  Hannes  of  Bruce, 

animals,  and  birds  represented  in  the  which  is  white  with  black  pinions  and 

Egyptian  painting*,  so  extraordinary  a  tail ;  the  head  and  part  of  the  back 

serpent  could  not  be  unnoticed.    The  being  without    feathers,   as    described 

locusts  and  the    real   existence    of  a  by  Herodotus.    This  is  the  one  so  fro- 

Draco  volans  may  have  led  to  the  story ;  quently  found  embalmed  in  Egypt.    Its 

and,  as  Cuvier  remarks,  all  that  can  De  body  measures  12  inches  in  length,  and 

said  is  that  Herodotus  saw  a  heap  of  4}  in  diameter,  and  the  beak  6  inches, 

bones  without  having  ascertained,  be-  The  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  plant  of 

yond  report,    how    they    came    there,  the  foot  is  about  4|  inches.    (See  Cu- 

Pausanias 'seems  to  have  convinced  him-  vier's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  Jameson, 

self  of  their  existence  by  believing  in  a  p.  300.)    Both  species  have  a  curved 

still  stranger  reptile,  a  scorpion  with  beak.      The     great    services    the    ibis 

wings  like  a  bat's,  brought  by  a  Phrygian  rendered    by    destroying    snakes    and 

fix.  c.   21).     There    is,    however,    no  noxious  inseots  were  the  cause  of  its 

doubt  that  the  ibis  destroyed  snakes;  being  in  such  esteem  in  Egypt.    The 

and    Cuvier   found   the    skin    of  one  stork  was  honoured  for  the  same  reason 

partly  digested    in    the    intestines    of  in  Thessaly;  and  even  now  the  Turks 

one  of  those  mummied  birds.    Its  food  look  upon  it  with  such  good-will  that 

also  consisted  of  beetles,  which  have  it  would  be  considered  a  sin  to  kill  one; 

been  found  in  another  specimen.    See  on  which  account  it  feels  so  secure  that, 

Herodotus,  B.  iii.  oh.  108,  where  he  de-  in  Asia  Minor,  it  builds  its  nest  on  the 

scribes  the  winged  serpents  of  Arabia.—  walls  and  houses  within  reach  of  man; 

[G.  W.]  and    to    the    credit   of  the    Turks   it 

6  The  first  described  by  Herodotus  must  be  said  that  they  treat  »«im*1*  in 

as  all  black,  was  the  one  which  fought  general  much  more  kindly  than  Euro- 

against  the  (winged)  serpents.     It  is  peans.     A  similar  regard   is    paid  to 

the  Ibit  Falcmellut  (Temm.)  or  glossy  storks  in  Holland, 

ibis.     The  colour  is  a  reddish -brown  The  ibis  was  sacred  to  Thoth,  the 

shot  with  dark-green  and  purple;  the  Egyptian  Hermes.     See  above,  note*, 

size  1  foot  from  the  breast  to  the  end  of  on  ch.  67.— {G.  W.] 
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-  —   orifice.    See  At.  Kg.  W.  vol. 
,d  53-68.-[Q.  W.] 
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various  names  not  only  in  Egypt  but  in  Phoenicia,  in  Cyprus, 
and  in  other  places ;  and  which  seems  to  be  exactly  the  name 
as  that  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  and  by  them  called  Linus. 
There  were  very  many  things  in  Egypt  which  filled  me  with 
astonishment,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  Whence  could  the 
Egyptians  have  got  the  Linus?  It  appears  to  have  been 
sung  by  them  from  the  very  earliest  times.*  For  the  Linus  in 
Egyptian  is  called  Maneros;  and  they  told  me  that  Maneros 
was  the  only  son  of  their  first  king,  and  that  on  his  untimely 
death  he  was  honoured  by  the  Egyptians  with  these  dirgelike 
strains,  and  in  this  way  they  got  their  first  and  only  melody. 

80.  There  is  another  custom  in  which  the  Egyptians  resemble 
a  particular  Greek  people,  namely  the  Lacedaemonians.  Their 
young  men,  when  they  meet  their  elders  in  the  streets,  give 
way  to  them  and  step  aside ; 7  and  if  an  elder  come  in  where 


Egypt  he  was  called  Maneros."  The  them  by  Ammianus  Marcellinua  is 
name  Linus  was  related  to  oXXivov,  an  not  consistent  with  their  habits  of 
expression  of  grief  (a$\iv&  fioi  Grovax**r(*  buffoonery,  love  of  caricature,  and 
Mosch.  Id.  I),  partly  compounded  of  natural  quickness,  nor  with  the  opinion 
the  usual  exclamation  of,  and  some  of  Xenophon,  confirmed  by  Polybius 
think  to  the  Hebrew lun,  "to  complain"  (v.  81),  who  says,  of  all  people  they 
or  "  murmur."  (Cp.  Exod.  xv.  24  ;  and  were  the  most  addicted  to  raillery. 
melinim,  "  murmurings  ;  "  Numbers  (Cp.  Her.  ii.  60,  121.  See  At.  Eg.  W. 
xiy.  27.)  But  the  Bong  of  Linus,  like  ii.  p.  264,  442.)  This  is  inherited  by 
that  of  Maneros,  was  not  necessarily  of  their  successors ;  as  well  as  "gratitude 
grief;  and  Euripides  (cited  by  Athe-  for  favours  conferred  on  them,*'  which 
nseus,  xiv.  p.  619  c)  says  Linus  and  Diodorus  (i.  90)  says  was  most  remark- 
Ailinus  were  suited  to  joy  also.  Linus  able  in  the  Egyptians. — [Q.  W.] 
and  Maneros  were  probably  the  genius  7  A  similar  respect  is  paid  to  age  by 
or  impersonation  of  song.  The  Egyp-  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  even  by 
tians  now  use  "ya  lay  lee  I  ya  layl!"  be  the  modern  Egyptians.  In  this  the 
a  chorus  for  lively  songs,  meaning  "  O  Greeks,  except  the  Lacedemonians, 
my  joy!  0  night  I"  alluding  to  the  were  wanting,  and  the  well-known 
wedding-night  ;  "  ya  laylee,  doos,  ya  instance  at  the  theatre,  mentioned  by 
layleel  "  0  my  joy,  step,  O  my  joy !  "  Plutarch,  agrees  with  what  Herodotus 
alluding  to  the  dance.  Cp.  Hebr.  Hullel,  says  of  them.  The  Jews  were  com- 
"singing,  praising,"  whence  hallelu-iah.  manded  to  "rise  up  before  the  hoary 
— [O.  W.l  head  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old 
■  The  Egyptian  songs  and  hymns  man "  (Levit.  xix.  32).  The  mode  of 
were  of  the  earliest  date,  and,  like  bowing  with  their  hand  extended  to- 
their  knowledge  of  painting  and  sculp-  wards  the  knee  agrees  with  the  sculp- 
ture, were  said  to  be  10,000  years  tures:  one  hand  was  then  placed  on  the 
old ;  but  Porphyry  hints  at  the  reason  other  Bhoulder  or  on  the  heart,  or  on 
of  their  origin  being  attributed  to  Isis,  the  mouth,  to  keep  the  breath  from  the 
for  it  was  in  order  to  ensure  respect  face  of  a  superior.  (See  woodcut  in 
for  them  that  "  they  were  preserved  note fl  to  ch.  177.)  Some  even  pros- 
through  successive  ages  as  the  actual  trated  themselves  on  the  ground  before 
poems  of  that  Goddess."  (Plato's  great  personages,  "  in  obeisance  bowing 
Laws,  book  ii.  p.  790.)  Some  have  themselves  to  the  earth "  (Gen.  xlii.  26, 
supposed  their  songs  were  of  a  mourn-  28),  and  knelt  or  "  bowed  the  knee " 
ful  kind,  and  the  character  of  the  before  them,  as  the  people  were  ordered 
Egyptians  to  be  the  same  ;  but  the  to  do  before  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  43).  And 
term   "  magia  moestiores  "   applied  to  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  word 
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called  calastris;  over  this  they  have  a  white  woollen  garment 
thrown  on  afterwards.  Nothing  of  woollen,  however,  is  taken 
into  their  temples  or  buried  with  them,  as  their  religion  forbids 
it  Here  their  practice  resembles  the  rites  called  Orphic  and 
Bacchic,  but  which  are  in  reality  Egyptian  and  Pythagorean ;  * 
for  no  one  initiated  in  these  mysteries  can  be  buried  in  a  woollen 
shroud,  a  religious  reason  being  assigned  for  the  observance. 

82.  The  Egyptians  likewise  discovered  to  which  of  the  gods 
each  month  and  day  is  sacred ; l  and  found  out  from  the  day  of 


alio     more    frequently    hemmed.      A  five  planets,  which  have  been  retained 

shirt,    given    by     Professor    Rosellini  to  the  present  day.    The  names  of  gods 

(p.  113,  No.  I.  fig.  1),  has  the  fringes,  were  also  affixed  to  each  day  in  the 

The  same  custom  was  adopted  by  the  Egyptian  almanacs,  according  to  Cbe- 

Israelites  (Num.  xv.   38),    who    were  reemon,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 

ordered  to  sew  a  blue  riband  on  the  saints  in  the  modern  calendar.     The 

fringe  of  the  border;  which  calls  to  Egyptians   divided  the    year   into   12 

mind  the  blue  border  dyed  with  indigo  months  of  30  days,  from  the  earliest 

found  on  some  Egyptian  linen,  though  times  of  which  we  have  any  record;  and 

that  of  the  Israelites  was  intended  to  the  fabulous  reign  of  Osiris,  28  yean, 

prevent  its  tearing.    The  woollen  upper  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the  7 

garment  was  only  worn  in  cold  weather  dayB  of  4  weeks,  or  4  weeks  of  years, 

(see  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  iii.  p.  344  to  351),  as  their  period  of  Triacontaeterides,  of 

and  the  prejudice   against  its  use  in  30  years,  was  from  the  month  of  30 

sacred  places  is  perhaps  the  reason  of  its  days.    Dion  Oassius  (xxxvii.  18),  too, 

not  being  represented  in  the  paintings,  distinctly  states  that  "the  practice  of 

The  name  Calasirls  is  supposed  to  be  referring  the  days  of  the  week  to  the 

Klashr  (icXcurp).   The  most  usual  dresses  7  planets  began  among  the  Egyptians." 

ofmen  are  those  showninNo.il.,  p.  113.  The  week  of  7  days  (sheba,  JD5?)  is 

For  those  of  the  priesthood,  see  above  mentioned  at  the  period  of  the  Crea- 

n.  l    ch.   37.      The   "  white "    sandal  tion,  and  it  continued  to  be  used  in 

(Qaiicas),  said  to  be  worn  by  the  Egyp-  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  vii.  4; 

tian  (and  Athenian)  priests,  is  perhaps  xxix.  27).      It  was  probably  of  very 

of  late  time. — [Q.  W.J  early  use   among  the  Egyptians  also, 

9  The  fact  of  these,  the  Bacchic,  and  judging  from  the  7  days*  fete  of  Apis 

the  Pythagorean  being  the  same  as  the  and  other  hebdomadal  divisions ;   bat 

Egyptian,   sufficiently    proves    whence  they  generally  make  mention  of  decades 

they  were  derived.     See  above,  note  6  or  tens  of  days,  which  are  still  in  use 

on  ch.  51. — [G.  W.]  among  the  Chinese.    (On  the  use  of  7 

1  This  may  partly  be  traced  in  the  days  in  Egypt,  see  n.  on  ch.  109  in  Ap. 

names  of  some  of  the  months,  as  Thoth,  ch.  vii.)    The  Egyptians  had  12  hours 

Athor,  and  Pachons;  and  on  a  ceiling  of  night  and  12  of  day,  and  each  had  its 

of  the  Memnonium  at  Thebes,  and  on  peculiar  genius  or  goddess,  represented 

another  at  Edfoo,  each  has  a  god  to  with  a  star  on  her  head,  called  Nan, 

which  it  belongs.    Some  suppose  they  ''hour."    Night  was  considered  older 

indicate  the  festivals  of  the  gods;  but  than  day,  as  darkness  preceded  light, 

this  would  limit  the  festivals  to  twelve  and   "  the  evening  and  the    morning 

in  the  year.    It  is,  however,  singular  were  the  first  day."    The   expression 

that  the  months  are  not  called  by  those  "  night  and  day  "  is  still  used  in  the 

names,  but  are  designated,  as  usual,  as  East,  and  our  "  fortnight "  points  to  an 

the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  months  of  old  custom  of  counting  nights  instead 

the  three  seasons.     (See  n.  on  ch.  4  in  of  days.    The  notion  that  the  Egyptians 

the  A  p.,   ch.  ii.)     The  Romans  also  had  not  the  12  hours  of  day  and  of 

made  their  twelve  gods  preside  over  night    in    the    time    of   Herodotus  is 

the  months;  and  the  days  of  the  week,  erroneous,  as  they  occur  in  a  tomb  of 

when  introduced  in  late  times,  received  the  time  of  Psammetichus  II.,  and  in 

the  names  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  tombs    of   the    20th   Dynasty  at 
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they  hftve  an  oracle  of  Hercules,  one  of  Apollo,  of  Minerva,  of 
Diana,  of  Mars,,  and  of  Jupiter.  Besides  these,  there  is  the 
oracle  of  Latona  at  Bute,  which  is  held  in  much  higher  repute 
than  any  of  the  rest.  The  mode  of  delivering  the  oracles  is  not 
uniform,  but  varies  at  the  different  shrines. 
84.  Medicine  is  practised  among  them 4  on  a  plan  of  separa- 


fortune  and  success  in  every  enterprise, 
for  causing  separation  between  man  and 
wife,  giving  restless  nights,  for  making 
oneself  loved,  &c.  Magical  tricks  were 
practised  of  old  also  (Exod.  vii.  11), 
and  they  probably  became  more  general 
in  later  corrupt  tunes.  (See  Publ.  Cam- 
bridge Ant.  Soc.  8vo.  No.  2.)  Apuleius 
also  mentions  the  magic  of  Egypt. — 
[G.  W.] 

4  Not  only  was  the  study  of  medicine 
of  very  early  date  in  Egypt,  but  medical 
men  there  were  in  such  repute  that 
they  were  sent  for  at  various  times 
from  other  countries.  Their  know- 
ledge of  medicine  is  celebrated  by 
Homer  (Od.  iv.  229),  who  describes 
Polydamna,  the  wife  of  Thonis,  as 
giving  medicinal  plants  "to  Helen,  in 
Egypt,  a  country  producing  an  infinite 

number  of  drugs where  each 

physician  possesses  knowledge  above 
all  other  men."  "0  virgin  daughter 
of  Egypt,"  says  Jeremiah  (lxvi.  1 1),  "  in 
vain  shalt  thou  use  many  medicines." 
Gyrus  and  Darius  both  sent  to  Egypt 
for  medical  men  (Her.  iii.  1,  132);  and 
Pliny  (xix.  5)  says  post'tnorlem  examina- 
tions were  made  in  order  to  discover  the 
nature  of  maladies.  Doctors  received 
their  salaries  from  tne  treasury ;  but 
they  were  obliged  to  conform  in  the 


treatment  of  a  patient  to  the  rules  laid 
down  in  their  books,  his  death  being  a 
capital  crime,  if  he  was  found  to  have 
been  treated  in  any  other  way.  But 
deviations  from,  and  approved  additions 
to,  the  sacred  prescriptions  were  occa- 
sionally made ;  and  the  prohibition  was 
only  to  prevent  the  experiments  of 
young  practitioners,  whom  Pliny  con- 
siders the  only  persons  privileged  to 
kill  a  man  with  impunity.  Aristotle 
indeed  says  "the  Egyptian 'physicians 
were  allowed  after  the  third  day  to  alter 
the  treatment  prescribed  by  authority, 
and  even  before,  taking  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility "  (Polit.  iii. 
11).  Experience  gradually  taught  them 
many  new  remedies  ;  and  that  they 
had  adopted  a  method  (of  no  very  old 
standing  in  modern  practice)  of  stop- 
ping teeth  with  gold  is  proved  by  some 
mummies  found  at  Thebes. 

Besides  the  protection  of  society  from 
the  pretensions  of  quacks,  the  Egyptians 
provided  that  doctors  should  not  de- 
mand fees  on  a  foreign  journey  or  on 
military  service,  when  patients  were 
treated  free  of  expense  (Diod.  i.  82); 
and  we  may  conclude  that  they  were 
obliged  to  treat  the  poor  gratis,  on  con- 
sideration of  the  allowance  paid  them 
as  a  body  by  government.    This   has 
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lion ;  each  physician  treats  a  single  disorder,  and  no  more : ft 
thus  the  country  swarms  With  medical  practitioners,  some  under- 
taking to  cure  diseases  of  the  eye,  others  of  the  head,  others 
again  of  the  teeth,  others  of  the  intestines,  and  some  those  which 
are  not  local.6 

85.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  they  conduct  their 
mournings 7  and  their  funerals : — On  the  death  in  any  house  of 

again  become  the  custom  in  (Modern)  Hermes.  Manetho  tells  us  that  Atho- 
Egypt.  Herodotus  (ii  77)  and  Dio-  thes,  the  second  king  of  Egypt,  who 
dorus  (i.  82)  mention  some  methods  of  was  a  physician,  wrote  the  anatomical 
treatment;  bat  poor  and  superstitious  books;  and  his  name,  translated  Her- 
people  sometimes  had  recourse  to  mogenes,  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
drams,  to  wizards,  to  donations  to  the  tradition  that  ascribed  them  to 
sacred  animals,  and  to  exvotos  to  the  Hermes,  the  Egyptian  Thoth.  Or  the 
gods;  and  the  model  of  an  arm,  a  leg,  fable  may  mean  that  they  were  the 
an  eye,  or  an  ear,  often  recorded  the  result  of  intellect  personified  by  Thoth, 
accidental  cure  and  the  evident  ere-  or  Hermes.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
dnlity  of  an  individual,  as  in  some  how  their  having  "  physicians  for  parti- 
countries  at  the  present  day.  Charms  cular  members  of  the  body,  and  for 
were  also  written  for  the  credulous,  particular  diseases,  affords  another  proof 
Borne  of  which  have  been  found  on  how  rigidly  the  subdivisions  of  the 
small  pieces  of  papyrus,  which  were  castes  were  kept  separate"  as  Heereu  ima- 
rolled  up  and  worn  as  by  the  modern  gines,  for  they  were  of  the  same  class ; 
Egyptians.  and  our  modern  custom  does  not  oer- 
Accoucheurs  were  women ;  which  we  tainly  lead  to  such  an  inference.  In 
learn  from  Exodus  i.  15,  and  from  the  the  Hermaic  books  a  whole  chapter 
sculptures;  as  in  modern  Egypt.  The  was  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  eye. — 
Bedouins  of  the  desert  still  retain  a  [G.  W.] 

knowledge   of  the    properties    of  the  *  Pliny  thinks   the  Egyptians  were 

medicinal  plants  that  grew  there,  with  subject  to  numerous  diseases  (xxvi.  1); 

some  of  which  they  supply  the  drug-  but  in  this  he  differs  from  Herodotus 

gists  of  the  towns.    It  is  to  the  Arabs,  (ii.  77).    Luxury,  and  disregard  to  the 

who  derived  it  from  Egypt  and  India,  regimen  they  followed  of  old,  may  have 

that  Europe  is  indebted  for  its  first  caused  a  change  in  later  times,  when 

acquaintance  with  the  science  of  medi-  leprosy,  elephantiasis,  and  other  diseases 

cine,  which  grew  up  in  the  school  of  became  common  in  Egypt; 

Salerno ;  and  a  slight  memento  of  it  is  „  _  .  „    .          .         .  „^-fc#-.  -^u^  wu 

..,i      . '.      ?   .     ±P    a     i_          i.  i           j  Eft Elephas  morbus,  qui  propter  flumtna Kill 

stiU  retained  in  the  Arab  symbols  used  GignltoVigypto  to  media,  neqae  pnetere* 

by  our  chemists.     Pliny  (vii.  56)  says  uaqoam."— Lucsst.  vi.  mo. 
"  the  study  of  medicine  was  claimed  as 

an  Egyptian  invention;  by  others  attri-  for  Herodotus  (ch.  77)  shows  how  care- 

buted  to  Arabas,  the  son  of  Babylon  and  ful  they  were  of  health,  and  Diodorus 

Apollo." — [O.W.]  (i.    82)  says   •'  Btpawe^ovai    rb  ff^fiara 

*  The  medical   profession  being   so  sAwr/ceit,  icol  ri)<rrcf<us,   ical    ijiirou" 

divided  (as  is  the  custom  in  modern  as  well  as  by  abstinence;  being  per- 

Enrope),  indicates  a  great  advancement  suaded  that  the  majority  of  disorders 

of  civilisation,  as  well  as  of  medicinal  proceed  from  indigestion  and  excess  in 

knowledge.    The  Egyptian  doctors  were  eating.— [Q.  W.] 

of  the  sacerdotal  order,  like  the  em-  7  The  custom  of  weeping,  and  throw- 
hairnets,  who  are  called  (in  Genesis  1.  2}  ing  dust  on  their  heads,  is  often  repre- 
"  Physicians,"  and  were  w  commanded  sented  on  the  monuments ;  when  the 
by  Joseph  to  embalm  his  father."  They  men  and  women  have  their  dresses  fas- 
were  of  the  class  called  Pastophori,  who,  tened  by  a  band  round  the  waist,  the 
according  to  Clemens  (Strom,  lib.  6)  breast  being  bare,  as  described  by  Hero- 
being  physicaans,  were  expected  to  know  dotus.  For  seventy  days  (Gen.  1.  3), 
about  all  things  relating  to  the  body,  or,  according  to  some,  seventy-two  days, 
and  diseases,  and  remedies,  contained  the  family  mourned  at  home,  singing 
in  the  six  last  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  funeral  dirge,  very  much  as  is  now 
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nature.  The  most  perfect  is  said  to  be  after  the  manner  of  him 
whom  I  do  not  think  it  religious  to  name  in  connexion  with 
such  a  matter ;  the  second  sort  is  inferior  to  the  first,  and  less 
costly;  the  third  is  the  cheapest  of  all.  All  this  the  embalmers 
explain,  and  then  ask  in  which  way  it  is  wished  that  the  corpse 
should  be  prepared.  The  bearers  tell  them,  and  having  con- 
cluded their  bargain,  take  their  departure,  while  the  embalmers, 
left  to  themselves,  proceed  to  their  task.  The  mode  of  embalm- 
ing, according  to  the  most  perfect  process,  is  the  following : — 
They  take  first  a  crooked  piece  of  iron,9  and  with  it  draw  out 


mentioning,  from  having  been  admitted  and  heart  (showing  Diodorus  to  be  in 

to  a  participation  of  the  secrets  of  the  error) ;  and  the  fourth  the  gall-bladder 

lesser  Mysteries.     Diodorus  says(i.  91),  and  liver.     2nd.  Herodotus  and  Diodo- 

"The   most'  expensive    mode   cost    a  rus  are  not  justified  in  confining  the 

talent  of  silver  (nearly  250/.),  the  second  modes  of  embalming  to  three,  since  the 

twenty-two  mine  (90/.),  and  the  third  mummies  show  afar  greater  variety, 

was  very  cheap.     When  the  price  had  and  the  prices  must  have  varied  in  like 

been  agreed  upon,  and  the  body  given  manner.     3rd.  The  execrations  against 

to  the  embalmers,  the  scribe  marked  the    M  paraschistes "    could    only  have 

on  the  left  side  of  the  body  the  extent  been  a  form,  if  really  uttered,  which 

of  the  incision  to  be  made,  and  then  the  seems  very  doubtful.    4th.  The  features 

' pcraschistes '    {dissector)    cut    open   as  could  not  be  recognised,  being  covered 

much  of  the  flesh  as  the  law  permitted  with  numerous  folds  of  cloth,  and  the 

with  an  Ethiopian  stone  (flint),  and  im-  only  face  seen  was  that  of  the  painted 

mediately  ran  away,  pursued  by  those  mummy  case.    The  statement  of  Por- 

present  with    bitter   execrations,   who  phyry  that  the  intestines  were  thrown 

pelted  him  with    stones.      One   then  into  the  river,  after  an  invocation  to  the 

introduced  his  hand  and  took  out  all  Bun,  is  unworthy  of  belief.    Everything 

the  viscera,   except   the   kidneys  and  belonging  to  the  body  was  buried,  and 

heart;  another  cleansed  them  with  palm  apparently  even  the  sawdust,  used  for 

wine  and  aromatic  preparations,  and  absorbing  the  water  that  washed  the 

lastly,  after  having  applied  oil  of  cedar,  intestines,  which  was  put  up  into  small 

ud  other  things  to  the  whole  body  for  linen  bags,  and  deposited  in  earthen- 

upwards  of   thirty  days,   thev  added  ware  jars.— [G.  W.] 

myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  various  drugs  for  •  The  mummies  afford  ample  evidence 

preserving  the  body,  and  it  was  restored  of   the    brain    having   been  extracted 

to  the  friends,  bo  well  preserved  that  through  the  nostrils ;  and  the  "  drugs*' 

every  feature    might   be    recognised."  were  employed  to  clear  out  what  the 

On  this  it  may  be  observed,  1st,  that  instrument  could  not  touch.    There  can 

the  opening  in  the  left  side  is  perfectly  be  no  doubt  that  iron   was  used    in 

correct ;   and  over  it  the  sacred  eye  Egypt,  though  it  is  not  preserved  there, 

represented  on  a  flat  piece  of  lead,  or  nor  in  any  other  country,  beyond  a  cer- 

wax,  was  placed;   and  through  it  the  tain  time.    The  blue  colour  of  swords, 

▼■cera  were  returned.  Four  wax  figures,  and  other  weapons  in  the  painted  tombs 

of  the  four  genii  of  Amenti,  were  also  put  of  Thebes,  shows  that  the  Egyptians 

in  with  them,  when  the  viscera  were  not  used  iron,  or  steel,  as  well  as  bronze ; 

deposited  in  the  vases,  which  are  so  and  this  last  was  also  employed  by  the 

often  found  in  the  tombs.    Of  these  Romans  and  Etruscans,  long  after  iron 

four  vases  one  had  a  lid  representing  implements  and  arms  were  common, 

the  head  of  a  man,  another  had  that  of  Iron  was  known  in  the  days  of  Job 

a  Cynocephalus,  another  of  a  jackal,  and  (xxviii.  2);  Moses  mentions  Tubal  Cain 

the  fourth  of  a  hawk;  and  in  these  the  the  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass 

vfoera  of   first-class    mummies    were  and   iron  (Gen.  iv.  22),  and  compares 

generally  deposited.    The  first  held  the  Egypt  to  the  "  iron  furnace"  (Deut.  iv* 

stomach  and  large  intestines ;  the  second  20; ;  Og  King  of  Bashan,  who  lived  about 

the  small  intestines ;  the  third  the  lungs  1450  B.C.,  had  a  bedstead  of  iron  (Deut. 
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the  brain  through  the  nostrils,  thus  getting  rid  of  a  portion, 
while  the  skull  is  cleared  of  the  rest  by  rinsing  with  drugs; 
next  they  make  a  cut  along  the  flank  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian 
stone,1  and  take  out  the  whole  contents  of  the  abdomen,  which 


iii.  11^;  and  Homer  showB  the  quench- 
ing of  iron  to  case-harden  it  was  well 
known,  when  he  adopts  it  as  a  simile, 
and  compares  the  hissing  noise  produced 
by  piercing  the  eye  of  Polyphemus  to 
the  effect  of  plunging  the  heated  metal 
in  water.  (Od.  ix.  391.)  Thrasyllua 
(Clem.  Strom,  i.)  agrees  with  the  Arun- 
delian  marbles  in  supposing  that  iron 
was  known  long  before  the  Trojan  war; 
and  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  suppose 
that  the  most  civilised  nation  of  those 
days  could  have  been  ignorant  of  it  even 
if  the  paintings  of  Thebes  did  not  prove 
its  use.  We  even  see  butchers  sharpen- 
ing their  knives  on  a  steel  fastened  to 


their  apron ;  and  weapons  of  that  blue- 
coloured  metal  were  represented  in 
common  use  long  before  the  Trojan  war. 
In  metallurgy  the  Egyptians  possessed 
some  secrets  scarcely  known  to  us ;  for 
they  had  the  means  of  enabling  copper 
to  cut  stone  without  hardening  it  by  an 
alloy,  and  of  giving  to  bronze  blades  the 
elasticity  of  steel,  with  great  hardness 
and  sharpness  of  edge.  In  Asia  the 
Chalybes  were  noted  for  their,  iron 
works,  by  which  they  obtained  great 
profits  ( Xenoph.  Anab.  8. v. ),  and  Pliny 
(vii.  56)  ascribes  the  invention  of  steel 
to  the  Idgei  Dactyli  of  Crete.— [G.  W.] 


1  Ethiopian  stone  either  is  black  flint, 
or  an  Ethiopian  agate,  the  use  of  which 
was  the  remnant  of  a  very  primitive 
custom.  Flints  were  often  employed 
in  Egypt  for  tipping  arrows,  in  lieu  of 
metal  heads.    Stone  knives  have  been 


found  in  Egypt,  which  many  people 
had,  as  the  Britons  and  others,  and 
even  the  Romans.  (Liv.  L  24.)  The 
Ethiopians  (Her.  vii.  69)  had  reed  arrows 
tipped  with  agate,  or  pebbles,  "on 
which  seals  were  cut,"  and  which,  known 
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they  then  cleanse,  washing  it  thoroughly  with  palm  wine,8  and 
again  frequently  with  an  infusion  of  pounded  aromatics.  After  this 
they  fill  the  cavity  with  the  purest  bruised  myrrh,  with  cassia, 
and  every  other  sort  of  spicery3  except  frankincense,  and  sew 
up  the  opening.  Then  the  body  is  placed  in  natrum  *  for  seventy 
days,5  and  covered  entirely  over.  After  the  expiration  of  that 
space  of  time,  which  must  not  be  exceeded,  the  body  is  washed, 
and  wrapped  round,  from  head  to  foot,  with  bandages  of  fine  linen 
cloth,6  smeared  over  with  gum,  which  is  used  generally  by  the 


to  ua  u  "Egyptian  pebbles/'  are  in  mourning.    The  embalming  only  occu- 

great  abundance  in  Dongola  and  other  pied  forty  days  (Qen.  1.  3) ;  Diodorua 

district*.    (See  my  n.  on  B.  vii.  ch.  69.)  says  "upwards  of  thirty."  Both  seventy 

The  knife  used  in  Egypt  for  sacrificing  and  seventy-two  days  are  mentioned  as 

generally  of  tempered  iron,  exactly  the  full  number,  the  first  being  ten 


like  that  of  the  Romans  (so  often  repre-  weeks  of  seven  days,  or  seven  decades  ; 

aented  on  their  altars),  one  of  which,  the  other   12x6  =  72,  the  duodecimal 

in  my  possession,  is  1 1 J  inches  long,  by  calculation  being  also  used  in  Egypt. 

2  in   the  broadest  part.     (Fig.  4.) —  The  name  mummy  is  supposed  to  be 

[O.  W.]  an  Arabic  word,    moomia,  from  m&m, 

*  The  wine  and  pith  (jwuir,  or  kulb,  "wax."    In  Egyptian  it  is  called  soA; 

"heart,"  in  Arabic)  are  mentioned  by  the  bier  XA,  Qol. 

Xenophon.    (Anab.  ii.  3.)    He  is  right  j^  or^in  ^  embalming  has  been 

mjaymg  that  when ^  taken  from  it  the  ingeniously    derived   fromT  their    first 

tree  withers.     In  the  Oasis  they  stoll  Srely  burying  in  the  sand,  impregnated 

make  this  wine,  which  they  caU  fcfctoeA.  with  natron  and  other  salts,  wnich  dried 

They  merely  tap  the  centee  of  the  date  Kad  pre8enred  th6  body;  which  natural 

tree,  where  the  branches  grow,  and  the  urn^^*****™^.^^*--*™**. 


y*»,  wnere  u»  roucue*  «w,  ana  we  process  they  afteTO»rdsimiUted-Hiruga, 

juice  runs  off  into  a  vase  fastened  there  {^d  .ub^ently  bitumen,  being  later  . 

a^^i^^Lrn  *nAm™.\>  »  improvements.    Bitumen  does  not  ap- 

5?  vTS^V?*    i m'    ?    V^  x  pear  to  have  been  generally  used  before 

fl*35!U>y  ^maehtes  (or  Arabs)  $£  lBth  Dynasty.    The  dried  body  of 


to  Egypt  were  principally  for  the  em-  ^  8Uppo8ed  Myoerinus,  however,  will 

""fT  *&  r™  d?)£tle88  ,llJP|SS  *•  ™  evidence  that  the  simple  salting 

JJgolarly  with  them    (Gen  xxxvu.  25.)  pro0ess  was  retamed  till  his  toe,  unlei 

C^er  caravans,  like  the i  Midiamte  mer-  ^  ^    ^  wooUen  ^  m  proved 

chantoen     Gen.    xxxvu.    28%   visited  to  ^  J^  Egyptian.    (See  Gliddon's 

Egypt  for  the  purposes  of  trade;  and  Hoi«  ^gyptiaS ^nd  M.  Eg.  W.  vol.  i 

"  the    spice    merchants       are   noticed  ^  „ AQ  x  *i*  ws*-,-.--    r  •««!»; 

(1  Kings  x.  15)  in  Solomon's  time.    See  **?%    On  bitomen,  see  n.  •  on  B.  i. 

my  n.  B.  Ui.  ch.  107.~[G.  W.l  oh.  179.-[G.  W.]    • 

4  Not  nitre,  but  the  Buboarbonate  of  *  Not  cotton.  The  microscope  has 
soda,  which  abounds  at  the  natron  lakes  decided  (what  no  one  ever  doubted  in 
in  the  Lybian  desert,  and  at  El  Hegs  in  Egypt)  that  the  mummy-cloths  are 
Upper  Egypt.  This  completed  the  linen.  The  question  arose  in  conse- 
nsual mode  of  embalming;  but  some  quence  of  the  use  of  the  word  byssus. 
few  appear  to  have  been  prepared  with  Pausanias  unequivocally  describes  it  as 
wax  and  tanning,  by  which  the  limbs  cotton,  and  growing  in  Elis.  On  the 
were  less  rigid,  and  retained  great  flexi-  other  hand,  the  Hebrew  ahash  is  trans  - 
bility.  Dr.  Granville  has  made  some  lated  Byssus  in  the  Septuagint  version, 
interesting  experiments  on  preserving  and  in  our  own,  "  fine  linen "  (Ex. 
bodies  by  that  process,  in  imitation  of  xxiv.  4).  Many  consider  it  linen,  and 
one  brought  from  Egypt,  probably  of  JuliuB  Pollux  calls  it  a  sort  of  Indian 
late  time  ;  for  a  description  of  which  I  flax.  Herodotus  again  speaks  of  the 
refer  to  his  work.  Mr.  Pettigrew  also  (linen)  mummy-cloths  as  "  byssine  sin- 
(p.  73)  mentions  a  child  preserved  with  don,"  and  both  he  and  J.  Pollux  call 
wax.— -[G.  W.]  cotton  "  tree  wool."  Some  indeed  think 

*  This  included  the  whole  period  of  this  last  was  silk;  but  Pliny  (xix.  1) 
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Egyptians  in  the  place  of  glue,  and  in  this  state  it  is  given  back  to 
the  relations,  who  enclose  it  in  a  wooden  case  which  they  haye 
had  made  for  the  purpose,  shaped  into  the  figure  of  a  man.  Then 
fastening  the  case,  they  place  it  in  a  sepulchral  chamber,7  up- 

showB  that  the  gvAor  of  Herodotus  1  This  was  not  in  their  own  house*, 
was  cotton. — "  Superior  pars  iEgypti  in  but,  as  Herodotus  says,  in  a  room  made 
Arabiam  yergens  gignit  frutioem  quern 
aliqui  gossipion  vocant,  plures  xylon; 
et  ideo  Una  inde  facta  xylina."  The 
confusion  appears  to  have  arisen  partly 
from  the  conventional  use  of  the  names 
of  the  various  cloths.  Sindon  was  the 
general  term  for  every  fine  stuff;  so  that 
it  was  even  applied  to  woollen  fabrics. 
Josephus  speaks  of  sindon  made  of 
hair,  and  the  ark  had  one  covering 
of  linen,  and  another  of  sindon  made  of 
goats'  hair  (Antiq.  3,  5,  4).  Sindon  was 
therefore  any  stuff  of  a  very  fine  texture 
(and  might  be  applied  to  modern  Cash- 
mere and  Jerbee  shawls,  as  weU  as  to 
muslin  and  cambric).  Byssus  in  its 
real  sense  was  cotton,  but  it  was  also  a 
general  term  (like  our  word  "linen"), 
and  Josephus  speaks  of  byssine  sindon 
made  of  linen,  t.  e.  "  fine  cotton  linen.** 
With  Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  linen  (lin- 
teum  or  linum)  is  the  'general  term  for 
all  stuffs,  including  cotton  (xix.  1),  and 
he  even  calls  asbestus  "  linen."  "  Ko- 
mash,"  properly  "  linen,"  is  used  in  the 
'  same  way  by  the  Arabs  for  ail  stuffs. 
It  is  also  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
ancient,  like  modern  people,  may  have 
been  mistaken  sometimes  about  the 
exact  quality  of  the  stuffs  they  saw, 
since  the  microscope  was  required  to  set 
us  right.  Sindon  may  possibly  be  taken 
from  "India,"  or  from  the  Egyptian 
"shent"  (Bee  n. 1  on  ch.  105).  Clemens 
thinks  byssine  garments  were  invented 
in  the  time  of  Semiramis,  king  of  Egypt 
(Strom,  i.  p.  307).  The  Egyptians  em- 
ployed gum  for  the  bands,  or  mummy- 
cloths,  but  not  for  other  purposes  where 
glue  was  required.  They  also  stained 
them  with  carthamus  or  safflower.  The 
custom  of  swathing  the  body  with  ban- 
dages was  common  also  to  the  Jews,  as 
well  as  the  process  of  embalming  it 
with  spices  (Luke  xxiii.  56;  John  xix. 
40).  Their  mode  of  bandaging  the  dead 
body  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Lazarus 
(John  xi.  44)  ;  and  the  early  Italian 
masters  have  represented  it  more  cor- 
rectly than  many  of  later  time.  The 
legs,  however,  were  bandaged  sepa- 
rately, as  in  the  Qrseco-Egyptian  mum- 
mies, since  he  "  came  forth  "  out  of  the 
tomb.— [G.  W.] 
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right  against  the  walL    Such  is  the  most  costly  way  of  em- 
balming the  dead. 

87.  If  persons  wish  to  avoid  expense,  and  choose  the  second 
process,  the  following  is  the  method  pursued: — Syringes  are 
filled  with  oil  made  from  the  cedar-tree,  which  is  then,  without 
any  incision 8  or  disembowelling,  injected  into  the  abdomen.  The 
passage  by  which  it  might  be  likely  to  return  is  stopped,  and 
the  body  laid  in  natrum  the  prescribed  number  of  days.  At  the 
end  of  the  time  the  cedar-oil  is  allowed  to  make  its  escape ;  and 
such  is  its  power  that  it  brings  with  it  the  whole  stomach  and 
intestines  in  a  liquid  state.  The  natrum  meanwhile  has  dis- 
solved the  flesh,  and  so  nothing  is  left  of  the  dead  body  but  the 
skin  and  the  bones.  It  is  returned  in  this  condition  to  the 
relatives,  without  any  further  trouble  being  bestowed  upon  it 


for  the  purpose,  which  was  attached  to 
the  tomb.  In  the  floor  of  this  room 
the  pit  was  sunk,  often  to  the  depth  of 
more  than  40  feet,  where,  after  certain 
services  had  been  performed  by  a  priest 
before  the  mummy,  it  was  finally  depo- 
rted. In  the  meantime  it  was  kept  (as 
he  says,  upright)  in  a  moveable  closet, 
and  occasionally  taken  out  to  receive 
those  priestly  benedictions ;  or  stood 
within  an  open  canopy  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  relations  weeping  before  it. 
A  leu  expensive  kind  of  tomb  had  not 


the  chamber,  but  only  the  pit,  which 
was  properly  the  place  of  sepulture, 
though  the  name  *'  tomb"  is  always  ap- 
plied to  the  apartment  above.  The 
coffin  or  mummy-case  was  placed  at  the 
bottom,  or  in  a  lateral  chamber  or 
recess,  at  "the  side  of  the  pit/'  Those 
who  were  considered  worthy  were 
buried  in  the  tomb  they  had  made,  or 
purchased,  at  a  very  high  price;  but 
wicked  people  were  forbidden  the  pri- 
vilege, as  if  undeserving  of  burial  in 
consecrated  ground. — [G.  W.] 


q 
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1  Second-class  mummies  without  any 
incision  are  found  in  the  tombs;  but 
the  opening  in  the  side  was  made  in 
many  of  them,  and  occasionally  even  in 
those  of  an  inferior  quality;  so  that  it 
*aa  not  exclusively  confined  to  mum- 
mies  of  the  first  class.  There  were,  in 
bet,  many  gradations  in  each  class.  The    the  end. — [G 


mummies  of  Greeks  may  generally  be 
distinguished  by  the  limbs  being  each 
bandaged  separately.  On  Embalming, 
see  Rouger's  Notice  sur  les  Embaume- 
mens  des  Anciens  Egyptiens;  Petti- 
greVs  History  of  the  Egyptian  Mum- 
mies ;  and  At.  Eg.  W.  vol  v.  p.  451  to 
'      ~~.W.] 
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88.  The  third  method  of  embalming,9  which  is  practised  in 
the  case  of  the  poorer  classes,  is  to  clear  out  the  intestines  with 
a  clyster,1  and  let  the  body  lie  in  natrum  the  seventy  days,  after 
which  it  is  at  once  given  to  those  who  come  to  fetch  it  away. 

89.  The  wives  of  men  of  rank  are  not  given  to  be  embalmed 
immediately  after  death,  nor  indeed  are  any  of  the  more  beau- 
tiful and  valued  women.  It  is  not  till  they  have  been  dead 
three  or  four  days  that  they  are  carried  to  the  embalmers.  This 
is  done  to  prevent  indignities  from  being  offered  them.  It  is 
said  that  once  a  case  of  this  kind  occurred :  the  man  was  detected 
by  the  information  of  his  fellow-workman. 

90.  Whensoever  any  one,  Egyptian  or  foreigner,  has  lost  his 
life  by  falling  a  prey  to  a  crocodile,  or  by  drowning  in  the  river, 
the.  law  compels  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  near  which  the  body 
is  cast  up  to  have  it  embalmed,  and  to  bury  it  in  one  of  the 
sacred  repositories  with  all  possible  magnificence.3  No  one 
may  touch  the  corpse,  not  even  any  of  the  friends  or  relatives, 
but  only  the  priests  of  the  Nile,3  who  prepare  it  for  burial  with 


9  Of  these,  as  of  the  others,  there  it,  or  At  least  laying  an  information 
were  several  kinds,  the  two  principal  and  prosecuting  the  offender.  It  was 
ones  being  "  1.  Those  salted  and  filled  not  "because  the  body  was  something 
with  bituminous  matter  less  pure  than  more  than  human;*'  but  to  ensure  the 
the  others;  2.  Those  simply  salted."  proper  mode  of  embalming,  by  having 
Others,  indeed,  were  prepared  in  more  the  money  paid  at  once  to  the  priests, 
simple  ways  ;  some  were  so  loosely  and  to  prevent  any  evasion  of  the  ex- 
put  up  in  bad  cloths  that  they  are  pense. — [G.  W.] 
scarcely  to  be  separated  from  the  a  Herodotus  would  lead  us  to  infer 
stones  and  earth  in  which  they  are  that  every  city  had  its  priests  of  the 
buried,  and  others  were  more  carefully  Nile ;  but  this  was  probably  only  when 
enveloped  in  bandages,  and  arranged  situated  near  its  banks,  as  we  do  not 
one  over  the  other  in  one  common  find  any  of  these  Nile  temples, 
tomb,  often  to  the  number  of  several  The  city  of  Nilopolis,  where  the  god 
hundred. — [G.  W.]  Nilus  was  greatly  worshipped,  was  in 

1  The  word  used  here   (avpfiairj)  is  Middle  Egypt,  in  the  province  of  Hep- 

the  name  of  the  modern  fig  I,  or  rapha-  tanomis    (afterwards    called    Arcadia, 

nus  sativus   (var.  edulis)    of  Linnaeus  from  the  son  of  Theodosius).    At  Sil- 

(see  n.  *  on  ch.  125);   but  the  liquid  BJlifl,   too,  jNilua   (or  Hapi-moou)  was 

here   mentioned   seems   rather   to   be  greatly  honoured.    SiMba  ii»  remark- 

a    powerful    cleansing    preparation. —  able  for   its   large    quarries    of  sand- 

[G.  W.]  stone,  which  was  used  to  build  nearly 

*  The  law  which  obliged  the  people  all  the  temples  of  Egypt,  and  for 
to  embalm  the  body  of  any  one  found  having  been  the  place  where  the  Nile 
dead,  and  to  bury  it  in  the  most  ex-  burst  the  barrier  of  rock,  and  lowered 
pensive  manner,  was  a  police,  as  well  its  level  throughout  its*  course  south- 
as  a  sanatory,  regulation.  It  was  a  ward  of  that  spot.  (See  n.  on  ch.  13, 
fine  on  the  people  for  allowing  a  violent  in  App.  ch.  iv.)  The  Niloa,  according 
death,  even  by  accident,  to  occur  in  to  Heliodorus  (iEthiop.  lib.  ix.),  was 
their  district;  and  with  the  same  ob-  one  of  the  principal  festivals  of  Egypt, 
ject  of  protecting  life,  they  made  it  a  It  was  celebrated  about  the  winter  aol- 
crime  to  witness  an  attempt  to  mur-  stioe,  when  the  Nile  began  to  rise;  and 
der,  or  even  a  personal  attack  of  any  Libanius  pretends  that  the  rites  were 
kind,  without  endeavouring  to  prevent  thought  of  so  much  importance,  that, 
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their  own  hands — regarding  it  as  something  more  than  the  mere 
body  of  a  mhn — and  themselves  lay  it  in  the  tomb. 

91.  The  Egyptians  are  averse  to  adopt  Greek  customs,  or,  in 
a  word,  those  of  any  other  nation.  This  feeling  is  almost 
universal  among  them.  At  Chemmis/  however,  which  is  a 
large  city  in  the  Thebaic  canton,  near  Neapolis,9  there  is  a 
square  enclosure  6acred  to  Perseus,  son  of  Danae.    Palm  trees 


unless  performed  properly,  the  river  the  representation  of  the  Indian  god 
would  not  rise  to  its  proper  height.  It  who  presides  over  generation  mounted 
was  celebrated  by  men  and  women  in  on  a  white  bull.  (Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  i. 
the  capital  of  each  nome;  which  seems  p.  256.) — [G.  W.] 
to  argue,  like  the  statement  of  Hero-  *  The  "neighbouring  Neapolis"  is  at 
dotus,  that  the  god  Nilus  had  a  temple  least  ninety  miles  further  up  the  river, 
in  every  large  city ;  and  a  wooden  statue  and  sixty  in  a  direct  line.  It  has 
of  the  river  god  was  carried  in  proces-  been  succeeded  by  the  modern  Keneh, 
rion  through  the  villages  on  that  occa-  a  name  taken  from  the  Greek  kcuv)j 
won.-— [G.  W-3  wrfx«,  the  "Newtown"  of  those  days. 

4  Khem,  the  god  of  Chemmis,  or  All  the  Egyptians  had  an  aversion  for 
Khemmo,  being  supposed  to  answer  to  the  customs  of  the  Greeks,  as  of  all 
Pan,  this  city  was  called  Panopolis  by  strangers ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  lion-  derstand  how  the  people  of  Chemmis 
headed  goddess  Thriphis  shared  the  should  have  had  a  different  feeling 
honours  of  the  sanctuary  with  Khem,  towards  them.  The  stories  of  the  Greek 
and  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek  Inacrip-  Perseus  having  visited  Egypt  on  his 
tion  there  of  the  12th  year  of  Trajan,  way  to  Libya,  and  of  his  having  in- 
when  the  restored  or  newly  -  built  stituted  games  at  Chemmis,  are  fables, 
temple  was  finished  {<TvvtT*\i<rdi\).  as  is  that  in  Book  vii.  ch.  61,  of  his 
Khem  was  the  generative  principle,  or  having  given  his  name  to  the  Persians, 
universal  nature.  His  name  resembles  But  there  may  have  been  an  Egyptian 
that  of  "  Egypt,"  which  Plutarch  tells  god,  a  character  of  the  sun,  whom  the 
m  was  called  Chemi,  "  from  the  black-  Greeks  supposed  to  be  their  hero;  and 
neas  of  the  soil,"  and  was  the  same  the  monster  Medusa,  whose  head  Per- 
word  applied  to  the  "black"  or  pupil  seus  cut  off,  evidently  derived  its  form 
"of  the  eye."  (See  n.  *  on  ch.  15.)  from  the  common  Typhonian  figure  of 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  hieroglyphics ;    Egypt.     (Cp.  Diodorus,  iii.  69.)    The 

record   of   a   colony   having   gone    to 
A    Q     Greece  from  Egypt   ("Khemi")  may 

Khem,  Chemi,  or  Khemo,  4fl^^         have  led  to  the  8tory  about  the  P*°pk 

N^.      of  Chemmis  having  a  friendly  feeling 

*^*  »  towards  the  Greeks;  as  that  of  Perseus 
signifying  "  Egypt/'  and  corresponding  having  married  Astarte,  the  daughter 
to  the  "land  of  Ham,"  or  Khem.    It  is  of  Belua,    may  point    to    some  inter- 
singular  that  this  town  should  have  had  course  with  Syria.     "  Perseus,  accord- 
the  old  name  of  the  country,  and  an-  ing  to  the  Persians,  was  an  Assyrian." 
other,  Coptos,  have  had  that  of  Egypt,  There  is  a  curious  connexion  between 
which  is  Koft,  or  Gypt,  with  the  ««  Ai"  Perseus  andPharas  (faras),  "the  horse:" 
prefixed.     "Egypt"   is  not  found  in  — the  Pegasus  sprang  forth  from  Me- 
hieroglyphics    as    the    name    of    the  dusa  when  killed  by  Perseus,  as  repre- 
country;   nor  "Nile"  as  that  of  the  sented  on  one  of  the  metopes  of  Selinus; 
river.  The  ancient  Chemmis  (or  Khemi)  and  Neptune,  who  introduced  the  horse 
is  retained  in  the  modern  Ekhmim,  the  into    Greece,    and   Medusa,    are   both 
inhabitants  of  which  were  famed  of  old  Libyan.    Farras  signifies  the  "  mare/' 
at  linen  manufacturers  and  workers  in  and    fares   the    "  horseman,"    or   the 
stone.    Chemi,  "  Egypt,"  was  the  origin  "  Persian,"  in  Arabic.    In  the  story  of 
of  the  word  alchemy  (the  black  art)  and  Persmis  and  Andromeda,  as  of  St.  George 
of  chemistry.     The  white  bull,  accom-  and  the  Dragon,  the  scene  is  placed  in 
panies  Khem,  as  in  the  procession  at  Syria;  the  former  at  Jaffa,  the  latter 
Medeenet  Haboo,  and  this  accords  with  near  Beiroot. — [G.  W.] 
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grow  all  round  the  place,  which  has  a  stone  gateway  of  an 
unusual  size,  surmounted  by.  two  colossal  statues,6  also  in  stone. 
Inside  this  precinct  is  a  temple,  and  in  the  temple  an  image  of 
Perseus.  The  people  of  Chemmis  say  that  Perseus  often  appears 
to  them,  sometimes  within  the  sacred  enclosure,  sometimes  in 
the  open  country :  one  of  the  sandals  which  he  has  worn  is  fre- 
quently found 7 — two  cubits  in  length,  as  they  affirm — and  then 
all  Egypt  flourishes  greatly.  In  the  worship  of  Perseus  Greek 
ceremonies  are  used;  gymnastic  games  are  celebrated  in  his 
honour,  comprising  every  kind  of  contest,  with  prizes  of  cattle, 
cloaks,  and  skins.  I  made  inquiries  of  the  Chemmites  why  it 
was  that  Perseus  appeared  to  them  and  not  elsewhere  in  Egypt, 
and  how  they  came  to  celebrate  gymnastic  contests  *  unlike  the 
rest  of  the  Egyptians :  to  which  they  answered,  "  that  Perseus 
belonged  to  their  city  by  descent  Danaiis  and  Lynceus  were 
Chemmites  before  they  set  sail  for  Greece,  and  from  them  Per- 
seus was  descended,"  they  said,  tracing  the  genealogy;  "and 
he,  when  he  came  to  Egypt  for  the  purpose  "  (which  the  Greeks 
also  assign)  "of  bringing  away  from  Libya  the  Gorgon's  head, 
paid  them  a  visit,  and  acknowledged  them  for  his  kinsmen — he 
had  heard  the  name  of  their  city  from  his  mother  before  he 
left  Greece — he  bade  them  institute  a  gymnastic  contest  in  his 
honour,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  they  observed  the  practice." 
92.  The  customs  hitherto  described  are  those  of  the  Egyptians 
who  live  above  the  marsh-country.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
marshes  have  the  same  customs  as  the  rest,  as  well  in  those 


6  Statues  on  the  large  stone  propyla,  which  begin  with  am,  not  alepK).     The 

or  toweni  of  the  Propylaea,  would  be  grove  brought  out  from  the  house  of 

an  anomaly  in  Egyptian  architecture,  the    Lord    (2   Kings    xxiii.    6   and  7) 

The    enclosure    is  the    usual   temenos,  appears    to    be    like    the    emblematic 

surrounded    by    a    wall    generally    of  grove,  or  table  surmounted  by  trees, 

crude  brick,  within  which  the  temple  carried  in  procession  behind  the  Egyp- 

stood.     Cp.  the  Welsh  "  Llan."     The  tian  god  Khem. 

palm-trees  constituted  the  grove  round  The  word  "highplace,""bemeh,M  nD3 

the  temple,  which  was  usually  planted  (1  Sam.  ix.  12;   2  Kings  xxiii.  15),  is 

with  other   trees.     Clemens  therefore  singularly,  though  accidentally,  like  the 

calls  it    &\<ros,    and   gives    the   name  Greek  firifuu — [G.  W.] 

bpyhs    to    the    temenos.      The    courts  7  The  modern  Egyptians   show  the 

surrounded  by  columns  are  his  ah\al.  footstep  of  their  prophet,  in  default  of 

(See  n.  on  ch.  155,  and  the  woodcut,  his  sandal,  and  an  impression  in  stone 

there.)     The  court  planted  with  trees  — a  petrified  miracle.     The  dervishes 

seems  to  be  the  "grove"  mentioned  in  at  Old  Cairo  have   the  shoe  of  their 

the  Bible;    ashreh  (1   Kings  xv.    13 \  founder,  which  might  almost  vie  for 

ashireh  (Deut.  vii.  5),   plural  asherdth    size    with    the    Bandal    of   Perseus 

(2  Chron.  xxxiii.  3;   Judg.  iii.   7) ;   a  [G.  W.] 

word  not  related,   as  some  think,   to  8  See  Note  in  Appendix  ch.  vi. 

Ashteroth,  nor  to  other,    "ten"   ^both 
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matters  which  have  been  mentioned  above  as  in  respect  of 
marriage,  each  Egyptian  taking  to  himself,  like  the  Greeks,  a 
single  wife ; •  but  for  greater  cheapness  of  living  the  marsh-men 
practise  certain  peculiar,  customs,  such  as  these  following. 
They  gather  the  blossoms  of  a  certain  water-lily,  which  grows 
in  great  abundance  all  over  the  flat  country  at  the  time  when 
the  Nile  rises  and  floods  the  regions  along  its  banks — the 
Egyptians  call  it  the  lotus 10 — they  gather,  I  say,  the  blossoms 


9  There  is  no  instance  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  of  a  man  haying  more 
than  one  wife  at  a  time ;  nor  does 
Herodotus  say,  as  has  sometimes  been 
supposed,  that  this  was  the  custom  of 
the  other  Egyptians  who  lived  above 
the  marsh  country.  Rather  he  implies 
the  contrary.  From  the  superior  treat- 
ment of  women  throughout  Egypt, 
from  what  we  see  of  their  social  habits, 
and  from  the  queens  being  allowed  to 
ascend  the  throne,  it  is  very  impro- 
bable that  any  man  had  more  than 
one  wife.  Diodorus  (i.  80)  says  the 
priests  were  only  allowed  one,  while 
the  rest  might  have  any  number;  but 
this  is  at  variance  with  his  account 
of  the  marriage  contract,  allowing  a 
woman  the~  control  over  her  husband 
(L  27) ;  and,  if  permitted  by  law,  we 
may  be  certain  that  few  took  ad- 
vantage of  it,  since  it  was  forbidden 
to  the  rich  aristocracy,  and  the  poor 
could  not  afford  to  enjoy  the  privilege. 
-fO.  W.] 

*  This  Nymphjea  Lotus  grows  in 
ponds  and  Bmall  channels  in  the  Delta 
during  the  inundation,  which  are  dry 
during  the  rest  of  the  year;  but  it  is 
not  found  in  the  Nile  itself.  It  is 
nearly  the  same  as  our  white  water-lily. 


Its  Arabic  name  is  mfdr,  or  mtdfer,  or 
be$hntn ;  the  last  being  the  ancient 
"pi-eahnn,"  or  pi-shneen,  of  the  hiero- 
glyphics. There  are  two  varieties  — 
the  white,  and  that  with  a  bluish  tinge, 
or  the  Nymphaea  Coerulea.  The  Budd- 
hists of  Tibet  and  others  call  it  nenu- 
phar.  Though  the  favourite  flower  of 
Egypt,  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  hav- 
ing been  sacred;  but  the  god  Nofr- 
Atmoo  bore  it  on  his  head;  and  the 
name  nufar  is  probably  related  to  nofr, 
"good,"  and  connected  with  his  title. 
It  wss  thought  to  be  a  flower  of  Hades, 
or  Amenti ;  and  on  it  also  Harpocrates 
is  often  seated.  He  was  the  Egyptian 
Aurora,  or  day-spring;  not  the  God  of 
Silence,  as  the  Greeks  supposed,  but 
figured  with  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  to 
show  one  of  the  habits  of  childhood  of 
which  he  was  the  emblem.  Hence  he 
represented  the  beginning  of  day,  or 
the  rise  and  infancy  of  the  sun,  which 
was  typically  portrayed  rising  every 
morning  .from  that  flower,  or  from  the 
water ;  and  this  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  notion  of  Proclus  that  the  lotus 
flower  was  typical  of  the  sun.  Erato- 
sthenes also  says  this  son  of  Ieis  was  the 
"  God  of  Day.  The  Egyptian  mode  of 
indicating  silence  was  by  placing  "  the 


BootH. 

rhich  they  extract 

'lajliJt^Ance  like  the  head  of  a 

root  of 

taste:  it 

There  is  also  another 

mk,  like  the  lotus,  in  the 

l«iit  springs  up  side  by 

03  VJ  and  has  almost  exactly 

*-      — fj  contains  a  number  of 

,f  hich  are  good  to  eat : 

The  byblus s  (papy- 

*"*7Sn 

"  ™      "taians,   who  used  to  collect 

_ ^grains  of  the  Slexiabriuntke  - 

,/fS'itiruin  for  this  purpose ;  and 

"H(L   SO)  pays  the    roots   and 

,_ — Inater  -  plants  were   a   gnat 

Ei-fiGood  among  the  lower  classes 

■--"    ,.-[o.tf.] 

the  Nymphao  AVumio,  or 
which  is  common  in  India, 
grows  no  longer  in  Egypt. 
ire  taken  in  planting  it  for- 
u  to  show  it  was  not  indi- 
Egypt.     Crocodiles  and  the 
n  are  represented,   with  the 
on  the  large   statue  in  the 
Rome,  and  in  many  Roman- 
sculptures  (see  woodcut) ;  but 
irkable  that  no  representation 
<tumbium  occurs  in  the  sculp- 


:^^m#^^S&^g^^?Xe%I'*iJ,^Si?  tho  Q?*™«  Papyna,  which, 

*^g^4^*/^^;^|^^"^aii&oKg«a«iatS?iapus,  near  Syracuse,  and  it  is 
^®®^^^®^u^>  ^ff^Sl'fKwS^t -i^"e    *>e*n  fo,ma   m  ■  stream 


i   annual   plant. 
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tub),  which  grows  year  after-  year  in  the  marshes,  they  pull  up, 
and,  cutting  the  plant  in  two,  reserve  the  npper  portion  for 
other  purposes,  but  take  the  lower,  which  is  about  a  cubit  long, 
and  either  eat  it  or  else  sell  it.  Such  as  wish  to  enjoy  the 
byblus  in  full  perfection  bake  it  first  in  a  closed  vessel,  heated 
to  a  glow.  Some  of  these  folk,  however,  live  entirely  on  fish, 
which  are  gutted  as  soon  as  caught,  and  then  hung  up  in  the 
sun :  when  dry,  they  are  used  as  food. 

93.  Gregarious  fish  are  not  found  in  any  numbers  in  the 
rivers;  they  frequent  the  lagunes,  whence,  at  the  season  of 
bleeding,  they  proceed  in  shoals  towards  the  sea.  The  males 
lead  the  way,  and  drop  their  milt  as  they  go,  while  the  females, 
following  close  behind,  eagerly  swallow  it  down.  From  this 
they  conceive,3  and  when,  after  passing  some  time  in  the  sea, 
they  begin  to  be  in  spawn,  the  whole  shoal  sets  off  on  its  return 
to  its  ancient  haunts.  Now,  however,  it  is  no  longer  the  males, 
but  the  females,  who  take  the  lead :  they  swim  in  front  in  a 
body,  and  do  exactly  as  the  males  did  before,  dropping,  little  by 
little,  their  grains  of  spawn  as  they  go,  while  the  males  in  the 
rear  devour  the  grains,  each  one  of  which  is  a  fish.4    A  portion 


use  of  the  pith  of  its  triangular  stalk  every  thing  sown  by  the  brooks."    (Is. 

for  paper    made  it   a    very  valuable  xix.  7.)    This  prophecy  is  still  more 

plant ;  and  the  right  of  growing  the  remarkable  from  its  declaring  that  the 

beat  quality,  and  of  selling  the  papyrus  papyrus  shall  no  longer  grow  in  the 

made  from  it,  belonged  to  the  Govern-  country,   that   it   "  shall  wither,    and 

pent.    It  was  particularly  cultivated  be  driven    away,    and  be   no    more." 

in  the  Sebennytic  nome,  and  various  Theophrastus  is  correct  in   saying    it 

qualities  of  the  paper  were  made.    It  is  grew  in  shallow  water ;  or  in  marshes, 

evident  that  other  Cyperi,  and  particu-  according  to  Pliny ;  and  this  is  repre- 

krlv  the  Cyperua  dives,  were  sometimes  sented  on  the  monuments,  where  it  is 

confounded  with  the  Papyrus,  or  Byblus  placed  at  the  side  of  a   stream,  or  in 

Meraticus  of  Strabo;  and  when  we  read  irrigated  lands   (see  woodcut,  No.  III. 

of  its  being  used  for  mats,  sails,  baskets,  fig.  2,  ch.  77,  note  *  ;  and  the  end  of 

■andala,  and  other  common   purposes,  ch.  v.  of  the  App.).    Pliny  describes 

we  may  conclude    that   this  was    an  the  mode  of  making  the  paper  (xiii. 

inferior  kind  mentioned  by  Strabo;  and  11),  by  cutting  thin  slices  of  the  pith 

sometimes  a  common  Cyperus,  which  and  laying  them  in   rows,  and  these 

grew  wild,  as  many  still  do,  was  thus  .being  crossed    with    other  slices,  the 

employed  in  its  stead.     It  is,  however,  whole  was  made  to    adhere  by  great 

evident  that  a  variety  of  the  Papyrus  pressure. — [Q.  W.] 

*m  so  used;  men  being  represented  on  *  Aristotle  (de  Gen.    Anim.   iii.   5) 

the  monuments  making  small  boats  of  shows  the  absurdity  of  this  statement, 

it  (see  n.  l  ch.  96) ;  and  we  may  con-  quoting  Herodotus  by  name,  and  giving 

elude  this  was  a  coarser  and  smaller  his  exact  words.  C.  Muller  has  strangely 

kind  not  adapted  for  paper.    The  best  seen  in  the  passage  a  fragment  of  Be- 

"»«  grown  with  great  care.    Pliny  sayB  rodorusl    (See  Fr.  Hist.  Gr.  ii.  p.  32, 

the  papyrus   was    not    found    about  Fr,  11.) 

Alexandria,  because  it  was  not  culti-  4  The  male  fish  deposits  the  milt  after 

toted  there  ;  and  the  necessity  of  this  the  female  has  deposited  the  spawn,  and 

u  shown  by  Isaiah's  mention  of  "  the  thus  renders  it  prolific.    The  swallow- 

paper  reeds  by  the  brooks  ....  and  ing  of  the  spawn  is  simply  the  act  of 

VOL.  II.  K 
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of  the  spawn  escapes  and  is  not  swallowed  by  the  males,  and 
hence  come  the  fishes  which  grow  afterwards  to  maturity. 
When  any  of  this  sort  of  fish  are  taken  on  their  passage  to  the 
sea,  they  are  found  to  have  the  left  side  of  the  head  scarred  and 
bruised ;  while  if  taken  on  their  return,  the  marks  appear  on 
the  right.  The  reason  is,  that  as  they  swim  down  the  Nile 
seaward,  they  keep  close  to  the  bank  of  the  river  upon  their 
left,  and  returning  again  up  stream  they  still  cling  to  the  same 
side,  hugging  it  and  brushing  against  it  constantly,  to  be  sure 
that  they  miss  not  their  road  through  the  great  force  of  the 
current.  When  the  Nile  begins  to  rise,  the  hollows  in  the  land 
and  the  marshy  spots  near  the  river  are  flooded  before  any 
other  plaices  by  the  percolation  of  the  water  through  the  river- 
banks  ; 5  and  these,  almost  as  soon  as  they  become  pools,  are 
found  to  be  full  of  numbers  of  little  fishes.  I  think  that  I 
understand  how  it  is  this  comes  to  pass.  On  the  subsidence  of 
the  Nile  the  year  before,  though  the  fish  retired  with  the  retreat- 
ing waters,  they  had  first  deposited  their  spawn  in  the  mud 
upon  the  banks ;  and  so,  when  at  the  usual  season  the  water 
returns,  small  fry  are  rapidly  engendered  out  of  the  spawn  of 
the  preceding  year.     So  much  concerning  the  fish. 

94.  The  Egyptians  who  live  in  the  marshes6  use  for  the 
anointing  of  their  bodies,  an  oil  made  from  the  fruit  of  the  silli- 
cyprium,7  which  is  known  among  them  by  the  name  of  "kikL" 


any  hungry  fish,  male  or  female,  who  rodotus  with  the    inhabitants   of  the 

happens  to  find  it.    The  bruised  heads  maroh-region  is  probably  owing  to  the 

are  a  fable. — [G.  W.]  important    position   occupied  by  that 

6  Percolation  supplies   the  wells   in  region  in  the  revolt  of  Inaroe,  which  the 

the  alluvial  Boil,  even  at  the  edge  of  Athenians,  whom   Herodotus  probably 

the    desert ;    but  wherever   there   are  accompanied,   went  to   assist.      While 

any  hollowB  and  dry  ponds,  these  are  Inaroe  the  Libyan  attacked  the  Persians 

filled,  as  of  old,  by  canals  cut  for  the  in  the  field,  and  with  the  help  of  the 

purpose  of  conveying  the  water  of  the  Athenians  made  himself  master  of  the 

inundation  inland.    The  water  would  greater  part  of  Memphis,  Amyrt&us  the 

reach  the  hollowB  and  ponds  by  per-  Egyptian,  his  co-conspirator,  established 

eolation,  if  no  canals  were  made;   we  his  authority  over  the  marsh-district, 

know,  however,  that  these  were  much  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  reputed 

more  numerous  in  ancient  than  in  mo-  the    most  warlike    of   the    Egyptians, 

dern  Egypt.  Here  he  maintained  himself  even  after 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  young  the  defeat  of  Inaros  and  his  Athenian 
fish  in  the  ponds  was  Bimply  owing  to  allies,  who  seem  to  have  made  their  last 
.  these  being  supplied  by  the  canals  stand  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
from  the  river,  or  by  its  overflowing  marsh-country.  (See  ThucydLi.  109-110; 
its  banks  (which  it  only  did  in  some  Herod,  ii.  140,  iii.  15,  Ac.)  Herodotus, 
few  places,  long  after  the  canals  had  if  he  accompanied  the  expedition,  would 
been  opened),  and  the  fish  naturally  thus  have  been  brought  into  close  con- 
went  in  at  the  same  time  with  the  water,  tact  with  the  marsh-men. 
— f G.  W.J  i  This  was  the  Ricinus  communis,  the 

6  The  intimate  acquaintance  of  He-  Castor-oil  plant,  or  the  Palma-Christi, 
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To  obtain  this  they  plants  the  sfllicyprium  (which  grows  wild  in 
Greece)  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  by  the  sides  of  the 
lakes,  where  it  produces  fruit  in  great  abundance,  but  with  a 
very  disagreeable  smell.  This  fruit  is  gathered,  and  then  bruised 
and  pressed,  or  else  boiled  down  after  roasting :  the  liquid  which 
comes  from  it  is  collected  and  is  found  to  be  unctuous,  and  as 
well  suited  as  olive-oil  for  lamps,  only  that  it  gives  out  an  un- 
pleasant odour. 

95.  The  contrivances  which  they  use  against  gnats,  where- 
with the  country  swarms,  are  the  following.  In  the  parts  of 
Egypt  above  the  marshes  the  inhabitants  pass  the  night  upon 
lofty  towers,8  which  are  of  great  service*  as  the  gnats  are  unable 
to  fly  to  any  height  on  account  of  the  winds.  In  the  marsh- 
country,  where  there  are  no  towers,  each  man  possesses  a  net 
instead.  By  day  it  serves  him  to  catch  fish,  while  at  night  he 
spreads  it  over  the  bed  in  which  he  is  to  rest,  and  creeping  in, 
goes  to  sleep  underneath.  The  gnats,  which,  if  he  rolls  himself 
up  in  his  dress  or  in  a  piece  of  muslin,  are  sure  to  bite  through 
the  covering,  do  not  so  much  as  attempt  to  pass  the  net. 

96.  The  vessels  used  in  Egypt  f<?r  the  transport  of  merchan- 
dise are  made  of  the  Acantha  (Thorn),9  a  tree  which  in  its 


in  Arabic  Khaarweh.    It  was  known  by  (Plin.  xv.  3;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  1147.) — 

the  names  of  Croton,  Trixis,  wild-  or  [G.  W.] 

tree-3esamum,  Ricinus,  and  (according  ■  A  similar  practice  is  found  in  the 

to  Dioscoridea)  of  <rl<rc\i  tcinrpiov,  which  valley  of  the   InduB.      Sir  Alexander 

was  doubtless  the  same  as  the  (TiAAut4-  Burnes,  in  his  memoir  on  that  river 

'pur  of  Herodotus.    It  grew  abund-  (Geograph.  Journ.  vol.  ill.  p.  113,   et 

&atly,  according  to  Pliny,   as  it    still  seqq.),  sayB: — "The  people  bordering 

does,  in  Egypt.    The  oil  was  extracted  on  this  part  of   the    Indus — between 

either  by  pressing  the  seeds,  as  at  the  Bukker  and  Mittun   Kote — live   during 

present  day,  when  required  for  lamps,  the  swell  in  houses  elevated  eight  or 

or  by  boiling  them  and  skimming  off  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  to  avoid  the 

the  oil  that  floated  on  the  surface,  which  damp  and  insects  which  it  occasions, 

wu  thought  better  for  medicinal  pur-  .  .  .  These  bungalows  are  entered  by 

poses.    Pliny  was  not  singular  in  his  a  ladder"  (p.  137). 

taste  when    he   Bays   (xv.   7),    "  Cibis  [The  custom  of  sleeping  on  the  flat 

fcedum,  lucernis  utile/'     It  was    the  roofs  of  their  houses  is  still  common 

n  plant  that  gave  shade  to  Jonah  (iv.  6)  in  Egypt ;  and  the  small  tower  rising 

— Kikfdn,  mistranslated  "gourd."  The  above  the  roof  is  found  in  the  represen- 

Egyptians  had  many  other  plants  that  tations  of  Borne  ancient  houses  in  the 

produced  oil,  the  principal   of  which  sculptures.     The    common   fishing-net 

were  the  Carthamus  tinctorius  (or  saf-  would  be  a  very  inefficient  protection 

flower),    the    Sesamum    orientale    (or  against  the  gnats  of   modern  Egypt, 

Simsm\\  flax,  lettuce,  Selgam  or  cole-  though  a  net  doubled  will  often  exclude 

«*d  (Brassica  oleifera),   and  the  Ra-  flies.— G.  W.] 

ph&nus  oleifer  (the  Beemga  of  modern  »  This  was  Pliny's  "■  Spina  JSgyptia," 

Xubia),  and  even  the  olive;    though  called  by  Athensus  "Acantha,"  and 

this   tree    seldom   produced    fruit    in  described  by  him  (xv.  p.  680)  with  a 

Egypt,  except  about  the  Lake  Kesris,  round  fruit  on  small' stalks.    It  is  the 

and  in   the   gardens    of    Alexandria,  modern  Sont,  or  Mimosa  (Acacia)  Nilo- 

E  2 


and  from  which  there 
■      v*j  -    fr— ,^,^',phmks  abonttwo  cubita 

Bl^JflJi^W^i^Mi  to  their  ahip-bnilding, 
■  """    "'  BBaVlSLtij&*  attaching  them  by  ties 


iwark  above  the  gnnwals.  In 
boats  of  buzthan  the  planks 
■red  by  null  and  bolts,  which 


i?S»  represented  in  the  paintings 

fja  Jnto   holes,   previously    drilled 

. j^n .     Then  wm  also  »  small  kind 

"lafScr  canoe,  nude  entirely  of  the 

—  „  —i'tS&t  bound  together  with  bands  of 

'laW.sAae  plant  (No.  II.)— the  "vessels 

'" '  "  °  uuhofl "    mentioned    in    Isaiah 

J..._aj'(j»i  Plin.  Ti.  22;  Tii.  16;  xiii. 

!?,  tSa*  tStsophraat.  iv.  9  ;  Plat,  de  la.  a. 

■ble  of  carrying  large  cargoes  ; 

11   leaa    would   papyrua    ships 

XXbaSj '  i""s»^aa  u>  to  the  Isle  of  Taprobaoa 

>eWl:jSB*ISl,i    m    m°^  ««PP*««  (A  33)- 

ttyjOTt*"  m»J  baY»  originated  in 

Wj?'?  i*"^  ropes  baring  been  made 
•Sf>flS"  BMD«U»Kiyrus,  but  these  were  rarely 

*i|«t||'<Ja't|e"*D    on  *•>•   NUe-      " 
■Ja*  tip.  iu;.  Hsutina 


?,„.-  fH$t#$«»   133 

^•Sr'^^CeaJSlBi^.  M'llgBl.JBis  complete, 


•■--■-'"■•'"•  ^  ^  ,, 

111      """'"' 
"■'  :*:  m  . 

Jty^Mid^fjito  tombe.    Thl* 

ipSC^5WrNW»i|S*5m5nd  mart  grao- 
*  "*  "      "WfifclKlBBEWSSlKi  U  still  van 

^SS^SrtSSi3f:^«MS.<«SSllia«l!8m&Iod  *  long 
^^^&&erfffi3»gg*W&^.»  bwm  it  tha 


«g*'-jg*'-g*"-g*"-g»'-£»'-g»  -S"  *S"  "S"  "S™  "S™  "&'"  "£* 


sm  *      |M1f#.ijif'-        ten- 
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straight  through  the  keel.  The  mast  is  a  piece  of  acantha- 
wood,  and  the  sails  are  made  of  papyrus.  These  boats  cannot 
make  way  against  the  current  unless  there  is  a  brisk  breeze ; 
they  are,  therefore,  towed  up-stream  from  the  shore:3  down- 
stream they  are  managed  as  follows.  There  is  a  raft  belonging 
to  each,  made  of  the  wood  of  the  tamarisk,  fastened  together 
with  a  wattling  of  reeds ;  and  also  a  stone  bored  through  the 
middle  about  two  talents  in  weight.  The  raft  is  fastened  to  the 
vessel  by  a  rope,  and  allowed  to  float  down  the  stream  in  front, 
while  the  stone  is  attached  by  another  rope  astern.4  The  result 
is,  that  the  raft,  hurried  forward  by  the  current,  goes  rapidly 
down  the  river,  and  drags  the  "  baris  "  (for  so  they  call  this  sort 
of  boat) 5  after  it ;  while  the  stone,  which  is  pulled  along  in 


stern,    instances   of    which    occur   in  the  stone  in  coming  down  the  stream, 

many  countries  at  the   present    day ;  to  impede  the  boat,  which  is  done  by 

but  many  had  two   rudders,   one    at  suspending  it  from  the  Btern,  while  the 

each  side,   near  the  Btern,   suspended  tamarisk  raft  before  the  head  is  dia- 

at  the  gunwale  (see  cut  No.  L  in  n.  *,  pensed  with.     The  contrivance  Hero- 

ch.  96)  or  slung  from  a  post,  as  a  pivot,  dotus  mentions  was  not  so   much  to 

on  which  it  turned.    The  small-sized  increase  the  speed  as  to  keep  the  boat 

boats  of  burthen  were  «mostly  fitted  straight,  by  offering  a  large  and  buoyant 

with  two  rudders  ;   and  one  instance  object  to  the  stream.    When  the  rowers 

occurs  of  three  on  the  same  side.    On  are   tired,   and  boats  are  allowed  to 

the  rudder,  as  on  the  bows  of  the  boat,  float  down,  they  turn  broadside  to  the 

was  painted  the    eye   (a  custom  still  stream ;  and  it  was  to  prevent  this  that 

retained  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  stone  and  tamarisk  raft  were  applied. 

China),  but  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  — [G.  W.] 

confined  it  to  the  funeral  baris.  The  *  A  practice  almost  entirely  similar 
boats  always  had  one  mast  at  the  time  is  described  by  Col.  Chesney  as  pre- 
Herodotus  was  in  Egypt ;  but  it  may  be  vailing  to  this  day  on  the  Euphrates, 
doubted  if  it  was  of  the  heavy  acantha  Speaking  of  the  kufah,  or  round  river- 
wood,  which  could  with  difficulty  have  boat  (of  which  a  representation  was 
been  found  sufficiently  long  and  straight  given,  vol.  i.  p.  268),  he  says: — "  These 
for  the  purpose ;  and  fir-wood  was  too  boats  in  descending  the  river  have  a 
well  known  in  Egypt  not  to  be  em-  bundle  of  hurdles  attached,  which  float 
ployed  for  masts.  Woods  of  various  in  advance,  and  a  stone  of  the  weight 
rare  kinds  were  imported  into  Egypt  of  two  talents  drags  along  the  bottom 
from  very  distant  countries  as  early  as  to  guide  them."  (vol.  ii.  p.  640.) 
the  time  of  the  18th  dynasty;  and  deal  *  JSschylus  had  used  this  word  be- 
was  then  used  for  all  common  pur-  fore  Herodotus  as  the  proper  term  for 
poses,  as  well  as  the  native  sycamore,  an  Egyptian  boat.  Cf.  Suppl.  815  and 
The  hulls  of  boats  were  even  sometimes  858.  He  had  also  poetically  extended 
made  of  deal ;  and  it  would  have  been  it  to  the  whole  fleet  of  Xerxes  (Pen. 
strange  if  they  had  not  discovered  how  555).  Euripides  used  it  as  a  foreign 
much  more  it  was  adapted  for  the  term.  (Cf.  Iph.  in  Aulid.  297.  fiap- 
masts.  In  the  time  of  the  4th,  6th,  fidpovs  pdpitas.)  Afterwards  it  came 
and  other  early  dynasties  the  mast  was  to  be  a  mere  variant  for  ttKoIov.  (See 
double ;  but  this  was  given  up  as  cum-  Blomfield's  note  on  iEschyl.  Pers. 
brous,  and  was  not  used  after  the  ac-  559.) 

cession  of  the  18th,  or  even  of  the  12th        [I  had  supposed  Baris  to  mean  "Boat 

dynasty.— [G.  W.]  of  the  Sun."    (At.  Eg.  vol.  v.  p.  413, 

*  The    custom    of   towing    up   the  note.)     Baris    nas     erroneously   been 

■tream  is  the  same  at  present  in  Egypt;  derived  from  Bai,  a  "palm  branch," 

but  the  modern  boatmen  make  use  of  which  had  certainly  this  meaning  (and 


Plutarch  (do  la.  t.  IS, 
Junblichua  de  Mpt. 
t.  6,  ch.  v.},  Kid  othen. 
The™  wu  an  Egyptian 
brat  with  i  tabic,  railed 
by  Strain)  thalamegui, 
or  thahumferiB  (xrii. 
pp.  1134-5),  used  bj 
the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces for  vintinR  Up- 
per Egypt  ;  and  a  simi- 
lar one  wu  employe! 
in  the  funeral  proee* 
rioiu  on  the  sacrrd 
■EftfR.'  ♦     —  — .  I*k"  of  the  Deed  (No. 

•*-.#.;«■;  I.).    There  wu  also  I 
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and  even  common 
|fui*nishwl  with  them, 
imy  to  hold  uattla 
No.  IV.).— [O.W.] 
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ig  280  cubit*  (about 

I,  38  in  breadth,  and 
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the  top  of  the  poop, 

H>  nil  on,  besidee  4000 

\&H*lg  6000  soldiers.    (Pint. 

&**£|*u.  Deipn.  t.  p.   204; 

'■™eT6a  mentions  one  of  40, 

*>ankeofoars.)   Athe- 

Jtor  built  unothsr,  lined 

;3,  stadium  (about  800 

the  number 
PhiUdelphue  ei- 
-*—  Mng  (w.  p. 
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converted  into  a 
which  look  like  the 


;1mjP;  l»1Sili&*l*i^!s  no  longer  keep  the 
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the  apex  of  the 


>rfectly  true ;  and  it  still 
iiose  years  when  the  in- 
■my  high.     Though  Savory 


described  by  the 
u  A.D.  1848.    Seneca 

lastitia  gentibna,  quo 
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Delta,  and  the  city  of  Cercasorus.'  You  can  sail  also  from  the 
maritime  town  of  Canobus  across  the  flat  to  Naucratis,  passing 
by  the  cities  of  Anthylla1  and  Archandropolis. 

98.  The  former  of  these  cities,  which  is  a  place  of  note,  is 
assigned  expressly  to  the  wife  of  the  ruler  of  Egypt  for  the  time 
being,  to  keep  her  in  shoes.2  Such  has  been  the  custom  ever 
since  Egypt  fell  under  the  Persian  yoke.  The  other  city  seems 
to  me  to  have  got  its  name  of  Archandropolis  from  Archander 
the  Phthian,  son  of  Acheeus,3  and  son-in-law  of  Danaus.  There 
might  certainly  have  been  another  Archander ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
the  name  is  not  Egyptian.4 

99.  Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  Egypt  from  my  own  observa- 
tion, relating  what  I  myself  saw,  the  ideas  that  I  formed,  and 
the  results  of  my  own  researches.  What  follows  rests  on  the 
accounts  given  me  by  the  Egyptians,  which  I  shall  now  repeat, 
adding  thereto  some  particulars  which  fell  under  my  own  notice. 

The  priests  said  that  Men  was  the  first  king  of  Egypt,5  and 


mouth  you  pass  by  Anthylla  and  was  the  custom  of  the  Persian  kings 
Archandropolis,  it  is  clear  that  these  to  assign  the  revenues  of  towns  as  pin- 
towns  stood  to  the  west  of  the  Canopic  money  to  the  queens  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i. 
branch.— [G.  W.]  4,  9;  Plato,  Alcibiad.  I.  p.  123.  C.),  and 
9  See  above,  note  !,  ch.  17.  they  readily  transferred  those  of  the 
1  The  neighbourhood  of  Anthylla  Egyptians  to  their  own ;  but  Herodotus 
was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  probably  seems  to  say  it  was  only  after  the  Persian 
from  the  soil  being  light.  It  stood  to  conquest  that  the  revenues  of  Anthylla 
the  west  of  the  Canopic  branch,  not  at  were  so  applied.  See  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  33, 
Gynaacopolis,  as  Larcher  supposes,  but  and  compare  Corn.  Nep.  Vit.  Themis t. 
farther  inland.    On  the  wines  of  Egypt,  10. — [G.  W.I 

aee  notes  on  chs.   18,   37,   and  60. —  *  It  would  perhaps  be  more  natural* 

[G.  W.]  to  render  this  passage,    "  Archander, 

3  Athenasus  (i.  p.   33  F)  says   "to  the  son  of  Phthiua,  and  grandson  of 

find  her  in  girdles "    (or  dress).    Plato  Achaeus  ; "    but    as     Pausanias    makes 

uses  the  same  expression  when  he  says  Archander  the  son  of  Achaeus  and  a 

"a  territory  in  Persia  was  set  apart  Phthian,    since    he    brings    him    from 

for  and  called  the  Queen's  girdle,  an-  Phthi6tis  to  the  Peloponnese  (Achaic. 

other  for  her  veil,  and  others  for  the  i.  S  3),  and  as  the  words  of  Herodotus 

rest  of  her  apparel."    The  revenues  of  will  bear  the  meaning  given  in  the  text, 

the   Lake  Maris,   which  were  settled  it  seems  best  to  translate  him  in  this 

on  the  queens  of  Egypt  for  the  pur-  way.    According  to  Pausanias  (1.  s.  c.) 

chase  of  ointments,  jewels,  and  other  Archander  married  Scaaa,  the  daughter 

objects    connected   with   the    toilette,  of  Danaus,  and  had  a  son  whom  he 

amounted,  as  Diodorus  says  (i.  52),  to  called   Metanastes,   in  memory  of  his 

a  talent  every  day  (see  note  •  on  ch.  change  of  country. 

149) ;  which,   added  to  those  of  An-  4  This  remark  of  Herodotus  is  very 

thy  11a,  would  be  a  handsome  allowance  just,    and    Archander    was    doubtless 

for  "pin-money."    But  a  talent  could  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  from    some 

not  have  been  raised  daily  from  that  Egyptian  name. — [G.  W.] 

one  fishery,  and  it   would  more    pro-  •  Manetho,   Eratosthenes,  and  other 

bably  include  all  those  in  Egypt,  if  it  writers,  agree  with  Herodotus  that  Mdn 

were  necessary  to  believe  that  such  a  or  Menes  (the  Mna,  or  Mmai,  of  the 

sum  was  allowed  to  the    queens.    It  monuments)    was   the    first    Egyptian 
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that  it  was  he  who  raised  the  dyke  which  protects  Memphis  from 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  Before  his  time  the  river  flowed 
entirely  along  the  sandy  range  of  hills  which  skirts  Egypt  on 
the  side  of  Libya.  He,  however,  by  banking  up  the  river  at 
the  bend  which  it  forms  about  a  hundred  furlongs  south  of 
Memphis,6  laid  the  ancient  channel  dry,  while  he  dug  a  new 
course  for  the  stream  half-way  between  the  two  lines  of  hills. 
To  this  day,  the  elbow  which  the  Nile  forms  at  the  point  where 
it  is  forced  aside  into  the  new  channel  is  guarded  with  the 
greatest  care  by  the  Persians,  and  strengthened  every  year ;  for 
if  the  river  were  to  burst  out  at  this  place,  and  pour  over  the 
mound,  there  would  be  danger  of  Memphis  being  completely 
overwhelmed  by  the  flood.  Men,  the  first  king,  having  thus, 
by  turning  the  river,  made  the  tract  where  it  used  to  run,  dry 
land,  proceeded  in  the  first  place  to  build  the  city  now  called 
Memphis,7  which  lies  in  the  narrow  part  of  Egypt ;  after  which 
he  further  excavated  a  lake  outside  the  town,  to  the  north  and 
west,  communicating  with  the  river,  which  was  itself  the  eastern 
boundary.    Besides  these  works,8  he  also,  the  priests  said,  built 

king  ;  and  this  in  confirmed  by  the  lists  7  The  early  foundation  of  Memphis  is 

of  the  Memnonium,  or  Remeseum,  at  proved  by  the  names  of  the  kings  of  the 

Thebes,  and  by  the  Turin  oldest   dynasties    being   found    there ; 

papyrus.      The  gods  were  and  the  precedence  of  the  upper  country 

said  to  have  reigned  before  may  have  been  owing  to  Menes  being 

Menes,  which  some  explain  from  This,  a  city  of  the  Thebaid  near 

by  supposing  them  the  col-  Abydus,  to  which  Thebes  succeeded  as 

legfls   of   priests  of   those  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt.    Phtah,  or 

deities.    Menes  is  called  by  Vulcan,   was  the  god  of  Memphis,  to 

Manetho  a  "  Thinite."    Af-  whom  the  great  temple  was  erected  by 

ter  his  reign  the  kingdom  Menes.    The  lake  was  the  one  on  which 

appears  to  have  been  divided,  and  the  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  performed, 

remaining  kings  of  the  iBt  and  2nd  dy-  and  which  the  dead  crossed  on  the  way 

nasties  reigned  in  Upper  Egypt,  while  to  the  tombs,  as  at  Thebes  ;  and  this, 

the  3rd  and  4th  ruled  at  Memphis;  as  as  Diodorus  says  (i.  92,   96),  was  the 

Br.  Hincks  and  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  have  origin  of  the  Acherusian  Lake  of  the 

suggested.    See  Hist.  Not.    App.  ch.  Greeks,  which  he  seems  to  think  was 

YuTand  Tn.  P.K.W.  pp.  29,  31,  and  58.  called  Acherusia  at  Memphis.  The  name 

— [G.  W.]  of  Memphis  was  Manofre,  or  Men-nofr, 

■  The  dyke  of  Menes  was  probably  "  the  place  (or  haven)  of  good  men," 

near  the  modern  Kafr  el  Iydt,  14  miles  according  to  Plutarch  (s.  21),  or  "the 

south   of  Mitrahennu,  where  the  Kiln  abode  of  the  good  one,"  meaning  Osiris; 

takes    a  considerable  bend,  and  from  and  this  has  been  retained  in  the  Coptic 

which  point  it  would  (if  the  previous  Mefi,  Memfi,  Menofre,  and  Panouf,  and 

direction   of  its  course  continued)  run  in  the  modern  Manouf  of  the  Delta.    It 

immediately  below  the  Libyan  moun-  was  also  called  the  "  land  of  the  pyra- 

tains,  and  over  the  site  at  Memphis,  mid"    and   "of   the  white   wall,     or 

Calculating  from  the  outside  of  Mem-  '*  building."    See  note  on  B.  iii.  ch.  13. 

phis,  this  bend  agrees  exactly  with  the  — [G.  W.] 

hundred  stadia,  or  nearly  11 J  English  *  Neither  Menes  nor  his  immediate 

miles,  MitraJienny  being  about  the  centre  successors  have    left  any  monuments, 

of  the  old  city.     No  traces  of  these  His  name  is  only  mentioned  on  those  of 

dykes  are  now  seen. — [G.  W.]  a  much  later  date.    The  names  of  the 
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the  temple  of  Vulcan  which  stands  within  the  city,  a  vast  edifice, 
very  worthy  of  mention. 

100.  Next,  they  read  me  from  a  papyrus,  the  names  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  monarchs,*  who  (they  said)  were  his  suc- 
cessors upon  the  throne.  In  this  number  of  generations  there 
were  eighteen  Ethiopian  kings,1  and  one  queen  who  was  a  native ; 


kings  of  the  4th  dynasty  are  at  the  little  more  than  300  kings  from  Menes 
Pyramids,  and  of  the  6th  mostly  in  to  the  end  of  the  18th  dynasty,  though 
Lower  and  Middle  Egypt ;  the  3rd,  4th,  his  numbers  are  very  uncertain,  and  his 
and  6th  being  Mempbites.  Those  of  summation'  comes  within  four  of  Afri- 
the  Enentefs  (or  Ntenteffc),  and  others  canus.  At  all  events  it  is  evident  that 
of  the  9th  Heracleopolite  dynasty,  are  the  330  kings  cannot  be  calculated  from 
found  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere ;  parti-  Menes  to_Amun-m-he  III.  (the  Moaris  of 
cularly  at  Hermonthis.  The  9th  was  the  Labyrinth,  and  the  Lamaris  of  Mar 
contemporary  with  part  of  the  5th,  the  netho).  As  there  are  only  204  kings 
6th,  11th,  and  12th;  and  the  monu-  from  Menes  to  Lamaris,  the  4th  king 
meats  of  the  kings  of  the  two  last  are  of  the  12th  dynasty,  and  far  less  if  con- 
found at  Thebes.  Osirtasen  I.,  the  temporaneousness  be  allowed  for,  and 
leader  of  the  12th,  ruled  the  whole  of  though  Amun-m-he  III.  was  the  real 
Egypt,  and  it  was  while  this  Diospolite  Moaris  of  the  Labyrinth,  these  calcula- 
dynasty  ruled  that  the  Shepherds  came  tions  of  time  were  not  made  to  him,  but 
into  Egypt  and  obtained  possession  of  to  a  much  later  reign, — the  fixed  chro- 
Memphis.  During  the  reign  of  the  nological  period  of  Menophres,  who  by 
13th  they  extended  their  conquests  into  mistake  has  been  oonfounded  with 
the  Thebaid,  when  the  Egyptian  kings  Meeds.  (See  notes  on  chs.  13  and  124.) 
took  refuge  in  Ethiopia,  where  their  The  Seeostria  who  came  "after  them" 
names  are  found ;  and  it  was  not  till  could  not  be  Sesostris  of  the  12th  dy- 
the  accession  of  the  18th  that  Amosis,  nasty,  as  he  reigned  before  Amun-ih- 
the  leader  of  that  dynasty,  expelled  the  he  III.  (the  real  Maria)  ;  and  this  must 
Shepherds  from  Egypt,  and  made  the  refer  to  the  later  (supposed)  Sesostris, 
whole  country  into  one  kingdom.  (See  or  Sethos,  whose  exploits,  together  with 
Hist.  Not.  in  App.  ch.  viii.) — [G.  W.l  those  of  his  son  Remeses  II.,  have  been 
•  That  is  from  Menes  to  Moans,  who  attributed  to  one  king,  under  the  name 
had  not  been  dead  900  years,  when  He-  of-  Sesostris.  See  note  7  on  ch.  102. — 
rodotus  was  in  Egypt  about  B.  c.  455  [G.  W.] 

(supra,  ch.  1 3).  This  would  make  the  *  The  intermarriages  of  the  Egyptian 
date  of  Moeris  less  than  1350  B.C.,  and  and  Ethiopian  royal  families  may  be 
might  correspond  with  the  era  of  Men-  inferred  from  the  sculptures.  "The 
ophres  B.C.  1322,  who  seems  to  be  the  royal  son  of  Rush "  (Cuah,  or  Ethiopia) 
king  he  here  calls  Moeris,  the  Mendes  of  is  also  often  mentioned,  sometimes  hold- 
Diodorus  (i.  61  and  97).  The  name  ing  the  office  of  flabellum-bearer  on  the 
Mosris  was  evidently  attributed  to  save-  right  of  a  Pharaoh  ;  though  this  title 
ral  kings  (see  note  on  oh.  13).  The  of"  royal  son"  probably  belonged  to 
MfOeris  here  mentioned  could  not  have  Egyptian  princes  who  were  viceroys  of 
lived  before  the  founders  of  the  Pyra-  Ethiopia ;  foreign  princes  being  merely 
mid*  and  the  first  Sesostris;  the  330  styled  "chiefs."  But  the  Ethiopians 
kings  should  therefore  include  all  the  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  may 
kings  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  to  the  have  claimed  their  right  either  as  de- 
tune of  Menophres,  and  this  being  the  scendants  of  those  princes,  or  through 
great  Egyptian  era  will  account  for  the  intermarriages  with  daughters  of  the 
reign  of  that  king  being  mentioned  so  Pharaohs.  The  eighteen  Ethiopian  kings 
often  as  one  from  which  they  dated  were  probably  the  early  Sabacos  of  the 
events.  The  number  of  330  kings,  13th  dynasty,  one  of  whose  names  is 
which  appears  also  to  be  given  by  the  found  on  a  statue  in  the  Isle  of  4xg°» 
Turin  papyrus,  was  evidently  taken  from  and  another  at  Semneh,  in  Ethiopia, 
the  sum  of  all  the  reigns  to  the  end  of  who  ruled  there  -while  the  Shepherds 
the  18th  dynasty,  or  to  the  accession  were  in  Egypt.  It  was  this  right  of  the 
of  Remeses  II.    Eusebius  indeed  gives  female  members  of  the  royal  family  to 
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all  the  rest  were  kings  and  Egyptians.  The  queen  bore  the  same 
name  as  the  Babylonian  princess,  namely,  Nitocris.3  They  said 
that  she  succeeded  her  brother ; 3  he  had  been  king  of  Egypt, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  his  subjects,  who  then  placed  her  upon 
the  throne.  Bent  on  avenging  his  death,  she  devised  a  cunning 
scheme  by  which  she  destroyed  a  vast  number  of  Egyptians. 
She  constructed  a  spacious  underground  chamber,  and,  on  pre- 
tence of  inaugurating  it,  contrived  the  following : — Inviting  to  a 
banquet  those  of  the  Egyptians  whom  she  knew  to  have  had 
the  chief  share  in  the  murder  of  her  brother,  she  suddenly,  as 
they  were  feasting,  let  the  river  in  upon  them,  by  means  of  a 
secret  duct  of  large  size.  This,  and  this  only,  did  they  tell  me 
of  her,  except  that,  when  she  had  done  as  I  have  said,  she  threw 
herself  into  an  apartment  full  of  ashes,  that  she  might  escape 
the  vengeance  whereto  she  would  otherwise  have  been  exposed. 
101.  The  other  kings,  they  said,  were  personages  of  no  note 
or  distinction,4  and  left  no  monuments  of  any  account,  with  the 


the  throne  that  led  bo  many  foreigners 
who  had  married  Egyptian  princesses  to 
assert  their  claims,  some  of  which  were 
successful. — [G.  W.J 

8  The  fact  of  Nitocris  having  been 
an  early  Egyptian  queen  is  proved  in 
her  name,  Neitakri,  occurring  in  the 
Turin  Papyrus,  and  as  the  last  sovereign 


of  ICanetho's  6th  dynasty.  There  was 
another  Nitocris  of  the  26th  dynasty 
written  Neitakri,  with  the  usual  name 
of  the  Goddess  Neith.  Eratosthenes 
translates  Nitocris  "Minerva  Victrix." 
It  is  remarkable  that  Nitocris  of  the 
26th  dynasty  lived  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Babylonian  queen.  The  name  is 
perfectly  Egyptian.  The  queen  of 
Psammetichus  III.,  a  daughter  of  his 
predecessor,  had  the  same  name  as  the 
(supposed)  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and 


it  is  not  impossible  that  the  famous 
Nitocris  may  have  been  another  of  the 
same  name  and  family,  demanded  in 
marriage  by  the  king  of  Babylon  on  his 
invasion  of  Egypt.  See  note  on  ch.  1 77, 
and  historical  notice  in  the  Appendix. 

-ra.  w.] 

*  This  would  seem  to  be  Menthesoy- 
phis  II.,  the  fifth  king  of  Manetho's  6th 
dynasty,  who  reigned  only  a  year. 

4  Their  obscurity  was  owing  to  Egypt 
being  part  of  the  time  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Shepherds,  who,  finding 
Egypt  divided  into  several  kingdoms, 
or  principalities,  invaded  the  country, 
and  succeeded  at  length  in  dispossessing 
the  Memphite  kings  of  their  territories. 
Their  invasion  seems  to  have  originated 
in  some  claim  to  the  throne,  probably 
through  previous  marriages.  This  would 
account  for  their  being  sometimes  in 
alliance  with  the  kings  of  the  rest  of 
the  country ;  for  their  conquest  having 
been  made  "without  a  battle/'  as  Ma- 
netho  says;  and  for  its  not  having 
weakened  the  power  of  Egypt,  which 
that  of  a  foreign  enemy  would  have 
done.  They  came  into  Egypt  about 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  dynasty,  but 
did  not  extend  their  dominion  beyond 
Lower  Egypt  till  the  end  of  that  dynasty. 
They  then  ruled  contemporaneously 
with  the  7th,  8th,  10th,  13th,  and  14ih 
dynasties,  till  at  length  the  whole  of  the 
Egyptian  power  becoming  vested  in  one 
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exception  of  the  last,  who  was  named  Moeris.5  He  left  several 
memorials  of  his  reign — the  northern  gateway  of  the  temple  of 
Vulcan,  the  lake  excavated  by  his  orders,  whose  dimensions  I 
shall  give  presently,6  and  the  pyramids  built  by  him  in  the  lake, 
the  size  of  which  will  be  stated  when  I  describe  the  lake  itself 
wherein  they  stand.  Such  were  his  works :  the  other  kings  left 
absolutely  nothing. 

102.  Passing  over  these  monarchs,  therefore,  I  shall  speak  of 
the  king  who  reigned  next,  whose  name  was  Sesostris.7    He,  the 


native  xing  Ames  (called  Amosis  and  the  App.)    Eusebius  (Chron.  p.27)  Bays 

Tethmosis  by  Manetho  and  Josephus),  Phoenix  and  Cadmus  going  from  Egyp- 

who  was  the  first  of  the  18th  dynasty,  tian  Thebes    reigned    over    Tyre    and 

the  Shepherds  were  driven  out  of  the  Sidon,  which  might  apply  to  the  expul- 

country,  and  the  Theban  or  Diospolite  sion  of  the    "  Phoenician    Shepherds  " 

kings  ruled  the  whole  of  Egypt.     It  is  from  Egypt,  and  the  relationship    of 

still  uncertain  of  what  race  the  Shep-  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  is  pointed  out  by  a 

herds  were.  Some  are  called  by  Manetho  pedigree  in  Apollodorus  (Bibl.  ii.  1,  4); 

Phoenicians.    (See  Historical  Notice  in  who  adds  that,  according  to  Euripides, 

Neptune  =  Libya. 


Agenor,  King  of  Phoenicia.  Belus = Anchlnoe,  daughter  of  Nllua, 


I  I 

JSgyptoa.  Danaus. 


Cephens  and  Phineus  were  also  sons  of  Remeses  being  from  63  to  66  years) ; 

Belus  and  Anchinoe. — [G.  W.]  and  by  the  age  of  Remeses ;  and  the 

*  See  note  *  on  tch.  13,  and  note  9  on  sculptures  at  Karnak  show  that  he  ac- 
ch-  100.  companied  his  father  in  his  early  cam- 

•  Infra,  ch.  149.  paigns.    It  seems  too  that  in  the  first 
7  The  original  Sesostris  was  the  first  Sesostris  two  kings,  Osirtasen  I.  and 

king  of  the  12th  dynasty,  Osirtasen,  or  III.,  were  comprehended ;  as  several 
Sesortasen  I.,  who  was  the  first  great  were  under  the  name  of  Moeris.  Strabo 
Egyptian  conqueror ;  but  when  Osirei  (xv.  p.  978)  makes  Sesostris  and  even 
or  Sethi  (Sethos),  and  his  son  Remeses  Tearcon  (Tirhaka)  both  go  into  Europe. 
II.  surpassed  the  exploits  of  their  pre-  The  great  victories  over  the  Scythians 
decessor,  the  name  of  Sesostris  became  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  early 
confounded  with  Sethos,  and  the  con-  Sesostris,  though  some  ruins  near  old 
quests  of  that  king,  and  his  still  greater  Kossayr  (see  n.  ch.  158)  prove  that  in 
son,  were  ascribed  to  the  original  Sesos-  the  reign  of  Amun-m-he  IL,  who  reigned 
tris.  This  explains  the  assertion  of  for  a  short  time  contemporaneously  with 
IMcaearcbus  that  Sesostris  was  the  sue-  Osirtasen  I.,  the  Egyptians  had  already 
cessor  of  Horns,  mistaken  for  the  god,  (in  his  28th  year)  extended  their  con- 
hut  really  the  last  king  of  the  18th  quests  out  of  Egypt,  having  defeated 
dynasty.  For  those  two  kings  did  sue-  the  people  of  Pount,  with  whom  the 
ceed  Horus(the  reign  of  Remeses  I.,  the  kings  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties 
father  of  Sethi,  being  so  short  as  to  be  were  afterwards  at  war.  The  people  of 
overlooked),  and  their  union  under  one  Pount  were  a  northern  race,  being 
name  Sesostris  is  accounted  for  by  Re-  placed  at  Soleb  and  elsewhere  with  the 
meses  II.  having  ruled  conjointly  with  Asiatic  tribes.  They  appear  to  have 
his  father  during  the  early  and  principal  lived  in  Arabia;  probably  in  the  South- 
part  of  his  reign.  Mr.  Poole  very  pro-  era,  as  well  as  Northern  part;  and  their 
perly  suggests  that  Manetho's  "  2^0«r  6  tribute  at  Thebes,  in  the  time  of  Thoth- 
xal  'Pe/i6r<T7jrM  should  be  "2.  .  .  *a)  mes  III.,  consisted  of  ivory,  ebony,  apes, 
P.  .  ."  This  is  required  also  by  the  and  other  southern  productions;  partly 
length  of  their  reigns  (that  of  the  2nd  perhaps  obtained  by  commerce.    Ele- 
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priests  said,  first  of  all  proceeded  in  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war  from 
the  Arabian  gulf  along  the  shores  of  the  Erythraean  sea,  sab- 
doing  the  nations  as  he  went,  until  he  finally  reached  a  sea  which 
could  not  be  navigated  by  reason  of  the  shoals."  Hence  he 
returned  to  Egypt,  where,  they  told  me,  he  collected  a  vast 
armament,  and  made  a  progress  by  land  across  the  continent, 
conquering  every  people  which  fell  in  his  way.  In  the  countries 
where  the  natives  withstood  his  attack,  and  fought  gallantly  for 
their  liberties,  he  erected  pillars,9  on  which  he  inscribed  his 
own  name  and  country,  and  how  that  he  had  here  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  subjection  by  the  might  of  his  arms :  where,  on 
the  contrary,  they  submitted  readily  and  without  a  struggle,  he 
inscribed  on  the  pillars,  in  addition  to  these  particulars,  an 


phants    and    brown    bears   were    also  were  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
brought  by  the  northern  race  of  Rot-n-n,  navigation  towards  the  mouths  of  the 
or  Rot-n-no,  who  come  next  to  Meeo-  Indus.    The  waters  of  this  river  in  the 
potamia  in  the  list  of  conquered  coun-  flood-time  discolour  the  sea  for  three 
tries.     Osirtasen  I.  possessed  the  pen-  miles,  and  deposit  vast  quantities    of 
insula  of  Mount  Sinai,  already  conquered  mud,  forming  an  ever-shifting  series  of 
in  the  age  of  the  4th   dynasty,   and  shoals  and  shallows  very  dangerous  to 
extended  his  arms  far  into  Ethiopia,  veseels.    (See  Qeograph.  Journ.  vol.  iii. 
where  his  monuments  are  found ;  and  p.  120.)    The  voyage  of  Scylax  down 
this  may  be  the  expedition  alluded  to  the  Indus  from  Caspatyrus  to  the  ocean, 
by  Diodorus  as  the  beginning  of  his  and  thence  along  shore  to  Suez  (infra, 
exploits,  unless  he  had  in  view  the  con-  iv.  44),  would  have  brought  the  know- 
quests  of  Sethi  and  Remeses  II.,  which  ledge  of  these  facte  to  the  Egyptians,  if 
reached  still  farther  south,  continuing  they  did  not  possess   it  before.    The 
those  of  Amenoph  III.  in  Ethiopia  and  conquests  of  Sesostris  in  this  direction 
the  Soudan.    Some  think  Osirtasen  III.  seem  to  be  pure  fables. 
was  Sesostris,  because  he  is  treated  with  •  These  memorials,  which  belong  to 
divine  honours  on  the  monuments  of  Remeses  II.,  are  found  in  Syria,  on  the 
Thothmes  III. ;  but  this  may  have  been  rocks   above  the  mouth  of  the  Lycua* 
from  some  rights  to  the  throne  being  (now  Nahr  el  Kelb).    Strabo  says  a  stele, 
derived  from  him,  or  from  his  having  on  the  Red  Sea  records  his  conquests 
established  the  frontier  on  the  Ethio-  over  the  Troglodyte  (b.  xvi.  p.  1093). 
pian  side  at  this  spot ;  though  it  seems  The  honour  paid  by  Sesostris  to  those 
also  to  accord  with  Manetho'B  account  who  resisted  his  arms,  and  fought  cou- 
of  Sesostris  being  considered  as  "the  rageously,  is  one  of  many  proofs  of  the 
fint  (or  greatest)  after  Osiris."     But  civilised  habits  of  the  Egyptians ;  and 
neither  the  conquests  nor  the  monu-  these  sentiments  contrast  strongly  with 
ments  of  the  third  Osirtasen  show  him  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  Asiatic 
to  have  equalled  the  first ;  and  if  he  conquerors,  who  flayed  alive  and  tor- 
fixed  on  Semneh   as  the   frontier   of  tared  those  who  opposed  them,  as  the 
Egypt,  it  was  within  the  limits  of  his  Turks  have  done  in  more  recent  times, 
predecessor's  conquests.    That  it  was  (See  Layard'a  drawings,  and  the  Nineveh 
the  frontier  defence  against  the  Ethio-  sculptures  in  the  British  Museum.)  The 
plans  is  shown  by  an  inscription  there,  victories  of  Remeses  II.  are  represented 
and  by  the  water-gate  in  both  fortresses  on  the  monuments  of  Thebes  ;  and  it  is 
being  on  the  Egyptian  side  of  the  works,  worthy  of  notice  that  when  Germanicus 
The    monuments    of    Osirtasen  I.  are  visited  them  no  mention  was  made  of 
found  from   the  Delta  into  Ethiopia.  Sesostris  as  the  great  conqueror,  but  of 
(See  Hist.  Notice  in  App.  ch.  viii.) —  Rhamses,  the  real  king,  whose  sculp- 
[Q.  W.l  tures   he  was  shown  tyy  the  priests. 
•  This  is  perhaps  an  indication  that  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  60.)     The  mistake  is 
the  Egyptians  in  toe  time  of  Herodotus  therefore  not  Egyptian. — [G.  W.] 
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emblem  to  mark  that  they  were  a  nation  of  women,  that  is,  un- 
warlike  and  effeminate. 

103.  In  this  way  he  traversed  the  whole  continent  of  Asia, 
whence  he  passed  on  into  Europe,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Scythia  and  of  Thrace,  beyond  which  countries  I  do  not  think 
that  his  army  extended  its  march.  For  thus  far  the  pillars 
which  he  erected  are  still  visible,1  but  in  the  remoter  regions 
they  are  no  longer  found.  Returning  to  Egypt  from  Thrace,  he 
came,  on  his  way,  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Phasis.  Here  I 
cannot  say  with  any  certainty  what  took  place.  Either  he  of 
his  own  accord  detached  a  body  of  troops  from  his  main  army 
and  left  them  to  colonise  the  country,  or  else  a  certain  number 
of  his  soldiers,  wearied  with  their  long  wanderings,  deserted,  and 
established  themselves  on  the  banks  of  this  stream.3 

104.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Colchians  are  an  Egyp- 
tian race.3  Before  I  heard  any  mention  of  the  fact  from  others, 
I  had  remarked  it  myself.  After  the  thought  had  struck  me,  I 
made  inquiries  on  the  subject  both  in  Colchis  and  in  Egypt,  and 
I  found  that  the  Colchians  had  a  more  distinct  recollection  of 
the  Egyptians,  than  the  Egyptians  had  of  them.     Still  the 


1  Kiepert  (as  quoted  by  M.  Texier,  brought  it  through  the  Red  Sea,  and 

Asie  Mineure,  ii.  p.  306)  concludes  from  his  offering  them  a  more  convenient 

this,  that  Herodotus  had  seen  the  Thra-  road  thence  through  the  Valley  of  Petra, 

cian  stelae.     But  Herodotus  does  not  enabled  him  to   enter  into  an  advan- 

aay  so,  and  such  a  point  is  certainly  not  tageous  treaty  with,  and  to  obtain  a 

to  be  assumed  without  distinct  warrant  share  of  the  trade  from,  that  jealous 

from  his  words.    It  is  to  the  last  degree  merchant  people.      It  was  frequently 

improbable  that  Sesostris  or  any  other  diverted    into    different    channels ;    as 

Egyptian    conqueror    ever    penetrated  under  the    Egyptian  Caliphs,   and    at 

through    Scythia    into    Thrace.     The  other  times.    But  it  also  passed  at  the 

Egyptian  priests  did  not  even  advance  same  periods  by  an  overland  route,  to 

such  a  claim  when  they  conversed  with  which  in  the  earliest  ages  it  was  pro- 

Germanicua  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  t>0).    The  bably  confined;  and  if  Colchis  was  the 

Caucasus  is  the  furthest  limit  that  can  place  to  which  the  former  was  directed, 

possibly  be  assigned  to  the  Ramesside  this  would  account  for  the  endeavour  of 

conquests,  and  the  Scythians  subdued  the  Egyptian  conqueror  to  establish  a 

must  have  dwelt  within  that  boundary,  -colony  there,  and  secure  possession  of 

'  If  it  be  really  true  that  Sesostris  that  important  point.      The  trade  of 

left  a  colony  on  the  Phasis,  his  object  Colchis  may,  however,  like  its  golden 

may  be  explained  in  the  same  manner  fleece,  simply  relate  to  the  gold  brought 

ma  that  of  the  Argonautic  expedition;  to  it  from  the  interior. — [Q.W.]    Com- 

both  being  to  obtain  a  share  of  that  pare  vol.  i.  Essay  x.  §  7,  sub  fin. 
lucrative  trade,  which  long  continued        3  According  to  Agathias  (ii.   p.  55) 

to  flow  in  that  direction,  and  was  the  the  Lazis  of  the  country  about  Trebi- 

object  of  the  Genoese  settlements  on  zond  are  the  legitimate  descendants  of 

the  Black  Sea  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  ancient  Colchians.    The  language  of 

the  fifteenth  century.    The  trade  from  this  race    is  Turanian,   and  bears  no 

India  and  Arabia  took  various  channels  particular  resemblance  to  that  of  ancient 

at    different    periods.      In    Solomon's  Egypt.     (See  Miiller'a  Languages  of  the 

time,    the    Phoenicians    had    already  Seat  of  War,  pp.  113-5.) 

VOL.  IL  L 
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Egyptians  said  that  they  believed  the  Oolchians  to  be  descended 
from  the  army  of  Sesostris.  My  own  conjectures  were  founded, 
first,  on  the  fact  that  they  are  black-skinned  and  have  woolly 
hair,4  which  certainly  amounts  to  but  little,  since  several  other 
nations  are  so  too ;  but  further  and  more  especially,  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Colchians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Ethiopians, 
are  the  only  nations  who  have  practised  circumcision  from  the 
earliest  times.    The  Phoenicians  and  the  Syrians  of  Palestine s 


*  HerodotuB  also  alludes  in  ch.  57  to 
the  black  colour  of  the  Egyptians;  but 
not  only  do  the  paintings  pointedly  dis- 
tinguish the  Egyptians  from  the  blacks 
of  Africa,  and  even  from  the  copper- 
coloured  Ethiopians,  both  of  whom 
are  shown  to  have  been  of  the  same 
hue  as  their  descendants :  but  the 
mummies  prove  that  the  Egyptians 
were  neither  black  nor  woolly-haired,  and 
the  formation  of  the  head  at  once 
decides  that  they  are  of  Asiatic,  and 
not  of  African,  origin.  It  is  evident 
they  could  not  have  changed  in  colour, 
as  Larcher  supposes,  from  the  time  of 
Herodotus  to  that  of  Ammianus  Mar- 
oellinus,  who  after  all  only  says  they 
are  "  mostly  dusky  and  dark"  (xzii.  16), 
but  not  "  black;"  for  though  the  Ethi- 
opians have  for  more  than  3000  years 
intermarried  with  black  women  from 
the  Soudan,  who  form  great  part  of 
their  hareems,  they  still  retain  their 
copper  colour,  without  becoming  ne- 
groes; and  indeed  this  may  serve  as  a 
negative  datum  for  those  who  speculate 
on  change  of  colour  in  the  human  race. 
That  the  Egyptians  were  dark  and  their 
hair  coarse,  to  European  eyes,  is  true; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  broad 
assertion  of  Herodotus,  especially  as  he 
uses  the  superlative  of  the  same  word, 
"most  woolly,"  in  speaking  of  the  hair 
of  the  Ethiopians  of  the  West,  or  the 
blacks  of  Africa  (B.  vii.  ch.  70).  .The 
hair  he  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing,  as 
the  Egyptians  shaved  their  heads  and 
beards ;  and  blackness  of  colour  is,  and 
always  was,  a  very  conventional  term; 
for  the  Hebrews  even  called  the  Arabs 
"  black,"  kcdar,  the  "  cedrei "  of  PUny ; 
though  Tip  may  only  mean  of  a  dark, 
or  sunburnt  hue  (Plin.  v.  11  :  see  note 
on  Book  iii.  ch.  101).  The  negroes  of 
Africa,  in  the  paintings  of  Thebes,  can- 
not be  mistaken;  and  the  Egyptians  did 
not  fail  to  heighten  the  caricature  of 
that  marked  race  bv  giving  to  their 
scanty  dress  of  hide  the  ridiculous  addi- 


tion of  a  tail.  Egypt  was  called  Chemi, 
"black,"  from  the  colour  of  the  rich 
soil,  not  from  that  of  the  people  (see 
note*  on  oh.  15).    Our  "blacks"  and 


"Indians"  are  equally  indefinite  with 
the  blacks  or  Ethiopians  of  old.  The 
fact  of  the  Egyptians  representing  their 
women  yellow  and  the  men  red  suffices 
to  show  a  gradation  of  hue,  whereas  if  a 
black  race  the  women  would  have  been 
black  also.— £G.  W.] 

*  Herodotus  apparently  alludes  to 
the  Jews.  Palestm  and  Philistin  are 
the  same  name.  He  may  be  excused 
for  supposing  that  the  Jews  borrowed 
circumcision  from  the  Egyptians,  since 
they  did  not  practise  it  as  a  regular 
and  universal  ouBtom  until  after  they 
left  Egypt,  which  is  proved  by  the 
new  generation  in  the  wilderness  not 
being  circumcised  till  their  arrival  on 
the  plains  of  Jericho  (Joshua  v.  5,  7), 
though  it  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Patriarchs  and  their  families  from  the 
time  of  Abraham.  Even  (in  John  vii. 
22)  our  Saviour  says,  "  Moses  gave  you 
circumcision  (not  because  it  is  of  Moees, 
but  of  the  fathers) ;  and  any  writer  of 
antiquity  might  naturally  suppose  that 
the  Jews  borrowed  from  Egypt  a  rite 
long  established  there;  for  it  was  al- 
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themselves  confess  that  they  learnt  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and  the  Syrians  who  dwell  about  the  rivers  Thermodon  and  Pai> 
thenius,*  as  well  as  their  neighbours  the  Macronians,7  say  that 
they  have  recently  adopted  it  from  the  Colchians.  Now  these 
are  the  only  nations  who  use  circumcision,  and  it  is  plain  that 
they  all  imitate  herein  the  Egyptians.8  With  respect  to  the 
Ethiopians,  indeed,  I  cannot  decide  whether  they  learnt  the 
practice  of  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Egyptians  of  them 9 — it  is  un- 
doubtedly of  very  ancient  date  in  Ethiopia — but  that  the  others 
derived  their  knowledge  of  it  from  Egypt  is  clear  to  me,  from 
the  fact  that  the  Phoenicians,  when  they  come  to  have  commerce 
with  the  Greeks,  cease  to  follow  the  Egyptians  in  this  custom, 
and  allow  their  children  to  remain  uncircumcised. 


ready  common  at  least  a*  early  as  the  his  views  on  the  part  of  Herodotus  in 

4th  dynasty,  and  probably  earlier,  long  one  place,  it  seems  impossible  that  in 

before  the  birth  of  Abraham,   or  B.C.  another  he  can  have  intended  to  ex- 

1996.    Herodotus  is  justified  in  calling  tend  Cappadocia  three  degrees  further  to 

the  Jews  Syrians,  as  they  were  com-  the  W.    I  should  therefore  incline  to 

prehended   geographically   under   that  think,  either  that   the    name   is   cor- 

name;  and  they  were  ordered  to  "  speak  rupted,  or  that  a  different  Parthenius 

and    say   before   the    Lord    Qod  :    A  is  meant — the  name  being  one  which 

Syria*  ready  to  perish  was  my  father,  would  be  likely  to  be  given  by  the 

and  he  went  down   into  Egypt,  and  Greeks  to  any  stream  in  the  country  of 

sojourned  there  with  a  few,  and  became  the  Amazons. 

there  a  nation "  (Deut.  xxvi.  5).  7  The  Macronians  are  mentioned  by 

Pausanias  (i.  5)  speaks  of  the  "Hebrews  Xenophon    (Anab.    IV.    viii.   §   I)    as 

who    are    above    the    Syrians,"    forty  situated  inland    at   no   great  distance 

26p«r.    Syria  comprehended  the  whole  from  Trapezius  (Trebixond).    Strabo  (xii. 

country  from  the  passes  of  Cilicia  (now  p.  795)  agrees  with  this,  and  informs 

Adana)  to  Egypt,   though  parts  of  it  us  that  they  were    afterwards    called 

were  separate  and  distinct  provinces.  Sanni.    They  occur  again,  iii.  94,  and 

See  n.  t>n  Book  vii.  ch.  72.-  [Q.  W.]  vii.  78. 

•  The  Syrians  here  intended  are  un-  8  Circumcision  was  not  practised  by 

doubtedly  the  Cappadocians  (supra,  i.  the  Philistines  (1    Sam.  xiv.  6 ;   xvii. 

72,    76),   in  whose  country  the   river  26 ;  xviii.  27 :  2  Sam.  i.  20 ;  1  Chron. 

Thermodon  is  commonly  placed.    (Scy-  x.  4),   nor   by  the   generality  of  the 

lax.  Peripl.  p.  80 ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  792 ;  Phoenicians  ;    for  while   it   is  said  of 

Plin.  H.  N.  vi.   3;  Ptol.  v.  6.)    It  is  Pharaoh  (Ezek.  xxxi.  18 ;   xxxii.  32) 

curious,    however,  to  find  in  such   a  that  he  .should   "lie  in  the  midst  of 

connexion  a  mention  of  the  Parthenius,  the  uncircumcised,"  and  Edom  (xxxii. 

which  is  the  modern  Chati  Su,  or  river  29)  "  with  the  uncircumcised,"  Elam, 

of  Barton,  a  stream  considerably  to  the  Meshech,    Tubal,    and   the    Zidonians 

W.  of  the  Halys,  ascribed  by  the  geo-  (xxxii.  24,  30)   "go  down  uncircum- 

graphers  either  to  Paphlagonia  (Scylax.  cised."     Josephus   (Antiq.  viii.  20.  3) 

p.  81 ;  Strab.'  xii.  p.  787;  Plin.  H.  N.  maintains  that  no  others  in  Syria  were 

vi.  2)  or  to  Bithynia  (Ptol.  v.  1 ).     He-  circumcised  but  the  Jews.    The  Abya- 

rodotua    elsewhere    (l.    72)    distinctly  sinians  still  retain  the  rite,  though  they 

states  that  Cappadocia  lay  entirely  to  are  Christians  of  the  Copt  Church. — 

the   E.   of   the  Halys,    and    that    the  [G.  W.l 

region  to  the  W.  was  Paphlagonia.    The  9  It  has  been  already  shown  that  the 

limits  of  the  countries,  no  doubt,  vary  Ethiopians  borrowed  their  religious  in- 

greatly  in   ancient  writers    (cp.    Xen.  stitutions  from  Egypt.    See  notes  '  on 

Anab.  V.  v.-vi,  with  Scyl.  PeripL  1.  s.  c.) ;  ch.  29,  and  •  on  ch.  30.— [Q.  W.] 
but  with  so  distinct  an  expression  of 

L  2 
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105.  I  will  add  a  further  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Colchians.  These  two  nations  weave  their  linen 
in  exactly  the  sameway.and  this  is  a  way  entirely  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  they  also  in  their  whole  mode  of  life  and 
in  their  language  resemble  one  another.  The  Colchian  linen1 
is  called  by  the  Greeks  Sardinian,  while  that  which  comes  from 
Egypt  is  known  as  Egyptian. 

106.  The  pillars  which  Sesostris  erected  in  the  conquered 
countries,  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared ;  but  in  the  part 
of  Syria  called  Palestine,  I  myself  saw  them  still  standing,2  with 
the  writing  above-mentioned,  and  the  emblem  distinctly  visible.8 
In  Ionia  also,  there  are  two  representations  of  this  prince  en- 
graved upon  rocks,4  one  on  the  road  from  Ephesus  to  Phocsea, 


• l  Colchis  was  famous  for  its  linen.  Mjr.  Layard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 

It  was  taken  to  Sardis,  and  being  thenoe  355,  note)  mentions  colossal  figures  of 

imported  received  the  name  of  Sardian.  an  Egyptian   sphinx   and  two    priests 

Xap&oviicby,  "  Sardinian/'  may  be  a  mis-  carved  on  a  rock  above  the  city  of  An- 

take  for    2ap&iav6v.      The  best    linen  tioch. — [G.  W.] 

nets  for  hunting  purposes  are  said  by  8  According  to  the  record  seen  by 

J.  Pollux  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  Herodotus,    Sesostris    considered    the 

Colchis,  Carthage,  or  Sardis  (Onom.  5.  people   of  Palestine  a  cowardly  race. 

4.  26).     It  is  possible  that  the  linen  of  To  the  power  of  Egypt  they  must  have 

Colchis  may  have    had  the   Egyptian  been    insignificant  ;    and    though    the 

name  Sindon,  or  shent,   and  that  this  numbers  of  the  Philistines  made  them 

may  have  been  converted  into  Sardon.  troublesome  to  the  Israelites,  they  are 

(See  note  *  on  ch.  86).    Sindon  was  also  not   represented   as    the    same  valiant 

used  sometimes  to  signify   "Indian."  people  as  the  Anakim  (Num.  xiii.  28, 

(Plin.  vi.  20).H!G.  W.]  33;    Deut.  ii.  21;   ix.  2),  who,  being 

8  The  stelae  seen  by  Herodotus  in  far  less  numerous,  were  conquered  by 

Syria  were  doubtless  those  on  the  rock  Joshua   (Josh.  xi.  21,  23),  a  remnant 

near  Berytus  (Beyroot),  at  the  mouth  of  only  remaining    in    Gaza,    Oath,    and 

the  Lycus  (Nakr  el  Kelb),  engraved  by  Ashdod  (Azotus).    In  Amos  (ix.  7)  the 

Remeses  II. :  one  is  dedicated  to  Amun,  Philistines  are  said  to  have  come  from 

another  to  Pthah,  and  a  third  to  Re,  Caphtor.    (See  Hist.  Not.  App.  ch.  viii. 

the   gods    of   Thebes,    Memphis,    and  §  17.) 

Heliopolis,  the  three  principal  cities  on  Josephus  (Antiq.  viii.  10.  2)  applies 
his  march  through  Egypt.  Almost  the  this  bad  compliment  to  the  Jews,  and 
only  hieroglyphics  now  traceable  are  on  supposes  it  was  recorded  by  Shishak, 
the  jambs  of  the  tablets,  which  have  to  whom  Rehoboam  gave  up  Jerusalem 
one  of  the  usual  formulas — "  the  good  without  resistance.  He  thinks  Hero- 
god/'  or  "  Phrah  (Pharaoh)  the  power-  dotus  has  applied  his  actions  to  Sesostris, 
nil  ...  .  king  of  kings,   Remeses,  to  — [G.  W.] 

whom  life  has  been  given  like  the  Bun ;"  *  A  figure,  which  seems  certainly  to 

but  the  lines  below  the  figure  of  the  be  one  of  the  two  here  mentioned  by 

king,  who  slays  the  foreign  chiefs  before  Herodotus,  has  been  discovered  at  Ninfi9 

the  god,  and  which  should  contain  the  on    what   appears    to    have   been   the 

mention  of  his  victories,  are  too  much  ancient  road  from   Sardis  to  Smyrna., 

defaced  to  be  legible.    The  doubts  of  It  was  first  noticed,  I  believe,  by  the 

M.  de  Saulcy  respecting  the  genuineness  Rev.  J.  C.  Renouard.    The  height,  as 

of  these  stelae  are  extraordinary  in  these*  measured  by  M.  Texier  (Asia  Mineure, 

days.  ii.  p.  304)    is  two  French  metres  and 

Close  to  them  are  stela  of  an  Assy-  a   half,    which    corresponds    within    si 

rian  king,  who  is  now  found  to  be  Sen-  small  fraction  with  the  measurement  of 

nacherib,  who  built  the  great  palace  at  our  author.     Its  general  character  is 

Eoyunjik.           ,  decidedly  Egyptian,  strongly  recalling 
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right  hand  and  a  bow  in  his  left,5  the  rest  of  his  costume  being 
likewise  half  Egyptian,  half  Ethiopian.  There  is  an  inscription 
across  the  breast  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,6  in  the  sacred  cha- 
racter of  Egypt,  which  says,  "With  my  own  shoulders7  I  con- 
quered this  land."  The  conqueror  does  not  tell  who  he  is,  or 
whence  he  comes,  though  elsewhere  Sesostris  records  these  facts. 
Hence  it  has  been  imagined  by  some  of  those  who  have  seen 
these  forms,  that  they  are  figures  of  Memnon  ;8  but  such  as  think 
so  err  very  widely  from  the  truth. 


defect  of  memory  in  our  author.    There  the  men  of  the  land  which  is  in  league," 

are  not  now  any  traces  of  hieroglyphics  are  to  fall  with  Egypt  and  Ethiopia, 

upon  the  breast  of  the  figure,  but  as  Lud  is  not  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor.    Phut, 

this  portion  of  the  rock  is  much  wea-  or  Phit*  may  have  been  the  Libyan  side 

t  her -worn,  they  may  have  disappeared  of   the    Nile    throughout    Egypt    and 

in  the    lapse  of  ages.  .   Some  faintly-  Nubia.      It    is    remarkable    that    the 

marked  characters,  including  a  figure  Ethiopian  bow    is    unstrung,    that   of 

of  a  bird,  intervene  between  the  spear-  Libya  strung.    (See  note  on  Book  iiL 

head  and  the  face,  in  which  M.  Ampere  ch.   21.)    The  expression  in  hierogly- 

is  said  to  trace  some  of  the  titles  of  phics  "Phut  Ethosh"  appears  to  be  the 

Barneses    the    Great.      Rosellini    and  western  bank  of  Ethiopia.     The  bow 

Kiepert  have  questioned  whether  the  carried  by  the  Ethiopians  in  battle  is 

sculpture  is  really  Egyptian,  but  there  like  that  of  Egypt ;  that  in  the  name 

seems   to  be   at    any  rate    no    doubt  of   Northern   Ethiopia    {"Tosh")    re- 

that  it  is  one  of  the  figures  Been  by  sembles  the  bow  now  used  in  India. 

Herodotus,    and   believed  by   him   to  This  last  is  even  seen  in  the  hand  of 

represent  Sesostris.    (See  the  remarks  one  of  Sheshonk's  (Shishak's)  prisoners, 

of  M.  Texier,  Asie  Mineure,  vol.  ii.  pp.  — fG.  W.] 

305,  306.)  ■  This  is  not  an  Egyptian  custom, 

*  Herodotus  evidently  supposes  that  though  Assyrian  figures  are  found  with 

one  of  these  is  an  Egyptian,  the  other  arrow  -  headed     inscriptions     engraved 

an  Ethiopian  weapon.    Both  were  used  across  them,  and  over  the  drapery  as 

by  the  two  people,  but  the  bow  was  well  as  the  body;   and  the  Assyrian 

considered  particularly    Ethiopian,    as  figures  close  to  those  of  Remeses  at  the 

ENahr  el  Kelb  may  possibly  have  led  to 

m  this  mistake.— TG.  W.] 

«■»  7  The  idea  of  strength  was  often  con- 

the  Coptic  Ethaush,  was  a  name  given  veyed  by  this   expression,  instead  of 

to  Northern  Ethiopia.     The   land    of  "by  the  force  of  my  arm"  (cp.  "os 

the  nine  bows  was  a  term  applied  to  hwnerosque  deo  similis  ").— [G.  W.] 

y^^^y  8  Herodotus  shows  his  discrimination 

Libya,                                         •  •  i  I  I  I  in  rejecting  the    notion  of  his   being 

1 '  '  ^  Memnon,   which   had   already  become 

which    was     also     called     Phit,     the  prevalent  among  the  Greeks,  who  saw 

•  Memnon  everywhere  in  Egypt  merely 

"  bow "                                       m  ^  because  he  was  mentioned  in  Homer. 

■  *•  A  similar  error  is  made  at  the  present 

.                                    ■  *\  day  in  expecting  to  find  a  reference  to 

Naphtuhim,  the  son  of  Mizraim,  in  Gen.  Jewish    history    on    the    monuments, 

x.  13,  is  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  plural  though  it  is  obviously  not  the  custom 

Niphaiat,  "the  bows."  of  any  people  to  record  their  misfor- 

Phut  and  Lubim  are  placed  together  tunes  to  posterity  in  p""ting  or  sculp- 

with  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  as  the  helpers  ture.    (See  note  >  on  ch.  136,  and  App. 

of  "  populous  No,"  Thebes,  in  Nahum  ch.  v.  p.  42.)    The  Egyptians  seem  to 

(iii.    9);    and   in    Ezekiel    (xxx.    5),  have  taken   advantage    of  Greek    ere- 

"Ethiopia  (Rush),  and  Libya  (Phut),  dulity  in  persuading  visitors  that  the 

and  Lydia   (Lud),  and  all  the  (Arab)  most    remarkable    statue,    tomb,    and 

mingled  people,  and  Chub  (Kub),  and  temple  at  Thebes,    or  Abydus,   were 


•jjjjj.  -jju-  .^-  -  jjj.  .  jjj.  .  jjj.  - 
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107.  This  Sesostris,  the  priests  went  on  to  say,  upon  his  return 
home,  accompanied  by  vast  multitudes  of  the  people  whose 
countries  he  had  subdued,9  was  received  by  his  brother,1  whom 


made  by  the  prince  they  usually  in-  RemeBea  II.  was  called  Semandoo,  or  Se- 

q aired  about,  and  with  whose  history  munt.    The  mistake  of  Memnon  cannot 

\'JJ       t**ey   fancied    themselves   acquainted  ;  weU  have  arisen  from  the  word,  mennu, 

_y       though  Memnon,  if  he  ever   existed,  "buildings'1  or  "palaces,"  as  it  would 

was  Dot  after  all  an  Egyptian,  nor  even  be  applied  to  all  others,  and  not  to  an 

from  any  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  excavated  tomb.—[G.  W.l 
According  to  Diodorus  (ii.  22)  he  was        0  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Egyptian 

sent   by  Teutamus,  the  21st   king  of  kings  to  bring  their  prisoners  to  Egypt* 

Assyria  after  Semiramis,  with  a  force  and  to  employ  them  in  public  works,  as 

of    10,000    Ethiopians    and    the    same  the  sculptures  abundantly  prove,  and 

number  of  Susans,  and  200  chariots,  as  Herodotus   states    (ch.  108).     The 

to   assist  Priam    (the   brother   of  his  Jews  were  employed  in  the  same  way: 

father  Tithonus),  when  being  killed  in  for    though    at    first    they    obtained 

an  ambuscade   by  the  Thessaliana,  his  grazing-lands  for  their   cattle   in   the 

*  body  was  recovered  and  burnt  by  the  land  of  Qoshen  (Qen.  xlvi.  34),  or  the 

^  Ethiopians.    These  were  Ethiopians  of  Bucolia,  where  they  tended  the  kings 

Asia,  and  those  of  Africa  did  not  burn  herds   (Gen.   xlvii.   6,   27),   they  were 

their  dead.     Herodotus  also  speaks  of  afterwards   forced  to   perform  various 

the  palace  of  Memnon,  and  calls  Susa  services,  like  ordinary  prisoners  of  war; 

I  A     a  Memnonian  city  (v.  53,  54,  and  vii.  when  their  lives  were  made  "  bitter  with 

J^J    151).    Strabo  and  Pausanias  agree  with  hard  bondage,  in  mortar,  and  in  brick, 

v— «    Herodotus    and    Diodorus    in   making  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the 

\^_  Susa  the  city  of  Memnon.  It  is  not  field"  (Exod.  i.  14),  in  building  trea- 
impossible  that  the  eastern  Cushites,  or  sure-cities  (i.  1 1),  in  briokmaking  (v.  8), 
Ethiopians,  were  the  original  colonisers  and  pottery  (Ps.  lxxxi.  6) ;  in  canals, 
of  the  African  Cush,  from  the  Arabian  and  embankments,  and  public  build- 
gulf,  and  that  the  Ethiopians  men-  ings  ;  though  these  did  not  include 
tioned  by  Eusebius  from  Manetho,  "  who  pyramids,  as  Josephus  supposes.  To 
migrated  from  the  river  Indus  and  new  and  drag  stones  from  the  quar- 
settled  near  to  Egypt "  at  the  close  of  ries  was  also  a  common  employment  of 
the  18th  dynasty,  were  of  the  same  captives;  inscriptions  there  in  late  times 
race.  (See  Historical  Notice  in  the  state  that  the  writers  had  furnished  so 
Appendix.)  many  stones  for  a  certain  temple,  as 
The  resemblance  of  the  name  of  "We  have  dragged  100  stones  for  the 
Miamun  may  have  confirmed  the  mis-  work  of  Isis  in  Phifo."  And  the  great 
take  respecting  the  stelae  of  Amun-mai-  statue  at  El  Bersheh  is  represented 
(or  Mi-amunj  Remeses,  on  the  Lycus,  dragged  by  numerous  companies  of 
as  well  as  the  temples  built  by  him  at  foreigners  (as  well  as  of  Egyptians), 
Thebes  and  Abydus,  attributed  to  Mem-  in  the  early  time  of  the  first  Osirtasen, 
non  ;  but  the  vocal  statue  at  Thebes  in  the  21st  century  before  our  era. — 
was  of  Amunoph  III.     The  supposed  [G.  W.] 

tomb    of  Memnon  at  Thebes  was   of       *  This  at  once  shows  that  the  oon- 

Remeses  V.,  who  had  also  the  title  of  queror  here  mentioned,  is  not  the  early 

Mi-amun.    Strabo  (xvii.  p.  1152)  sayB  Sesostris  of  the  12th  dynasty,  but  the 

some  think  Memnon  the  same  as  Is-  great  king  of  the  19th  dynasty;  since 

mandes,   the    reputed  builder   of  the  Manetho  gives  the  same  account  of  his 

Labyrinth,  according  to  Diodorus  (i.  61),  brother  having  been  left  as  his  viceroy 

who  calls  him  Mendes,  or  Marrus.    This  in  Egypt,  and  having  rebelled  against 

name  Ismandes  seems  to  be  retained  in  his  authority.    Manetho  calls  his  name 

that  of  the  modem  village  of  lament,  Annals,    and   the    king    Sethosis,    or 

near  the  entrance  to  the  Fyoom,  called  Harnesses  (which  are  the  father's  and 

laments  ftebel  ("of  the  hill"),  to  dis-  son's  names  assigned  to  one  person), 

tinguish  it  from  lament  el  Bohr  ("of  and  places  him  m  the  18th  dynasty, 

the  river"),  which  is  on  the  Nile  near  though    the    names    of    Sethos    and 

Benisoof.     Ismandes  and  Osymandyas  Hampses    are    repeated    again   at    the 

are  the  same  name.    One  of  the  sons  of  beginning  of  the  19th.     He  also  says 
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he  had  made  viceroy  of  Egypt  on  his  departure,  at  Daphnes  near 
Pelusium,  and  invited  by  him  to  a  banquet,  which  he  attended, 
together  with  his  sons.  Then  his  brother  piled  a  quantity  of 
wood  all  round  the  building,  and  having  so  done  set  it  alight. 
Sesostris,  discovering  what  had  happened,  took  counsel  instantly 
with  his  wife,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  feast,  and  was 
advised  by  her  to  lay  two  of  their  six  sons  upon  the  fire,  and  so 
make  a  bridge  across  the  flames,  whereby  the  rest  might  effect 
their  escape.  Sesostris  did  as  she  recommended,  and  thus  while 
two  of  his  sons  were  burnt  to  death,  he  himself  and  his  other 
children  were  saved. 

108.  The  king  then  returned  to  his  own  land  and  took  ven- 
geance upon  his  brother,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  make  use 
of  the  multitudes  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  con- 
quered countries,  partly  to  drag  the  huge  masses  of  stone  which 
were  moved  in  the  course  of  his  reign  to  the  temple  of  Vulcan — 
partly  to  dig  the  numerous  canals  with  which  the  whole  of 
Egypt  is  intersected.  By  these  forced  labours  the  entire  face  of 
the  country  was  changed ;  for  whereas  Egypt  had  formerly  been 
a  region  suited  both  for  horses  and  carriages,  henceforth  it  be- 
came entirely  unfit  for  either.9    Though  a  flat  country  through- 


that  Annate  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  time  of  Rameses  II.:  and  this,  like 

Danaus,  that    he  fled  to  Greece   and  the  rest  of  Herodotus'  account,  shows 

reigned  at  Argos,   and  that  Harnesses  that  this  king  is  the  Sesostris  whose 

was  called  JBgyptus.    The  monuments  actions  he    is   describing.     And  here 

have  enabled  us  to  correct  the  error  again,  in  his  mention  of  the  increased 

respecting   Sethos    and  Rameses,   who  number  of  canals,  Herodotus  evidently 

are  shown  to  be  two  different  kings,  reported  the  deeds   of  another    king, 

father  and  son,  and  the  19th  dynasty  Amun-m-he  III.  (Moans  of  the  Lake), 

began  with  a  different  family,  Rameses  who  is  also  considered  a  claimant  to 

I.,  Sethos    (Sethi,   or  Osirei  I.J,    and  the  name  of  Sesostris;  though  the  use 

Barneses  II. ;  Horus  being  the  last  of  of  chariots  will  not  accord  with   his 

the   18th.    The  flight  of  Annals  was  reign.     For  it  is  evident  that  in  the 

perhaps  confounded  with  that  of  the  time    of  the    Osirtasens,    horses    and 

"  Stranger  Kings,"  who  ruled  about  the  chariots  were  not  known  in  Egypt;  and 

close  of  the   18th  dynasty.    Their  ex-  there  is  no  notice  of  a  horse  or  chariot, 

pulsion  appears  to  agree  with  the  story  or  any  monument,   before  or    during 

of  Danaus  leading  a  colony  to  Argos,  the    reigns    of    those    kingB,    though 

which  Annais,  flying  from  his  brother,  the    customs    of  Egypt    are  so  fully 

could  not  have  done;  and  one  of  the  portrayed   in    the    paintings   at   Beni 

last  of  their   kingB  was    Toonh.     The  Hassan,  and  sufficiently  so  in  the  tombs 

account  given  by  Diodorus  (L  57)   of  at  .the  pyramids  for  this  omission  not 

Armais    endeavouring   to    set   fire    to  to    have    been    accidental.     The   first 

his  brother's    tent  at  night,  is   more  horses  and  chariots  are  represented  at 

probable  than   that  of  the  two .  chil-  Eileithyiaa   of   the  time   of  Ames   or 

dren  related  by  Herodotus.    See  note  4  Amosis,   about  1510  B.C.     Horses  are 

on  ch.  101,  and  note  4  on  ch.  182.—  therefore  supposed  not  to  have  been 

[G.  W.]  '  known  in  Egypt  before  the   18th  dy- 

8  It  is  very  possible  that  the  num-  nasty  (see    Dr.   Pickering's  *  Races   of 

bar  of  canals  may  have  increased  in  Man.'  p.  373) ;  unless  indeed  the  Shep- 
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out  its  whole  extent,  it  is  now  unfit  for  either  horse  or  carriage, 
being  cut. up  by  the  canals,  which  are  extremely  numerous  and 
ran  in  all  directions.  The  king's  object  was  to  supply  Nile 
water  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  situated  in  the  mid-country, 
and  not  lying  upon  the  river;  for  previously  they  had  been 
obliged,  after  the  subsidence  of  the  floods,  to  drink  a  brackish 
water  which  they  obtained  from  wells.1 

109.  Sesostria  also,  they  declared,  made  a  division  of  the  soil 
of  Egypt  among  the  inhabitants,  assigning  square  plots  of 
ground  of  equal  size  to  all,  and  obtaining  his  chief  revenue 
from  the  rent  which  the  holders  were  required  to  pay  him 
year  by  year.  If  the  river  carried  away  any  portion  of  a  man's 
lot,  he  appeared  before  the  king,  and  related  what  had  hap- 
pened;  upon  which  the  king  sent  persons  to  examine,  and 


herd-kings  introduced  them.  They  bred  them  for  the  Persians ;  and  in 
doubtless  came  from  Asia  into  Egypt ;  Solomon's  time  Egypt  wan  noted  for  its 
and  though  the  Egyptians  called  a  hones  (2  Chron.  i.  16,37;  1  KingB  x. 
hone  Hthor  (Htar\  they  used  for  the  29).  The  Arabs  in  the  army  of  Xerxes 
••  mare "  the  Semitic  name  sus,  and  rode  on  camels ;  but  they  were  not  the 
even  susim  (with  the  female  sign  "t"}  people  of  Arabia,  and  it  is  uncertain 
for  "mares/'  the  same  as  the  plural  whether  the  famous  Arab  breed  of 
of  the  Hebrew  word  WD  s&s.  The  horses  was  introduced,  or  was  indige- 
Jews  applied  it  to  a  chariot-hone,  the  nous  in  that  country.  The  Shaso  men- 
horse  for  riding  being  Pharos  (Faros)  tioned  on  the  monuments  are  either  an 

fchfi  (1  KingB  v.  65  Ecek.  xxvii.  13):  Anb  race   in  N.  Arabia,  or  Southern 

V  .1.                     .,            ,          1    , .  Syria,  and  they  are  placed  in  the  lists 

and  the  same  as  the  modern  Arabic  0f  captives  with  the  Pount,  who  appear 

^•^Al^^difHahrL^^  to  be  a  people  of  Anbia  (see  noU  7  on 

man     in  Arabic  and  m  Hebrew  (2  Sam.  oh%  102)     rp^  shaBO  m  probably  the 

U  St       i_    •  A        •      ,    11  j    tv  ,.     .  Shos,  the  name  given  to  the  Shepherds, 

The  chariot  again  (called  IfoUe  m  or   «(Hyk)sos,'?  "(reges)    pastores;" 

^eroglyphics-the   Coptic   osteite)    is  Bnd  ^  j^e^  n.  fell  in  with  them 

Merfu^at    m  Hieratic,  a  Semitic  word  on  mB  expedition  against  "  Atesh,"  or 

agreeing  with  the  Merkebeth  TOSHD  of  « Kadesh,"   they  should  be    a   people 

Hebrew,   which,    like    Bekeb,    M V  is  ^ho  "ye*  m!  "  n%  *£?%    P  * 

'             '                      '      **'  singular  that  the  title  Hyk   "ruler  ' 

derived  from  the  Semitic  rekeb,  erkeb  (which  was  also  given  to  the  Pharaohs), 

(to)  "  ride,"  either  on  a  hone,  a  camel,  should  from  the  crook  apply  doubly 

or  a  car.    Merkeb  in  Arabic  answers  to  to  the  Shepherd-kings.    The  horse  was 

"  monture "  in  French,  and  is  applied  to  known  in  India  at  least  as  early  as 

a  boat  as  well  as  a  camel;  not  that  a  1200    B.C.,    being    mentioned   in    the 

camel,  as  often  supposed,  is  called  the  Vedas,  with  chariots,  but  not  for  riding. 

"ship  of  the  desert,"  but  the  name  is  — [G.  W.] 

rather  transferred  to  ships  from  camels,  *  The   water   nitrates   through    the 

which  were  known  to  Arabs  long  before  alluvial  soil  to  the  inland  wells,  where 

ships.    Horses  seem  to  have  come  ori-  it  is  sweet,  though  sometimes  hard ; 

ginally  from  Asia,  whence  they  wen  and  a  stone  reservoir  of  perfectly  sweet 

introduced  into  Greece;  but  the  Greeks  water  has  lately  been  found,  belonging 

may   have    obtained    them   first   from  to  the  temple  of  Kedeenet  Haboo,  at 

Libya.      MesoDotamia   sent    hones    as  Thebes ;  but  in  the  desert  beyond  the 

part  of  the  tribute  to  Thothmes  III.  of  alluvial    deposit    it    is    brackish,    and 

the  18th  dynasty,  as  well  as  the  neigh-  often  salt.    See  above,  n.  *  on  oh.  93. — 

bouring  people  of  Upper  and  Lower  [G.  W.] 

Botrfi-n,  or  Aot-h-no;  the  Babylonians 
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determine  by  measurement  the  exact  extent  of  the  Iosb  ;  and 
thenceforth  only  such  a  rent  was  demanded  of  him  as  was  pro- 
portionate to  the  reduced  size  of  his  land.  From  this  practice, 
I  think,  geometry  first  came  to  be  known  in  Egypt,4  whence  it 
passed  into  Greece.  The  sun-dial,  however,  and  the  gnomon  * 
with  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  parts,  were  received  by 
the  Greeks  from  the  Babylonians. 

110.  Sesostris  •  was  king  not  only  of  Egypt,  but  also  of 
Ethiopia.  He  was  the  only  Egyptian  monarch  who  ever  ruled 
over  the  latter  country.6  He  left,  as  memorials  of  his  reign, 
the  stone  statues  which  stand  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan, 


4  See  Ap.  ch.  vii.  and  n. •  on  ch.  51.  either  those  of  Tirhaka,  or  of  the  Kings  of 

s  The  gnomon  was  of  course  part  of  Thebes  (sometimes  improperly  included 

every  dial.      Herodotus,   however,  *is  in  Ethiopia), 

correct  in  making  a  difference  between  The  Egyptians  evidently  overran  all 
the  yv&fivv  and  the  w6\os.  The  former,  Ethiopia,  and  part  of  the  interior  of 
called  also  <ttoix*lov,  was  a  perpendi-  Africa,  in  the  time  of  the  1 8th  and  1 9th 
cular  rod,  whose  shadow  indicated  noon,  dynasties,  and  had  long  before,  under 
and  also  by  its  length  a  particular  part  the  Oairtasens  and  Amun-m-hes,  con- 
of  the  day,  being  longest  at  sunrise  and  quered  Negro  tribes.  Thothmes  I.  re- 
sunset.  The  v6\os  was  an  improvement,  corded  other  victories  over  Negroes,  on  a 
and  a  real  dial,  on  which  the  division  of  rock  opposite  Tombos,  as  Amunoph  III. 
the  day  was  'set  off  by  lines,  and  indi-  did  at  Soleb,  over  many  southern  dis- 
cated  by  the  shadow  of  its  gnomon,  tricts  of  Africa;  many  of  which  are 
See  Appendix,  ch.  vii. — [G.  W.]  called  "Dor,"  as  at  the  present  day. 
0  This  cannot  apply  to  any  one  Kgyp-  Barneses  II.,  who  built  part  of  the  Great 
tian  king  in  particular,  as  many  ruled  Temple  at  Gebel  Berkel,  extended  his 
in  Ethiopia;  and  though  Osirtasen  I.  arms  further  than  Amunoph ;  and  the 
(the  original  Sesostris)  may  have  been  first  Osirtasen  overran  a  great  portion  of 
the  first,  the  monuments  show  that  his  Ethiopia  more  than  six  centuries  before, 
successors  of  the  12th  dynasty,  and  Even  Osirtasen  III.  obtained  victories 
others,  ruled  and  erected  buildings  in  over  Negroes  which  are  recorded  at 
Ethiopia.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  Ra~  Semneh ;  though  he  appears  to  be  the 
meses  II.  was  the  first  who  obtained  first  who  made  that  place  the  frontier ; 
possession  of  Napata;  and  though  the  and  to  this  the  beginning  of  actual  rule 
lions  of  Amunoph  III.,  brought  by  the  in  Ethiopia  may  have  been  applied ;  for 
Duke  of  Northumberland  from  Gebel  he  also  has  a  claim  to  the  name  of  Se- 
Berkel,  were  taken  from  Soleb  (the  sostriB.  The  Ptolemies  continued  to 
ancient  name  of  this  place  being  in  the  have  some  possessions  on  the  eastern 
hieroglyphics  upon  them),  it  does  not  coast  of  Abyssinia;  and  the  kings  of 
prove  that  the  Egyptian  arms  extended  Ethiopia  were  in  alliance  with,  or  per- 
no  farther  than  Soleb  in  Amunoph's  haps  tributary  to,  them ;  but  the  nomi- 
time ;  and  the  name  of  a  Thothmes  was  naf  frontier  was  generally  confined  to 
found  at  Gebel  Berkel,  by  the  Duke  of  Nubia.  The  Romans  merely  extended 
Northumberland  and  Colonel  *  Felix,  their  arms  south,  to  prevent  the  depre- 
That  of  Osirtasen  I.,  on  the  substruc-  dations  of  the  half-savage  Ethiopians ; 
tions  of  the  Great  Temple,  may  have  for  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  Petronius 
been  a  later  addition,  not  being  in  the  only  ravaged  the  country  to  Napata, 
sculptures.  (See  n. 7  on  ch.  102.)  Pliny  and  returned  without  making  any  per- 
savs  (vi.  29V  '*  JSgyptiorum  bellis  at-  manent  conquests.  A  fort,  however,  in 
tnta  est  ^Ethiopia,  vicissim  imperi-  the  Dar  Shaikeeh,  of  Roman  oonstruc- 
tando,  serviendoque.  Clara  et  potens  tion,  shows  that  later  emperors  ex- 
etiam  usque  ad  Trojana  bella,  Memnone  tended  their  rule  beyond  the  second 
regnante,  et  Syria)  imperitasse  (earn)  cataract,  and  kept  garrisons  there. 
.  .  .  patet."  He  has  made  a  mistake  Tacitus  says  not  in  his  time. — [G.  W.] 
about  Memnon;  but  the  conquests  are 
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two  of  which,  representing  himself  and  his  wife,  are  thirty 
cubits  in  height,7  while  the  remaining  four,  which  represent  his 
sons,  are  twenty  cubits.  These  are  the  statues,  in  front  of 
which  the  priest  of  Vulcan,  very  many  years  afterwards,  would 
not  allow  Darius  the  Persian8  to  place  a  statue  of  himself; 
"  because,"  he  said,  "  Darius  had  not  equalled  the  achievements 
of  Sesostris  the  Egyptian :  for  while  Sesostris  had  subdued  to 
the  full  as  many  nations  as  ever  Darius  had  brought  under,  he 
had  likewise  conquered  the  Scythians,9  whom  Darius  had  failed 
to  master.  It  was  not  fair,  therefore,  that  he  should  erect  his 
statue  in  front  of  the  offerings  of  a  king,  whose  deeds  he  had 
been  unable  to  surpass."  Darius,  they  say,  pardoned  the  free- 
dom of  this  speech. 

111.  On  the  death  of  Sesostris,  his  son  Pheron,1  the  priests 

7  As  the  cubits  found  in  Egypt  are  before  been  the  reason  of  Cambyses 
1  ft.  8J  in.,  if  Herodotus  reckoned  by  forsaking  the  lenient  line  of  conduct  he 
them  he  would  make  the  statues  more  first  adopted  when  he  conquered  the 
than  51  ft.  high.  A  Colossus  is  lying  country.  See  below,  Book  iii.  ch.  15. — 
at  Memphis  of  Barneses  II.,  which  is  [G.  W.] 

supposed  to  be  one  of  the  two  large  *  (See  Justin  ii.  c.  3.)    The  conquest 

ones  here  mentioned,  and  its  height,  of  the  Scythians  by  Sesostris  is  a  ques- 

when  entire,  would  be  about  42  ft.  8  in.,  tion  still  undecided.     The  monuments 

without  the  plinth,  or  pedestal.    Of  the  represent  a  people  defeated  by  Rameses, 

other  four,  20  cubits  (above  34  ft.)  high,  whose  name,  Sheta  (or  Khita),  bears  a, 

one  seems  to  have  been  found  by  He-  strong  resemblance  to  the  Scythians,  but 

kekyan  Bey;  which  if  entire  would  be  it  is  evident  they  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 

about  34}  feet.    All  these  point  to  the  Mesopotamia,  and  not  in  the  distant 

site  of  the  temple  of  Pthah. — [G.  W.l  Scythia.    It  is  not  impossible  that  they 

8  The  name  of  Darius  occurs  in  the  were  the  same  race,  established  there, 
sculptures,  and  great  part  of  the  prin-  (See  note0  on  ch.  112.)  A  further  ex- 
cipal  Temple  of  £1  Khargeh,  in  the  amination  of  the  monuments  shows  that 
Great  Oasis,  was  built  by  him,  his  name  I  was  wrong  in  the  extent  I  have  given 
being  the  oldest  there.  (At.  Eg.  W.,  vol.  i.  p.  83)  to  the  con- 
He  seems  to  have  treated  the  Egyp-  quests  of  the  Egyptians ;  but  Diodorus 

tians  with  far  more  uniform  lenity  than  extends  their  conquests  still  further, 

the  other  Persian  kings ;  and  though  the  and  speaks  of  the  Bactriana  revolting 

names  of  Cambyses,  Xerxes,  and  Ar-  from  the  rule  of  Osymandyas.    (Diod. 

taxerxes,  occur    on   stelae,  statues,  or  i.  47.)    Strabo  (xv.  p.  978)  says  that 

vases,  they  are  mostly  records  of  persons  "  Sesostris  and  Tearcon  (Tirhaka)  ac- 

who  lived  during  their  reigns,  and  are  tually  went  into  Europe." — [G.  W.l 
not  on  any  monuments  erected  by  them        *  This  name  does  not  agree  with  the 

in  Egypt.    This  accords  with  his  indul-  son  or  successor,  either  of  Osirtasen  I., 

gent  treatment  of  the  priests  mentioned  of  Sethos,  or  of  Bemeses.     Diodorus 

by  Herodotus ;  and  the  remark  of  Dio-  (i.   59)  calls  him   Sesoosis  II.,  Pliny 

dorus,  that  "  he  obtained  while  living  Nuncoreus.    Pheron  has  been  supposed 

the  appellation  of  Divus,"  is  justified  by  to  be  merely  a  corruption  of  Phouro, 

his  having  received  on  the  monuments  "  the  king"  (whence  uneus,  see  note* 

the  same  honours  as  the  old  kings.   The  on  ch.   74),  or  of  Pharaoh,   properly 

reply  of  Darius  to  the  Egyptian  priest  is  Phrah,  t.  e.  "  the  Sun,"  one  of  the  royal 

said  by  Diodorus  (i.  58)  to  have  been,  titles.      Some  suppose  Pheron   to    be 

"  that  he  hoped  not  to  be  inferior  to  Phiaro,    "  the  river,"  retained  in  the 

Sesostris,  if  he  lived  as  long."    But  his  modern    Arabic    Bahr,    "the   ocean" 

mild  government  did  not  prevent  the  (comp.  'Aiccard'j,  an  ancient  name  of  the 

Egyptians  from  rebelling  against  him ;  Nile) ;  and  Phiaro  is  connected  with  the 

and  their  impatience  of  Persian  rule  had  King  Phuron,  or  Nilus,  and  with  the 
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said,  mounted  the  throne.  He  undertook  no  warlike  expedi- 
tions ;  being  struck  with  blindness,  owing  to  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. The  river  had  swollen  to  the  unusual  height  of 
eighteen  cubits,  and  had  overflowed  all  the  fields,  when,  a  sud- 
den wind  arising,  the  water  rose  in  great  waves.  Then  the 
king,  in  a  spirit  of  impious  violence,  seized  his  spear,  and  hurled 
it  into  the  strong  eddies  of  the  stream.  Instantly  he  was 
smitten  with  disease  of  the  eyes,  from  which  after  a  little  while 
he  became  blind,3  continuing  without  the  power  of  vision  for 
ten  years.  At  last,  in  the  eleventh  year,  an  oracular  announce- 
ment reached  him  from  the  city  of  Buto,  to  the  effect,  that 
"  the  time  of  his  punishment  had  run  out,  and  he  should  re- 
cover his  sight  by  washing  his  eyes  with  urine.  He  must  find  a 
woman  who  had  been  faithful  to  her  husband,  and  had  never 
preferred  to  him  another  man."  The  king,  therefore,  first  of 
all  made  trial  of  his  wife,  but  to  no  purpose — he  continued 
as  blind  as  before.  So  he  made  the  experiment  with  other 
women,  until  at  length  he  succeeded,  and  in  this  way  recovered 
his  sight  Hereupon  he  assembled  all  the  women,  except  the 
last,  and  bringing  them  to  the  city  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  Erythrabdlus  (Bed-soil),  he  there  burnt  them  all,  together 
with  the  place  itself.  The  woman  to  whom  he  owed  his  cure, 
he  married,  and  after  his  recovery  was  complete,  he  presented 
offerings  to  all  the  temples  of  any  note,  among  which  the  best 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  two  stone  obelisks  which  he  gave  to 
the  temple  of  the  Sun.3    These  are  magnificent  works ;  each  is 


JEgyptus  of  Manetho,  "the  Nile  being  formant,  who  called  him  Phero, because 

formerly  called  JSgyptus."    (See  n.  ?,  ■  he  was  the  great  Pharaoh  of  the  Jews. 

on  ch.  19.)  (Chronologic  der  JEgypter;  p.  289.)    In 

If  the  Phuron  of  Eratosthenes  was  this  case  the  impiety  and  blindness  of 

really  one  of  the  early  kings  of  the  1 3th  the  monarch  become  traits  of  peculiar 

dynasty,  it  is  possible  that  the  sudden  significance. 

breaking  down  of  the  barrier  of  the  Nile        2  This  is  one  of  the  Greek  ciceroni 

at  Silsilis,  and  the  momentary  submer-  tales.     A  Greek  poet  might  make  a 

sion  of  the  landB  by  the  sudden  flow  of  graceful  story  of  Achilles  and  a  Trojan 

the  water  into  Egypt,  may  be  the  de-  stream,  but  the  prosaic  Egyptians  would 

etructive  inundation  mentioned  by  He-  never  represent  one  of  their  kings  per- 

rodotus. — [G.  W.]  forming  a  feat  so  opposed  to  his  habits, 

Lepeius  regards  this  king  as  Ameno-  and  to  all  their  religious  notions.    The 

phis  or  Menephthah  III.,  the  Pharaoh  story  about  the  women  is  equally  un- 

of  the  Exodus.    (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  b.  i.  Egyptian ;  but  the  mention  of  a  remedy 

sub  fin.)    He  finds  his  name  in  the  Nun-  which  is  still  used  in  Egypt  for  ophthal- 

coreus  or  Nencoreus  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  mia,  Bhows  that  some  simple  fact  has 

xxxvi.  11);  which  he  thinks  that  writer  been  converted  into  a  wholly  improbable 

misread    in   his    authority,    mistaking  tale. — [G.  W.] 

M£Ne<P8HC  for  NENC°P£YC.     He  sup-        3  They  were  therefore  most  probably 

poses  Herodotus  to  have  received  his  at  Heliopolis.    The  height  of  100  cubits, 

account  of  the  king  from  a  Semitic  in-  at  least  150  feet,  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
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made  of  a  single  stone,  eight  cubits  broad,  and  a  hundred  cubits 
in  height. 

112.  Pheron,  they  said,  was  succeeded  by  a  man  of  Memphis, 
whose  name,  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  was  Proteus.4 
There  is  a  sacred  precinct  of  this  king  in  Memphis,  which  is 
very  beautiful,  and  richly  adorned,  situated  south  of  the  great 
temple  of  Vulcan.  Phoenicians  from  the  city  of  Tyre  dwell  all 
round  this  precinct,  and  the  whole  place  is  known  by  the  name 
of  "  the  camp  of  the  Tyrians." 5  Within  the  enclosure  stands  a 
temple,  which  is  called  that  of  Venus  the  Stranger.9    I  con- 


found hi  Egypt,  the  highest  being  less  cian  Shepherds,"  who  were  expelled  from 

than  100  feet.    The  mode  of  raising  an  Egypt  after  occupying  the  Memphite 

obelisk  seems  to  have  been  by  tilting  it  throne.     The  Egyptians  seem  also  to 

from  an  inclined  plane  into  a  pit,  at  the  have  changed  the  name  of  Sur  into  Tur. 

bottom  of  which  the  pedestal  was  placed  (See  note  4,  ch.  116.)    The  above  mia- 

to  receive  it,  a  wheel  or  roller  of  wood  take  of  Trojan  for  Tyrian  is  confirmed 

being  fastened  on  each  side  to  the  end  by  the  name  of  the  place  being  written 

of  the  obelisk,  which  enabled  it  to  run  in    those  quarries    "the  land  of  the 

down  the  wall  opposite  the   inclined  Phoenix"  or  Phoenicians.     "  Tros  Tyri- 

plane  to  its  proper  position.      During  usque"   (Virg.  JEn.  i.  574)   were    not 

this  operation  it  was  dragged  by  ropes  always  kept  distinct. — [G.  W.] 

up  the  inclined  plane,  and  then  gradu-  •  This    was    evidently  ABtarte*,    the 

ally  lowered  into  the  pit  as  soon  as  it  Venus  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians. 

had  been  tilted.    (See  the  representa-  Herodotus  is    correct   in   saying  that 

tion  of  the  mode  of  raising  an  obelisk  nowhere  else  had  she  a  temple  dedi- 

on  the  pedestal  of  that  at  Constanti-  cated  to  her  under  that  name,  and  an 

nople.)    The  name  obelisk  is  not  Egyp-  intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians  may 

tian  but  Greek,  from  obelos,  a  "  spit  *'  have  led  to  her  worship  at  Memphis, 

(infra,   ch.   135).      The  Arabs  call  it  The  notion  of  her  being  Helen  arose 

'meselleh,  a  "  packing  needle." — [G.  W.]  from  the  Greek  habit  of  seeing  Homeric - 

4  This  is  evidently  a  Greek  Btory.  personages  everywhere.  (See  note  8  on 
Diodorus  (i.  62)  says  "the  Egyptians  ch.  106.)  The  Venus  Urania  of  ChusaB 
called  this  king  Cetes,"  which  is  also  a  was  Athor  of  Egypt.  (See  n.  ',  ch.  40; 
Greek  name.  Herodotus  has  apparently  and  n.  8,  ch.  41.)  Astarte*  is  mentioned 
transformed  the  God  of  the  precinct  on  the  monuments  as  a  Goddess  of  the 
(who  seems  to  have  been  Dagon,  the  Sheta  or  Khita.  It  is  now  generally 
Phoenician  Fish-God,  often  worshipped  supposed  that  this  people  were  the  Hit- 
together  with  Astarte)  into  a  king  who  tites,  whose  country  extended  to  the 
dedicated  the  precinct. — [G.  W.]  Euphrates.  Joshua  (i.  4)  indeed  showB 
^  *  Many  places  in  Egypt  were  called  that  it  reached  to  that  river,  when  he 
"  camps/1  where  foreigners  lived  apart  says  "  from  the  wilderness  and  this 
from  the  Egyptians,  as  the  "  camps  '  of  Lebanon  even  unto  the  great  river,  the 
the  lonianB  and  Cariane  (ch.  154)  ;  of  river  Euphrates,  all  the  land  of  the  Hit- 
the  Babylonians,  afterwards  occupied  by  tites"  (Khitim) ;  and  "  the  kingB  of  the 
a  Roman  legion  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  1 144) ;  Hittites  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians  " 
and  of  the  Jews  (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  1.  are  spoken  of  (2  Kings  vii.  6)  as  the 
xiv.  c.  8,  s.  2).  The  "  'Trojan "  camp  or  terror  of  the  Syrians  in  the  time  of 
-village  near  the  quarries  of  the  Eastern  Elisha.  On  the  monuments  the  Khita 
hills  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  H47)  should  pro-  (or  Sheta)  are  placed  next  to  Naharayn 
bably  have  been  the  "  Tyrian"  called  in  the  lists  of  Eastern  nations,  enemies 
from  the  same  people — the  Phoenicians  of  the  Egyptians,  and  defeated  by  them. 
of  Tyre  mentioned  by  Herodotus  ;  and  At  the  Memnonium  they  are  represented 
there  is  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  routed  by  Barneses  II.,  and  flying  across 
Egyptians  had  granted  to  that  com*  a  river,  on  which  stands  the  fort  of  Atesh 
mercial  people  the  privilege  of  residing  or  Ketesh,  the  same  that  is  mentioned 
in  a  quarter  of  Memphis  than  that  they  in  the  large  inscription  at  Aboosimbel 
were  a  remnant  of  Manetho's  "  Phoeni-  recording  the  defeat  of  the  Khita  (or 
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jecture  the  building  to  have  been  erected  to  Helen,  the  daughter 
of  Tyndarus;  first,  because  she,  as  I  have  heard  say,  passed 
some  time  at  the  court  of  Proteus ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
temple  is  dedicated  to  Venus  the  Stranger ;  for  among  all  the 
many  temples  of  Venus  there  is  no  other  where  the  goddess 
bears  this  title. 

113.  The  priests,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  on  the  subject  of 
Helen,7  informed  me  of  the  following  particulars.  When 
Alexander  had  carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta,  he  took  ship  and 
sailed  homewards.  On  his  way  across  the  Egean  a  gale  arose,8 
which  drove  him  from  his  course  and  took  him  down  to  the  sea 
of  Egypt ;  hence,  as  the  wind  did  not  abate,  he  was  carried  on 
to  the  coast,  when  he  went  ashore,  landing  at  the  Salt-Pans,*  in 
that  mouth  of  the  Nile  which  is  now  called  the  Canobic.1  At 
this  place  there  stood  upon  the  shore  a  temple,  which  still 
exists,  dedicated  to  Hercules.  If  a  slave  runs  away  from  his 
master,  and  taking  sanctuary  at  this  shrine  gives  himself  up  to 
the  god,  and  receives  certain  sacred  marks  upon  his  -person,8 
whosoever  his  master  may  be,  he  cannot  lay  hand  on  him. 
This  law  still  remained  unchanged  to  my  time.  Hearing,  there- 
fore, of  the  custom  of  the  place,  the  attendants  of  Alexander 
deserted  him,  and  fled  to  the  temple,  where  they  sat  as  sup- 
pliants.   While  there,  wishing  to  damage  their  master,  they 


Sheta)  in  the  5th  year  of  the  same  — £0.  W.] 

Pharaoh.     There  too  their  country  is  ■  There  were  several  of  these  saltpans 

called  a  region  of  Nahri  or  Naharayn  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Efeypt. 

(Mesopotamia).      Carchemish    is    sup-  Those  near  Pelusium  are  mentioned  in 

posed  to  have  belonged  to  them.    It  is  ch.  15. — [G.  W.] 

very  probable  (as  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  also  Cf.  Stephen  of  Byzantium  ad  voc. 

supposes)  that  the  Khita  or  Hittites  Taotx^au 

were  a  tribe  of  Scythians  who  had  ad-  *  This  branch  of  the  Nile  entered  the 
yanced  to  and  settled  on  the  Euphrates,  sea  a  little  to  the  £.  of  the  town  of 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Hittites  and  Canopus,  close  to'  Heracleum,  which 
Syrians  bought  Egyptian  chariots  im-  some  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  Thonis. 
ported  by  Solomon's  merchants  (1  Kings  It  is  still  traced  near  the  W.  end  of  the 
x.  29)  at  a  later  period  of  Egyptian  Lake  Etko,  and  near  it  are  ruins  sup- 
history.— [G.  W.]  posed  to  be  the  site  of  the  city  of  Her- 

f  The  eagerness  of  the    Greeks    to  cules,  where  the  temple  stood.     This 

"  inquire "  after  events  mentioned  by  temple  still    existed   in  the    time   of 

Homer,  and  the  readiness  of  the  Egyp-  Strabo.    It  may  have  been  dedicated  to 

tians  to  take  advantage  of  it,  are  shown  the  Tynan  Hercules. — [G.  W.] 

in  this  story  related  to  Herodotus.   The  '  *  Showing  they  were  dedicated  to  the 

fact  of  Homer    having    believed  that  service  of  the  Deity.    To  set  a  mark  on 

Helen  went  to  Egypt,  only  proves  that  any  one  as  a  protection  was  a  very  an- 

the  story  was  not  invented  in  Hero-  cient  custom.    Cp.  Gen.  iv.  15;  Esek. 

dotufl'  time,  but  was  current  long  before,  ix.   6;    and  Revelations.     The   word 

— TG.  W.]  "  mark  n  in  Ezekiel  is  tau,  \n,  the  Efcyp- 

■  Storms  on  that  coast  are  not  unusual  tian  sign  of  life. — [G.  W.l  T 

now.    Ammianus  (xxvi.   IT))  mentions  The  custom  seems  to  be  referred  to 

some  very  violent  winds  at  Alexandria,  by  St.  Paul  (Gal.  vi.  17). 
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accused  him  to  the  Egyptians,  narrating  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  rape  of  Helen  and  the  wrong  done  to  Menelaus.  These 
charges  they  brought,  not  only  before  the  priests,  but  also 
before  the  warden  of  that  mouth  of  the  river,  whose  name  was 
ThSnis.3 

114.  As  soon  as  he  received  the  intelligence,  Thdnis  sent  a 
message  to  Proteus,  who  was  at  Memphis,  to  this  effect :  "  A 
stranger  is  arrived  from  Greece ;  he  is  by  race  a  Teucrian,  and 
has  done  a  wicked  deed  in  the  country  from  which  he  is  come. 
Having  beguiled  the  wife  of  the  man  whose  guest  he  was,  he 
carried  her  away  with  him,  and  much  treasure  also.  Com- 
pelled by  stress  of  weather,  he  has  now  put  in  here.  Are  we  to 
let  him  depart  as  he  came,  or  shall  we  seize  what  he  has 
brought?"  Proteus  replied,  "Seize  the  man,  be  he  who  he 
may,  that  has  dealt  thus  wickedly  with  his  friend,  and  bring 
him  before  me,  that  I  may  hear  what  he  will  say  for  himself." 

115.  Thorns,  on  receiving  these  orders,  arrested  Alexander, 
and  stopped  the  departure  of  his  ships ;  then,  taking  with  him 
Alexander,  Helen,  the  treasures,  and  also  the  fugitive  slaves,  he 
went  up  to  Memphis.  When  all  were  arrived,  Proteus  asked 
Alexander,  "who  he  was,  and  whence  he  had  come?"  Alex- 
ander replied  by  giving  his  descent,  the  name  of  his  country, 
and '  a  true  account  of  his  late  voyage.  Then  Proteus  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  how  he  got  possession  of  Helen.  In  his  reply 
Alexander  became  confused,  and  diverged  from  the  truth, 
whereon  the  slaves  interposed,  confuted  his  statements,  and  told 
the  whole  history  of  the  crime.  Finally,  Proteus  delivered 
judgment  as  follows :  "  Did  I  not  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  no  stranger  driven  to  my  country  by 
adverse  winds  should  ever  be  put  to  death,  I  would  certainly 
have  avenged  the  Greek  by  slaying  thee.  Thou  basest  of 
men, — after  accepting  hospitality,  to  do  so  wicked  a  deed ! 
First,  thou  didst  seduce  the  wife  of  thy  own  host — then,  not 
content  therewith,  thou  must  violently  excite  her  mind,  and 
steal  her  away  from  her  husband.  Nay,  even  so  thou  wert  not 
satisfied,  but  on  leaving,  thou  must  plunder  the  house  in  which 
thou  hadst  been  a  guest  Now  then,  as  I  think  it  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  put  no  stranger  to  death,  I  suffer  thee  to 
depart ;  but  the  woman  and  the  treasures  I  shall  not  permit  to 
be  carried  away.    Here  they  must  stay,  till  the  Greek  stranger 

8  Thdnis,  or  Th6n,  called  by  Hero-  the  name  of  a  town  on  the  Canopic 
dotus  governor  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  branch.  See  note  *  on  ch.  1 13. — [G.  W.] 
th?  Nile,  is  said  by  othera  to  have  been 
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comes  in  person  and  takes  them  back  with  him.  For  thyself 
and  thy  companions,  I  command  thee  to  begone  from  my  land 
within  the  space  of  three  days — and  I  warn  you,  that  otherwise 
at  the  end  of  that  time  you  will  be  treated  as  enemies." 

116.  Such  was  the  tale  told  me  by  the  priests  concerning  the 
arrival  of  Helen  at  the  court  of  Proteus.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Homer  was  acquainted  with  this  story,  and  while  discarding  it, 
because  he  thought  it  less  adapted  for  epic  poetry  than  the  ver- 
sion which  he  followed,  showed  that  it  was  not  unknown  to  him. 
This  is  evident  from  the  travels  which  he  assigns  to  Alexander 
in  the  Iliad — and  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  has  nowhere 
else  contradicted  himself — making  him  be  carried  out  of  his 
course  on  his  return  with  Helen,  and  after  divers  wanderings 
come  at  last  to  Sidon4  in  Phoenicia.  The  passage  is  in  the 
Bravery  of  Diomed,6  and  the  words  are  as  follows : — 

41  There  were  the  robes,  many-coloured,  the  work  of  Sidonian  women : 
They  from  Sidon  had  come,  what  time  god-shaped  Alexander 
Over  the  broad  sea  brought,  that  way,  the  high-born  Helen." 

In  the  Odyssey  also  the  same  fact  is  alluded  to,  in  these 
words  :6 — 

"  Such,  so  wisely  prepared,  were  the  drugs  that  her  stores  afforded, 
Excellent ;  gift  which  once  Polydamna,  partner  of  Thdnis, 
Gave  her  in  Egypt,  where  many  the  simples  that  grow  in  the  meadows, 
Potent  to  cure  in  part,  in  part  as  potent  to  injure." 

4  Sidon,  now  Sayda,  signifies  "  fishing  quarter  in  breadth. — [G.  W.] 
place/*  and  Sayd  in  Arabic  is  applied  to        *  II.  vi.  290-2.     It  has  been  ques- 

"  fish  "  or  "  game."    The  first  letter,  S.  tioned  whether  this  reference  to  a  por- 

Ta,  or  Tz,  is  the  same  in  Hebrew  as  that  tion  of  the  Iliad  as  "  The  Bravery  of 

of  Tyre,  Stir,  or  Tzur,  and  these  towns ,  Diomed  "  can  have  come  from  the  hand 

are  now  called  Sur  (Soor)  and  Sayda.  of  Herodotus.  (Valcknaer  ad  loc.  Heyne 

See  n.  on  B.  vii.  ch.  72.     The  tormina-  ad  Horn.  II.  vol.  viii.  p.  787.)    But  there 

tion  of  Sidon    signified  "great."      In  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for 

Joshua  zi.  8,  and  xix.  28,  "  great  Zidon"  doubting  a  passage  which  is  in  all  the 

is  a  doubtful  reading.    Herodotus  very  MSS.,  and  has  no  appearance  of  being 

properly  ranks  the  Sidonians  before  the  an  interpolation.     As  early  as  Plato's 

Tynans  (viii.  67),  and  Isaiah  calls  Tyre  time  portions  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 

daughter  of  Sidon  (xxiii.    12),  having  were  certainly  distinguished  by  special 

been  founded  by  the  Sidonians.     Sidon  titles   (see    Plat.    Cratyl.   p.   428,  C.  ; 

is  in  Genesis  (x.  19),  but  no  Tyre;  and  Minos,  p.  319,  D.),  and  it  is  probable 

Homer  only  mentions  Sidon  and  not  that  the  practice  of  so  distinguishing 

"  Tyre,"  as  Strabo  observes.   It  may  be  them  began  with  the  early  Rhapsodists. 

"  doubtful  which  was  the  metropolis  of  The  objection  that  the  passage  quoted 

Phoenicia,"  in  later  times ;  Sidon,  how-  is  from  II.  vi.,  and  not  II.  v.,  which  now 

ever,  appears  to  be  the  older  city  (xvi.  bears  the  title  of  "  Diomed's  Bravery," 

p.  1075).    Plutarch  might  doubt  the  is  of  no  importance,   for  our  present 

great  antiquity  of  Tyre,  not  being  no-  division  of  the  books  dates  from  Aria- 

ticed  by  Homer  and  "  other  old  and  tarchus,  and  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  a 

wise    men;"    but  it  is  mentioned  by  portion  of  the  sixth  book  may  have  been 

Joshua  (xix.  29).    Q.  Curtius  (iv.  4)  oon-  included  under  the  heading   confined 

aiders  that  both  it  and  Sidon  were  afterwards  to  the  fifth, 
founded  by  Agenor.  The  modern  Sidon  *  Odyss.  iv.  227-230. 
is  small,  not  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  a 
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Menelaus  too,   in  the  same  poem,  thus  addresses  Telema- 
chus  :7 — 


Much  did  I  long  to  return,  but  the  Gods  still  kept  me  in  Egypt— 
Angry  because  I  had  failed  to  pay  them  their  hecatombs  duly." 


In  these  places  Homer  shows  himself  acquainted  with  the 
voyage  of  Alexander  to  Egypt,  for  Syria  borders  on  Egypt,  and 
the  Phoenicians,  to  whom  Sidon  belongs,  dwell  in  Syria. 

117.  From  these  various  passages,  and  from  that  about  Sidon 
especially,  it  is  clear  that  Homer  did  not  write  the  Cypria.8 
For  there  it  is  said  that  Alexander  arrived  at  Ilium  with  Helen 
on  the  third  day  after  he  left  Sparta,  the  wind  having  been 
favourable,  and  the  sea  smooth ;  whereas  in  the  Iliad,  the  poet 
makes  him  wander  before  he  brings  her  home.  Enough,  how- 
ever, for  the  present  of  Homer  and  the  Cypria. 

118.  I  made  inquiry  of  the  priests,  whether  the  story  which 
the  Greeks  tell  about  Ilium  is  a  fable,  or  no.  In  reply  they 
related  the  following  particulars,  of  which  they  declared,  that 
Menelaus  had  himself  informed  them.  After  the  rape  of  Helen, 
a  vast  army  of  Greeks,  wishing  to  render  help  to  Menelaus,  set 
sail  for  the  Teucrian  territory;  on  their  arrival  they  disem- 
barked, and  formed  their  camp,  after  which  they  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Ilium,  of  whom  Menelaus  was  one.  The  embassy  was 
received  within  the  walls,  and  demanded  the  restoration  of 
Helen  with  the  treasures  which  Alexander  had  carried  off,  and 
likewise  required  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  done.  The  Teu- 
crians  gave  at  once  the  answer  in  which  they  persisted  ever 
afterwards,  backing  their  assertions  sometimes  even  with  oaths, 
to  wit,  that  neither  Helen,  nor  the  treasures  claimed,  were  in 
their  possession, — both  the  one  and  the  other  had  remained, 
they  said,  in  Egypt ;  and  it  was  not  just  to  come  upon  them  for 
what  Proteus,  king  of  Egypt,  was  detaining.  The  Greeks, 
imagining  that  the  Teucrians  were  merely  laughing  at  them, 
laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  never  rested  until  they  finally  took 
it.  As,  however,  no  Helen  was  found,  and  they  were  still  told 
the  same  story,  they  at  length  believed  in  its  truth,  and  de- 
spatched Menelaus  to  the  court  of  Proteus. 

119.  So  Menelaus  travelled  to  Egypt,  and  on  his  arrival 


7  Odyas.  iv.  351-2.  Arist.  Poet.  23 ;  Procl.  471-6,  ed.  Oaisf.) 

*  The  criticism  here  is  better  than  It  was  probably  written  by  Stasinus. 

the  argument.    There  can  be  no  doubt  (Athen.  viii.  p.  334;   Schol.   II.  i.   5; 

that  Homer  was  not  the  author  of  the  Tzetzes  Chil.  ii.  710.) 

rambling  epic  called  'The  Cypria.'  (Cf. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  Memphis,  and  related  all  that  had 
happened.  He  met  with  the  utmost  hospitality,  received 
Helen  back  unharmed,  and  recovered  all  his  treasures.  After 
this  friendly  treatment  Menelaus,  they  said,  behaved  most  un- 
justly towards  the  Egyptians ;  for  as  it  happened  that  at  the 
time  when  he  wanted  to  take  his  departure,  he  was  detained  by 
the  wind  being  contrary,  and  as  he  found  this  obstruction  con- 
tinue, he  had  recourse  to  a  most  wicked  expedient.  He  seized, 
they  said,  two  children  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  offered 
them  up  in  sacrifice.9  When  this  became  known,  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  was  stirred,  and  they  went  in  pursuit  of 
Menelaus,  who,  however,  escaped  with  his  ships  to  Libya,  after 
which  the  Egyptians  could  not  say  whither  he  went.  The  rest 
they  knew  full  well,  partly  by  the  inquiries  which  they  had 
made,  and  partly  from  the  circumstances  having  taken  place  in 
their  own  land,  and  therefore  not  admitting  of  doubt. 

120.  Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  Egyptian  priests  and 
I  am  myself  inclined  to  regard  as  true  all  that  they  say  of 
Helen  from  the  following  considerations  : — If  Helen  had  been  at 
Troy,  the  inhabitants  would,  I  think,  have  given,  her  up  to  the 
Greeks,  whether  Alexander  consented  to  it  or  no.  For  surely 
neither  Priam,  nor  his  family,  could  have  been  so  infatuated  as 
to  endanger  their  own  persons,  their  children,  and  their  city, 
merely  that  Alexander  might  possess  Helen.  At  any  rate,  if 
they  determined  to  refuse  at  first,  yet  .afterwards  when  so  many 
of  the  Trojans  fell  on  every  encounter  with  the  Greeks,  and 
Priam  too  in  each  battle  lost  a  son,  or  sometimes  two,  or  three, 
or  even  more,  if  we  may  credit  the  epic  poets,  I  do  not  believe 
that  even  if  Priam  himself  had  been  married  to  her  he  would 
have  declined  to  deliver  her  up,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the 
series  of  calamities  to  a  close.  Nor  was  it  as  if  Alexander  had 
been  heir  to  the  crown,  in  which  case  he  might  have  had  the 
chief  management  of  affairs,  since  Priam  was  already  old. 
Hector,  who  was  his  elder  brother,  and  a  far  braver  man,  stood 
before  him,  and  was  the  heir  to  the  kingdom  on  the  death  of 
their  father  Priam.    And  it  could  not  be  Hector's  interest  to 


9  This  story  recalls  the  "  Sanguine  but  it  must  be  quite  evident  that  such 

plac&stis  Yentos,  et  virgine  csesa,"  Virg.  a  custom  was    inconsistent    with   the 

JEn.  ii.  116,  and  Herodotus  actually  re-  habits  of  the  civilised  Egyptians,  and 

cords  human  sacrifices  in  Achaia,   or  Herodotus  has  disproved  the  probability 

Phthiotis  (vii.  197).     Some  have  attri-  of  human  sacrifices  in  Egypt  by  his  judi- 

buted  human  sacrifices  to  the   Egyp-  cious  remarks  in  ch.  45.    ^Seenote'ad 

tians;  and  Virgil  says  "  Quia  illaudati  loc.J — [G.  W.] 
nescit   Busiridis  aras  "  (Georg.  iii.  5) ; 
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uphold  his  brother  in  his  wrong,  when  it  brought  such  dire 
calamities  upon  himself  and  the  other  Trojans.  But  the  fact 
was  that  they  had  no  Helen  to  deliver,  and  so  they  told  the 
Greeks,  but  the  Greeks  would  not  believe  what  they  said — 
Divine  Providence,  as  I  think,  so  willing,  that  by  their  utter 
destruction  it  might  be  made  evident  to  all  men  that  when 
great  wrongs  are  done,  the  gods  will  surely  visit  them  with  * 
great  punishments.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  view  of  the  matter.  \f 
'  121.  (1.)  When  Proteus  died,  Khampsinitus,1  the  priests  in- 
formed me,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  His  monuments  were, 
the  western  gateway  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  the  two  sta- 
tues which  stand  in  front  of  this  gateway,  called  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  one  Summer,  the  other  Winter,  each  twenty-five 
cubits  in  height.  The  statue  of  Summer,  which  is  the  northern- 
most of  the  two,  is  worshipped  by  the  natives,  and  has  offerings 
made  to  it ;  that  of  Winter,  which  stands  towards  the  south,  is 
treated  in  exactly  the  contrary  way.  King  Khampsinitus  was 
possessed,  they  said,  of  great  riches  in  silver, — indeed  to  such 
an  amount,  that  none  of  the  princes,  his  successors,  surpassed  or 
even  equalled  his  wealth.  For  the  better  custody  of  this 
money,  he  proposed  to  build  a  vast  chamber  of  hewn  stone,  one 
side  of  which  was  to  form  a  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  his  palace. 
The  builder,  therefore,  having  designs  upon  the  treasures,  con- 
trived, as  he  was  making  the  building,  to  insert  in  this  wall  a 
stone,3  which  could  easily  be  removed  from  its  place  by  two 
men,  or  even  by  one.  So  the  chamber  was  finished,  and  the 
king's  money  stored  away  in  it.  Time  passed,  and  the  builder 
fell  sick,  when  finding  his  end  approaching,  he  called. for  his 


1  This  is  evidently  the  name  of  a  him  to  have  reigned  after  the  founders 

Remeses,  and  not  of  a  king  of  an  early  of  the  pyramids,  and  at  least  as  late  as 

dynasty.      The  first  individual  called  the  1 8th  or  19th  dynasty,  as  those  py- 

Renieses  mentioned  on  the  monuments  ramidal  towers   (called    Propylsea    by 

was  a  person  of  the  family  of  Amosis,  Herodotus)  were  nojb  added  to  temples 

the  first  king  of  the    18th-   dynasty,  till  the  accession  of  the  18th  dynasty. 

Some  chambers  in  the  great  temple  at  See  below,  ch.  155,  note  4. — [Q.  W.] 

Hedeenet  Haboo,  built  by  Remeses  III.,  9  This  story  has  been  repeated  in  the 

where  the  gold  and  silver  vases  and  Pecorone  of  Ser  Giovanni,  a  Florentine 

other  precious  things  are  portrayed  in  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  substi- 

the  sculptures,  recall  the  treasury  of  tutes  a  doge  of  Venice  for  the  king. 

Rhampeinitus ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  Also  in  other  tales.    (See  Dunlop's  Hist. 

(a«  suggested  in  At.  Eg.  vols.  i.  p.  85,  ii.  of  Fiction,  vol.  ii.  p.  382.)     A  secret 

358,  and  in  Hater.  Hiera.  p.  96)  that  entrance    by  a   moveable    stone  is    a 

these  were  the  same  king.     Diodorus  favourite  notion  of  the  Arabs,  owing  to 

calls  him  Rhamphis.     Herodotus  says  many    hidden    passages    in    Egyptian 

he  erected  the  great  Propylsa  on  the  temples  having  been  closed  by  the  same 

West  of  the  temple  of  Pthah  (Vulcan),  means.— [G.  W.] 
at  Memphis,  which  would  also  prove 

M  2 
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two  sons,  and  related  to  them  the  contrivance  he  had  made  in 
the  king's  treasure-chamber,  telling  them  it  was  for  their  sakes 
he  had  done  it,  that  so  they  might  always  live  in  affluence. 
Then  he  gave  them  clear  directions  concerning  the  mode  of 
removing  the  stone,  and  communicated  the  measurements,  bid- 
ding them  carefully  keep  the  secret,  whereby  they  would  be 
Comptrollers  of  the  Eoyal  Exchequer  so  long  as  they  lived. 
Then  the  father  died,  and  the  sons  were  not  slow  in  setting  to 
work :  they  went  by  night  to  the  palace,  found  the  stone  in  the 
wall  of  the  building,  and  having  removed  it  with  ease,  plun- 
dered the  treasury  of  a  round  sum. 

(2.)  When  the  king  next  paid  a  visit  to  the  apartment,  he 
was  astonished  to  see  that  the  money  was  sunk  in  some  of  the 
vessels  wherein  it  was  stored  away.  Whom  to  accuse,"  how- 
ever, he  knew  not,  as  the  seals  were  all  perfect,  and  the  fasten- 
ings of  the  room  secure.  Still  each  time  that  he  repeated  his 
visits,  he  found  that  more  money  was  gone.  The  thieves  in 
truth  never  stopped,  but  plundered  the  treasury  ever  more  and 
more.  At  last  the  king  determined  to  have  some  traps3  made, 
and  set  near  the  vessels  which  contained  his  wealth.  This  was 
done,  and  when  the  thieves  came,  as  usual,  to  the  treasure- 
chamber,  and  one  of  them  entering  through  the  aperture,  made 
straight  for  the  jars,  suddenly  he  found  himself  caught  in  one  of 
the  traps.  Perceiving  that  he  was  lost*  he  instantly  called  his 
brother,  and  telling  him  what  had  happened,  entreated  him  to 
enter  as  quickly  as  possible  and  cut  off  his  head,  that  when  his 
body  should  be  discovered  it  might  not  be  recognised,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  ruin  upon  both.  The  other 
thief  thought  the  advice  good,  and  was  persuaded  to  follow  it ; 
— then,  fitting  the  stone  into  its  place,  he  went  home,  taking 
with  him  his  brother's  head. 

(3.)  When  day  dawned,  the  king  came  into  the  room,  and 
marvelled  greatly  to  see  the  body  of  the  thief  in  the  trap  with- 
out a  head,  while  the  building  was  still  whole,  and  neither 
entrance  nor  exit  was  to  be  seen  anywhere.  In  this  perplexity 
he  commanded  the  body  of  the  dead  man  to  be  hung  up  out- 
side the  palace  wall,  and  set  a  guard  to  watch  it,  with  orders 
that  if  any  persons  were  seen  weeping  or  lamenting  near  the 
place,  they  should  be  seized  and  brought  before  him.     When 


*  Traps  for  birds  and  hyaenas  are  the  robber  and  his  brother  were  unable 
often  represented  in  the  paintings  (see  to  open  would  require  to  be  very  inge- 
above  note3,  ch.  77);    but  one  which    niouslv  contrived.— [O.  W.j 


Chap.  121. 
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the  mother  heard  of  this  exposure  of  the  corpse  of  her  son,  she 
took  it  sorely  to  heart,  and  spoke  to  her  surviving  child,  bidding 
him  devise  some  plan  or  other  to  get  back  the  body,  and 
threatening,  that  if  he  did  not  exert  himself,  she  would  go  her- 
self to  the  king,  and  denounce  him  as  the  robber. 

(4.)  The  son  said  all  he  could  to  persuade  her  to  let  the 
matter  rest,  but  in  vain;  she  still  continued  to  trouble  him, 
until  at  last  he  yielded  to  her  importunity,  and  contrived  as 
follows: — Filling  some  skins  with  wine,  he  loaded  them  on 
donkeys,  which  he  drove  before  hinj.  till  he  came  to  the  place 
where  the  guards  were  watching  the  dead  body,  when  pulling 
two  or  three  of  the  skins  towards  him,  he  untied  some  of  the 
necks  which  dangled  by  the  asses'  sides.     The  wine  poured 
freely  out,  whereupon  he  began  to  beat  his  head,  and  shout 
with  all  his  might,  seeming  not  to  know  which  of  the  donkeys 
he  should  turn  to  first    When  the  guards  saw  the  wine  running, 
delighted  to  profit  by  the  occasion,  they  rushed  one  and  all  into 
the  road,  each  with  some  vessel  or  other,  and  caught  the  liquor 
as  it  was  spilling.    The  driver  pretended  anger,  and  loaded 
them  with  abuse ;  whereon  they  did  their  best  to  pacify  him, 
until  at  last  he  appeared  to  soften,  and  recover  his  good  hu- 
mour, drove  his  asses  aside  out  of  the  road,  and  set  to  work  to 
re-arrange  their  burthens ;  meanwhile,  as  he  talked  and  chatted 
with  the  guards,  one  of  them  began  to  rally  him,  and  make  him 
laugh,  whereupon  he  gave  them  one  of  the  skins  as  a  gift. 
They  now  made  up  their  minds  to  sit  down  and  have  a  drinking- 
bout  where  they  were,  so  they  begged  him  to  remain  and  drink 
with  them.     Then  the  man  let  himself  be  persuaded,  and 
stayed.    As  the  drinking   went  on,  they  grew  very  friendly 
together,  so  presently  he  gave  them  another  skin,  upon  which 
they  drank  so  copiously  that  they  were  all  overcome  with  the 
liquor,  and  growing  drowsy  lay  down,  and  fell  asleep  on  the 
spot.     The  thief  waited  till  it  was  the  dead  of  the  night,  and 
then  took  down  the  body  of  his  brother;    after  which,   in 
mockery,  he  shaved  off  the  right  side  of  all  the  soldiers'  beards,4 


4  This  is  a  curious  mistake  for  any 
one  to  make  who  had  been  in  Egypt, 
since  the  soldiero  had  no  beards,  and  it 
was  the  custom  of  all  classes  to  shave. 
This  we  know  from  ancient  authors, 
and,  above  all,  from  the  sculptures, 
where  the  only  persons  who  have  beards 
are  foreigners.  Herodotus  even  allows 
that  the  Egyptians  shaved  their  heads 


and  beards  (ch.  36;  op.  Gen.  xli.  4). 
Joseph,  when  sent  for  from  prison  by 
Pharaoh,  "  shaved  himself  and  changed 
his  raiment."  Herodotus  could  not 
have  learnt  this  story  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  it  is  evidently  from  a  Greek 
source.  The  robber  would  have  been 
too  intent  on  his  object  to  lose  time  or 
run  the  risk  of  waking  the  guards.   The 


i 
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and  so  left  them.  Laying  his  brother's  body  upon  the  asses,  he 
carried  it  home  to  his  mother,  having  thus  accomplished  the 
thing  that  she  had  required  of  him. 

(5.)  When  it  came  to  the  king's  ears  that  the  thief  s  body 
was  stolen  away,  he  was  sorely  vexed.  Wishing,  therefore, 
whatever  it  might  cost,  to  catch  the  man  who  had  contrived  the 
trick,  he  had  recourse  (the  priests  said)  to  an  expedient,  which 
I  can  scarcely  credit.  He  sent  his  own  daughter5  to  the  com- 
mon stews,  with  orders  to  admit  all  comers,  but  to  require  every 
man  to  tell  her  what  was  the  cleverest  and  wickedest  thing  he 
had  done  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  If  any  one  in  reply 
told  her  the  story  of  the  thief,  she  was  to  lay  hold  of  him  and 
not  allow  him  to  get  away.  The  daughter  did  as  her  father 
willed,  whereon  the  thief,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  king's 
motive,  felt  a  desire  to  outdo  him  in  craft  and  cunning.  Ac- 
cordingly he  contrived  the  following  plan : — He  procured  the 
corpse  of  a  man  lately  dead,  and  cutting  off  one  of  the  arms  at 
the  shoulder,  put  it  under  his  dress,  and  so  went  to  the  king's 
daughter.  When  she  put  the  question  to  him  as  she  had  done 
to  all  the  rest,  he  replied,  that  the  wickedest  thing  he  had  ever 
done  was  cutting  off  the  head  of  his  brother  when  he  was 
caught  in  a  trap  in  the  king's  treasury,  and  the  cleverest  was 
making  the  guards  drunk  and  carrying  off  the  body.  As  he 
spoke,  the  princess  caught  at  him,  but  the  thief  took  advantage 
of  the  darkness  to  hold  out  to  her  the  hand  of  the  corpse. 
Imagining  it  to  be  his  own  hand,  she  seized  and  held  it  fast ; 
while  the  thief,  leaving  it  in  her  grasp,  made  his  escape  by  the 
door. 

(6.)  The  king,  when  word  was  brought  him  of  this  fresh  suc- 
cess, amazed  at  the  sagacity  and  boldness  of  the  man,  sent 
messengers  to  all  the  towns  in  his  dominions  to  proclaim  a  free 
pardon  for  the  thief,  and  to  promise  him  a  rich  reward,  if  he 
came  and  made  himself  known.    The  thief  took  the  king  at  his 

disgrace  of  shaving  men's  beards  in  the  the    marriage    of   an  Egyptian  king's 

East  is  certainly  very  great,  but  they  daughter  with  a  man  of  low  family  and 

have  them  there,  the  Egyptians  had  not.  a  robber  was  a  gross  fabrication  even 

— TO.  W.J  for  a  Greek  cicerone.      This  and  the 

*  This  m  a  country  where  social  ties  stories  of  the  daughter  of  Cheops,  and 

were  so  much  regarded,  and  where  the  of   Mycerinus,   are   as   illustrative    of 

distinction  of  royal  and  noble  classes  Greek,  as  those  in  the  Decameron  of 

was  more  rigidly  maintained  than  in  the  Boccaccio  are  of  Italian,  ideas  ;  and  the 

most  exclusive  community  of  modern  pleasure  it  gave  the  Greeks  to  repeat  such 

Europe,  shows  that  the  story  was  of  tales  about  kings  and  their  daughters 

foreign  origin.     The  arm  of  a  dead  man  made  them  overlook  the  improbability, 

would  have  been  difficult  to  obtain;  but  — [G.  W.] 
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word,  and  came  boldly  into  his  presence;  whereupon  Bham- 
psinitus,  greatly  admiring  him,  and  looking  on  him  as  the  most 
knowing  of  men,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  "  The 
Egyptians,"  he  said,  "  excelled  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  wis- 
dom, and  this  man  excelled  all  other  Egyptians." 

122.  The  same  king,  I  was  also  informed  by  the  priests, 
afterwards  descended  alive  into  the  region  which  the  Greeks 
call  Hades,6  and  there  played  at  dice  with  Ceres,  sometimes 
winning  and  sometimes  suffering  defeat.  After  a  while  he  re- 
turned to  earth,  and  brought  with  him  a  golden  napkin,  a  gift 
which  he  had  received  from  the  goddess.  From  this  descent  of 
Rhampsinitus  into  Hades,  and  return  to  earth  again,  the  Egyp- 
tians, I  was  told,  instituted  a  festival,  which  they  certainly  cele- 
brated in  "my  day.  On  what  occasion  it  was  that  they  instituted 
it,  whether  upon  this  or  upon  any  other,  I  cannot  determine. 
The  following  are  the  ceremonies : — On  a  certain  day  in  the 
year  the  priests  weave  a  mantle,  and  binding  the  eyes  of  one  of 
their  number  with  a  fillet,  they  put  the  mantle  upon  liim,  and 
take  him  with  them  into  the  roadway  conducting  to  the  temple 
of  Ceres,  when  they  depart  and  leave  him  to  himself.  Then 
the  priest,  thus  blindfolded,  is  led  (they  say)  by  two  wolves7  to 
the  temple  of  Ceres,  distant  twenty  furlongs  from  the  city, 
where  he  stays  awhile,  after  which  he  is  brought  back  from  the 
temple  by  the  wolves,  and  left  upon  the  spot  where  they  first 
joined  him. 

123.  Such  as  think  the  tales  told  by  the  Egyptians  credible 
are  free  to  accept  them  for  history.  For  my  own  part,  I  pro- 
pose to  myself  throughout  my  whole  work  faithfully  to  record 
the  traditions  of  the  several  nations.  The  Egyptians  maintain 
that  Ceres  and  Bacchus8  preside  in  the  realms  below.  They 
were  also  the  first  to  broach  the  opinion,  that  the  soul  of  man 


*  Hades  was  called  in  Egyptian  Ament  They  are  not  gregarious,  as  in  other 
or  Amenti,  over  which  Osiris  presided  countries,  but  generally  prowl  about 
as  judge  of  the  dead.  Plutarch  (de  singly  or  by  twos.  The  animal,  how- 
laid,  s.  29)  supposes  it  to  mean  the  ever,  represented  in  Amenti  is  not  a 
•'  receiver  and  giver."  It  corresponded,  wolf;  it  is  a  jackal,  the  emblem  of 
like  Erebus,  to  the  West,  called  Ement  Anubis,  and  painted  black,  in  token  of 
by  the  Egyptians,  the  place  of  darkness,  its  abode  there.  The  wolf,  fox,  and 
where  the  sun  set  (see  note1  on  ch. 44).  dog,  were  all  sacred  to  Anubis;  and 
By  Ceres  Herodotus  means  Isis,  to  whom  were  treated  alike,  being  of  the  same 
she  was  supposed  to  correspond.  He  genus.  See  above,  ch.  67,  note a. — 
seems  to  doubt  that  the  festival  com-  [Q.  W.] 

memorated  that  fabulous  descent  of  the  '  Answering  to  Isis  and  Osiris,  who 

king ;  and  with  good  reason,  as  it  is  were  the  principal  deities  of  Amenti. — 

very  un-lfeyptian.— [G.  W.]  [O.  W.] 

7  Wolves  are  not  uncommon  in  Egypt. 
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is  immortal,9  and  that,  when  the  body  dies,  it  enters  into  the 
form  of  an  animal1  which  is  born  at  the  moment,  thence  passing 


9  This  was  the  great  doctrine  of  the  "  Alter  erit  turn  Tiphys,  et  altera  qua)  refaat 

Egyptian*  and  their  belief  in  it  is  every.  mJ^aen^  «„,*  ettam  altera  w^ 

where  proclaimed  in  the  paintings  of  the  Atqae  ltenun  ad  Trojam  magnns  mitietor 

tomba.     (See  At.  Eg.  W.  pi.  88.)    But  Achillea." 

the  soula  of  wicked  men  alone  appear  to  «_*!„_«„__  0„At,  ^^^a-a  ♦«  -wwdi-* 

have  Buffered  the  disgrace  of  entering  S^T^?   75  ****?***  *?  net^t 

the  bodv  of  an  animal  when   "wehrhed  tho  shield  of  EuPhorbu8»  who*  ***/ 

?*™l*W  WJS  pt7Sn SftST %ll  ^StuSL.  *  no.  163  rWoeV. 

to  enter  the  abode  of  the  blessed.    The  v.f    A__n^   m„.„    ;   *,  *     «,.  .MB. 

soul  was  then  sent  back  in  the  body  of  V*'  ^pollon   Tyan.  i.  1  )     The  trans- 

«  «;„  fiu  «i    qt\    «~a  *v-  ™™™„«;««  migration  of  souls  is  also  an  ancient 

a  pig  (ib.  pL  87),  and  the  oommunica.  ^g  f .    j  d-        d  h    ^        BudhUtg 

tion  between  him  and  the  place  he  has  Z>Z  "-L  Trl-iJ     ujT  e 

left  is  shown  to  be  cut  off  by  a  figure  represent  men  entenng  the  bodies  of 

hewinff  awav  the  wound  with  an  axe  vanous  ""^mls,  who  in  the  most  gro- 

newing  away  xne  grouna  wiin  an  axe.  j^,...-  manner  endeavour  to  make  their 

Cicero  (Tusc.  Disp.  i.  16)  says  the  im-  ™*P*  manner  enoeavour  to  majce  tneir 

loweS  out  by  his  disciple;"  but  this  £mL(A1i8'    U) !. "?/ ft,^ 

could  only  allude  to  its  introduction  ^0Ugh,*T  ~    w  •  *?r hablte*,on  of 

into  GreocV  since  it  had  been  the  uni-  *•*"?  *$"!£  £*-  ^T^S?: 

venal  belief  in  Egypt  at  least  as  early  £.  j**?1,  £\  J^L           f^a^L  •  ' 

as  the  3rd  and  ttFdynasty,  more  than  *«t.     m       *   r   '  Hi?4?**. W- 

1500  year,  before.    Old,  too,  in  Egypt  197  •      *lat°  "^  %  .Phsed™>>       no 

♦k«    p»«i,.nn~.n    „„t;„.„, t\\t  8°ul»  W"1  return  to  their  pristine  con- 

the    Pythagorean    notions    that  jSri«t.  «n  ♦.!..  — «i~ti««  «»  i  n  nnn  — — 


were 


»^w»rl.   .i«nS.3t    tCtit  ™w  ditioh  till  the  expiration  of  10,000  years, 

nothing  is  annihilated;   that   it  only  ^      th     ^  J       h      ^    .*,    £ 

changes  its  form;  and  that  death  is  re-    _..     •    .  '      .        m, .     ..  »""""?" 

production  into  life,  typified    by  the  ^i8^^^^686  fu^*  £nod 

figure  of  an  infant  at  the  extremity  of  £iTj!Tf  S^^Z^ST     ^ 

an  Egyptian  tomb,   beyond  the  sarco-  tt1811m.°d!u°f  io^u8UCCflMi°n 

pha^of  the  dead,     fsee  Ovid.  Met.  SSJ  ^J^3^  ^  V^  V* 

xvTl65,  249,  254,  455.)'  The  same  is  a  £j«  £"£»?  J%- J3  nflCvT  ! 

tenet  of  -  the  Vedantes  of  India,  and  of  &  Tv! 1  £2*  ft  °f  ItZ  *? 

the  Sophis  of  Persia;"  and  the  destroyer  l±  ^i*5  i^d'.jKd.  °f  *ho86  wh° 

Siva  ovMaliadeva  is  also  the  God  of  Gene-  f^f^l          ESfi?"*        *  "fr 

ration.     (Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  256.)  terranean  Plac?  •^  *>■«•  «*»*•  the 

nTr\,^\   oka                        F           '  punishments  they  have  deserved;  and 

l,p.  Lucret.  i.  tbb  .—  otherg  being  Judgod  favounlbly  shall  be 

iv,   ikm     "R«"-noi;#P<«S™ri  elevated  to  a  celestial  place  ....  and 

De  alhilo,  neque  item  genita.  ad  all  revocarl."  ^  ^  loo0th  year  ^^^bj^  to  ^ 

Plato  and  Pythagoras,   says   Plutarch  election  of  a  second  life,  shall  receive 

(de  PI.  Phil.  iv.  7),  "agree  that  the  soul  one  agreeable  to  his  desire.  .  .  .    Here 

is  imperishable  ....  the  animal  part  also  the  soul  shall  pass  into  a  beast,  and 

alone  dies."    See  note  ',  ch.  51,  and  two  again  into  a  man,  if  it  has  first  been  the 

following  notes.— [G.  W.]  8oul  of  a  man."    This  notion,  like  that 

1  The  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  appears   to 

or  Metensomatosis  was  borrowed  from  have  grown  out  of,  rather  than  to  have 

Egypt  by  Pythagoras.    (See  foregoing  represented,  the  exact  doctrine  of  the 

and  following  note.)    It  was  also  termed  Egyptians ;  and  there  is  every  indication 

by  the  Greeks  k6k\os  oWfiriff,  "circle  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures  of  the  souls 

(orbit)  of  necessity;"   and  besides  the  of  good  men  being  admitted  at  once,  after 

notion  of  the  soul  passing  through  dif-  a  favourable  judgment  had  been  passed 

ferent  bodies  till  it  returned  again  to  on  them,  into  the  presence  of  Osiris, 

that  of  a  man,  some  imagined  that  after  whose  mysterious  name  they  were  per* 

a  certain  period  all  events  happened  mitted  to  assume.      Men  and  women 

again  in  the  same  manner  as  before— an  were  then  both  called  Osiris,  who  was 

idea  described  in  these  lines  by  Virgil,  the  abstract  idea  of  ««  goodness,"  and 

Eclog.  iv.  34:  there  was  no  distinction  of  sex  or  rank 
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on  from  one  animal  into  another,  until  it  has  circled  through 
the  forms  of  all  the  creatures  which  tenant  the  earth,  the  water, 
and  the  air,  after  which  it  enters  again  into  a  human  frame, 
and  is  born  anew.  The  whole  period  of  the  transmigration  is 
(they  say)  three  thousand  years.  There  are  Greek  writers, 
some  of  an  earlier,  some  of  a  later  date,2  who  have  borrowed 
this  doctrine  from  the  Egyptians,  and  put  it  forward  as  their 
own.  I  could  mention  their  names,  but  I  abstain  from  doing  so. 
124.  Till  the  death  of  Bhampsinitus,  the  priests  said,  Egypt 
was  excellently  governed,  and  flourished  greatly ;  but  after  him 
Cheops  succeeded  to  the  throne,3  and  plunged  into  all  manner 

when  a  soul  had  obtained  that  privilege,  tioned  to  him ;  the  first  coming  down 

All  the  Egyptians  were  then  "equally  to  the  Theban   Bemeses    (Bhampsini- 

noble;"  but  not,  as  Diodorua  (i.  92)  tus),   the  other  containing  the  Mem- 

seems  to  suppose,  during  lifetime ;  unless  phite  dynasties,  in  which  were  Cheops 

it  alludes  to  their  being  a  privileged  and  the  other  builders  of  the  pyramids, 

race  compared  to  foreign  people.     In  who  were  in  fact  older  even  than  the 

their  doctrine  of   transmigration,   the  Sesostris  of  the   12th  dynasty.      The 

Egyptian  priests  may  in    later  times  330  kings  were  mentioned  to  him  as  the 

have  converted  what  was    at    first   a  whole  number;  and  the  Theban  and 

simple  speculation  into  a  complicated  Memphite  lists  were    a  separate   and 

piece  of  superstition  to  suit  their  own  detailed  account  of  the  succession.     Of 

purposes ;  and  one  proof  of  a  change  is  these  two  lists  he  gives  merely  these 

seen  in  the  fact  of  the  name  of  "  Osiris  "  names : — 
having  in  the  earliest  times  only  been 
given  to  deceased  kings;  and  not  to 
other  persons. — [G.  W.j 

•  Pythagoras  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
cluded among  the  later  writers.  Hero- 
dotus, with  more  judgment  and  fairness,  Those  who  follow,  Sabaco  and  others, 
and  on  better  information,  than  some  are  of  later  dynasties.  But  even  Mce- 
modern  writers,  allows  that  the  Greeks  rig  fe  confounded  with  a  later  king,  and 
borrowed  their  early  lessons  of  philoso-  the  exploits  of  Sesostris  belong  princi- 
phy  and  science  from  Egypt.  Clemens  pally  to  Sethos  and  his  son  Remeses — 
says  repeatedly  that  "  the  Greeks  stole  the  first  kings  of  the  19th  dynasty,  who 
their  philosophy  from  the  Barbarian"  as  well  as  Pheron  and  Bhampsinitus 
(Strom,  i  p.  303 ;  ii.  p.  358  ;  vi.  p.  612,  were  Theban  princes.  It  is  necessary 
and  elsewhere) ;  and  observes  that  Plato  to  mention  this,  to  account  for  the  ap- 
does  not  deny  its  origin  (Strom,  i.  p*  parent  anachronism;  but  other  ques- 
355).  The  same  is  stated  by  Diodorua,  tions  respecting  the  succession  of  these 
Plutarch  (de  Is.  a.  10),  Philo,  and  many  Memphite  kings  will  be  unnecessary 
other  ancient  writers,  some  of  whom  here ;  and  I  shall  only  notice  their 
censure  the  Greeks  for  their  vanity  order  as  given  by  Herodotus.  The 
and  disregard  of  truth;  and  the  can-  name  of  Cheops,  perhaps,  more  pro* 
dour  of  Herodotus  on  this  subject  is  perly  Shefo,  or  Shufu,  translated  by 
highly  creditable  to  him.  It  was  not  Eratosthenes  KOftforns,  has  been  inge- 
agreeable  to  the  Greeks  to  admit  their  niouslv  explained  by  Professor  Rosellini 
obligations  to  "  barbarians,"  and  their  as  "the  long-haired,"  which  the  Egyp- 
vanity  led  them  to  attribute  everything,  tian  shofo  or  shufu  signifies  (from  /o, 
even  the  words  of  foreign  languages,  to  "hair").  Cheops  is  written  more  cor- 
a  Greek  origin.  So  too  in  religion;  and  rectly  by  Manetho  "  Suphis."  Dio- 
Iamblichus  says  (De  Myst.  vii.  5),  "  the  dorus  calls  him  Chemmis  or  Chembes, 
search  after  the  truth  is  too  trouble-  and  places  seven  kings  between  him 
some  for  the  Greeks." — TG.  W.]  and  Bhampsinitus  or  Bhemphis  (i.  63  ; 

*  It  is  evident  that  Herodotus  had  see  note  !  on  ch.  127).    The  wickedness 
the  names  of  two  sets  of  kings  men-  related  of  Cheops  by  Herodotus  agrees 
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of  wickedness.  He  closed  the  temples,  and  forbade  the  Egyp- 
tians to  offer  sacrifice,  compelling  them  instead  to  labour,  one 
and  all,  in  his  service.  Some  were  required  to  drag  blocks  of 
stone  down  to  the  Nile  from  the  quarries  in  the  Arabian  range 
of  hills ; 4  others  received  the  blocks  after  they  had  been  con- 
veyed in  boats  across  the  river,  and  drew  them  to  the  range  of 
hills  called  the  Libyan.6  A  hundred  thousand  men  laboured 
constantly,  and  were  relieved  every  three  months  by  a  fresh  lot. 
It  took  ten  years'  oppression  of  the  people  to  make  the  cause- 
way6 for  the  conveyance  of  the  stones,  a  work  not  much  in- 


with  Manetho's  account,  "  that  be  was  W.    The  only  pyramids  on  the  E.  bank 

arrogant  towards  the  Gods ;    but,  re-  are  in  Upper  Ethiopia.  Tombs  of  Egyp- 

penting,  he  wrote  the  Sacred  Book." —  tians  being  seldom  found  in  Nubia  may 

[G.W.]  be  owing  to  their  considering  it  "a 

4  The  quarries  are  still  worked  in  foreign    land/1    and    being    therefore 

the  mountain  on  the  E.  of  the  Nile  be-  buried  in  the  holy  ground  of  Egypt.  In 

hind  Toora  and  Masarah  ;  and  hiero-  like  manner  many  preferred  the  sacred 

glyphic  inscriptions  are  found  there  of  Abydus  to  their  own  towns  as  a  place 

early  kings.    Ptolemy  calls  the  inoun-  of  sepulture,  in  order  to  be  near  to 

tain  TfwtKov  \l$ov  tpos,  from  the  neigh-  Osiris. — [G.  W.] 

bouring  village  of  Troja.  The  blocks  6  The  remains  of  two  causeways  still 
used  in  building  the  pyramids  were  exist — the  northern  one,  which  is  the 
partly  from  those  quarries,  and  partly  largest,  corresponding  with  the  great 
from  the  nummulite  rock  of  the  Libyan  pyramid,  as  the  other  does  with  the 
hills,  but  the  outer  layers  or  coating  third.  The  outer  stones  have  fallen 
were  of  the  more  even-grained  stone  of  or  been  pulled  down,  so  that  no  traces 
the  Eastern  range  (see  note  8  on  ch.  8).  remain  of  "  the  figures  of  animals,"  or 
The  pyramids  and  the  tombs  about  hieroglyphics.  Its  length  of  5  stadia, 
them  prove  that  squared  stone  and  even  3000  or  3050  feet,  has  been  reduced  to 
granite  had  long  been  employed  before  about  1424,  though  in  Pococke's  time 
the  4th  dynasty;  and  from  the  skill  it  measured  1000  yards,  which  very 
they  had  arrived  at  in  carving  granite,  nearly  corresponded  with  the  measure- 
we  may  conclude  that  hewn  stone  must  ment  of  Herodotus.  It  is  now  only 
have  been  used  even  before  the  reign  32  feet  broad,  little  more  than  half 
of  Tosorthrus,  second  king  of  the  3rd  the  10  orgyies  (or  fathoms)  of  Hero- 
dynasty,  who  was  evidently  the  same  dotus,  but  the  height  of  85  feet  ex- 
as  Athothis,  the  son  of  Menes.  The  ceeds  his  8  orgyies.  And  as  the  cause- 
pick,  stone-saw,  wedge,  chisel,  and  way  must  necessarily  have  been  as  high 
other  tools  were  already  in  use  when  as  the  hill  or  plateau  to  which  the 
the  pyramids  were  built. — [G.  W.]  stones  were  conveyed,  and  as  Herodotus 

*  The  western  hills  being  specially  gives  100  feet  for  the  height  of  the  hill, 

appropriated  to  tombs  in  all  the  places  which  is  from  80  to  85  English  feet 

where  pyramids  were  built  will  account  where  the  causeway  joins  it,  his  8  or- 

for  these  monuments  being  on  that  side  gyles  or  48  feet  must  oe  an  oversight  of 

of  the  Nile.    The  abode  of  the  dead  the  historian,  or  of  his  copyists.    This 

was  supposed  to  be  the  West,  the  land  causeway  served   for  both  the    great 

of  darkness  where  the  sun  ended  his  pyramids.    Some,  however,  attribute  it 

course  ;  and  the  analogy  was  kept  up  to  the  Caliphs,  because  Diodorus  says  it 

by  the  names  Ernent,  the  "  west,"  and  had  disappeared  in  his  time,  owing  to 

Amenti,  the  "  lower  regions  of  Hades  "  the  sandy  base  on  which  it  6tood ;  but 

(see  note  *  on  ch.  122).    Some  tombs  the  ground  is  not  of  so  sandy  a  nature 

were  in  the  Eastern  hills,  but  this  was  as  to  cause  its  fall,  and  the  other  cause- 

because  they  happened  to  be  near  the  way,    leading  to   the  third    pyramid, 

river,  and  the  Libyan  hills  were  too  dis-  which  the  Caliphs  could  have  had  no 

tant ;  and  the  principal  places  of  burial,  object  in  constructing,  is  of  the  same 

as  at  Thebes  and  Memphis,  were  on  the  kind  of  masonry.    It  is  probable  the 
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is  called,  or,  according  to  others,  altar-wise.  After  laying  the 
stones  for  the  base,  they  raised  the  remaining  stones  to  the'ir 
places  by  means  of  machines4  formed  of  short  wooden  planks. 
The  first  machine  raised  them  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  first  step.  On  this  there  was  another  machine,  which  re- 
ceived the  stone  upon  its  arrival,  and  conveyed  it  to  the  second 
step,  whence  a  thiid  machine  advanced  it  still  higher.  Either 
they  had  as  many  machines  as  there  were  steps  in  the  pyramid, 
or  possibly  they  had  but  a  single  machine,  which,  being  easily 
moved,  was  transferred  from  tier  to  tier  as  the  stone  rose — both 
accounts  are  given,  and  therefore  I  mention  both.  The  upper 
portion  o£  the  pyramid  was  finished  first,  then  the  middle,  and 
finally  the  part  which  was  lowest  and  nearest  the  ground. 
There  is  an  inscription  in  Egyptian  characters5  on  the  pyramid 


that  the  size  of  a  pyramid  shows  the  clued  plane  may  have  been  employed 

duration  of  the  king's  reign  who  built  for  some  purposes,  as  it  was  in  sieges  by 

it ;  as  additions  could  be  made  to  the  the  Assyrians  and  others,  as  a  •*  bank  " 

upright  sides  of  the  stages  at  any  time  (2  Kings  xix.  32  ;  2  Sam.  xx.  15),  for 

before  the  triangular  spaces  were  filled  running  up  the  moveable  towers  against 

in;  but  though  a  large  pyramid  might  a  perpendicular  wall,  it  would  be  diffl- 

require  and  prove  a   long  reign,    we  cult  to  adapt  it  to  the  sloping  faces  of 

cannot  infer  a  short  one  from  a  small  a  pyramid,  or  to  introduce  it  into  the 

pyramid.    Nor  could  the  small  pyramids  interior  of  a  large  temple.    The  position 

be  the  nuclei  of  larger  ones,  which  kings  of  these  pyramids  is  very  remarkable  in 

did  not  live  to  finish;  and  the  Plan  will  bein£  placed  so  exactly  facing  the  four 

■how  that  want  of  space  would  effec-  cardinal  points  that  the   variation    of 

tuaUy  prevent  their  builders  hoping  for  the  compass  may  be  ascertained  from 

such  an  extension  of  their  monuments,  them.   This  accuracy  would  imply  some 

Any  one  of  those  before  the  First  (or  astronomical    knowledge    and    careful 

the    Third)   Pyramid  would    interfere  observations  at  that  time.— [G.  W.^ 

-with  it,  and  with  their  smaller  neigh-  *  This    must   have    been    in   hiero- 

bours.  glyphics,    the   monumental   character. 

It  is  a  curious  question  if  the  Egyp-  The  outer  stones  being  gone,  it  is  im- 

tdans  brought  with  them  the  idea  of  the  possible  to    verify,    or   disprove,    the 

pyramid,   or  sepulchral  mound,   when  assertion    of   Herodotus,    which,  how- 

they  migrated  into  the  valley  of  the  ever,  would  have  nothing  improbable 

Nile,  and  if  it  originated  in  the  same  in  it,  provided  it  was  not  confined  to 

idea  as  the  tower,  built  also  in  stages,  the  simple  inscription  he  gives.    That 

of  Assyria,  and  the  pagoda  of  India.—  hieroglyphics  were  already  used  long 

[G.  W.]  before  the  pyramids  were  built  is  cer- 

4  The  notion  of  Diodorus  that  ma-  tain,  as  they  were  found  by  Colonel 
chines  were  not  yet  invented  is  suffi-  Howard  Vyse  in  the  upper  chambers 
ciently  disproved  by  common  sense  and  he  opened,  written  on  the  blocks  be- 
by  the  assertion  of  Herodotus.  It  is  fore  they  were  built  in,  and  containing 
certainly  singular  that  the  Egyptians,  the  name  of  Shofo,  or  Shufu  (Suphisj. 
who  have  left  behind  them  so  many  re-  The  cursive  style  of  these  hieroglyphics 
cords  of  their  customs,  should  have  shows  that  they  had  been  in  use  a  long 
omitted  every  explanation  of  their  mode  time  before.  The  names  of  the  two 
of  raising  the  enormous  blocks  they  Shufus  on  those  blocks  seem  to  prove 
used.  Some  have  imagined  inclined  that  the  Great  Pyramid  was  the  work 
planes,  without  recollecting  what  their  of  two  kings ;  and  this  may  explain  its 
extent  would  be  when  of  such  a  height  having  two  chambers.  (See  n.  \  ch. 
and  length  of  base ;  and  though  the  in-  127.)— -[G.  W.] 
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which  records  the  quantity  of  radishes,6  onions,  and  garlick7 
consumed  by  the  labourers  who  constructed  it ;  and  I  perfectly 
well  remember  that  the  interpreter  who  read  the  writing  to  me 
said  that  the  money  expended  in  this  way  was  1600  talents  of 
silver.  If  this  then  is  a  true  record,  what  a  vast  sum  must  have 
been  spent  on  the  iron  tools8  used  in  the  work,  and  on  the  feed- 
ing and  clothing  of  the  labourers,  considering  the  length  of 
time  the  work  lasted,  which  has  already  been  stated,  and  the 
additional  time — no  small  space,  I  imagine — which  must  have 
been  occupied  by  the  quarrying  of  the  stones,  their  conveyance, 
and  the  formation  of  the  underground  apartments. 

126.  The  wickedness  of  Cheops  reached  to  such  a  pitch  that, 
when  he  had  spent  all  his  treasures  and  wanted  more,  he  sent 
his  daughter  to  the  stews,  with  orders  to  procure  him  a  certain 
sum — how  much  I  cannot  say,  for  I  was  not  told ;  she  procured 
it,  however,  and  at  the  same  time,  bent  on  leaving  a  monument 
which  should  perpetuate  her  own  memory,  she  required  each 
man  to  make  her  a  present  of  a  stone  towards  the  works  which 
she  contemplated.  With  these  stones  she  built  the  pyramid 
which  stands  midmost  of  the  three  that  are  in  front  of  the  great 
pyramid,  measuring  along  each  side  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.9 

127.  Cheops  reigned,  the  Egyptians  said,  fifty  years,  and  was 
succeeded  at  his  demise  by  Chephren,  his  brother.1 


6  This  ifl  the  Eaphanus  scrtwus,  var.  *  Iron  was  known  in  Egypt  at  a  very 
edulis,  of  Linnaeus,  the  figl  of  modern  early  time.  The  piece  of  iron  found  by 
Egypt,  so  much  eaten  by  the  modern  Colonel  Howard  Vyse,  imbedded  be- 
as  well  as  the  ancient  peasants.  It  has  tween  two  stones  of  the  great  pyramid, 
been  called  "horse-radish,*'  which  may  have  been  placed  there  when  the* 
would  have  been  pungent  food  for  the  pyramid  was  built,  or  have  been  forced 
Egyptians.  But  that  root  does  not  grow  between  them  when  the  Arabs  were  re- 
in  the  country.  Strabo  mentions  len-  moving  the  blocks;  and  there  is  other 
tils,  which  doubtless  constituted  their  better  evidence  of  the  use  of  iron  by 
chief  food  of  old,  as  at  present;  and  it  the  ancient  Egyptians.  See  above,  note9 
1b  not  probable  that  they  were  limited  on  ch.  86. — [G.  W .] 

to  the  three  roots  mentioned  by  Hero-  .  •  In  this  pyramid  the  name  of  king 

dotus.    The  notion  of  the  geographer  Mencheres  (or  Mycerinus?)  is  painted 

that  the  rock  contains  lentils,  the  petri-  on  the  flat  roof  of  its  chamber,  but  his 

fied  residue  of  the  food  of  the  workmen,  sarcophagus  was  found  in  the  .Third 

is  derived  from  the  small  fossils  con-  Pyramid.    (See  n.  4,    ch.    129.)     The 

tained    in  that  nummulite  limestone,  story  of  the  daughter  of  Cheops  is  on 

Their  appearance  misled  him. — [G.  W.]  a  par  with  that  of   the  daughter  of 

7  Though  garlick  grows  in  Egypt,  Rhampsinitus ;  and  we  may  be  certain 
that  brought  from  Syria  is  most  es-  that  Herodotus  never  received  it  from 
teemed.  Till  the  name  "Syrian"  was  "the  priests,"  whose  language  he  did 
tabooed  in  Cairo,  during  the  war,  those  not  understand,  but  from  some  of  the 
who  sold  it  in  the  streets  cried  "  Tdm  Greek  '*  interpreters/'  by  whom  he  waa 
shdmee,'*  "  Syrian  garlick ; "  it  was  then  so  often  misled. — [G.  W.] 

changed  to   " infa  e'  torn,"  "garlick  is  1  Manetho    mentions  Suphis  II.,  or 

useful."— [G.  W.]                                   •  Sen-Suphis,  i>.  "  brother  of  Suphis." 


Chap.  125-127. 


PYRAMID  OF  CHEPHREN. 
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Chephren  imitated  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor,  and,  like 
him,  built  a  pyramid,  which  did  not,  however,  equal  'the  dimen- 
sions of  his  brother's.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  for  I  measured 
them  both  myself.  It  has  no  subterraneous  apartments,  nor 
any  canal  from  the  Nile  to  supply  it  with  water,  as  the  other 
pyramid  has.  In  that,  the  Nile  water,  introduced  through  an 
artificial  duct,  surrounds  an  island,  where  the  body  of  Cheops  is 
said  to  lie.  Chephren  built  his  pyramid  close  to  the  great 
pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  of  the  same  dimensions,  except  that  he 
lowered  the  height  forty  feet  For  the  basement  he  employed 
the  many-coloured  stone  of  Ethiopia.3    These  two  pyramids 


It  is  evident  that  two  brothers  could 
not  have  reigned  successively  50  and 
56  years,  or  63  and  66,  according  to 
Hanetho;  nor  have  built  two  such 
immense  monuments,  each  requiring 
along  reign.    These  two  Suphises  are 


the  Shofo,  or  Shufu, 


ft* 

5 


and  Nou,  or  Noum-Shufu, 


of  the  monuments.  They  appear  to 
have  ruled  together  during  the  greater 
part  of  their  reign,  and  Nou-Shufu  or 
Suphia  II.,  having  survived  his  bro- 
ther, was  considered  his  successor. 
Another  king  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  be  Cephren;  his  name  reads 


Shafre, 


and  as  he  is  called  "  of  the  little  pyra- 
mid/* he  has  been  thought  to  be  the 
builder  of  the  second,  before  it  was 
enlarged.  The  name  of  Noum-Shufu 
is  found  on  a  reversed  stone  in  one  of 
the  tombs  near  the  Second  Pyramid, 


which  bears  in  other  parts  the  names  of 
both  these  Shufus. 

The  measurements  of  the  Second 
Pyramid  are: — present  base,  690  ft.; 
former  base  (according  to  Colonel  How- 
ward  Vyse),  707  ft.  9  in. ;  present  per- 
pendicular height  (calculating  the  angle 
520  20'),  446  ft.  9  in. ;  former  height, 
454  ft.  3  in. 

Herodotus  supposes  it  was  40  feet 
less  in  height  than  the  Great  Pyramid, 
but  the  real  difference  was  only  24  ft. 
6  in. 

It  is  singular  that  Herodotus  takes 
no  notice  of  the  sphinx,  which  was 
made  at  least  as  early  as  the  18  th 
dynasty,  as  it  bears  the  name  of 
Thothmes  IV.  The  Egyptians  called 
it  Hor-m-kho,  or  Re-m-sho,  "the  sun 
in  his  resting-place "  (the  western  ho- 
rizon), which  was  converted  by  the 
Greeks  into  Armachis. — [G.  W.] 

*  This  was  red  granite  of  Syene;  and 
Herodotus  appears  to  be  correct  in  say- 
ing that  the  lower  tier  was  of  that  stone, 
or  at  least  the  casing,  which  was  all 
that  he  could  see ;  and  the  numbers  of 
fragments  of  granite  lying  about  this 
pyramid  show  that  it  has  been  partly 
faced  with  it.  The  casing  which  re- 
mains on  the  upper  part  is  of  the  lime- 
stone of  the  eastern  hills.  All  the 
pyramids  were  opened  by  the  Arab 
caliphs  in  the  hopes  of  finding  treasure. 
Pausanias  (rv.  ix.  36)  points  at  Hero- 
dotus when  he  says  "  the  Greeks  admire 
foreign  wonders  more  than  those  of 
their  own  country,  and  some  of  their 
greatest  historians  have  described  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  with  the  greatest 
precision,  though  they  have  said  no- 
thing of  the  royal  treasury  of  Minyas, 
nor  of  the  walls  of  Tirynst  which  are 
not  less  wonderful  than  those  pyra- 
mids."   Aristotle  (Polit.  vii.  \l)  con- 
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stand  both  on  the  same  hill,  an  elevation  not  far  short  of  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  height.  The  reign  of  Chephren  lasted  fifty-six 
years. 

128.  Thus  the  affliction  of  Egypt  endured  for  the  space  of 
one  hundred  and  six  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the 
temples  were  shut  up  and  never  opened.  The  Egyptians  so 
detest  the  memory  of  these  kings  that  they  do  not  much  like 
even  to  mention  their  names.  Hence  they  commonly  call  the 
pyramids  after  Philition,3  a  shepherd  who  at  that  time  fed  his 
flocks  about  the  place. 

129.  After  Chephren,  Mycerinus4  (they  said)  son  of  Cheops, 
ascended  the  throne.  This  prince  disapproved  the  conduct  of 
his  father,  re-opened  the  temples,  and  allowed  the  people,  who 
were  ground  down  to  the  lowest  point  of  misery,  to  return  to 
their  occupations,  and  to  resume  the  practice  of  sacrifice.  His 
justice  in  the  decision  of  causes  was  beyond  that  of  all  the 
former  kings.  The  Egyptians  praise  him  in  this  respect  more 
highly  than  any  of  their  other  monarchs,  declaring  that  he  not 
only  gave  his  judgments  with  fairness,  but  also,  when  any  one 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  sentence,  made  compensation  to  him 
out  of  his  own  purse,  and  thus  pacified  his  anger.  Mycerinus 
had  established  his  character  for  mildness,  and  was  acting  as  I 
have  described,  when  the  stroke  of  calamity  fell  on  him.  First 
of  all  his  daughter  died,  the  only  child  that  he  possessed. 
Experiencing  a  bitter  grief  at  this  visitation,  in  his  sorrow  he 
conceived  the  wish  to  entomb  his  child  in  some  unusual  way. 


aiders  them  merely  the  result  of  great  to  a  far  earlier  time  of  misrule.  .  It 

labour,  displaying  the  power  of  kings,  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Shep- 

and  the  misery  inflicted  on  the  people;  herds,  whether  Philistines,  Hittites,  or 

which  Pliny  has  re-echoed  by  calling  other  Scyths,  would  at  any  rate  invade 

them  an  idle  and  silly  display  of  royal  Egypt  from  Palestine,  and  so  naturally  be 

wealth  and  of  vanity  (xxxvi.  12).   Later  regarded  by  the  Egyptians  as  Philistines, 

writers  have  repeated  this,  without  even  Hence  perhaps  the  name  of  Peluaium 

knowing  the  object  they  were  built  for,  (  =  Philistine-town)  applied  to  the  last 

and  it  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  them  city  which  they  held  in  Egypt.    (See 

merely  monumental.— {G.  W.J  Lepsius,  Chron.  der  Egypter,  i.  p.  341.) 

8  This  can  have  no  connexion  with  4  He  is  called  Mencheres  by  Manetho, 

the   invasion,  or  the  memory,   of  the  and  Mecherinus  by  Diodorus.    In  the 

Shepherd-kings,  at  least  as  founders  of  hieroglyphics  the  name  is 
the  pyramids,   which  some  have  con- 
jectured;  for  those  monuments   were 
raised  long  before  the  rule  of  the  Shep- 
herd-kings in  Egypt.— [G.  W.] 

In  the  mind  of  the  Egyptians  two 
periods  of  oppression  may  have  gradually 
come  to  be.  confounded,  and  they  may 

have  ascribed  to  the  tyranny  of  the  which  reads  Men-ka-re,  Men-ku-re,  or 

Shepherd-kings  what  in  reality  belonged  Men-ker-re. — [G.  W.] 
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He  therefore  caused  a  cow  to  be  made  of  wood,  and  after  the 
interior  had  been  hollowed  out,  he  had  the  whole  surface  coated 
with  gold ;  and  in  this  novel  tomb  laid  the  dead  body  of  his 
daughter. 

130.  The  cow  was  not  placed  under  ground,  but  continued 
visible  to  my  times :  it  was  at  Sais,  in  the  royal  palace,  where 
it  occupied  a  chamber  richly  adorned.  Every  day  there  are 
burnt  before  it  aromatics  of  every  kind ;  and  all  night  long  a 
lamp  is  kept  burning  in  the  apartment5  In  an  adjoining 
chamber  are  statues  which  the  priests  at  Sals  declared  to  repre- 
sent the  various  concubines  of  Mycerinus.  They  are  colossal 
figures  in  wood,  of  the  number  of  about  twenty,  and  are  repre- 
sented naked.  Whose  images  they  really  are,  I  cannot  say — I 
can  only  repeat  the  account  which  was  given  to  me. 

131.  Concerning  these  colossal  figures  and  the  sacred  cow, 
there  is  also  another  tale  narrated,  which  runs  thus :  "  Mycerinus 
was  enamoured  of  his  daughter,  and  offered  her  violence — the 
damsel  for  grief  hanged  herself,  and  Mycerinus  entombed  her 
in  the  cow.  Then  her  mother  cut  off  the  hands  of  all  her  tiring- 
maids,  because  they  had  sided  with  the  father,  and  betrayed  the 
child ;  and  so  the  statues  of  the  maids  have  no  hands."  All 
this  is  mere  fable  in  my  judgment,  especially  what  is  said  about 
the  hands  of  the  colossal  statues.  I  could  plainly  see  that  the 
figures  had  only  lost  their  hands  through  the  effect  of  time. 
They  had  dropped  off,  and  were  still  lying  on  the  ground  about 
the  feet  of  the  statues. 

132.  As  for  the  cow,  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  hidden  by  a 
scarlet  coverture ;  the  head  and  neck,  however,  which  are 
visible,  are  coated  very  thickly  with  gold,e  and  between  the 
horns  there  is  a  representation  in  gold  of  the  orb  of  the  sun. 
The  figure  is  not  erect,  but  lying  down,  with  the  limbs  under 
the  body ;  the  dimensions  being  fully  those  of  a  large  animal  of 
the  kind.  Every  year  it  is  taken  from  the  apartment  where  it 
is  kept,  and  exposed  to  the  light  of  day — this  is  done  at  the 
season  when  the  Egyptians  beat  themselves  in  honour  of  one  of 


*  This  is  evidently,  from  what  follows  et  Osir.  s.  39.)  Herodotus  very  properly 

(see  ch.  132),  in  honour  of  a  deity,  and  doubts  the  story  about  the  daughter 

not  of  the  daughter  of  Mycerinus ;  and  and  the  concubines  of  Mycerinus,  which 

the  fact  of  the  Egyptians  lamenting,  and  he  thinks  a  mere  fable.— [G.  W.] 

beating  themselves  in  honour  of  Osiris,  •  The  gold  used  by  the  Egyptians  for 

•hows  that  the  cow  represented  either  overlaying  the  faces  of  mummies,  and 

Athor,   or  Isis,   in  the  character  of  a  ornamental  objects,  is  often  remarkable 

Goddess  of  AmentL    (See  J>lut.  de  Isid.  for  its  thickness.— [G.  W.] 

VOL.  II.  N 
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their  gods,  whose  name  I  am  unwilling  to  mention  in  connexion 
with  such  a  matter.7  They  say  that  the  daughter  of  Mycerinus 
requested  her  father  in  her  dying  moments  to  allow  her  once  a 
year  to  see  the  sun. 

133.  After  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Mycerinus  was  visited 
with  a  second  calamity,  of  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an 
accotint  An  oracle  reached  him  from  the  town  of  Buto,8  which 
said,  "  Six  years  only  shalt  thou  live  upon  the  earth,  and  in  the 
seventh  thou  shalt  end  thy  days."  Mycerinus,  indignant,  sent 
an  angry  message  to  the  oracle,  reproaching  the  god  with  his 
injustice — "  My  father  and  uncle,"  he  said,  "  though  they  shut 
up  the  temples,  took  no  thought  of  the  gods,  and  destroyed 
multitudes  of  men,  nevertheless  enjoyed  a  long  life ;  I,  who  am 
pious,  am  to  die  so  soon ! "  There  came  in  reply  a  second  mes- 
sage from  the  oracle — "  For  this  very  reason  is  thy  life  brought 
so  quickly  to  a  close — thou  hast  not  done  as  it  behoved  thee. 
Egypt  was  fated  to  suffer  affliction  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
— the  two  kings  who  preceded  thee  upon  the  throne  understood 
this — thou  hast  not  understood  it/'  Mycerinus,  when  this 
answer  reached  him,  perceiving  that  his  doom  was  fixed,  had 
lamps  prepared,  which  he  lighted  every  day  at  eventime,  and 
feasted  and  enjoyed  himself  unceasingly  both  day  and  night* 
moving  about  in  the  marsh-country9  and  the  woods,  and  visiting 
all  the  places  that  he  heard  were  agreeable  sojourns.  His  wish 
was  to  prove  the  oracle  false,  by  turning  the  nights  into  days, 
and  so  living  twelve  years  in  the  space  of  six. 

134.  He  too  left  a  pyramid,  but  much  inferior  in  size  to  his 
father's.1    It  is  a  square,  each  side  of  which  falls  short  of  three 


7  This  was  Osiris.    See  notes  on  chs.  gives  it  363  Roman  feet,  or  about  350 

60,  61,  85,  and  130. — [G.  W.]  English  feet;  observing  at  the  same  time 

0  See  notes  *,  •  on  ch.  155.  that,   though  |  smaller  than  the  other 
•  These  were  the  resort  of  the  wealthy  two,  it  was  far  more  beautiful,  on  ac- 

Egyptians  who   wished   to    enjoy  the  count  of  the  granite  that  coated  it; 

pleasures  of  the  chase.    They  were  also  which  Herodotus  and  Strabo  say  reached 

places  of  refuge  in  tima  of  danger,  to  only  half-way  up,  or  according  to  Diodo- 

which  Anysis,  Amyrtnus,  and  others  rus  to  the  fifteenth  tier.     It  now  ex- 

fled.— [G.  W.]  tends  36  feet  9  inches  from  the  base  on 

1  The  measurements  of  this  pyramid  the  Western,  and  25  feet  10  on  the 
are — length  of  base  333  feet ;  former  Northern  side.  The  granite  stones  have 
length,  according  to  Col.  H.  Vvse,  bevelled  edges,  a  common  style  of  build- 
354*6 ;  present  perpendicular  height  ing  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Italy,  in  ancient 
203*7  inches;  former  height,  according  times;  and  round  the  entrance  a  space 
to  Col.  H.  Vyse,  218*0;  angle  of  the  has  been  cut  into  the  surface  of  the 
casing  51°.  Herodotus  says  it  was  much  stones,  as  if  to  let  in  some  ornament, 
smaller  than  that  of  Cheops,  being  20  probably  of  metal,  which  bore  an  in- 
fect short  of  3  plethra  each  face,  or  280  scription  containing  the  king's  name,  or 
feet;  but  this  is  too  little,  and  Pliny  some  funeral  sculptures!  similar  to  those 


i 
ft 


borrowed  it, 
:Af£lU£giWfe*a»  of  th«.  ting. 
-vJ*rf3><£&?£$ra"l*>a  erected 
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me  that  these  persons  cannot  have  any  real  knowledge  who 
Ehodopis  was ;  otherwise  they  would  scarcely  have  ascribed  to 
her  a  work  on  which  uncounted  treasures,  so  to  speak,  must 
have  been  expended.  Ehodopis  also  lived  during  the  reign  of 
Amasis,  not  of  Mycerinus,  and  was  thus  very  many  years  later 
than  the  time  of  the  kings  who  built  the  pyramids.  She  was  a 
Thracian  by  birth,  and  was  the  slave  of  Iadmon,  son  of  Heph&s- 
topolis,  a  Samian.  JEsop,  the  fable-writer,  was  one  of  her 
fellow-slaves.3  That  JEsop  belonged  to  Iadmon  is  proved  by 
many  facts — among  others,  by  this.  When  the  Delphians,  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  the  oracle,  made  proclamation 
that  if  any  one  claimed  compensation  for  the  murder  of  iEsop 
he  should  receive  it,4  the  person  who  at  last  came  forward  was 
Iadmon,  grandson  of  the  former  Iadmon,  and  he  received  the 
compensation.  iEsop  therefore  must  certainly  have  been  the 
former  Iadmon's  slave. 

135.  Rhodopis  really  arrived  in  Egypt  under  the  conduct  of 
Xantheus  the  Samian;  she  was  brought  there  to  exercise  her 
trade,  but  was  redeemed  for  a  vast  sum  by  Charaxus,  a  Mytile- 
naean,  the  son  of  Scamandronymus,  and  brother  of  Sappho  the 


buried  there,  not  only  from  Herodotus,  '  Maoj>  is  eaid  to  have  been,  like 
but  from  the  coffin  bearing  his  name  Rhodopis,  a  Thracian.  (Heraclid.  Pont, 
found  there  by  Colonel  Howard  Vyse.  Fr.  x. ;  Schol.  ad  Arist.  Av.  471.)  Ac- 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  the  cording  to  Eugseon  (Fr.  3),  he  was  a 
pyramid  was  originally  smaller,  and  native  of  Mesembria. 
afterwards  enlarged,  when  a  new  en-  4  Plutarch  (De  sera  Num.  Vind.  p. 
trance  was  made,  and  the  old  (now  the  556,  F.)  tells  us  that  JEsop,  who  was  on 
upper)  passage  to  the  chamber  was  closed  intimate  terms  with  Croesus  (cf.  Suidas  j, 
by  the  masonry  of  the  larger  pyramid  was  despatched  by  him  to  Delphi,  with 
built  over  its  mouth.  This  may  be  orders  to  make  a  magnificent  sacrifice, 
better  explained  by  the  diagram,  re-  and  give  the  Delphians  four  minae 
duced  from  Colonel  Howard  Vyse's  a-piece.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
Plate.  And  this  renders  it  possible,  a  quarrel  which  he  had  with  them, 
and  even  probable,  that  the  third  pyra-  JEboj>  after  his  sacrifice  gave  the  Del- 
mid  had  two  occupants,  the  last  of  phians  nothing,  but  sent  all  the  money 
whom  may  have  been  Nitocris.  Hero-  back  to  Sardis.  Hereupon  the  Del- 
dotus  shows  the  impossibility  of  this  phians  got  up  a  charge  of  sacrilege 
pyramid  having  been  built  by  the  Greek  against  him,  and  killed  him  by  throwing 
Khodopis,  because  she  lived  in  the  reign  him  down  from  the  rock  Hyampfea 
of  Amasis,  very  many  years  after  the  (infra,  viii.  39).  The  Scholiast  on  Aria* 
death  of  the  founders  of  those  monu-  tophanes  (Vesp.  1446)  adds,  that  the 
menta  ;  but  Lucan,  notwithstanding  occasion  of  quarrel  was  a  jest  of  the 
this,  buries  Amasis  himself  there,  "  Py-  poet's,  who  rallied  the  Delphians  on 
ramidum  tumulis  evulsus  Amasis,"  and  their  want  of  landed  property,  and  their 
even  the  Ptolemies,  who  were  not  born  submitting  to  depend  on  the  sacrifices 
when  Herodotus  wrote  his  history —  for  their  daily  food.     They  contrived 

« rw  t*„i™-»«m  m.n*.  *neir  revenge  by  hiding  one  of  the  sacred 
" Cum  Ptolemcoram manes ....,  ,  y.     i  °         ,    ..  a_- 

Pyramids  ciaudant "  vessels  in  his  baggage,  and  then  after 

his  departure  pursuing  him  and  dieco- 

but  neither  time  nor  facts  embarrass  a  vering  it.    To  this  last  fact  Aristophanes 

poet.— [Q.  W.]  alludes.  (Vesp.  1440-1,  ed.  Bothe.) 
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poetess.5  After  thus  obtaining  her  freedom,  she  remained  in 
Egypt,  and,  as  she  was  very  beautiful,  amassed  great  wealth,  for 
a  person  in  her  condition ;  not,  however,  enough  to  enable  her 
to  erect  such  a  work  as  this  pyramid.  Any  one  who  likes  may 
go  and  see  to  what  the  tenth  part  of  her  wealth  amounted,  and 
he  will  thereby  learn  that  her  riches  must  not  be  imagined  to 
have  been  very  wonderfully  great.  Wishing  to  leave  a  memo- 
rial of  herself  in  Greece,  she  determined  to  have  something 
made  the  like  of  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  temple,  and 
to  offer  it  at  the  shrine  at  Delphi.  So  she  set  apart  a  tenth  of 
her  possessions,  and  purchased  with  the  money  a  quantity  of 
iron  spits,6  such  as  are  fit  for  roasting  oxen  whole,  whereof  she 
made  a  present  to  the  oracle.  They  are  still  to  be  seen  there, 
lying  of  a  heap,  behind  the  altar  which  the  Chians  dedicated, 
opposite  the  sanctuary.  Naucratis  seems  somehow  to  be  the 
place  where  such  women  are  most  attractive.  First  there  was 
this  Rhodopis  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  so  celebrated  a 
person  that  her  name  came  to  be  familiar  to  all  the  Greeks ; 
and,  afterwards,  there  was  another,  called  Archidicd,  notorious 
throughout  Greece,  though  not  so  much  talked  of  as  her  prede- 
cessor. Charaxus,  after  ransoming  Rhodopis,  returned  to  Myti- 
lene,  and  was  often  lashed  by  Sappho  in  her  poetry.  But 
enough  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  this  courtezan. 


4  Charaxus,  the  brother  of  Sappho, 
traded  in  wine  from  Lesbos,  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  to  Naucratis, 
the  entrepot  of  all  Greek  merchandise. 
(Strata,  xvii.,  p.  1 146.)  It  is  probable 
that  both  he  and  Rhodopis  were  lam- 
pooned by  Sappho,  since  in  Herodotus 
the  word  "  puy"  seems  to  refer  to  the 
former,  while  Athenseus  says  it  was 
Rhodopis.  According  to  Ovid  (Her. 
Ep.  15)  this  Sappho  was  the  same  whose 
love  for  Phaon  made  her  throw  herself 


from  the  Leucadian  rock  into  the  sea 
(Strabo,  x.  p.  311):  but  others  mention 
two  Sapphos,  one  of  Mytilene,  the  other 
of  EresuB,  in  Lesbos.  (JSlian.  Var. 
Hist.  zii.  9 ;  Atheneus,  Deipn.  ziii.f  p. 
596.)— [G.  W.] 

6  Similar  spits,  or  skewers,  of  three 
or  four  feet  long,  have  been  found  in 
the  Etruscan  tombs,  arranged  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  small  ones  still  in 
use  in  the  East.  (See  woodcut.) — 
[G.  W.] 


182  KEIGN  OF  ASYCHIS.  Book  II. 

136.  After  Mycerinus,  the  prie&ts  said,  Asychis7  ascended  the 
throne.  He  built  the  eastern  gateway8  of  the  temple  of 
Vulcan,  which  in  size  and  beauty  far  surpasses  the  other  three. 
All  the  four  gateways  have  figures  graven  on  them,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  architectural  ornament,  but  the  gateway  of  Asychis  is 
by  far  the  most  richly  adorned.  In  the  reign  of  this  king, 
money  being  scarce  and  commercial  dealings  straitened,  a  law 
was  passed  that  the  borrower  might  pledge  his  fathers  body9  to 
raise  the  sum  whereof  he  had  need.  A  proviso  was  appended 
to  this  law,  giving  the  lender  authority  over  the  entire  sepul- 
chre of  the  borrower,  so  that  a  man  who  took  up  money  under 
this  pledge,  if  he  died  without  paying  the  debt,  could  not  obtain 
burial  either  in  his  own  ancestral  tomb,  or  in  any  other,  nor 
could  he  during  his  lifetime  bury  in  his  own  tomb  any  member 
of  his  family.  The  same  king,  desirous  of  eclipsing  all  his  prede- 


7  The  hieroglyphical  name    of  this  foreseen  the  possibility  of  there  being 

king  is  not  known.    It  resembles  that  many  sons  of  one  father.    Usury  was 

of  the  Sabacos,  whose  names  were  repre-  forbidden,  as  with  the  Jews  (Ps.  xx.  5; 

sented  by  a  crocodile,  Savak,  the  Greek  Levit.  xxv.  36,  37),  and  Moslems;  and 

trovxos.    He  could  not  be  one  of  those  the  interest  was  not  allowed  to  increase 

of  the  13th  dynasty,  since  Memphis  was  beyond  double  the  original  sum.    The 

then  in  the  hands  of  the  Shepherd-  goods  really  belonging  to  the  debtor 

kings,  nor  is  he  likely  to  have  been  the  might  be  seized,   but  not  his  person, 

Sabaco  who  is  said  by  Manetho  to  have  since  every  individual  was  looked  upon 

put  Boochorifl,  the  Saite,  to  death,  and  as  belonging  to  the  state,  which  might 

whom  Herodotus  appears  to  mention  in  require  his  services,  and  it  was  con* 

ch.  137;  but  as  Diodorus  (i.  94)  speaks  sidered  unjust  to  punish  his  family  by 

of  Sasyches,  a  predecessor  of  Sesostris,  depriving  him  of  the  power  of  support- 

who  made  great  additions  to  the  laws  of  ing  them.    (Diodor.  i.  78.)    This  law 

Egypt,  and  who  is  evidently  the  Asychis  was  introduced  by  Bocohoris,  who  also 

of  Herodotus,  it  is  more  probable  that  enacted  that  no  agreement  should  be 

he  was  Shishak,  of  the  22nd  dynasty  binding  without  a  contract  in  writing; 

(perhaps  partly  confounded. with  some  and  if  any  one  took  an  oath  that  the 

other   king),   which   is    confirmed  by  money  had  not  been  lent  him,  the  debt 

Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.  vi.  10)  calling  the  was  not  recognized,   unless,  a  written 

Egyptian   king   who    took   Jerusalem  agreement   could  be   produced.     The 

Asochseus. — [G.  W.]  number  of  witnesses,  required  for  the 

8  The  lofty  pyramidal  towers  forming  execution  of  the  most  trifling  contract, 

the  facades  of  the  courts,  or  vestibules,  is  shown  by  those  discovered  at  Thebes, 

of  the  temple.    See  notes  on  chs.  91  of  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies;   where 

and  155. — [G.  W.]  sixteen  names  are  appended  to  the  sale 

*  The  Egyptians,  like  other  people,  of  the  moiety  of  certain  sums  collected 

found  the  necessity  of  enacting  new  laws  on  account  of  a  few  tombs,  and  of  ser- 

concerning  debt  at  different  times.    This  vices  performed  to  the  dead,  amounting 

of  Asychis  gave  the  creditor  the  right  of  only  to    400    pieces    of   brass.      (Dr. 

taking  possession  of  the  tomb  of  the  Young's  Discovs.  in  Eg.  Lit.)    So  great 

debtor,  which  was  the  greatest  pledge,  a  number  also  proves  how  necessary 

since  he  could  not  be  buried  unless  the  they  thought  it  to  guard  against  "  false 

debt  had  been  paid.    It  was  the  right  of  witness,'*  which  was  even  provided  for 

burial  he   lost,  not    the  body   of  the  in  the  Jewish  covenant  by  a  distinct 

father,  as  fathers  could  not  be  supposed  commandment.    See  At.  Eg.  W.  vol.  ii. 

to  die  conveniently  to  stand  security  for  pp.  49,  57,  70.— [O.  W.] 

their  tons,   and  the  law  would   have 


j  S|SH»IitB*?.e.{8,l8;«,Bit  in 


of  his  reign  s 
stone,  which 


,„  ,  uu  ..u  ....  > -■  .required,  which lut 
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^^^^\^5alIl>l03IiSBSi«ifn:lin8Ula  roof  of  its  oham- 

rf^^^^:>^i;-«'ri.e^-M*^r9>ii0otil^>|Je«^»a5J«yohiB  to  have  hved  at  least 

■    •'■ISSSSJ't^tSKt^^b^'™' '"' "8"  "isi^K'^'P  '*"*  dynasty,  "the*  being 

"il  "  '  S1^'«?ji    m  m    '  m    IV     mC  ■  ■  *   l^"'"!"1"1.1"1   '''"  re'Kn   °f  Aiuimoph  I., 

^f"  ^^H^p^Sip^S^IS'^'^^^tVljy^inbciSt'e^id  king  of  that  dynasty,  and 

*nSJEE'^5^"*"l'^S':*"^'  ■•~,ir"*^*"*~"j^*,"^*']ffT'"n   Wore   hia   time.      " 


dotua  appean  to  have   con- 

'"         nd  a  lator   king. 

....  .  .,  .  the  arch  use  my 

*o    !    f"oof*S3*'l,a,-'l?'-.f  1*?o<,Sy-  1G'  18'  19'  U9'  7U")     S8'01*1 

J)    ."j^a'^tt^^^d^flncS-a'Baiaida  still  remain  in  Egypt: 

&    ^•■m-ioni'-DO'-oo'iEnbt^^ioigjeyeral  email  onee  at  Thebes; 

"ijF~'Q*  :m;"S!!-*2*  "3>*    .  "  %J**^"  Daeboor,  or  Henaheeh,  and 
two  otbera  at  tho  entrance 
to  tbe  Fvoudi,  at  Illahoon, 
and  El  Hawtira.  ItteeOM  these 
four  were  originally   cued 
with  atone,  and  eome  blocks 
remain  projecting  from  tbe 
crude  brick  mass,  to  which 
tbe   outer   covering  of  ma- 
sonry  was    onoe   attached, 
similar  to  those  in  some  of 
the  old  tomb*  near  Rome. 
Thatat  Haw  urn,  which  stands 
|*  at  the  end  of  the  labyrinth, 
f  was  built  upon  a  nucleus  of 
,Tj:v»;  ;~i'  -P..  -si-  .sy,  :■":'=?;  -£-  ««*.  'i**  &«  great  pyramid 
awg-^ffl^XS89Stt^fcOg#ajK  «>>ich  was  found  by  Colonel 
■fiKW^^u^SSwS*  S*i§P,®™*^'w  to  rise  to  about  the  height 
SgSIB^afitSS* ^W&v-^^j&^thin  it.— [O.  W.l 

f  /l  &;■*=&.  :  ,Ji*"7ei>y  be  Ei-n-esi,"  city  (abode; 
-  v  iiip^9A^*i)Y-fl^W~«^"^1,''y-j"6Uln-"  II  could  not  •*  tho 
"  *  -*^^tTrf»:»8ft»raB»g*;w3«u»'l  ("i-  ■»)-  3e«  note  on 
i|W ^a'1'|>,l' e^SHa^*.  5.-[G.  W.] 
^SsSfflC^'5;??;  J&SvB^fl  _  SKfcSS  (inquest  by  tbe  Ethiopians 
%*^^SStf*sf^(Sati^W,i:&"iS*#jyahe  accession  of  the  25th  dy- 


.$„$. 


Chap.  136, 137.      ANTSIS  DRIVEN  OUT  BY  SABACOS.  185 

led  by  Sabacos,5  their  king.  The  blind  Anysis  fled  away  to  the 
marsh-country,  and  the  Ethiopian  was  lord  of  the  land  for  fifty 
years,  daring  which  his  mode  of  rule  was  the  following : — When 
an  Egyptian  was  guilty  of  an  offence,  his  plan  was  not  to 
punish  him  with  death :  instead  of  so  doing,  he  sentenced  him, 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  crime,  to  raise  the  ground  to  a 
greater  or  a  less  extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  to 
which  he  belonged.  Thus  the  cities  came  to  be  even  more  ele- 
vated than  they  were  before.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Sesostris, 
they  had  been  raised  by  those  who  dug  the  canals  in  his  reign ; 
this  second  elevation  of  the  soil  under  the  Ethiopian  king  gave 
them  a  very  lolly  position.     Among  the  many  cities  which  thus 


Bocchoris,  the  sole  king  of  the  24th,  monument    instead    of  a  king,   there 

showB  that  the  latter  may  have  been  appears    evidence   of   foreign    rule   in 

deprived  of  the  throne  by  Sabaco.    He,  Egypt.    We  see  this  at  the  time  of  the 

and  his  successors,  are  given  in  Mane-'  Shepherd  invasion,  before  the  accession 

tho's  list.—  of  the  18th  dynasty;  again,  before  and 

MthDvnoMtyofmeSaUe.  after  tne  acce88ion    o{  tne   22nd  an<* 

-  Roisrh«rt«»  HhTwZ?  23rd>  botn  foreign  dynasties,  and  about 

Bocchoris    (the  wtoe).  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^  ^fore  the  26th,  in 

TbthDynattjfqf  Ethiopian farnOf.  the  time  of  the  so-called  twelve  kings. 

"  Sabaco/' fehakta.  Sabaco  I.  These  twelve  kings  or  monarchs  could 

nor  could  they  have  made  the  labyrinth, 
It  has  been  doubted  which  of  the  as  Herodotus  states  (ch.  148),  which 
Sabacos  was  the  So,  or  Sava,  of  2  Kings  had  evidently  been  erected  long  before, 
xvii.  4;  and  which  Sabaco,  or  Shebek,  The  discovery  of  the  stela  in  the 
reigned  first.  Shebek  I.  appears,  from  Apis  tombs  by  M.  Marietta  now  shows 
Mr.  Layard's  discovery  of  his  name  at  that  Psammetichus  I.  was  the  imme- 
Koyunjik,  to  be  So.  A  stela  at  Florence  diate  successor  of  Tirhaka.— [G.  W.] 
reckons  71  years  from  the  3rd  of  Necho  *  Herodotus  mentions  only  one  Sa- 
to ehe  35th  of  Amasis,  who  died  in  525,  baco,  but  the  monuments  and  Manetho 
and  the  44th  year  of  Amasis  is  found  on  notice  two,  the  Sabakdn  and  Sebichds 
the  monuments,  and  we  also  find  that  (Seveohos)  of  Manetho,  called  Shebek 
Psammetichus  reigned  directly  after  in  the  hieroglyphics.  One  of  these  is 
Tirhaka;  so  that  it  is  possible  that  the  same  as  So  (Sava),  the  contempo- 
Necho,  the  father  of  Psammetichus,  was  rary  of  Hosea,  King  of  Israel,  who  is 
a  contemporary  of  Sabaco,  as  Herodo-  said  (in  2  Kings  xvii.  4)  to  have  made  a 
tns  states  (ch.  152).  Of  these  dates,  treaty  with  the  King  of  Egypt,  and  to 
and  the  supposed  era  of  Sennacherib,  have  refused  the  annual  tribute  to  Shal- 
aee  Hist.  Notioe  in  App.  ch.  viii.  §  33.  manezer,  King  of  Assyria.  Tirhakah, 
While  the  two  Sabacos  possessed  the  the  Tarchos,  or  Tarachus,  of  Manetho. 
country,  Stephinathis,  Nechepsos,  and  Tearchon  of  Strabo,  and  the  Tehrak  of 
Necho  I.  may  have  assumed  a  nominal  the  hieroglyphics,  is  noticed  in  2  Kings 
regal  power;  though  the  twelve  kings  xiz.  9,  and  Isaiah  xzxvii.  9,  as  King  of 
could  only  have  been  chiefs  of  nomes,  Ethiopia,  who  had  come  out  to  fight 
or  districts  in  the  Delta.  against  the  King  of  Assyria.  It  has 
When  the  Egyptians  mention  kings  been  said  that  Sabacon  has  not  been 
who  did  nothing  memorable,  or  the  rule  found  on  the  Egyptian  monuments;  if 
of  a  priest-king  like  Sethos,  or  twelve  so,  no  other  king  mentioned  by  the 
kings  ruling  the  country ;  and  when  the  Greeks  is  met  with,  since  the  orthogra- 
monuments  show  that  nothing  was  done  phy  of  all  differs  from  the  Greek  form, 
worthy  of  record,  or  that  kings  with  the  A  monument  at  Sakkara  gives  the  name 
title  of  priest  ruled  in  some  part  of  the  of  the  second  Sabaco,  Shebek,  or  Seve- 
country,  or  that  a  priest  dedicated  a  chon. — [G.  W.] 


186  TEMPLE  OP  BUBASTIS.  Book  IL 

attained  to  a  great  elevation,  none  (I  think)  was  raised  so  much 
as  the  town  called  Bubastis,  where  there  is  a  temple  of  the 
goddess  Bubastis,  which  well  deserves  to  be  described  Other 
temples  may  be  grander,  and  may  have  cost  more  in  the  build- 
ing, but  there  is  none  so  pleasant  to  the  eye  as  this  of  Bubastis. 
The  Bubastis  of  the  Egyptians  is  the  same  as  the  Artemis 
(Diana)  of  the  Greeks. 

138.  The  following  is  a  description  of  this  edifice  :6 — Except- 
ing the  entrance,  the  whole  forms  an  island.  Two  artificial  chan- 
nels from  the  Nile,  one  on  either  side  of  the  temple,  encompass 
the  building,  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  by  which  it  is 
approached.  These  channels  are  each  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and 
are  thickly  shaded  with  trees.  The  gateway  is  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  is  ornamented  with  figures  cut  upon  the  stone,  six 
cubits  high  and  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  temple  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  city,  and  is  visible  on  all  sides  as  one  walks 
round  it ;  for  as  the  city  has  been  raised  up  by  embankment, 
while  the  temple  has  been  left  untouched  in  its  original  condi- 
tion, you  look  down  upon  it  wheresoever  you  are.  A  low  wall 
runs  round  the  enclosure,  having  figures  engraved  upon  it,  and 
inside  there  is  a  grove  of  beautiful  tall  trees  growing  round  the 
shrine,  which  contains  the  image  of  the  goddess.    The  enclosure 

6  This  account  of  the  position  of  the  by  1200,  containing  the  minor  one  and 
temple  of  Bubaatia  is  very  aoourate.  the  canal  he  mentions,  and  once  planted, 
The  height  of  the  mound,  the  site  of  like  the  other,  with  a  grove  of  trees, 
the  temple  in  a  low  space  beneath  the  In  this  perhaps  was  the  usual  lake  be- 
houses,  from  which  you  look  down  upon  longing  to  the  temple.  Among  the 
it,  are  the  very  peculiarities  any  one  sculptures  are  the  names  of  a  Goddess, 
would  remark  on  visiting  the  remains  who  may  be  either  Bubastis  or  Buto 
at  Tel  Basta.  One  street,  which  Hero-  (see  notes  on  ch.  59),  and  of  Remeaes  II., 
dotus  mentions  as  leading  to  the  temple  of  Osorkon  I.,  and  of  Amyrtssus  (f); 
of  Mercury,  is  quite  apparent,  and  his  and  as  the  two  first  kingB  reigned  long 
length  of  3  stadia  falls  short  of  its  real  before  the  visit  of  Herodotus,  we  know 
length,  which  is  2250  feet*  On  the  way  that  the  temple  was  the  one  he  saw. 
is  the  square  he  speaks  of,  900  feet  from  (See  M.  Eg.  W.  vol.  i.  p.  427-430.) 
the  temple  of  Pasht  (Bubastis),  and  ap-  The  columns  of  the  vestibule  had  capi- 
parently  200  ft.  broad,  though  now  tals  representing  the  buds  of  water- 
much  reduced  in  size  by  the  fallen  plants,  but  near  the  old  branch  of  the 
materials  of  the  houses  that  surrounded  river,  the  modern  canal  of  Moes,  is 
it.  Some  fallen  blocks  mark  the  posi-  another  column  with  a  palm-tree  capi- 
tion  of  the  temple  of  Mercury,  but  the  tal,  said  to  have  been  taken  from  this 
remains  of  that  of  Pasht  are  rather  temple,  which  has  the  names  of  Re- 
more  extensive,  and  show  that  it  mea-  meses  II.  and  Osorkon  I.;  and  was 
aured  about  500  feet  in  length.  We  when  entire  about  22  feet  high.  Amidst 
may  readily  credit  the  assertion  of  He-  the  houses  on  the  N.W.  aide  are  the 
rodotus  respecting  its  beauty,  since  the  thick  walls  of  a  fort,  which  protected 
whole  was  of  the  finest  red  granite,  and  the  temple  below;  and  to  the  E.  of  the 
was  surrounded  by  a  sacred  enclosure  town  is  a  large  open  space,  enclosed  by 
about  600  feet  square  (agreeing  with  the  a  wall  now  converted  into  mounds, 
stadium  of  Herodotus),  beyond  which  Osorkon  is  said  to  have  been  called 
was  a  larger  circuit,  measuring  940  feet  Hercules  by  the  Egyptian!. — fG.  W.] 


Chap.  137-141.  RETIREMENT  OF  SABACOS.  187 

is  a  furlong  in  length,  and  the  same  in  breadth.  The  entrance 
to  it  is  by  a  road  paved  with  stone  for  a  distance  of  about  three 
furlongs,  which  passes  straight  through  the  market-place  with 
an  easterly  direction,  and  is  about  four  hundred  feet  in  width. 
Trees  of  an  extraordinary  height  grow  on  each  side  the  road, 
which  conducts  from  the  temple  of  Bubastis  to  that  of  Mercury. 

139.  The  Ethiopian  finally  quitted  Egypt,  the  priests  said,  by 
a  hasty  flight  under  the  following  circumstances.  He  saw  in  his 
sleep  a  vision : — a  man  stood  by  his  side,  and  counselled  him  to 
gather  together  all  the  priests  of  Egypt  and  cut  every  one  of 
them  asunder.  On  this,  according  to  the  account  which  he 
himself  gave,  it  came  into  his  mind  that  the  gods  intended 
hereby  to  lead  him  to  commit  an  act  of  sacrilege,  which  would 
be  sure  to  draw  down  upon  him  some  punishment  either  at  the 
hands  of  gods  or  men.  So  he  resolved  not  to  do  the  deed  sug- 
gested to  him,  but  rather  to  retire  from  Egypt,  as  the  time 
during  which  it  was  fated  that  he  should  hold  the  country  had  * 
now  (he  thought)  expired.  For  before  he  left  Ethiopia  he  had 
been  told  by  the  oracles  which  are  venerated  there,  that  he*  was 
to  reign  fifty  years  over  Egypt.  The  years  were  now  fled,  and 
the  dream  had  come  to  trouble  him ;  he  therefore  of  his  own . 
accord  withdrew  from  the  land. 

140.  As  soon  as  Sabacos  was  gone,  the  blind  king  left  the 
marshes,  and  resumed  the  government.  He  had  lived  in  the 
marsh-region  the  whole  time,  having  formed  for  himself  an 
island  there  by  a  mixture  of  earth  and  ashes.  While  he  re- 
mained, the  natives  had  orders  to  bring  him  food  unbeknown  to 
the  Ethiopian,  and  latterly,  at  his  request,  each  man  had 
brought  him,  with  the  food,  a  certain  quantity  of  ashes.  Before 
Amyrtseus,7  no  one  was  able  to  discover  the  site  of  this  island,6 
which  continued  unknown  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  who  preceded 
him  on  the  throne  for  the  space  of  seven  hundred  years  and 
more.9  The  name  which  it  bears  is  Elbo.  It  is  about  ten  fur- 
longs across  in  each  direction. 


1  See  note  on  Book  iii.  oh.  17.  supposed  to  have  been  of  an  Assyrian 

*  This  island  appears  to  have  stood  family.  The  interval  could  not  be  cal- 
at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  lake  of  Buto,  culated  from  Anysis,  since  from  the 
now  Lake  Boorlot. — [G.  W.]  beginning  of  the  first  Sabaco's  reign  to 

*  The  700  Tears  before  Amyrteeus  the  defeat  of  Amyrteeus  was  only  a 
would  bring  the  time  of  this  lung  to  period  of  250  years.— [G.  W.] 

about  1155  B.c.t  which  ought  to  point  Niebuhr,  following  Perizonius,  pro- 

to  the  flight  of  some  king;  but  it  does  poses  to  read  300  for  700  (T  or  t  for  V), 

not  agree  with  the  period  of  the  She-  remarking  that  these  signs  are  often  con- 

shonks  of  the  22nd  dynasty,  who  are  founded.  (Lectures  on  Ancient  History, 
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141.  The  next  king,  I  was  told,  was  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  called 
Sethds.1  This  monarch  despised  and  neglected  the  warrior 
class  of  the  Egyptians,3  as  though  he  did  not  need  their  ser- 
vices. Among  other  indignities  which  he  offered  them,  he 
took  from  them  the  lands  which  they  had  possessed  under  all 
the  previous  kings,  consisting  of  twelve  acres  of  choice  land  for 
each  warrior.  Afterwards,  therefore,  when  Sanacharib,  king  of 
the  Arabians3  and  Assyrians,  marched  his  vast  army  into 
Egypt,  the  warriors  one  and  all  refused  to  come  to  his  aid.  On 
this  the  monarch,  greatly  distressed,  entered  into  the  inner 
sanctuary,  and,  before  the  image  of  the  god,  bewailed  the  fate 
which  impended  over .  him.  As  he  wept  he  fell  asleep,  and 
dreamed  that  the  god  came  and  stood  at  his  side,  bidding  him  be 
of  good  cheer,  and  go  boldly  forth  to  meet  the  Arabian  host, 
which  would  do  him  no  hurt,  as  he  himself  would  s$nd  those 

•  vol.  i.  p.  68,  note.)    It  certainly  does  opian  kings  of  the  25th  dynasty  ruled 

seem  almost  incredible  that  Herodotus  the  country  (see  note  *  on  ch.  152).    It 

should  have  committed  the  gross  chro-  is  not  impossible'  that  it  had  already 

nolofidcal  error  involved  in  the  text  as  it  been  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  the 

stands,  especially  as  his  date  for  Psam-  Ethiopian  rule ;  and  the  desertion  of  the 

metichus  is  so  nearly  correct.  troops  to  Ethiopia  in  the  reign  of  Psam- 

1  No  mention  is  made  by  Herodotus  metichus  may  have  been  connected  with 

of  Bocchoris  (nor  of  his  father  Tnephach-  a    similar  but    unsuccessful   attempt, 

thus,  the  Technatis  of  Plutarch);  and  There  could  not  have  been  any  Egyp- 

the  lists  of  Manetho,  as  well  as  Diodo-  tian  king  contemporary  with  the  25th 

rus,  omit  the  Asychis  and  Anysis  of  dynasty,  since  the  Sabacos  (neither  of 

Herodotus.  Sethos  again,  whom  Herodo-  whom  gave  the  throne  to  the  Egyptians) 

tus  calls  a  contemporary  of  Sennacherib,  were  succeeded  by  Tirhaka. — [G.  W.] 
is  unnoticed  in  Manetho's  lists;  and  as        *  It  is  curious  to  find  Sennacherib 

Tirhaka  was  king  of  the  whole  country  called  the   "  king  of  the  Arabians  and 

from  Napata  in  Ethiopia  to  the  frontier  Assyrians  " — an  order  of  words  which, 

of  Syria,  no  other  Pharaoh  could  have  seems   even  to  regard  him  as   rather 

ruled  at  that  time  in  Egypt.    We  may  an  Arabian  than  an  Assyrian  king.    In 

therefore  conclude  that  Herodotus  has  the    same  spirit  his   army  is  termed 

given  to  a  priest  of  Pthah  the  title  of  afterwards  "  the  Arabian  host."    It  is 

king.     The  miraculous   defeat  of   the  impossible  altogether  to  defend  the  view 

Assyrian  king  mentioned  both  by  the  which  Herodotus  here  discloses,  but  we 

Egyptians  and  the  Jews  is  remarkable,  may  understand  how  such  a  mistake 

Some  have  attributed  the  destruction  of  was  possible,  if  we  remember  how  Ara- 

his  army  to  a  plague;  but  plague  does  bians  were  mixed  up  with  other  races  in 

not  destroy  upwards  of  185,000  men  in  Lower  Mesopotamia  (see  Essay  x.  in 

one  night.    The  omission  of  all  notice  vol.  i.  §  11),  and  what  an  extensive  in- 

of  Tirhaka  by  the  Egyptian  informants  fluence  a  great  Assyrian  king  would  ex- 

of  Herodotus  may  have  been  owing  to  ercise  over  the  tribes  of  the  desert, 

jealousy  of  the  Ethiopians.    The  As-  especially  those  bordering  on  Mesopo- 

syrians  defeated  by  Tirhaka  are  repre-  tamia.     The  ethnic  connexion  of  the 

seated  at  Medeenet  Haboo  in  Thebes,  two  great  Semitic  races  would  render 

and  in  his  temple  at  Gebel  Berkel,  wear-  union    between    them     comparatively 

ing  cross-belts. — [G.  W.]  easy ;  and  so  we  find  Arabian  kings  at 

9  The  same  spirit  of  insubordination  one  time  paramount  over  Assyria  (Beroa. 

may  have  been  growing  up  among  the  Fr.  11),  while  now  apparently  the  case 

soldiers  which  afterwards  broke  out  in  was  reversed,  and  an  Assyrian  prince 

the  reign  of  Psammetichus ;  but  it  could  bore  sway  over  some  considerable  num- 

not  have  had  any  effect  while  the  Ethi-  ber  of  the  Arab  tribes. 
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who  should  help  him.  Sethds,  then,  relying  on  the  dream,  col- 
lected such  of  the  Egyptians  as  were  willing  to  follow  him,  who 
were  none  of  them  warriors,  but  traders,  artisans,  and  market 
people ;  and  with  these  marched  to  Pelusium,  which  commands 
the  entrance  into  Egypt,  and  there  pitched  his  camp.  As  the 
two  armies  lay  here  opposite  one  another,  there  came  in  the 
night  a  multitude  of  field-mice,  which  devoured  all  the  quivers 
and  bowstrings  of  the  enemy,  and  ate  the  thongs  by  which  they 
managed  their  shields.4  Next  morning  they  commenced  their 
flight,  and  great  multitudes  fell,  as  they  had  no  arms  with 
which  to  defend  themselves.  There  stands  to  this  day  in  the 
temple  of  Vulcan,  a  stone  statue  of  Sethds,  with  a  mouse  in  his 
hand/  and  an  inscription  to  this  effect — "Look  on  me,  and 
learn  to  reverence  the  gods." 

142.  Thus  far  I  have  spoken  on  the  authority  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  their  priests.  They  declare  that  from  their  first  king 
to  this  last-mentioned  monarch,  the  priest  of  Vulcan,  was  a 
period  of  three  hundred  and  forty-one  generations  ;6  such,  at 
least,  they  say,  was  the  number  both  of  their  kings,  and  of  their 
high-priests,  during  this  interval.  Now  three  hundred  genera- 
tions of  men  make  ten  thousand  years,  three  generations  filling 
up  the  century ;  and  the  remaining  forty-one  generations  make 
thirteen  hundred  and  forty  years.  Thus  the  whole  number  of 
years  is  eleven  thousand,  three  hundred  and  forty;  in  which 
entire  space,  they  said,  no  god  had  ever  appeared  in  a  human 
form ;  nothing  of  this  kind  had  happened  either  under  the 
former  or  under  the  later  Egyptian  kings.    The  sun,  however, 

4  For  a  representation  of  the  "thongs"  their  "gnawing  the  leathern  parts  of 

intended,  see  vol.  i.  p.  245.  the  enemy's  arms/'    or  because  their 

*  If  any  particular  reverence  was  paid  "  abounding  near  the  temple  made  them 

to  mice  at  Memphis,  it  probably  arose  sacred ;"   but   Apollo    Smintheus   was 

from   some    other    mysterious  reason,  worshipped  in  Greece  also  and  other 

They  were  emblems  of  the  generating  places,  which  argues  against  the  story 

and  perhaps  of  the  producing  principle;  of   the  bowstrings  being  Egyptian. — 

and  some  thought  them  to  be  endued  [G.  W.] 

with  prophetic  power  (a  merit  attributed        •  From  Menes  to  Sethos  (ortoTir- 

now  in  some  degree  to  rats  on  certain  haka   his     contemporary),     which    he 

occasions).  (See  B.  iv.  note  on  ch.  192.)  reckons  at  11,340  years.    The  exactly 

The  people  of  Troas  are  said  to  have  similar  number  of  kings  and  high-priests 

revered  mice  "because  they  gnawed  the  is  of   course  impossible.     The  era  of 

bowstrings  of  their  enemies  "  (Eust.  IL  Menes  is  shown  by  the  monuments  not 

i.  39;,  and  Apollo,  who  was  called  Smin-  to    require    a  very  extravagant    date, 

theufl  (from  o-fAvdos,  a  *'  mouse "),  was  The    341    generations,     according    to 

represented  on  coins  of  Alexandria  Troas  his  calculation,   do  not  make    11,340 

with  a  mouse  in  his  hand  (Muller,  Anc.  but  11,3661  years.    This  priest  Sethos 

Art.  s.  361.  5).    There  was  also  a  statue  appears  to  be  mistaken  for  king  Sethos 

of  him  by  Scopas  with  a  mouse  under  (Sethi)  of  the  19th  dynasty;  of  a  very 

his   foot,    in    bis    temple    at    Chryse"  different  age  and  character.— [G.  W.] 
(Strabo,  xiii.  p.  416),  commemorative  of 
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had  within  this  period  of  time,  on  four  several  occasions,  moved 
from  his  wonted  course,7  twice  rising  where  he  now  sets,  and 
twice  Betting  where  he  now  rises.  Egypt  was  in  no  degree 
affected  by  these  changes ;  the  productions  of  the  land,  and  of 
the  river,  remained  the  same ;  nor  was  there  anything  unusual 
either  in  the  diseases  or  the  deaths. 

143.  When  Hecataeus  the  historian6  was  at  Thebes,  and,  dis- 
coursing of  his  genealogy,  traced  his  descent  to  a  god  in  the 
person  of  his  sixteenth  ancestor,  the  priests  of  Jupiter  did  to 
him  exactly  as  they  afterwards  did  to  me,  though  I  made  no 
boast  of  my'  family.  They  led  me  into  the  inne*  sanctuary, 
which  is  a  spacious  chamber,  and  showed  me  a  multitude  of 
colossal  statues,  in  wood,  which  they  counted  up,  and  found  to 
amount  to  the  exact  number  they  had  said ;  the  custom  being 
for  every  high-priest  during  his  lifetime  to  set  up  his  statue  in 
the  temple.  As  they  showed  me  the  figures  and  reckoned  them 
up,  they  assured  me  that  each  was  the  son  of  the  one  preceding 
him ;  and  this  they  repeated  throughout  the  whole  line,  begin- 
ning with  the  representation  of  the  priest  last  deceased,  and 
continuing  till  they  had  completed  the  series.  When  Hecataeus, 
in  giving  his  genealogy,  mentioned  a  god  as  his  sixteenth 
ancestor,  the  priests  opposed  their  genealogy  to  his,  going 
through  this  list,  and  refusing  to  allow  that  any  man  was  ever 
born  of  a  god.  Their  colossal  figures  were  each,  they  said,  a 
Piromis,  born  of  a  Pirtmis,9  and  the  number  of  them  was  three 


1  This  has    been    very   ingeniously  to  our  author.     Under  the  latter  he 

shown  by  Mr.  Poole  (Hone  iEgyptiacae,  wrote  his  genealogies,  which  were  for 

p.  94)  to  refer  to  "  the  solar  risings  of  the  most  part  mythical,  but  contained 

stars  having  fallen  on  those  days  of  the  occasionally    important   history    (vide 

vague  year  on  which  the  settings  fell  in  infra,  vi.  137).     The  political  influence 

the  timeof Sethos;"  and  "the  historian  of  Hecataeus  is  noticed  by  Herodotus 

by  a  natural  mistake    supposed  they  in  two  passages  (v.  35,    125.)     He  is 

spoke  of  the  gun  itself."    This  is  con-  the  only  prose-writer  whom  Herodotus 

firmed  by  Pomponius  Mela,  who  only  mentions  by  name.  The  term  Xoyoroths, 

differs  in  stating  that  the  king  to  whose  which  he  applies  to  him  both  here  and 

reign  they    calculated  was   Amasis. —  in  Book  v.,  I  have  translated  "histo- 

[G.  W.]  rian"  rather  than    "chronicler,"  be- 

8  This  is  the  first  distinct  mention  cause  in  HerodotuB  the  word  implies 

of  Hecataeus,  who  has  been  glanced  at  no  disrespect,  being  the  term  by  which 

more  than  once.    (Vide  supra,  chaps,  he    would    probably    have    designated 

21,  23.)    He  had  flourished  from  about  himself.    "  Prose-writer"  is  perhaps  its 

b.c.  520  to  b.0.  475,  and  had  done  far  most  literal  meaning,  as  it  is  antitheti- 

more  than  any  other  writer  to  pave  the  cal  to  iwoxotbs,  "  a  writer  of  poetry." 
way  for  Herodotus.     His  works  were  of        •  The  Egyptians  justly  ridiculed  the 

two  kinds,  geographical  and  historical.  Greeks  for  deriving  their  origin  from 

Under    the    former  head  he  wrote  a  Gods,    which  were   attributes   of  the 

description  of  the  known  world  (Tys  Deity;  and  nothing  could  appear  more 

vtplo&os),  chiefly  the  result  of  his  own  inconsistent  than  to  claim  for  an  ancestor 

travels  (Agathemer.  I.  i.  p.  172),  which  Hercules,  the  abstract  idea  of  strength, 

must  have  been  of  considerable  service  Pirdmifl  or  Pirdme  was  the  usual  £gyp- 
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hundred  and  forty-five;  through  the  whole  series  Kr&mis  fol- 
lowed Piromis,  and  the  line  did  not  run  up  either  to  a  god  or  a 
hero.    The  word  Piromis  may  be  rendered  *  gentleman." 

144.  Of  such  a  nature  were,  they  said,  the  beings  represented 
by  these  images — they  were  very  far  indeed  from  being  gods. 
However,  in  the  times  anterior  to  them  it  was  otherwise ;  then 
Egypt  had  gods  for  its  rulers,1  who  dwelt  upon  the  earth  with 
men,  one  being  always  supreme  above  the  rest.  The  last  of 
these  was  Horns,  the  son  of  Osiris,  called  by  the  Greeks  Apollo. 
He  deposed  Typhon,2  and  ruled  over  Egypt  as  its  last  god-king. 
Osiris  is  named  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  by  the  Greeks. 

145.  The  Greeks  regard  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and  Pan  as  the 
youngest  of  the  gods.  With  the  Egyptians,  contrariwise,  Pan  is 
exceedingly  ancient,3  and  belongs  to  those  whom  they  call  "  the 
eight  gods,"  who  existed  before  the  rest.  Hercules  is  one  of 
the  gods  of  the  second  order,  who  are  known  as  "  the  twelve ; " 
and  Bacchus  belongs  to  the  gods  of  the  third  order,  whom  the 
twelve  produced.  I  have  already  mentioned  how  many  years 
intervened  according  to  the  Egyptians  between  the  birth  of 
Hercules  and  the  reign  of  Amasis.4  From  Pan  to  this  period 
they  count  a  still  longer  time ;  and  even  from  Bacchus,  who  is 
the  youngest  of  the  three,  they  reckon  fifteen  thousand  years  to 
the  reign  of  that  king.  In  these  matters  they  say  they  cannot 
be  mistaken,  as  they  have  always  kept  count  of  the  years,  and 
noted  them  in  their  registers.  But  from  the  present  day  to  the 
time  of  Bacchus,  the  reputed  son  of  Semele,  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
is  a  period  of  not  more  than  sixteen  hundred  years ;  to  that  of. 

tian  word  for  "man/'  with  the  definite  God  of  day/'    See  note  ■  on  ch.  92. — 

article  *i,   "the,"   prefixed,    and  the  [G.  W.] 

simple  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  ob-        *  Typhon,  or  rather  Seth,  the  brother 

nervation  here  recorded  was,  that  each  of  Osiris,  was  the  abstract  idea  of  "  evil/' 

of  the  statues  represented  a  "man"  as  Osiris  was  of  "good;"  and  in  after 

engendered  by  a  "  man  "  without  there  times  many  fables  (as  Plutarch  shows) 

being  any  God  or  Hero  among  them,  arose  out  of  this  opposite  nature  of  the 

The  translation  which  Herodotus  gives  two  Deities.  For  both  were  adored  until 

of  the  term,  jcoA&s  «ral  byad6s,  is  justified  a  change  took  place  respecting  Seth, 

neither  by  the  meaning  of  Piromi,  nor  brought  about  apparently  by  foreign  in- 

by  the  sense  required. — [G.  W.]  fluenoe.    (See  note  *  on  ch.  171.)    It  is 

1  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  ao-  singular  that  names  so  like   Typhon 

count  given  by  Hanetho  and  with  the  should  occur  in  other  languages.    In 

Turin  Papyrus,  both  which  represent  Arabic  Tvfoon  (like  rvQbs)  is  a  whirl- 

the  Gods  as  the  first  kingB  of  Egypt  wind,  and  Tufan  is  the  "Deluge;"  and 

before  Menes.    The  last  of  them  in  the  the  same  word  occurs  in  Chinese  as  Ty- 

papyrus  is  also  Horns  the  younger,  the  fong.     On  the  different  constructions 

son  of  Osiris  (see  note  '  ch.  4,  and  note  *  put  upon  the  fable  of  Osiris  and  Typhon> 

ch.  99).    This  Horus  was  distinct  from  see  notes'  and4  on  oh.  171. — [G.  W.]« 
Aroeris  (Hor-oeri),  the  elder  Horus,  the       *  See  note 10  on  oh.  4,  note  6  on  ch.  42, 

brother  of  Osiris,  and  also  from  Hor-  and  note  1  on  ch.  43. 
pocratea,  the  infant  son  of  Osiris  and       4  Supra,  ch.  43. 
Iris,  said  by  Eratosthenes  to  be  "  the 
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Hercules,  son  of  Alcmena,  is  about  nine  hundred ;  while  to  the 
time  of  Pan,  son  of  Penelope  (Pan,  according  to  the  Greeks,  was 
her  child  by  Mercury),  is  a  shorter  space  than  to  the  Trojan 
war,6  eight  hundred  years  or  thereabouts. 

146.  It  is  open  to  all  to  receive  whichever  he  may  prefer  of 
these  two  traditions;  my  own  opinion  about  them  has  been 
already  declared.  If  indeed  these  gods  had  been  publicly 
known,  and  had  grown  old  in  Greece,  as  was  the  case  with 
Hercules,  son  of  Amphitryon,  Bacchus,  son  of  Semele,  and  Pan, 
son  of  Penelope,  it  might  have  been  said  that  the  last-mentioned 
personages  were  men  who  bore  the  names  of  certain  previously 
existing  deities.  But  Bacchus,  according  to  the  Greek  tradition, 
was  no  sooner  born  than  he  was  sewn  up  in  Jupiter's  thigh,  and 
carried  off  to  Nysa,8  above  Egypt,  in  Ethiopia ;  and  as  to  Pan, 


5  The  dates  for  the  Trojan  war  vary  place  was  called  Dionysus  (i.  15;  see 
almost  two  centuries.  Duria  placed  it  Her.  ill.  97  ;  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  805;  Ovid, 
as  early  as  B.C.  1335  (Clem.  Alex.  Stro-  Met.  iv.  13).  Diodorus  saving  (i.  19) 
mat.  i.  p.  337,  A.).  Clemens  in  B.C.  that  Nysa  in  India  was  built  by  Osiris, 
1149.  Isocrates,  Ephorus,  Democritus,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Egypt,  seems  to 
and  Phanias,  seem  to  have  inclined  to  give  an  Egyptian  origin  to  the  name, 
the  later,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  the  Pomp.  Mela  (iii.  7),  speaking  of  India, 
author  of  the  Life  of  Homer,  and  the  says  "  of  the  cities,  which  are  nume- 
compiler  of  the  Parian  Marble,  to  the  rous,  Nysa  is  the  largest  and  most 
earlier  period.  The  date  now  usually  re-  celebrated  ;"  and  mentions  Mount  Meros 
ceived,  B.C.  1 1 83,  is  that  of  Eratosthenes,  sacred  to  Jove.  Philostratus  ( Vit.  Apoll. 
whose  chronology  was  purely  artificial,  Tyan.  ii.  1)  speaks  of  "  the  Indians  call- 
and  rested  on  no  solid  basis.  The  fol-  ing  Bacchus  NyseuB,  from  a  place  in 
lowing  is  a  list  of  the  principal  views  on  their  country,  called  Nysa;"  and  (ii.  4) 
this  subject: —  of  a  "hill  near  Nysa  called  Mercs 
i                                                     b.o.  (thigh),  where  Bacchus  was  born,"  and 

^placed  the  fall  of  IVoy  la..    1336  of    „th     ^    Nysa,"   Hesychius  savs 

Author  of  the  Life  of  Homer     ..     1270  t.  XT              ,   .,      a     '         «J     .            *. 

\     Herodotus      . .    . .    1360+  Nyaa  and  the  Nyssean  Mount  are  not 

I     Thucydides    ..'    ..    ..    ..    ..    1260+  in  one  place  alone,  but  in  Arabia,  Ethi* 

*****n  Marble      1209  opia,  Egypt,  Babylon,  Erythea,  Thrace, 

^SbSfT  I.::".:::::  im  Thessaly,  Cilicia,  India,  Libya,  Lydia, 
Ephorus 1169  Macedonia,  Naxus,  and  about  the  Pan- 
Clemens  1U9  geum,    a   place  in    Syria;"   to  which 

may  be  added  Euboea,  Phseacia  (Schol. 

6  The  story  of  Bacchus  being  taken  to  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  540,  983),  and  Phrv- 
Nysa  in  Ethiopia  is  explained  by  the  gia,  near  the  river  Sangarius.  (Eustath. 
identity  of  Osiris  and  that  God.  Nysa  in  Dionys.  Perieg.  940.  See  also  Schol. 
looks  like  n-isi  (for  ei-h-isi,)  Iseumv but  Horn.  II.  vi.' 133;  II.  ii.  508;  Eurip. 
there  were  several  cities,  caves,  and  hills  Bacch.  556 ;  Soph.  Antig.  1131 ;  Strabo, 
of  this  name,  and  some  in  Greece.  Those  xv.  687,  701;  Dion.  Perieg.  626,  940, 
of  Arabia  (Diodor.  i.  15;  iii.  63)  and  1159;  Schol.  ApolL  Rhod.  ii.  904, 1211.) 
India  (Arrian.  Ind.  c.  v.;  Q.  Curt.  viii.  Pliny  (vi.  21)  says,  '*  Nysam  urbem 
10)  were  most  noted.  Diodorus  (iii.  63)  plerique  Indise  adscribunt,  montemqne 
says  Bacchus  was  nursed  at  Nysa,  an  Merum  Libero  patri  sacrum,  undo  origo 
island  of  the  river  Triton  in  Libya;  and  fabula  Jo  vis  femine  (ftijp?)  editum." 
the  Theban  Bacchus  in  the  Nyssean  cave  Plin.  v.  18  says  "  Scythopohs  was  for- 
between  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  (iv.  2).  merly  Nysa;"  and  Juvenal  mentions 
He  also  mentions  Nysa  in  Arabia  (iii.  Nysa  on  Mt.  Parnassus  (vii.  63).  The 
63)  and  the  city  of  Nysa  in  Arabia  Felix,  Hindoos  have  also  a  sacred  mountain 
near  Egypt,  where  Osiris  was  educated,  called  Meru.  The  custom  of  having 
and  who  from  his  father  Jove  and  this  "holy  hills"  was  of  very  early  date, 
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they  do  not  even  profess  to  know  what  happened  to  him  after 
his  birth.  To  me,  therefore,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  the  names 
of  these  gods  became  known  to  "the  Greeks  after  those  of  their 
other  deities,  and  that  they  count  their  birth  from  the  time  when 
they  first  acquired  a  knowledge  of  them.  Thus  far  my  narrative 
rests  on  the  accounts  given  by  the  Egyptians. 

147.  In  what  follows  I  have  the  authority,  not  of  the  Egyptians 
only,  but  of  others  also  who  agree  with  them.  I  shall  speak 
likewise  in  part  from  my  own  observation.  When  the  Egyptians 
regained  their  liberty  after  the  reign  of  the  priest  of  Vulcan, 
unable  to  continue  any  while  without  a  king,  they  divided 
Egypt  into  twelve  districts,  and  set  twelve  kings 7  over  them. 
These  twelve  kings,  united  together  by  intermarriages,  ruled 
Egypt  in  peace,  having  entered  into  engagements  with  one 
another  not  to  depose  any  of  their  number,  nor  to  aim  at  any 
aggrandisement  of  one  above  the  rest,  but  to  dwell  together  in 
perfect  amity.  Now  the  reason  why  they  made  these  stipulations, 
and  guarded  with  care  against  their  infraction,  was,  because  at  the 
very  first  establishment  of  the  twelve  kingdoms,  an  oracle  had 
declared — "  That  he  among  them  who  should  pour  in  Vulcan's 
temple  a  libation  from  a  cup  of  bronze,8  would  become  monarch 
of  the  whole  land  of  Egypt"  Now  the  twelve  held  their 
meetings  at  all  the  temples. 

148.  To  bind  themselves  yet  more  closely  together,  it  seemed 
good  to  them  to  leave  a  common  monument  In  pursuance  of 
this  resolution  they  made  the  Labyrinth  which  lies  a  little  above 
Lake  Moeris,9  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  called  the  city 


and  common  to  the  Egyptians,  Jews,  probably  only  governors  of  the  twelve 
Greeks,  and  many  people.  Gebel  Berkel  principal  nomea,  not  of  all  Egypt  but 
in  Ethiopia  is  always  called  "the  holy  of  the  Delta,  to  which  Strabo  gives  ten 
hill "  on  the  monuments  there  (see  n. 7  and  Ptolemy  twenty-four,  and  which 
*  on  ch.  29).  Part  of  Mount  Sinai  was  so  in  later  times  contained  thirty-five, 
considered  by  the  early  Pharaohs,  and  including  the  Oasis  of  Amnion.  (See 
by  the  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moslems  note  4  on  oh.  137,  and  n.  7  ch.  164,  of 
to  this  day;  and  pilgrimages  to  it  will  the  Nomea  of  Egypt.)  Pliny  speaks  of 
readily  account  for  those  inscriptions  sixteen  nomes  of  all  Egypt  who  met  in 
called  Sinaitic,  which  are  evidently  not  the  Labyrinth  (xxxvi.  13) ;  and  Strabo 
Jewish,  but  of  a  sea-faring  people  of  that  '  (xvii.  p.  558)  states  that  the  number  of 
coast,  since  they  have  left  similar  re-  nomes  corresponded  to  that  of  its  cham- 
oorda  in  the  same  language  at  the  water-  bers,  when  it  was  first  built. — [G.  W.] 
tag-places  on  the  Egyptian  side  of  the  *  This  Bhould  not  have  been  remark- 
Bed  Sea  as  far  S.  as  lat.  29°  and  27°  50',  able  if  those  cups  were  so  commonly 
where  the  Israelites  could  never  have  used  in  Egypt  as  Herodotus  says.  See 
been  (see  App.  ch.  v.  §  30).--[G.  W.]  note  8  on  ch.  37.H;G.  W.] 

'  Tne  sarcastic  observation  that  as        •  The  position  of  the  natural  lake  is 

they  could  not  exist  without  a  king,  well  known;  but  M.   Linant  has  dis- 

they  elected  twelve,  must  have  been  covered  that  of  the  artificial  Maris,  near 

amusing  to  the  Greeks.     They  were  the  site  of  Crocodilopolis,  now  Medemet- 

VOL.  II.  O 
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of  Crocodiles.1  I  visited  this  place,  and  found  it  to  surpass 
description ;  for  if  all  the  walls  and  other  great  works  of  the 
Greeks  could  be  put  together  in  one,  they  would  not  equal, 
either  for  labour  or  expense,  this  Labyrinth ; '  and  yet  the  temple 
of  Ephesus  is  a  building  worthy  of  note,3  and  so  is  the  temple  of 


et-Fyodm.  It  has  long  formed  part  of  commission  have  ascertained  the  exact 
the  cultivated  plain  of  the  Fyoom,  and  size  and  plan  of  the  Labyrinth.  The 
Pliny's  using  the  word  "fuit"  shows  it  oldest  name  found  there  was  of  Amun- 
was  no  longer  used  in  his  time.  It  was  m-he  III.,  who  corresponds  to  Aniens, 
an  extensive  reservoir  secured  by  dams,  and  whose  immediate  predecessor  La- 
and  from  it  channels  conveyed  the  maris  (or  Labaris)  is  said  by  Mane- 
water  in  different  directions  to  all  parts  of  tho  to  nave  made  the  Labyrinth.  Per- 
that  inland  province.  A  small  reservoir  haps  /ic?  hw  Adftojuf  was  corrupted 
at  the  modern  town,  a  very  humble  imi-  from  pctf*  %v  tik  Moots,  These  resem- 
tation  of  the  Lake  Maris,  supplies  in  the  blances  of  names  led  to  numerous  mis- 
same  manner  the  various  streams  that  takes  of  Greek  writers  (see  note  *  on 
irrigate  the  Fyoom:  and  the  ancient  ch.  13,  and  note  ■  on  ch.  100).  Gliddon 
lake  being  a  work  of  man  accords  with  thinks  Labyrinth  was  so  called  from 
Pliny's  "Mosridis  lacus  hoc  est  fossa  Labaris  (Otia  JSgyptiaca).  Strata's 
grandis,"  as  well  as  with  the  assertion  position  of  the  Labyrinth  is  well  de- 
of  Herodotus.  The  other  lake,  now  scribed ;  and  his  distance  of  100  stadia 
Birket-el-Korn,  is  formed  by  nature,  from  Arsinoe  agrees  very  well  with  the 
and  receives  as  in  former  times  the  su-  11 J  English  miles  from  the  centre  of  its 
perabundant  water  that  ran  off  after  mounds  to  the  pyramid  of  Hawan.  Dio- 
the  lands  had  been  irrigated  by  the  dorus  calls  the  founder  of  the  Labyrinth 
channels  from  the  artificial  Mosris.  See  Mendes;  and  Pliny  (xxxvi.  13,)  who 
M.  Linant's  Memoir  on  his  interesting  erroneously  places  it  in  the  Heracleo- 
and  important  discovery.— [O.  W.]  polite  nome,  and  attributes  it  to  king 

1  Afterwards  called  Arsinoe,  from  the  Petesucus,   or  Tithoea,  shows  that  it 

wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  stood  near  the  frontier  of  the  Crocodilo- 

like  the  port  on  the  Red  Sea  (now  Suez),  polite  nome  (or  Fyoo*m) ;  as  his  expres- 

The  reason  of  the  crocodile  being  sacred  sion  "  primus  factus  est "  implies  that  it 

in  this  inland  province  was  to  ensure  the  was  added  to  by  other  kings.    This  was 

maintenance  of  the  canals,  as  De  Pauw  usual  in  Egyptian  monuments  ;  and  the 

observes  (vol.  ii.  pt.  iii.  s.  7,  p.  122. —  names  of  more  than  one  king  at  the 

[G.  W.]  Labyrinth  prove  it  was  the  case  there 

1  The  admiration  expressed  by  Hero-  also.    If  the  number  of  chambers  was 

dotua  for  the  Labyrinth  is    singular,  equal  to  that  of  the  nomes  of  Egypt,  it 

when  there  were  so  many  far  more  mag-  must  have  varied  greatly  at  different 

nifioent  buildings  at  Thebes,  of  which  times  (see  note  7  on  ch.  164). — [G.  W.] 

he  takes  no  notice.    It  was  probably  *  The  original  temple  of  Diana  at 

the  beauty  of  the  stone,  the  richness  of  Ephesus  seems  to  have  been  destroyed 

its  decoration,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  by  the  Cimmerians  (see  the  Essays  ap- 

plan  that  struck  him  so  much.    Re-  ponded  to  Book  i.,  Essay  i.  §  14)  in  their 

mains  of  the  white  stones  he  mentions  great  incursion  during   the   reign   of 

may  still  be  traced  even  in  the  upper  Ardys.    The  temple  which  Herodotus 

part;  they  are  a  hard  ailicious  lime-  saw  was  then  begun  to  be  built  by 

stone,  and  the  broken  columns  of  red  Chersiphron  of   Cnossus  and  hja.  son 

granite  with  bud  capitals  are  perhaps  Metagenes,  contemporaries  of  Theodoras 

those  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  who  sup-  and  Rhoecus,  the  builders  of  the  Samian 

poses  them  porphyry.    Strata  gives  the  Hereum.  (Cf.  Vitruv.  pnef.  ad  lib.  vii.; 

length  of  the  Labyrinth  as  a  stadium,  Strab.  xiv.  p.  918;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi. 

which    agrees    very    nearly    with  the  14.)    These  architects  did  not  live  to 

actual    measurement,    and  makes  the  complete  their  work,  which  was  finished 

pyramid  at  the  end  of  it  4  plethra,  or  by  Demetrius  and  Peonius  of  Ephesus, 

400  feet,  square,  and  the  same  in  height,  the  rebuilder  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 

which  Herodotus  calculates  at  50  or-  Branchidra.  fVitruv.  1.  a.  c.)  The  axchi- 

gyies,  or  300  feet  (see  note  *  on  ch.  136).  tecture  of  the  temple  of  Chersiphron 

.  The  excavations  made  by  the  Prussian  was  Ionic.     (Vitruv.  iii.  2.)    It  was, 
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Samos.4  The  pyramids  likewise  surpass  description,  and  are 
severally  equal  to  a  number  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  Greeks, 
but  the  Labyrinth  surpasses  the  pyramids.  It  has  twelve  courts, 
all  of  them,  roofed,  with  gates  exactly  opposite  one  another,  six 
looking  to  the  north,  and  six  to  the  south.  A  single  wall  sur- 
rounds the  entire  building.  There  are  two  different  sorts  of 
chambers  throughout — half  under  ground,  half  above  ground, 
the  latter  built  upon  the  former ;  the  whole  number  of  these 
chambers  is  three  thousand,  fifteen  hundred  of  each  kind  The 
npper  chambers  I  myself  passed  through  and  saw,  and  what  I 
say  concerning  them  is  from  my  own  observation ;  of  the  under- 
ground chambers  I  can  only  speak  from  report :  for  the  keepers 
of  the  building  could  not  be  got  to  show  them,  since  they  con- 
tained (as  they  said)  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  who  built  the 
Labyrinth,  and  t  also  those  of  the  sacred  crocodiles.  Thus  it  is 
from  hearsay  only  that  I  can  speak  of  the  lower  chambers. 
The  upper  chambers,  however,  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
found  them  to  excel  all  other  human  productions;  for  the 
passages  through  the  houses,  and  the  varied  windings  of  the 
paths  across  the  courts,  excited  in  me  infinite  admiration,  as  I 
passed  from  the  courts  into  chambers,  and  from  the  chambers 
into  colonnades,  and  from  the  colonnades  into  fresh  houses,  and 
again  from  these  into  courts  unseen  before.  The  roof  was 
throughout  of  stone,  like  the  walls ;  and  the  walls  were  carved 
all  over  with  figures ;  every  court  was  surrounded  with  a  colon- 
nade, which  was  built  of  white  stones,  exquisitely  fitted  together. 
At  the  corner  of  the  Labyrinth  stands  a  pyramid,  forty  fathoms 
high,  with  large  figures  engraved  on  it ;  which  is  entered  by  a 
subterranean  passage. 

149.  Wonderful  as  is  the  Labyrinth,  the  work  called  the  Lake 
of  Moeris,6  which  is  close  by  the  Labyrinth,  is  yet  more  asto- 
nishing. The  measure  of  its  circumference  is  sixty  schoenes,  or 
three  thousand  six  hundred  furlongs,  which  is  equal  to  the 
entire  length  of  Egypt  along  the  sea-coast.  The  lake  stretches 
in  its  longest  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  in  its  deepest 

according  to  Pliny,  220  yean  in  build-  was  in  tke  days  of  Herodotus  "  the  Urg- 
ing. After  its  destruction  by  Erato-  est  of  Greek  temples "  (infra,  iii.  60). 
stratus  in  the  year  of  Alexander's  birth  No  traces  remain  of  this  much-admired 
(Plut.  Alex.  c.  1;  Timaeus,  Fr.  137),  the  ftbric  (Chandler,  vol.  i.  p.  153),  unless 
temple  of  Diana  was  rebuilt  with  greater  the  ruins  noticed  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  near 
magnificence,  and  probably  on  a  larger  the  western  extremity  of  the  town  (Asia 
scale,  than  before;  as  the  dimensions  Minor,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24,  25),  are  admitted 
given  by  Pliny  considerably  exceed  to  mark  its  site, 
those  which  observation  assigns  to  the  4  Vide  infra,  iii.  60,  note. 
Heneum  of  Samos,  while  the  Herseum  5  See  note9  to  the  preceding  chapter. 
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parts  is  of  the  depth  of  fifty  fathoms.  It  is  manifestly  an  artifi- 
cial excavation,  fo*  nearly  in  the  centre  there  stand  two  pyra- 
mids,6 rising  to  the  height  of  fifty  fathoms  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  extending  as  far  beneath,  crowned  each  of  them 
with  a  colossal  statue  sitting  upon  a  throne.  Thus  thesfc  pyra- 
mids are  one  hundred  fathoms  high,  which  is  exactly  a  furlong 
(stadium)  of  six  hundred  feet :  the  fathom  being  six  feet  in 
length,  or  four  cubits,  which  is  the  same  thing,  since  a  cubit 
measures  six,  and  a  foot  four,  palms.7  The  water  of  the  lake 
does  not  come  out  of  the  ground,  'which  is  here  excessively  dry, 
but  is  introduced  by  a  canal  from  the  Nile.  The  current  sets 
for  six  months  into  the  lake  from  the  river,  and  for  the  next  six 
months  into  the  river  from  the  lake.  While  it  runs  outward  it 
returns  a  talent  of  silver  daily  to  the  royal  treasury  from  the 
fish  that  are  taken,9  but  when  the  current  is  the  other  way  the 
return  sinks  to  one-third  of  that  sum. 


6 


•  No  traces  remain  of  these  pyramids. 
The  ruins  at  Btthmoo  show  from  their 
forms,  and  from  the  angle  of  their  walls, 
67°,  that  they  were  not  pyramids ; 
unless  a  triangular  facing  made  up  the 
pyramid  (see  ch.  125,  n.  ').— [Q.  W.] 

7  The  measures  of  Herodotus  are 
almost  all  drawn  either  from  portions 
of  the  human  body,  or  from  bodily 
actions  easily  performable.  His  smallest 
measure  is  the  t&icrvkos,  or  "finger's 
breadth/'  four  of  which  go  to  the  waX/cw 
crrt)  ("palm"  or  "hand's  breadth"), 
while  three  palms  make  the  &rt$afii 
("  span "),  and  fourths  vovs  ("  foot"). 
The  *f)xv*  ("  cubit,"  or  length  from  the 


tip  of  the  fingers  to  the  elbow)  is  a  foot 
and  a  half,  or  two  spans;  the  tpyvtd, 
("fathom,"  or  extent  to  which  the 
arms  can  reach  when  extended)  is  four 
cubits,  or  six  feet.  The  vk&po*  (a 
word  the  derivation  of  which  is  uncer- 
tain) Is  100  feet ;  and  the  ardtunr  (or 
distance  to  which  a  man  could  run 
before  he  required  to  stop)  is  six  plethra, 
or  600  feet.  These  are  the  only  mea- 
sures used  by  Herodotus,  besides  the 
schoane  and  parasang,  by  which  he 
found  distances  determined  in  Egypt 
and  Persia  respectively.  The  following 
table  will  exhibit  his  scheme  of  mea- 
sures : — 


X  OOJCTVAOf. 
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1  This  is  the  nature  of  the  basin  on 
which  the  alluvial  soil  has  been  depo- 
sited ;  but  it  resembles  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Kile  in  being  destitute  of  springs, 
which  are  only  met  with  in  two  or  three 
places.  The  wells  are  all  formed  by 
the  filtration  of  water  from  the  river. 
In  the  Birket-el-Korn  are  some  springs, 


serving,  with  the  annual  supply  from 
the  Nile,  to  keep  up  the  water  of  the 
lake,  which  in  the  deepest  part  has  only 
24  feet,  and  it  is  gradually  becoming 
more  shallow  from  the  mud  brought 
into  it  by  the  canals. — [Q.  W.J 

9  A  great  quantity  of  fish  is  caught 
even  at  the  present  day  at  the  mouths 
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150.  The  natives  told  me  that  there  was  a  subterranean  pad- 
sage  from  this  lake l  to  the  Libyan  Syrtis,  running  westward 
into  the  interior  by  the  hills  above  Memphis.  As  I  could  not 
anywhere  see  the  earth  which  had  been  taken  out  when  the 
excavation  was  made,  and  I  was  curious  to  know  what  had  be- 
come of  it,  I  asked  the  Egyptians  who  live  closest  to  the  lake 
where  the  earth  had  been  put.  The  answer  that  they  gave  me 
I  readily  accepted  as  true,  since  I  had  heard  of  the  same  thing 
being  done  at  Nineveh  of  the  Assyrians.  There,  once  upon  a 
time,  certain  thieves,  having  formed  a  plan  to  get  into  their 
possession  the  vast  treasures  of  Sardanapahis,  the  Ninevite 
king,9  which  were  laid  up  in  subterranean  treasuries,  proceeded 
to  tunnel  a  passage  from  the  house  where  they  lived  into  the 
royal  palace,  calculating  the  distance  and  the  direction.  At 
nightfall  they  took  the  earth  from  the  excavation  and  carried  it 
to  the  river  Tigris,  which  ran  by  Nineveh,  continuing  to  get  rid 
of  it  in  this  manner  until  they  had  accomplished  their  purpose. 
It  was  exactly  in  the  same  way  that  the  Egyptians  disposed  of 
the  mould  from  their  excavation,  except  that  they  did  it  by  day 
and  not  by  night ;  for  as  fast  as  the  earth  was  dug,  they  carried 
it  to  the  Nile,  which  they  knew  would  disperse  it  far  and  wide. 
Such  was  the  account  which  I  received  of  the  formation  of  this 
lake. 

151.  The  twelve  kings  for  some  time  dealt  honourably  by  one 
another,  but  at  length  it  happened  that  on  a  certain  occasion, 
when  they  had  met  to  worship  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  the 
high-priest  on  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  in  bringing  forth  the 

of  the  canals,  when  they  are  closed  and  lake  at  20  mine  (64/.  12a.,  or  81/.  Is.  8d.\ 

the  water  is  prevented  from  returning  amounting  at  the  lowest  calculation  to 

to  the  Nile.     It  affords  a  considerable  more  than  47,000/.  a-year.    According 

revenue    to    the    government.      It    is  to  Diodorus  (L  52)  this  was  part  of  the 

fanned  by  certain  villages  on  the  banks,  pin-money  of  the  queens.    See  n.  *  ch. 

and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  98.--TG.  W.] 

value   by  the   village  of  Agalteh    at        l  Herodotus  here  evidently  alludes  to 

Thebes  paying  annually  for  its  small  the  natural  lake,  now  Birket-el-Korn,  not 

canal  1500  piastres,  equal  till  lately  to  to  the  artificial  Moaris.    The  belief  in 

21/.    The  custom  of  farming  the  fishe-  underground  communications   is   still 

riea  was  probably  derived  by  the  Arab  very  prevalent  in  Egypt  (as  in  oilier 

government  from  the  ancient  Egyptians,  countries)  to   the   present    day ;    and 

ut  El  Makrisi  mentions  it  as  of  coropa-  might  very  reasonably  arise  from  what 

ratively  late  introduction.   (See  Silv.  de  we  see  in  limestone  formations.— [G.  W.] 
Secy's  Relation  de  l'  Egypte,  par  Abd-        9  It  is  uncertain  which  Assyrian  king 

al-lati£    p.    283,    note.)      Herodotus  is  here  intended.     The  Greeks  recog- 

reckons  the  revenue  from  the  fish  of  nised  two  monarchs  of  the  name — one  a 

the  Lake  Maoris  at  a  talent  of  silver  warrior,  who  seems  to  be  Asshur-idarti- 

(1 93/.  1 5s.  English,  or  as  some  compute  pal,  the  father  of  the  Black  Obelisk  king ; 

it,  2251.,  or  243/.  1 5s.)  daily ;  and  when  the  other  the  voluptuary,  who  closed 

the  water  flowed  from  the  Nile  into  the  the  long  series  of  Assyrian  sovereigns. 
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golden  goblets  from  which  they  were  wont  to  pour  the  libations, 
mistook  the  number,  and  brought  eleven  goblets  only  for  the 
twelve  princes.  Psammetichus  was  standing  last,  and,  being  left 
without  a  cup,  he  took  his  helmet,  which  was  of  bronze,3  from 
off  his  head,  stretched  it  out  to  receive  the  liquor,  and  so  made 
his  libation.  All  the  kings  were  accustomed  to  wear  helmets, 
and  all  indeed  wore  them  at  this  very  time.  Nor  was  there  any 
crafty  design  in  the  action  of  Psammetichus.  The  eleven,  how- 
ever, when  they  came  to  consider  what  had  been  done,  and  be- 
thought them  of  the  oracle  which  had  declared  "  that  he  who,  of 
the  twelve,  should  pour  a  libation  from  a  cup  of  bronze,  the 
same  would  be  king  of  the  whole  land  of  Egypt,"  doubted  at 
first  if  they  should  not  put  Psammetichus  to  death.  Finding, 
however,  upon  examination,  that  he  had  acted  in  the  matter 
without  any  guilty  intent,  they  did  not  think  it  would  be  just  to 
kill  him ;  but  determined,  instead,  to  strip  him  of  the  chief  part 
of  his  power  and  to  banish  him  to  the  marshes,  forbidding  him 
to  leave  them  or  to  hold  any  communication  with  the  rest  of 
Egypt 

152.  This  was  the  second  time  that  Psammetichus  had  been 
driven  into  banishment.  On  a  former  occasion  he  had  fled  from 
Sabac6s  the  Ethiopian,4  who  had  put  his  father  Needs  to  death ; 
and  had  taken  refage  in  Syria,  from  whence,  after  the  retirement 
of  the  Ethiop  in  consequence  of  his  dream,  he  was  brought  back 
by  the  Egyptians  of  the  Saitic  canton.  Now  it  was  his  ill- 
fortune  to  be  banished  a  second  time  by  the  eleven  kings,  on 
account  of  the  libation  which  he  had  poured  from  his  helmet ; 
on  this  occasion  he  fled  to  the  marshes.  Feeling  that  he  was  an 
injured  man,  and  designing  to  avenge  himself  upon  his  perse- 
cutors, Psammetichus  sent  to  the  city  of  Buto,  where  there  is  an 
oracle  of  Latona,  the  most  veracious  of  all  the  oracles  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  having  inquired  concerning  means  of  vengeance, 
received  for  answer,  that  "  Vengeance  would  come  from  the  sea, 
when  brazen  men  should  appear."    Great  was  his  incredulity 

*  If  this  were  bo,  and  the  other  kings  found  bearing  the  name  of  Sheshonk, 

wore  the  same   kind   of  helmet,  the  and  are  in  Dr.  Abbott's  collection.   (See 

Egyptians  would  not  have  been  sur-  note  on  B.  vii.  ch.  89.)    XdXxos  is  really 

prised  at  seeing  men  in  similar  armour  "  bronze/'  6pilxa\Kos  "brass."  Objects 

coming  from  the  sea  (ch.  152).    Bronze  have  been  found  of  brass  as  well  as  of 

armour  was  of  very  early  date  ill  Egypt,  bronze  in  Egypt.— -[G.  W.] 

and  was  therefore  no  novelty  in  the  4  On  the  Sabacos,  Tirhakk,  and  Psam- 

reign  of  Psammetichus.     It  is  repre-  metichus,  Bee  notes  *  and  *  on  ch.  137, 

sented  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  and    Hist.    Notice   in  App.   ch.  viii. 

Thebes,  and  bronze  plates,  forming  part  §  31-34.— [G.  W.]                          • 
of  a  corslet  of  scale  armour,  have  been 
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when  this  answer  arrived,  for  never,  he  thought,  would  brazen 
men  arrive  to  be  his  helpers.  However,  not  long  afterwards 
certain  Cardans  and  Ionians,  who  had  left  their  country  on  a 
voyage  of  plunder,  were  carried  by  stress  of  weather  to  Egypt, 
where  they  disembarked,  all  equipped  in  their  brazen  armour, 
and  were  seen  by  the  natives,  one  of  whom  carried  the  tidings 
to  Psammetichus,  and,  as  he  had  never  before  seen  men  clad  in 
brass,  he  reported  that  brazen  men  had  come  from  the  sea  and 
were  plundering  the  plain.  Psammetichus,  perceiving  at  once 
that  the  oracle  was  accomplished,  made  friendly  advances  to 
the  strangers,  and  engaged  them,  by  splendid  promises,  to  enter 
into  his  service.  He  then,  with  their  aid  and  that  of  the 
Egyptians  who  espoused  his  cause,  attacked  the  eleven  and 
vanquished  them.6 

*  The  improbability  of  a  few  Ionian  cenaries,  and  began  to  find  their  utility ; 

and    Carian    pirates    having    enabled  and  though  the  ancient  kings  in  the 

Psammetichus  to  obtain  possession  of  glorious  times  of  Egypt's  great  power 

the  throne  is  sufficiently  obvious.    The  had  foreign  auxiliaries  (see  woodcut ; 

Egyptians  may  not  have  been  willing  to  and  that  in  note,  B.  vii.  ch.  61,  where 

inform  Herodotus  how  long  their  kings  three  of  these  people  are  enemies  of 

had  employed  Greek  mercenary  troops  Egypt),  they  were  levies  composing  part 

before  the  Persian  invasion ;  and  a  body  of  the  army,  like  those  of  the  various 

of  troops  would  not  have  landed  oppor-  nations  which  contributed  to  the  expe- 

tunely  to  fulfil  an  oracle.    This  was  in  ditions  of  Xerxes  and  other   Persian 

fact  the  first  time  that  the  Egyptian  monarchs.      But  the   introduction    of 

Pharaohs  had  recourse  to  Greek  mer-  Greek  paid  troops  into  the  Egyptian 


Foreign  Auxiliaries  In  the  time  of  Runts*  1IL 


service  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  native  them  led  to  the  defection  of  the  Egyp- 

army  (who  could  not  have  been  long  in  tian  troops  (see  note  s  on  ch.  30).    The 

perceiving   the    superiority    of    those  Egyptian  army  had  lost  its  former  mili- 

strangers);  and  the  favour  shown  to  tary  ardour;  and  now  that  Syria  was  to 
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153.  When  Psammetichus  had  thus  become  sole  monarch  of 
Egypt,  he  built  the  southern  gateway  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan  in 
Memphis,  and  also  a  court  for  Apis,  in  which  Apis6  is  kept 
whenever  he  makes  his  appearance  in  Egypt  This  court  is 
opposite  the  gateway  of  Psammetichus,  and  is  surrounded  with  a 
colonnade  and  adorned  with  a  multitude  of  figures.  Instead  of 
pillars,  the  colonnade  rests  upon  colossal  statues,  twelve  cubits 
in  height.    The  Greek  name  for  Apis  is  Epaphus. 

154.  To  the  Ionians  and  Carians7  who  had  lent  him  their 
assistance  Psammetichus  assigned  as  abodes  two  places  opposite 
to  each  other,  one  on  either  side  of  the  Nile,  which  received  the 
name  of  "  the  Camps." 9  He  also  made  good  all  the  splendid 
promises  by  which  he  had  gained  their  support ;  and  further,  he 
intrusted  to  their  care  certain  Egyptian  children,  whom  they 
were  to  teach  the  language  of  the  Greeks.  These  children, 
thus  instructed,  became  the  parents  of  the  entire  class  of  inter- 
preters *  in  Egypt     The  Ionians  and  Carians  occupied  for  many 


often  threatened  by  the  powerful  nations  "Before  the  sekos  or  chamber  where 

of  Asia,  it  was  natural  that  Psammeti-  Apis  is  kept  is  a  vestibule,  in  which  is 

ohus  should  seek  to  employ  foreigners,  another  chamber  for  the  mother  of  the 

whose  courage  and  fidelity  he  could  sacred  bull,  and  into  this  vestibule  Apis 

trust.    (See  Hist.  Notice,  App.CH.  viii.  is  sometimes  introduced,   particularly 

§34.)      Herodotus    states    that    these  when  shown  to  strangers;  at  other  times 

Greek  troops  were  the  first  foreigners  he  is  only  seen  through  a  window  of 

allowed    to    establish    themselves    in  the  sekos The  temple  of  Apis  is 

Egypt ;  that  is,  after  the  Shepherds  close  \o  that  of  Vulcan."  Pliny  pre- 
and  Israelites  left  it  (see  note5  ch.  112).  tends  that  the  entry  of  Apis  into  the 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  1131)  speaks  of  the  em-  one  or  the  other  of  the  "  delubra  "  was 
ployment  of  mercenary  troops  in  Egypt  a  good  or  a  bad  omen.  On  Apis,  see 
as  an  old  custom.  That  of  Psamme-  above,  ch.  38,  note  •,  and  compare  B.  iii. 
tichus  differed  from  the  earlier  system  ch.  28.— [G.  W.] 
of  auxiliaries ;  it  was  a  sign  of  weakness,  7  The  Carians  seem  to  have  been  fond 
and  was  fatal  to  Egypt  as  to  Carthage  of  engaging  themselves  as  mercenary 
(see.  Macchiavelli,  Princ.  c.  13).  Po-  soldiers  from  a  very  early  date,  and  to 
lysenus  says  that  Psammetichus  took  have  continued  the  practice  so  long  as 
the  Carians  into  his  pay  hoping  that  tbe  they  were  their  own  masters.  Accord- 
plumes  they  wore  on  their  helmets  ing  to  some  commentatora,  the  exprea- 
pointed  to  the  oracle,  which  had  warned  sion  in  Homer  (II.  ix.  378),  iw  Kopfo  c&rp, 
Temanthes,  then  king  of  Egypt,  against  is  to  be  understood  in  this  sense.  (See 
cocks.  (Cp.  Plut.  Vit.  Artax.  of  Cariaii  the  Schol.  ad  Platon.  ed.  Ruhnken,  p. 
crests.)  With  them  he  therefore  at-  322,  and  comp.  the  note  of  Heyne,  vol. 
tacked  Temanthes,  and  having  killed  v.  p.  605.)  Archilochus  certainly  spoke 
him,  gave  those  soldiers  a  quarter  in  of  them  as  notorious  for  mercenary 
Memphis,  thence  called  Caromemphis.  service,  as  appears  from  the  well-known 
The  mercenary  troops,  or  "hired  men,"  line — 

in  the  time  of  •'•  Necho,"  are  mentioned  »  &•*[-***  &r»  ka-  nriiw^ 

in  Jeremiah  (xlvi.  21).-[G.  W.]  *"*  *  wuwvp"'  "•"  ***  ~*»'*~- 

6  This    court    was    surrounded    by  The  Scholiast  on  Plato  says  that  they 

Osiride  pillars,  like  that  of  Medeenet  were  the  first  to  engage  in  the  occupa- 

Haboo  at  Thebes.    Attached  to  it  were  tion,  and  quotes  Ephorus  as  an  authority, 
probably  the  two  stables,  "  delubra,"  or        *  See  note  *  on  ch.  112. 
"  thalami,"  mentioned  by  Pliny  (viii.        9  See  end  of  note  *  on  ch.  164. 
46;)   and  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  555)  says. 
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years  the  places  assigned  them  by  Psammetichus,  which  lay  near 
the  sea,  a  little  below  the  city  of  Bubastis,  on  the  Felusiac  mouth 
of  the  Nile.1  King  Amasis,  long  afterwards,  removed  the  Greeks 
hence,  and  settled  them  at  Memphis  to  guard  him  against  the 
native  Egyptians.  From  the  date  of  the  original  settlement  of 
these  persons  in  Egypt,  we  Greeks,  through  our  intercourse  with 
them,  have  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  several  events 
in  Egyptian  history,  from  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  down- 
wards; but  before  his  time  no  foreigners  had  ever  taken  up 
their  residence  in  that  land.  The  docks  where  their  vessels 
were  laid  up,  and  the  ruins  of  their  habitations,  were  still  to  be 
seen  in  my  day  at  the  place  where  they  dwelt  originally,  before 
they  were  removed  by  Amasis,  Such  was  the  mode  by  which 
Psammetichus  became  master  of  Egypt, 

155.  I  have  already  made  mention  more  than  once  of  the 
Egyptian  oracle,2  and,  as  it  well  deserves  notice,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  an  account  of  it  more  at  length.  It  is  a  temple 
of  Latona,3  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city  on  the  Seben- 
nytic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  at  some  distance  up  the  river  from  the 
sea.  The  name  of  the  city,  as  I  have  before  observed,  is  Buto ; 
and  in  it  are  two  other  temples  also,  one  of  Apollo  and  one  of 
Diana.  Latona's  temple,  which  contains  the  oracle,  is  a  spacious 
building  with  a  gateway  ten  fathoms  in  height4    The  most 

*  The  site  chosen  for  the  Greek  camps  prophets."  The  principal  ones  in  Egypt 
shows  that  they  were  thought  necessary  were  of  Buto,  Hercules  (Gem),  Apollo 
as  a  defence  against  foreign  invasion  (Horns),  Minerva  (Neith),  Diana  (Bu- 
from  the  eastward.  (See  Diodor.  i.  67.)  bastis),  Mars  (Honurius,  or  more  pro- 
The  Roman  Scents  Veteranomm  were  not  bably  Mandoo,  see  note  *  on  ch.  63), 
rery  far  from  this. — [G.  W.]  and  Jupiter  (Amun,  at  Thebes ;    see 

»  Supra,  chs.  83, 133, and  152.   There  chs.  54,  57,  83,   111,   133).      That  of 

were  several  other  oracles,  but  that  of  Besa  was  also  noted,  which  was  said  by 

Buto,   or    Latona,    was    held   in   the  Ammianus  Marcellinus  to  have  been  at 

highest  repute.    (See  ch.  83.)  Abydus,  or,  according  to  others,  near 

*  Herodotus  sayB  that  this  goddess  the  more  modern  Antinoopolis ;  but  it 
ww  one  of  the  great  deities  (ch.  156).  is  uncertain  who  that  Deity  was.  Helio- 
She  appears  to  be  a  character  of  Maut,  polis  had  also  its  oracle  (Macrob.  Satur. 
and  may,  in  one  of  her  characters,  be  l.  30) ;  but  the  most  celebrated  was  that 
Thriphis  the  Goddess  of  Athribis,  where  of  "  Amnion  "  in  the  Oasis.  The  posi- 
the  Mygale  or  shrew-mouse,  which  was  tion  of  the  city  of  Latona,  near  the 
sacred  to  Buto,  was  said  by1  Strabo  to  Sebennytic  mouth,  was  on  the  W,  bank, 
have  been  worshipped.  I  have  seen  a  between  that  branch  of  the  Nile  and  the 
■mail  figure  of  a  hedgehog  with  the  lake,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
name  of  Buto  upon  it.  Buto,  as  Cham-  isle  of  Chemmis  was  in  that  lake.  He- 
pollion  supposed,  was  probably  primaeval  rodotua  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
darkness.  (See  notes  *  and  *  on  B.  ii.  debted  to  Hecatams  for  the  mention  of 
eh.  59,  and  App.  ch.  iii.  §  2,  Maut.)  this  island.  (See  Mtiller's  Fragm.  Hist. 
Lucian  'De  .Dea  Syria,  s.  36)  says  there  Gneo.  vol.  i.) — [G.  W.] 

were  many  oracles  in  Egypt,  as  in  4  This  is  the  height  of  the  pyramidal 
Greece,  Asia,  and  Libya,  the  responses  towers  of  the  propytaum,  or  court  of 
of  which  were  given  •'  by  priests  and    entrance.    The  10  orgyiaa,  or  60  feet,  is 
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wonderful  thing  that  was  actually  to  be  seen  about  this  temple  s 
was  a  chapel  in  the  enclosure  made  of  a  single  stone,6  the  length 
and  height  of  which  were  the  same,  each  wall  being  forty  cubits 
square,  and  the  whole  a  single  block  1  Another  block  of  stone 
formed  the  roof,  and  projected  at  the  eaves  to  the  extent  of  four 
cubits. 

156.  This,  as  I  have  said,  was  what  astonished  me  the  most, 
of  all  the  things  that  were  actually  to  be  seen  about  the  temple. 
The  next  greatest  marvel  was  the  island  called  Chemmis.  This 
island  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  and  deep  lake  close  by  the 
temple,  and  the  natives  declare  that  it  floats.    For  my  own  part 


the  fall  height  of  those  towers,  which  archaic  style  in  Egypt;  there  are  no 

seldom  exceed  50.    In  front,  on  either  specimens  of  a  primitive  state,  or  early 

side  of   the  entrance,  was  usually  a  attempts  in  art,  such  as  are  found  in 

colossus  of  the  king,  before  which  stood  other  countries;  and  the  masonry  of  the 

two  obelisks  terminating  an  avenue,  or  oldest    monuments    that   remain,   the 

dromos,  of  sphinxes.  Clemens  oonfounds  pyramids,  vies  with  that  of  any  sub- 

the  propylsBum  with  the  pronaos.  Pylon,  sequent  age,  particularly  in  their  exqui- 

pyloW,  and  propylon  are  applied  to  the  sitely  wrought  granite.      The   art   of 

stone  gateway,  when   standing   alone  Egypt  was  of  native  growth,  and  was 

before  the  temple ;  and  the  same  kind  original    and   characteristic ;    but    the 

of  entrance  is  repeated  between  the  two  Egyptians,  like  all  other  people,  bor- 

towers  of  the  inner  court  or  propytaum,  rowed   occasionally    from    those    with 

immediately  "  before  the  door     of  the  whom  they  had  early  intercourse ;  and 

actual  temple,  or  at  least  of  its  portico,  as  the  Assyrians  adopted  from  them  the 

A  stone  pylon  is  also  placed  as  a  side  winged   globe,    the    lotus,  and   many 

entrance  to  the  crude  brick  enclosure  of  other  emblems  or  devices,  the  Egyp- 

a  temenos. — [G.  W.]  tians  seem  also  to  have  taken   from 

*  Herodotus  says,  "  the  most  won-  Assyria  certain  ornaments  unknown  in 
derful  thing  that  teas  actually  to  be  seen,"  Egypt  before  and  during  the  12th 
because  he  considers  that  the  wonder  of  dynasty.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
the  floating  island,  which  he  "did  not  tioned  vases  with  the  heads  of  a  horse, 
see"  (ch.  156),  would,  if  true,  have  been  a  cock,  a  vulture,  or  an  eagle  (such  as  is 
still  more  astonishing.  given  to  the  supposed  Assyrian  deity 

•  According  to  these  measurements,  Nisroch),  the  knot,  and  the  feather 
supposing  the  walls  to  have  been  only  6  patterns,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  trap- 
feet  thick,  and  the  material  granite,  as  pings  of  the  horse,  an  animal  apparently 
in  other  monoliths,  this  monument  introduced  from  Asia.  Even  the  Typho- 
would  weigh  upwards  of  6738  tons,  nian  monster  with  feathers  on  his  head, 
being  76,032  cubic  feet,  without  the  so  common  under  the  22nd  dynasty, 
cornice,  which  was  placed  on  the  roof,  seems  to  have  some  connexion  with 
The  reigns  of  the  Psammetichi  and  Aria,  as  well  as  with  'Libya.  Those 
other  kings  of  this  26th  dynasty  were  devices  first  occur  on  monuments  of  the 
the  period  of  the  renaissance  or  revival  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  whose  kings 
of  art  in  Egypt ;  both  for  the  size  and  came  much  in  contact  with  the  Assy- 
beauty  of  the  monuments ;  and  though  rians ;  and  it  was  perhaps  from  them 
the  sculptures  are  not  so  spirited  as  that  the  pointed  arch  of  that  time  was 
during  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  copied,  which,  though  not  on  the  prin- 
they  have  great  elegance,  sharpness  of  ciple  of  the  true  arch,  appears  to  nave 
execution,  and  beauty  of  finish.  It  is  been  cut  into  the  stone  roof,  in  imitation 
singular  that  though  the  sculptures  and  of  what  the  Egyptians  had  seen,  as  the 
paintings  in  the  tombs  near  the  pyramids  round  one  was  in  imitation  of  the  brick 
are  inferior  to  those  of  the  best  age,  and  arches  they  had  themselves  so  long 
though  progress  is  perceptible  in  dif-  used  (see  n. l  ch.  136). — [Q.  W.] 
ferent  times,  there  is  no  really  rude  or 
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I  did  not  see  it  float,  or  even  move ;  and  I  wohdered  greatly, 
when  they  told  me  concerning  it,  whether  there  be  really  such  a 
thing  as  a  floating  island.7  It  has  a  grand  temple  of  Apollo 
built  upon  it,  in  which  are  three  distinct  altars.  Palm-trees 
grow  on  it  in  great  abundance,  and  many  other  trees,  some 
of  which  bear  fruit,  while  others  are  barren.  The  Egyptians 
tell  the  following  story  in  connexion  with  this  island,  to  ex- 
plain the  way  in  which  it  first  came  to  float:— "In  former 
times,  when  the  isle  was  still  fixed  and  motionless,  Latona, 
one  of  the  eight  gods  of  the  first  order,  who  dwelt  in  the  city  of 
Buto,  where  now  she  has  her  oracle,  received  Apollo  as  a  sacred 
charge  from  Isis,  and  saved  him  by  hiding  him  in  what  is  now 
called  the  floating  island.  Typhon  meanwhile  was  searching 
everywhere  in  hopes  of  finding  the  child  of  Osiris."  (According 
to  the  Egyptians,  Apollo  and  Diana  are  the  children  of  Bacchus 
and  Isis ; 8  while  Latona  is  their  nurse  and  their  preserver. 
They  call  Apollo,  in  their  language,  Horus;  Ceres  they  call 
Isis ;  Diana,  Bubastis.  From  this  Egyptian  tradition,  and  from 
no  other,  it  must  have  been  that  iEschylus,  the  son  of  Euphorion, 
took  the  idea,  which  is  found  in  none  of  the  earlier  poets,  of 
making  Diana  the  daughter  of  Ceres.9)  The  island,  therefore, 
in  consequence  of  this  event,  was  first  made  to  float  Such  at 
least  is  the  account  which  the  Egyptians  give. 

157.  Psammetichus  ruled  Egypt  for  fifty-four  years,  during 
twenty-nine  of  which  he  pressed  the  siege  of  Azotus l  without 

7  Hecataeus  had  related  the  marvels  •  Pausonias  reports  this  also  (vm, 
of  this  island,  which  he  called  Chembis,  xxxvii..  §  3),  but  seems  to  be  merely 
without  any  appearance  of  incredulity,  following  Herodotus.  It  is  not  a  happy 
(Fr.  284.)  There  is  a  tacit  allusion  to .  conjecture  of  Bahr's  (not.  ad  loc.)  that 
him  in  this  passage.  it  was  for  revealing  this  secret  (t)  that 

8  Apollo  was  Horus,  the  son  of  Isis  iEschylus  was  accused  of  violating  the 
and  Osiris  (Ceres  and  Bacchus);  but  he  mysteries.  The  mention  of  JSsohylus 
had  no  sister  in  Egyptian  mythology,  is  important,  as  showing  that  Hero- 
and  Diana  was  Bubastis  or  Pasht,  who  dotus  was  acquainted  with  his  writings, 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  great  deities,  *  Azotus  is  Ashdod  or  Aahdoodeh  of 
and  was  the  second  member  of  the  great  sacred  scripture.  This  shows  how  much 
triad  of  Memphis,  composed  of  Pthah,  the  Egyptian  power  bad  declined  when 
Pasht,  and  Nofre-Atmoo.  The  Diana  Psammetichus  was  obliged  to  besiege  a 
of  the  Greeks  was  daughter  of  Latona ;  city  near  the  confines  of  Egypt  for  so 
and  Herodotus  and  Plutarch  say  that  long  a  time  as  twenty-nine  years,  the 
iEschvlus  was  the  only  one  who  men-  armies  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  glorious 
tions  her  as  Ceres,  in  imitation  of  the  days  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties 
Egyptians.  Aroeris  and  even  Hor-Hat  being  in  the  constant  habit  of  traversing 
were  also  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  the  whole  country  from  the  Nile  to  the 
answer  to  Apollo,  from  their  having  a  Euphrates.  Diodorus  Bays  it  was  in 
hawk' b  head  like  Horus.  They  there-  the  Syrian  campaign  that  the  Egyptian 
fore  called  the  city  of  Hor-Hat  Apol-  troops  deserted  from  Psammetichus. 
linopolis  Magna  {Edfoo\  and  that  of  The  capture  of  Azotus  facilitated  the 
Aroeris  Apollinopolis  Parva  (Kooa). —  advance  of  his  son  fteco  when  he  con- 
[G.  W.]  tinued  the  war.    The  duration  of  the 
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intermission,  till  finally  he  took  the  place.  Azotus  is  a  great 
town  in  Syria.  Of  all  the  cities  that  we  know,  none  ever  stood 
so  long  a  siege. 

158.  Psammetichus  left  a  son  called  Needs,  who  succeeded 
him  upon  the  throne.  This  prince  was  the  first  to  attempt  the 
construction  of  the  canal  to  the  Bed  Sea  * — a  work  completed 


siege  of  Asotus  was  probably  owing  to    inconsistent  to  suppose  that  the  Egyp- 
its  having  received  an  Assyrian  garrison,    tiane  (who  of  all  people  had  the  greatest 
being  an  important  advanced  point  to    experience  in  making  canala,  and  who 
keep  the  Egyptians  in  check ;  and  the    even  to  the  late  time  of  Nero  were  the 
king  of  Nineveh  was  perhaps  prevented    people  consulted  about  cutting  through 
by  circumstances  at   that    time  from    the  Isthmus  of  Corinth — Lucian)  should 
sending  to  suocour  it    For  Tartan  had    have  been  obliged  to  wait  for  its  corn- 
been  sent  by  "  SargOn,  king  of  Assyria,"    pletion  till  the  accession  of  the  Ptole- 
and  had  taken  Ashdod  (Isaiah  xx.  1).    mies.      The     authority    of   Herodotus 
He  was  the  same  who  went  from  Sen-    suffices  to  prove  that  it  was  completed 
naeherib,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sex-    in  his  time,  to  the  Red  Sea;  and  the 
gdn,  to  Hesekiah  (2  Kings  xviii.  17)    monuments  of  Remeses  at  a  town  on 
four   years    afterwards,  with  Rabsaris    its  banks  prove  )that  it  existed  in  his 
and  Rabshakeh,  B.C.   710,  just  before    reign.      Neco   may  have  discontinued 
the  defeat  of  Sennacherib.    Tartan  is    the  re-opening  of  it;  Darius  may  have 
thought  not  to  be  the  name  of  an  indi-    completed  it,  as  Herodotus  states,  both 
vidual,  but  the  title  " general"  though    here  and  in  Book  iv.  ch.  39 ;  and  it 
the  two  others  are  names.    The  men-    may  have  been  re-opened  and  improved 
Hon  of  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  taken    by  the  Ptolemies,   and   again  by  the 
prisoners  by  the  Assyrians  (Is.  xx.  4)    Arabs.     In  like  manner,   though  the 
doubtless  refers  to  the  previous  capture    Alexandrian  canal  is  attributed  entirely 
of  Azotus,  when  it  held  a  mixed  garri-    to  Mohammed  Ali,  this  does  not  prove 
sum  (Egypt  having  then  an  Ethiopian    that  it  was  not  the  successor  of  an  older 
dynasty)  which  was  compelled  to  but-    canal,  which  left  the  Nile  at  another 
render  to  the  Assyrians.    Ashdod  was    point.    The  trade  of  Egypt  was  very 
the  strong  city  of  the  Philistines,  where    great  with  other  countries,   to  which 
they  took  the  ark  "into  the  house  of    she  exported  corn  at  a  remote  period; 
Dagon"  (1  Sam.  v.  2);  and  that  it  was    and  we  find  from  Atheneeus  (ii.  c.  8) 
always  a  fortified  place  is  shown  by  the    that  Bacchylides,  who  lived  about  the 
same  signifying,  like  the  Arabic,  shedeed,    time  of  Pindar,  speaks  of  corn  going  to 
"strong."    In  the  wars   between  the    Greece  in  ships  from  Egypt,  when  he 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians  it  was  at  one    says,  "  all  men  when  drunk  fancy  they 
time  in  the  possession  of  one,  at  another    are  kings,  their  houses  are  resplendent 
of  the    rival     power.     Psammetichus    with  gold  and  ivory,  and  corn-bearing 
reigned  according  to  Herodotus  fifty-    ships  bring  over  the  bright    sea   the 
four  years,  and  his  54th  year  occurs  on    abundant  wealth  of  Egypt."    Wheat  is 
the  Apis  Steto  (see  Historical  Notice  of    represented  as  its  staple  commodity,  at. 
Egypt  in  Appendix,  oh.  viii.  §  33). —    the  coronation  of  the  early  Egyptian 
[Q.  W.]  kings.    The  trade  with  Arabia  by  sea 

*  Herodotus  says  Neco  (or  Needs)  appears  to  have  opened  as  early  as  the 
began  the  canal,  and  Strabo  attributes  12th  dynasty,  and  afterwards  extended 
it  to  M  Psammetichus  his  son ; "  but  the  to  India.  But  even  under  the  Ptolemies 
ruins  on  its  banks  show  that  it  already  and  Caesars  it  was  confined  to  the 
existed  in  the  time  of  Remeses  II.,  and  western  coast  and  the  islands;  and  in 
that  the  statement  of  Aristotle,  Strabo,  Strabo's  time  "  few  merchants  went 
and  Pliny,  who  ascribe  its  commence-  from  Egypt  to  the  Ganges"  (xv.  p. 
ment  at  least  to  Sesostris,  is  founded  on  472).  The  first  Egyptian  port  on  the 
fact  That  from  its  sandy  site  it  would  Red  Sea  was  probably  JSnnum,  after- 
require  frequent  re-excavating  is  very  wards  Philotera,  from  the  youngest 
evident,  and  these  successive  operations  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  (now  old 
may  have  given  to  the  different  kings  by  Kosaayr),  at  the  watering-  place  near 
whom  they  were  performed  the  credit  which  are  the  monuments  of  Amun- 
of  commencing  the  canaL    It  is  certainly    m-he  II.  and  Osirtasen  II. — [Q.  W.] 
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afterwards  by  Darius  the  Persian8 — the  length  of  which  is  four 
days'  journey,  and  the  width  such  as  to  admit  of  two  triremes 
being  rowed  along  it  abreast.  The  water  is  derived  from  the 
Nile,  which  the  canal  leaves  a  little  above  the  city  of  Bubastis,4 
near  Patumus,  the  Arabian  town,5  being  continued  thence  until 


8  An  inscription  of  Darius  in  the  Kile  to  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  time  of 
Persian  Cuneiform  character  is  en-  the  Romans  it  was  still  used,  but  after- 
graved  upon  the  Suez  stone  near  the  wards  feU  into  disuse,  and  was  choked 
embouchure  of  the  ancient  canal.  It  up  until  the  caliph  Omar  re-opened  it, 
reads  :  "Daryavush  naqa  wasarka,"  in  order  to  send  supplies  to  Arabia,  in 
"  Darius  the  Great  King."  (Behistun  record  of  which  benefit  he  received  the 
Memoir,  vol.  L  p.  313.)  title  of  "  Prince  of  the  Faithful,"  Emaer 

4  The  commencement  of  the  Red  Sea  el  Momeneen,  which  was  continued  to 
canal  was  in  different  places  at  various  or  assumed  by  his  successors.  It  was 
periods.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  closed  134  years  afterwards  by  £1  Mun- 
left  the  Pelusiac  branch  a  little  above  soor  Aboo  Grffer,  the  2nd  Abbaside 
Bubastis ;  it  was  afterwards  supplied  Caliph,  to  prevent  supplies  going  to 
with  water  by  the  Amnis  Trajanus,  Medeeneh,  then  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
which  left  the  Nile  at  Babylon  (near  the  descendants  of  Ali ;  since  which 
old  Cairo),  and  the  portion  of  it  that  time  it  has  remained  closed,  though 
remains  now  begins  a  short  distance  El  Hakem  is  said  to  have  once  more 
from  Belbays,  which  is  about  11  miles  rendered  it  navigable  for  boats,  a.d. 
south  of  Bubastis.  Strabo  must  be  1000.  After  that  it  wsb  filled  up  with 
wrong  in  saying  it  was  at  Phacusa,  sand,  though  some  water  passed  during 
which  is  too  low  down  the  stream,  the  high  Kile  as  far  as  Shekh  Hanaydik 
The  difference  of  13  feet  between  the  and  the  Bitter  Lakes,  until  Mohammed 
levels  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediterra-  Ali  closed  it  entirely,  and  the  canal  now 
nean  is  now  proved  to  be  an  error,  only  goes  to  Tel  e  Riglbeh,  about  26 
Pliny  says  that  Ptolemy  desisted  from  miles  from  Belbays.  Its  course  was 
the  work,  finding  the  Red  Sea  was  3  nearly  due  east  for  35  miles  from  Bel- 
cubits  (4J  feet)  higher  than  the  land  of  bays  as  far  as  Shekh  Hanaydik,  when  it 
Egypt ;  but,  independent  of  our  know-  curved  to  the  southward  and  ran  by  the 
ing  that  it  was  already  finished  in  Bitter  Lakes  to  the  sea.  Its  sea-mouth 
Herodotus'  time,  it  is  obvious  that  a  in  early  times  was  probably  farther  N.; 
people  accustomed  to  sluices,  and  every  the  land  having  risen  about  Sues. — 
contrivance     necessary    for    water    of  [G.  W.] 

various  levels,  would  not  be  deterred       *  Herodotus  calls  Patumus  an  Ara- 

by  this,  or  a  far  greater,  difference  in  bian  town,  as  lying  on  the  east  side 

the  height  of  the  sea  and  the  Nile,  and  of  the  Nile.    Patumus  was  not  (as  I 

Diodorus  expressly  states  that  sluices  formerly  supposed)  near  the  Red  Sea, 

were  constructed  at  its  mouth.    If  so,  but  at  the  commencement  of  the  canal, 

these  were  on  account  of  the  different  and  was    the    Pithom    mentioned    in 

levels,  which  varied  materially  at  high  Exod.  i.  1 1 .    It  was  the  Thoum  (Thou) 

and  low  Nile,  and  at  each  tide,  of  5  to  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  54  m.p. 

6  feet,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  prevent  from  Babylon,  whose  site  appears  to  be 

the  sea-water  from  tainting  that  of  the  marked  by  the  ruined  town  opposite 

canal.    The  city  of  the  Eels,  Phagrorio-  Tel  el  Wddee,  6  miles  east  of  the  mouth 

polis,  was    evidently  founded   on   its  of  the  canal.     From  Thoum   to   the 

banks  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  may  be  about  38  miles, 

canal.    The  place  of  the  sluices  appears  and  from  Thoum  to  the  sea  about  80. 

to  be  traceable    near    Sues,   where  a  Pliny  reckons  37  m.p.  from  the  western 

channel  in  the  rock  has  been  cut  to  entrance  of  the  canal    to    the    Bitter 

form  the  mouth  of  the  canal.    It  is  Lakes,  giving  it  a  breadth  of  100  feet 

probable    that    the    merchandise    was  and  a  depth  of  40    (6.  33).     Of  its 

transhipped  from  the  boats  in  the  canal  length,  according  to    Herodotus,    see 

to  those  in  the  harbour,  on  the  other  following  note.    (See  M.  Eg.  W.  L  310 

side  of  the  quay,  and  that  sluices  were  to  316.) 

not  opened  except  during  the  inunda-       Pithom  DHB,  is  related  to  the  word 

tion,  when  the  stream  ran  from  the  Thummim  D'DD,  which  is  translated  in 
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it  joins  the  Bed  Sea.  At  first  it  is  carried  along  the  Arabian 
side  of  the  Egyptian  plain,  as  far  as  the  chain  of  hills  opposite 
Memphis,  whereby  the  plain  is  bounded,  and  in  which  lie  the 
great  stone  quarries ;  here  it  skirts  the  base  of  the  hills  running 
in  a  direction  from  west  to  east ;  after  which  it  turns,  and  enters 
a  narrow  pass,  trending  southwards  from  this  point,  until  it 
enters  the  Arabian  Gulf.  From  the  northern  sea  to  that  which 
is  called  the  southern  or  Erythraean,  the  shortest  and  quickest 
passage,  which  is  from  Mount  Casius,  the  boundary  between 
Egypt  and  Syria,  to  the  Gulf  of  Arabia,  is  a  distance  of  exactly 
one  thousand  furlongs."  But  the  way  by  the  canal  is  very  much 
longer,  on  account  of  the  crookedness  of  its  course.  A  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  of  the  Egyptians,  employed  upon  the  work 
in  the  reign  of  Necos,  lost  their  lives  in  making  the  excavation.7 
He  at  length  desisted  from  his  undertaking,  in  consequence  of 
an  oracle  which  warned  him  "that  he  was  labouring  for  the 
barbarian." 8  The  Egyptians  call  by  the  name  of  barbarians  all 
such  as  speak  a  lang^e  different  from  their  own. 

159.  Necos,  when  he  gave  up  the  construction  of  the  canal, 
turned  all  his  thoughts  to  war,  and  set  to  work  to  build  a  fleet 
of  triremes,9  some  intended  for  service  in  the  northern  sea,  and 
some  for  the  navigation  of  the  Erythraean.    These  last  were 

the  Septuagint  "Truth,"  and  is  taken  provided  for  them,  those  whose  families 

from  the  Egyptian  Thmei,  *'  Truth/'  or  failed  to  send  them  provisions  died  of 

"  Justice,"  whence  the  Greek  94/us  and  hunger,  and  some  few  from  fatigue  or 

frvpoy.      The    double    capacity  of   the  accidents.—  [G.  W.] 

Egyptian  goddess  Thmei  is  retained  in  *  This  was  owing  to  the  increasing 

Thummun. — [G.  W.]  power  of  the  Asiatic  nations.    Berber 

*  This  Herodotus  considers  less  than  was    apparently    an    Egyptian    name 

the  length  of  the  canal;  but  his  1000  applied  to  some  people  of  Africa,   as 

stadia  (about  114  Eng.  m.  at  600  Greek  now  to  the  Nubians,  who  do  not  call 

feet  to  the  stadium)  are  too  much ;  and  themselves  Berbers.    It  was  afterwards 

he  appears  to  have  included  in  it  the  extended   to,  and   adopted   by,  other 

whole  distance  by  water  from  the  Medi-  people.    It  was  used  by  the  Egyptians 

terranean  to  the  Red  Sea,  both  by  the  as  early  at  least  as  the  18th  dynasty. 

Nile  and  the  canal.     The  length  of  the  It  is  one  of  many  instances  of  redupli- 

canal  was  about  80  miles,  or,  if  measured  cation  of  the  original  word.  Ber  became 

from  the  Bubastite  branch  to  the  Red  Berber,  as  Mar  Mannar,  in  Marmarica, 

Sea,  about  96.    The  shortest  distance  a  district  of  North  Africa ;  and,  the  B 

from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea  and    M    being    transmutable    letters, 

overland  is  about  76  miles.    The  line  Marmarica  and  Barbarica  would  apply 

from  Mount  Casius  is  not  the  shortest,  equally  well  to  the  coast  of  Barbary. — 

being  about  90  miles.— [G.  W.]  [G.  W.] 

7  This  calls  to  mind  the  loss  of  life  *  Fleets  had  been  equipped  and  built 

when  the  Alexandrian  canal  was  made  by  Sesostris;  and  Herodotus  speaks  of 

by  Mohammed  Ali,  but  we  may  sup-  the  docks,  or   the  stocks,   where  the 

pose  the  numbers  greatly  exaggerated,  ships  of  Neco  were  made.    The  Egyp- 

Mohammed  Ali  lost  10,000  men.    The  tians  had  one  fleet  on  the  Red  Sea, 

reason   was  that  they  were    collected  and  another  on  the  Mediterranean;  and 

from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  their  ships  of  war  are  represented  on  a 

taken  to  the  spot,  and,  no  food  being  temple  of  Remeses  III. — {G.  W.] 
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built  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  where  the  dry  docks  in  which  they 
lay  are  still  visible.  These  fleets  he  employed  wherever  he  had 
occasion ;  while  he  also  made  war  by  land  upon  the  Syrians, 
and  defeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Magdolus,1  after  which 
he  made  himself  master  of  Cadytis,2  a  large  city  of  Syria.  The 
dress  which  he  wore  on  these  occasions  he  sent  to  Branchidee 
in  Milesia,  as  an  offering  to  Apollo.'    After  having  reigned  in  all 


1  The  place  here  intended  seems  to  meant  this  last  place  by  hia  Magdfllnn, 

be  Megiddo,  where  Joaiah  lost  his  life,  rather  than  the    Magdolus   of  Egypt, 

between  Gilgal  and  Mount  Carmel,  on  But  he  may  well  have  made  a  con- 

the  road    through    Syria    northwarda,  fusion  between  it  and  Megiddo  (toD), 

and  not  Migdol  (Mayt»\6s\  which  was  .     .         tt           %rCQ    .     ._  ., ,        '  :0_ 

in  Egypt.    The  similarity  of  the  two  g*  £"'?*?* ^ii!?J%^ 

names   easily  led    to   the  mistake  (2  tum  **&***  ">to  Magedon    (Stanley, 

Chron.  xxxv.  22).    Neco  had  then  gone  *■  J-  c 0-                           •                    . 

"to  fight  against  Carchemish  by  Eu-  *  Afte^  the  defeat  and  o^th  of  Joaiah, 

phratea,"   and  Joaiah  attacked  him  on  Neco  proceeded  to  Gtfchemish,  and  on 

hia  march,  in  the  "  valley  of  Megiddo,"  ^  ^turn,  finding  that  the  Jews  had 

"  aa  he  went  up  against  the  king  of  PJ*  Jehoahaz,  his  son,  on  the  throne, 

Assyria  to   the  rivTr   Euphrates  '?  (2  "hi1m^e-h"?  ft  ?™011®r  at  Riblah,  m 

Kings  xxiii.  29).    Neco  is  there  called  Jhe  lan/  °f  .?T*)\'™  ?'i  •***  J*!"* 

"Pharaoh  (Phrah)-Nechoh  "  imposed  a  tnbuteof  100  talents  of  silver 

The  position  of  the  Jews  between  the  ■"*  a  ****}  °f  S?ld  1S?n1_.JeruMiem' 

two  great  rival  powers  exposed  them  he  ma?e  ™  b™thor  Ehakim  (whoae 

to  the  resentment  of  the  one  against  P"?16  h®  changed  to  Jehoiakim)  kmg 

whom  they  took  part;  as  was  the  case  m  ™  Btfd'  carrying  Jehoato  captive 

with  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  when  he  *°  ..?«5T>t.  ™5.    I               («  ^Dg8 

sided  with  "Soiling  of  Egypt,"  and  "mi  29).    Cadytis  has  generaUy  been 

Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  ' '  carried  €f« deref  the  51?*  form-  °i  **  1E?a 

Israel  away  into  captivity"   (2  Kings  ?f  Jerusalem,  Kadesh,  orAadwAa,  "the 

xvii.  4  6)  — -[Q  W 1  J      (given  it  after  the  building  of 

There  were  two  cities  known  to  the  ^e  Temple  by  Solomon,  and  retained 

T        ,      .,                  ,  _„   ,  ,  ,U„..~X  m    *ts  Arabic  name  El  Kods)y  which 

Jews  by  the  name  of  Migdol  flf^D);  ^  applied  to  otner  place8>  M'  jf^^ 

one,  mentioned  in  Exodus  (xiv.  2)  and  Borneo,  &c. ;    but  as  Herodotus  says 

Jeremiah  (xlvi.  14),  was  not  only  on  (iii.  5)  Cadytis  appeared  to  him  to  be 

the  borders  of  Egypt,  but  was  actually  not  much  smaller  than  Sardis,  as  he 

in  Egypt,    as    is  apparent  from  both  probably  never  went  to  Jerusalem,  and 

passages.      This    is    undoubtedly    the  as  he  mentions  the  seaport  towns  from 

Magdolus    of   classical  writers,   which  Cadvtis  to  Jenysus,  it  w  thought  not  to 

appeared  in  Hecatceus  as   "  an  Egyp-  be  the  Jewish  capital,  but  rather  to  lie 

tian  city"  {r6\ts  Klyinrrov,  Fr.  282),  on  the  coast.    Touasaint  thinks  it  was 

and  which  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  Gaza.    Herodotus  calling  it  a  city  of 

(p.  14)  is  placed  12  Roman  miles  to  the  "Syrians  of  Palestine"  (iii.  5)  led 

the  west  or    south-west    (not    east,  as  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  Jerusalem, 

Bahr  says,  vol.  i.  p.  921)  of  Peluaium.  as  he  seems  to  apply  that  name  to  the 

The  other,  called  for  distinction's  sake  Jews  (ii.  104) ;  but  Cadvtis  is  supposed 

Mimfai-Ai  Ai*-^*™  ™>o  4™  +i.A  w  **  to  be  the  Khazita  taken  by  Shalmaneser, 

Migdol-el  PiTTlHD),  was  in  the  lot  of  which  waa  wrt/iMj  ^  Qr  Qhlim^ 

Naphtah  (Josh.  xix.  38)  and  is  fairly  He    could    scarcely   have   meant    by 

identified  with  the  "  Magdala "  of  St.  Cadytis  in  ii.  159,  Jerusalem  ;  and  in 

Matthew  (xv.   39)— the    birthplace   of  iii.  5,  Gaza ;  yet  hia  taking  flora,  after 

Mary  Magdalene.      This    place,    which  the  defeat  of  Josiah  andhis  march  to 

retains    its    name    almost    unchanged  Carchemish,  would  be  inconsistent;  not 

(Stanley's  Palestine,  p.   375),  was  on  so  Jerusalem.— {Q.  W.] 

the  borders  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  at  *  Neco's  dedication    of  his    corslet 

the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  plain  to  Apollo  was  doubtless  a  compliment 

of  Gennesareth.     Herodotus  probably  to  the  Greek  troops  in  hia  pay,  who 


Chap.  159, 160.  PSAMMIS.  209 

sixteen  years,4  Needs  died,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  the 
throne  to  his  son  Psammis. 

160.  In  the  reign  of  Psammis,5  ambassadors  from  Elis 6  arrived 
in  Egypt,  boasting  that  their  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Olympic  games  were  the  best  and  fairest  that  could  be 
devised,  and  fancying  that  not  even  the  Egyptians,  who  sur- 
passed all  other  nations  in  wisdom,  could  add  anything  to  their 
perfection.  When  these  persons  reached  Egypt,  and  explained 
the  reason  of  their  visit,  the  king  summoned  an  assembly  of  all 
the  wisest  of  the  Egyptians.  They  met,  and  the  Eleans  having 
given  them  a  full  account  of  all  their  rules  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  contests,  said  that  they  had  come  to  Egypt  for  the 
express  purpose  of  learning  whether  the  Egyptians  could  im- 
prove the  fairness  of  their  regulations  in  any  particular.  The 
Egyptians  considered  awhile,  and  then  made  inquiry,  "  If  they 
allowed  their  own  citizens  to  enter  the  lists?"  The  Eleans 
answered,  "  That  the  lists  were  open  to  all  Greeks,  whether  they 
belonged  to  Elis  or  to  any  other  state."    Hereupon  the  Egyp- 


had  now  become  bo  necessary  to  the    (Psamatik)  in  the  sculptures,  and  was 

Egyptian  kings.— [G.  W.1  succeeded  by  a  third  king  of  that  name, 

For   an    account  of  the   temple    of    whose  wife  was  called  Nitocris  (Nei- 

Apollo  at  Branchidae,  see  note '  on  B.  tacri),    and    whose    daughter    married 

i.  cb.  157.  Amasis.   (See  note2  onch.  100.)   Psam- 

4  The  reverses  which  soon  afterwards  mis  appears  to  be  Psammetichus  II.  of 

befel  the  Egyptians  were  not  mentioned  the  monuments. — [G.  W.] 

to  Herodotus.     Neco  was  defeated  at  *  This  shows  the  great  repute  of  the 

Carchemish  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  Egyptians  for   learning,   even  at    this 

4th  year  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xlvi.  2),  time,  when  they  had  greatly  declined 

and  lost  all  the  territory  which  it  had  as  a  nation. — [G.  W.] 

been  so  long  the  object  of  the  Pharaohs  Diodorus  transfers  the  story  to  the 

to  possess.     For  "  the  king  of  Babylon  reign  of  Amasis,  and  says  the  answer 

took,  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  was  given  by  that  king  himself  (i.  95). 

river  Euphrates,  all  that  pertained  to  Plutarch  (Quaest.  Plat.  vol.  ii.  p.  1000, 

the  king  of  Egypt M  (2  Kings  xziv.  7).  A)  assigns  it  to  one  of  the  wise  men. 

This  river    of   Egypt  was    the    small  The  real  impartiality  of  the  Eleans  was 

torrent-bed  that  formed  the  boundary  generally    admitted    (cf.     Plut.    Apo- 

of  the  country  on  the  N.E.  side   by  phtheg.  Reg.  p.  190,  C.  Dio  Chrysost. 

the  modern  El  Areesh.     Jerusalem  was  Khod.  p.  344,  C),  and  is  evidenced  by 

afterwards  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  fact  that  in  the  only  complete  list 

and  the  people  were  led  into  captivity  of  Olympian  victors  which  we  possess, 

to  Babylon  (Jer.  lii.  28,  29,  30;  2  Kings  that  of  the  winners  of  the  foot-race  or  . 

xziv.  and  xxv.),  when  some  Jews  fled  stadium,  Eleans  occur  but  eight  times 

to  Egypt  (2  Kings  xxv.  26),  and  settled  between  the  original  institution  of  the 

at  Tahpanhes,  or  Daphne,  near  Pelu-  games,  B.C.  776,  and  the  reign  of  Cara* 

shun  (Jer.  xliii.  9),  a  strongly  fortified  calla,  a.d.  217,  a  period  of  993  years,  or 

post  (Her.  s.   IT),  where  the  king  of  249  Olympiads.    Of  these  eight  victors 

Egypt  had  a  palace;  and  also  at  Migdol,  three  occur  within  the  first  five  Olym- 

at  Noph,  and  in  the   land  of  Pathros  piads,  when  the  contest  was  probably 

Mer.  xliv.  1).    This  was  in  the  reign  of  confined  to    Elis    and    its    immediate 

Uophra  or  Apries.    See  Hist.  Notice  in  neighbourhood.      (See    Euseb.    Chron. 

App.  to  Book  ii— [G.  W.]  Can.  Pars  i.  c.  xxxiii.) 
4  Psammis   is  called    Psammetichus 

VOL.  II.  P 
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tians  observed,  "  That  if  this  were  so,  they  departed  from  justice 
very  widely,  since  it  was  impossible  but  that  they  would  favour 
their  own  countrymen,  and  deal  unfairly  by  foreigners.  If  there- 
fore they  really  wished  to  manage  the  games  with  fairness,  and  if 
this  was  the  object  of  their  coming  to  Egypt,  they  advised  them 
to  confine  the  contests  to  strangers,  and  allow  no  native  of  Ells 
to  be  a  candidate."  Such  was  the  advice  which  the  Egyptians 
gave  to  the  Eleans. 

161.  Psammis  reigned  only  six  years.  He  attacked  Ethiopia,7 
and  died  almost  directly  afterwards.  Apries,  his  son,6  succeeded 
him  upon  the  throne,  who,  excepting  Psammetichus,  his  greats 
grandfather,  was  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  kings  that  ever 
ruled  over  Egypt  The  length  of  his  reign  was  twenty-five  years, 
and  in  the  course  of  it  he  marched  an  army  to  attack  Sidon,  and 
fought  a  battle  with  the  king  of  Tyre  by  sea.  When  at  length 
the  time  came  that  was  fated  to  bring  him  woe,  an  occasion  arose 
which  I  shall  describe  more  fully  in  my  Libyan  history,'  only 
touching  it  very  briefly  here.  An  army  despatched  by  Apries 
to  attack  Cyren6  having  met  with  a  terrible  reverse,  the  Egyp- 
tians laid  the  blame  on  him,  imagining  that  he  had,  of  malice  pre- 
pense, sent  the  troops  into  the  jaws  of  destruction.  They  believed 
he  had  wished  a  vast  number  of  them  to  be  slain,  in  order  that 


7  The  names  of  Psammetichus  I.  and  account  given  by  the  Egyptians  to 
II.  frequently  occur  at  Asouan,  aa  well  Herodotus,  it  was  an  unsuccessful  ex- 
as  that  of  Ainasls.— -TG.  W.]  pedition    he    sent    to    Cyrene    which 

8  Apries  is  the  rharaoh-Hophra  of  caused  his  downfall — Amasis,  who  was 
Jeremiah  (xliv.  30),  whose  dethrone-  sent  to  recall  the  Egyptian  troops  to 
ment  seems  to  be  thus  foretold  :  "  I  their  duty,  having  taken  advantage  of 
will  give  Pharaoh-Hophra,  king  of  that  movement  to  usurp  the  throne, 
Egypt,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  which  he  ascended  after  Apries  had 
and  of  them  that  seek  his  life."  His  reigned,  sb  Manetho  says,  19,  or,  ac- 
reign  was  at  first  very  prosperous,  cording  to  Herodotus,  25  years.  The 
more  so  than  of  any  other  king  of  this  name  of  Hophra,  or  Apries  (Haiphra- 
dynasty,  except  his  great-grandfather,  het),  occurs  on  a  few  monuments ;  but 
PsammetichuA  I.  He  sent  an  expe-  another  king,  Psammetichus  III.,  in- 
dition  against  Cyprus  and  Sidon,  and  tervenes  between  Psammetichus  II. 
engaged  the  king  of  Tyre  by  sea,  and  (Psammis)  and  Amasis,  whose  daughter 
having  taken  Gaza  (Jer.  xlvii.  1)  he  was  married  to  Amasis.  The  reign  of 
besieged  Sidon,  and  reduced  the  whole  Psammetichus  III.  may  have  been  in- 
of  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  (Diod.  i.  68),  eluded  in  that  of  Apries.,  Amasis  died 
and  advancing  to  Jerusalem,  forced  in  525  B.C.,  and  as  Herodotus  assigns 
the  Chaldees  to  raise  the  siege  (Jer.  him  44  years,  which  date  is  found  on 
xxxvii.  5-11),  thus  recovering  much  the  monuments,  his  reign  began  at 
of  the  territory  wrested  from  his  least  as  early  as  569  B.C.,  and  probably 
grandfather,  Neco.  But  fortune  then  much  earlier ;  but  these  events,  and 
deserted  him,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  re-  the  dates,  are  very  uncertain.  See 
turned  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  and  Hist.  Notice  in  App.,  and  note  ',  ch. 
took  it  in  the  11th  year  of  Zedekiah  169,  and  note  *,  ch.  177.— [Q.  W.] 
;Jer.  xxxix.  1,  2).     According  to  the  9  Infra,  iv.  159. 
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be  himself  might  reign  with  more  security  over  the  rest  of  the 
Egyptians.  Indignant  therefore  at  this  usage,  the  soldiers  who 
returned  and  the  friends  of  the  slain  broke  instantly  into  revolt 

162.  Apries,  on  learning  these  circumstances,  sent  Amasis  to 
the  rebels,  to  appease  the  tumult  by  persuasion.  Upon  his 
arrival,  as  he  was  seeking  to  restrain  the  malcontents  by  his 
exhortations,  one  of  them,  coming  behind  him,  put  a  helmet  on 
his  head,  saying,  as  he  put  it  on,  that  he  thereby  crowned  him 
king.  Amasis  was  not  altogether  displeased  at  the  action,  as  his 
conduct  soon  made  manifest :  for  no  sooner  had  the  insurgents 
agreed  to  make  him  actually  their  king,  than  he  prepared  to 
march  with  them  against  Apries.  That  monarch,  on  tidings  of 
these  events  reaching  him,  sent  Patarbemis,  one  of  his  courtiers, 
a  man  of  high  rank,  to  Amasis,  with  orders  to  bring  him  alive 
into  his  presence.  Patarbemis,  on  arriving  at  the  place  where 
Amasis  was,  called  on  him  to  come  back  with  him  to  the  king, 
whereupon  Amasis  broke  a  coarse  jest,  and  said,  "  Prythee  take 
that  back  to  thy  master."  When  the  envoy,  notwithstanding 
this  reply,  persisted  in  his  request,  exhorting  Amasis  to  obey  the 
summons  of  the  king,  he  made  answer,  "  that  this  was  exactly 
what  he  had  long  been  intending  to  do ;  Apries  would  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  him  on  the  score  of  delay ;  he  would 
shortly  come  himself  to  the  king,  and  bring  others  with  him." 1 
Patarbemis,  upon  this,  comprehending  the  intention  of  Amasis, 
partly  from  his  replies,  and  partly  from  the  preparations  which 
he  saw  in  progress,  departed  hastily,  wishing  to  inform  the  king 
with  all  speed  of  what  was  going  on.  Apries,  however,  when 
he  saw  him  approaching  without  Amasis,  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of 
rage;  and  not  giving  himself  time  for  reflection,  commanded 
the  nose  and  ears  of  Patarbemis  to  be  cut  off.  Then  the  rest  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  had  hitherto  espoused  the  cause  of  Apries, 
when  they  saw  a  man  of  such  note  among  them  so  shamefully 
outraged,  without  a  moment's  hesitation  went  over  to  the  rebels, 
and  put  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  Amasis. 

163.  Apries,  informed  of  this  new  calamity,  armed  his  merce- 
naries, and  led  them  against  the  Egyptians :  this  was  a  body  of 
Carians  and  Ionians,3  numbering  thirty  thousand  men,  which  was 


1  Compare  the  answer  of  Cyrus  to  9  The  Greek  troops  continued  in  the 

Arty  ages  (i.   127),  which  shows    that  pay  of  the  king.    The  state  of  Egypt, 

this   was  a  commonplace— the  answer  and  the  dethronement  of  Apries,  are 

supposed  to  be  proper  for  a  powerful  predicted  in  Isa.  xix.  2,  and  in  Jer.  xliv. 

rebel.  30.    (J3ee  Hist.  Notice,  in  App.  ch,  viii. 

p  2 
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now  with  him  at  Safe,*  where  his  palace  stood — a  vast  building, 
well  worthy  of  notice.  The  army  of  Apries  marched  out  to 
attack  the  host  of  the  Egyptians,  while  that  of  Amasis  went 
forth  to  fight  the  strangers ;  and  now  both  armies  drew  near  the 
city  of  Momemphis,4  and  prepared  for  the  coming  fight. 

164.  The  Egyptians  are  divided  into  seven  distinct  classes  * — 

§  37.)    Ab  Amasis  put  himself  at  the        From  these  different  statements  we 

head  of  Ihe  Egyptian  army,  and  Apries  may  conclude  that  the  Egyptians  were 

had  the  Greeks  with  him,  it  is  evident  divided  into  five  general  classes,  which 

that  the  former  was  alone  employed  were  subdivided  again,  as  is  the  case  in 

against  Cyrene,   either  out  of  fear  of  India  even  with  the  castes.      The   1st 

sending  Greeks  there,   or  from   their  was  the  sacerdotal  order;  the  2nd  the 

unwillingness  to  fight  against  a  Greek  soldiers  and  sailors;  the  3rd  peasants, 

colony.    Amasis  afterwards  (infra,  ch.  or  the  agricultural  class  ;  the  4th  the 

181)  wisely  courted  the  friendship  of  tradesmen;  and  the  5th  the  plebs,    or 

the  Greeks  of  Cyrene. — [G.  W.]  common  people.    The  1st  consisted  of 

3  Manetho  agreed  with  Herodotus  in  priests  of  various  grades,  from  the  pon- 
representing  this  dynasty  (his  26th)  as  tiffs  to  the  inferior  functionaries  em- 
Saite.  (Fr.  66  an<\  67.)  That  the  ployed  in  the  temples ;  the  2nd  of 
family  of  Psammetichus  belonged  to  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  navy;  the 
Sais  had  been  already  indicated,  by  3rd  was  subdivided  into  farmers,  gar- 
what  is  related  of  the  Saites  bringing  deners,  huntsmen,  Nile-boatmen,  and 
Psammetichus  back  from  Syria  (supra,  others;  the  4th  was  composed  of  arti- 
ch.  152).  Seers,  and  various  tradesmen,  notaries, 

4  Momemphis  was  on  the  edge  of  the  musicians  (not  sacred),  builders,  sculp- 
desert,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lycus  tors,  and  potters;  and  the  5th  of  pastors, 
canal,  some  way  below  the  modern  vil-  fowlers,  fishermen,  labourers,  and  poor 
lage  of  Algam.  Clemens  (Padag.  i.  c.  4)  people.  Some  of  these  again  were  sub- 
says  the  Egyptians  marched  to  battle  to  divided,  as  pastors  into  oxherds,  shep- 
the  beat  of  drum,  a  statement  fully  herds,  goatherds,  and  swineherds;  which 
confirmed  by  the  sculptures ;  but  the  last,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  the 
trumpet  was  used  for  directing  their  lowest  grade,  even  of  the  whole  corn- 
evolutions. — [G.  W.]  munity,  since  no  one  would  establish 

*  These  classes,   rather  than    castes,  any  family  tie  with  them,  and  they 

were,  according  to  Herodotus — 1.  The  could  not   enter  a  temple  without   a 

sacerdotal.    2.   The  military.     3.  The  previous  purification ;  which  resembles 

herdmen.     4.   Swineherds.     5.   Shop-  the  treatment  of  swineherds  in  India  at 

keepers.      6.    Interpreters.      7.    Boat-  this  day. 

men.  Diodorus  (i.  28)  says  that,  like  Though  Diodorus  places  the  soldiers 
the  Athenians,  who  derived  this  inati-  with  the  husbandmen,  it  is  more  pro- 
tution  from  Egypt,  they  were  distri-  bable  that  they  constituted  a  class  by 
buted  into  three  classes:  1 .  The  priests,  themselves;  not  that  their  following 
2.  The  peasants,  from  whom  the  boI-  agricultural  pursuits  degraded  them  ; 
diers  were  levied.  3.  The  artificers,  for  even  a  Hindoo  soldier  in  like  man- 
But  in  another  place  (L  74)  he  extends  ner  may  cultivate  land  without  fear  of 
the  number  to  five,  and  reckons  the  reproach  according  to  Megasthenes 
pastors,  husbandmen  and  artificers,  in-  the  Indians  were  divided  into  seven 
dependent  of  the  soldiers  and  priests,  castes  ;  they  have  now  four.  (See 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  541)  limits  them  to  Strabo,  xv.  p.  1118.)  Herodotus  says 
three — the  soldiers,  husbandmen,  and  each  person  followed  the  profession  or 
priests ;  and  Plato  (Timseus)  divides  occupation  of  his  father,  as  with  the 
them  into  six  bodies— the  priests,  arti-  Lacedaemonians  (Book  vi.  ch.  60);  but 
ficers,  shepherds,  huntsmen,  husband-  it  seems  that,  though  frequently  of  the 
men,  and  soldiers.  The  sailors  em-  same  class  and  occupation  as  his  father, 
ployed  in  ships  of  war  appear  to  have  this  was  not  compulsory.  Each  person 
been  of  the  military  class,  as  Herodotus  belonged  to  one  of  the  classes,  and  it  is 
(Book  ix.  ch.  32)  shows  them  to  have  not  probable  that  he  would  follow  an  t 
been  of  the  Calasiries  and  Hermo-  inferior  occupation,  or  enter  a  lower 
tybies.  class  than  his    father,   unless  cxreum- 
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these  are,  the  priests,  the  warriors,  the  cowherds,  the  swineherds, 
the  tradesmen,  the  interpreters,  and  the  boatmen.  Their  titles 
indicate  their  occupations.  The  warriors  consist  of  Hermotybians 
and  Calasirians,6  who  come  from  different  cantons,7  the  whole  of 
Egypt  being  parcelled  out  into  districts  bearing  this  name. 

165.  The  following  cantons  furnish  the  Hermotybians : — The 
cantons  of  Busiris,  Sals,  Chemmis,  Papremis,  that  of  the  island 
called  Prosopitis,8  and  half  of  Natho.9    They  number,  when  most 


stances  rendered  it  necessary:  for  the  the  Arsinoite,  was  added  to  Heptano- 
sculptures  show  that  sons  sometimes  mis;  and  the  divisions  were,  1.  Upper 
did  so,  and  priests,  soldiers,  and  others  Egypt,  to  the  Thebaica-phylake'  ((pvXaicfi), 
holding  civil  offices  are  found  among  now  Daroot  e'  Sheretf.  2.  Heptanomis, 
the  members  of  the  same  family.  The  to  the  fork  of  the  Delta.  And  3.  Lower 
Egyptians  had  not,  therefore,  real  castes,  Egypt,  containing  the  northern  part  to 
but  classes,  as  has  already  been  shown  the  sea.  Pliny  gives  44  nomes  to  all 
by  Mr.  Birch  and  M.  Ampere.  Proofs  Kgypt,  some  under  other  than  the  usual 
of  this,  from  the  families  of  men  in  names.  Ptolemy  mentions  24  in  the 
trade,  and  others,  are  not  so  readily  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  which  under  the 
established,  as  few  monuments  remain,  later  Roman  emperors  was  divided  into 
except  of  priests  and  military  men — the  four  districts— Augustamnica  prima  and 
aristocracy  of  Egypt.  secunda,  ^Egyptus  1*  and  'instill  con- 
Quarters  of  a  town  were  appropriated  taming  the  same  nomes ;  and  in  the 
to  certain  trades  (as  now  at  Cairo; ;  time  of  Arcadius,  the  son  of  Theodosius 
hence  "  the  leather-cutters  of  the  Mem*  the  Great,  Heptanomis  received  the 
noma,"  at  Thebes,  in  the  papyrus  of  name  of  Arcadia.  The  Thebaid  was 
Anastasy.  (Dr.  Young's  Diseov.  in  made  into  two  parts,  Upper  and  Lower, 
Eg.  Lit.,  p.  66.)  The  interpreters,  the  line  of  separation  being  Panopolis 
Herodotus  says  (ch.  154),  were  the  and  Ptolemaie-Hermii ;  and  the  nomes 
descendants  of  those  Egyptians  who  were  then  increased  to  58,  of  which  the 
bad  been  taught  Greek  by  the  Ionians  Delta  contained  35,  inclujbig  the  Oasis 
in  the  service  of  Psammetichus,  which  of  Amnion.  These  nomas  were  as  on 
would  certainly  apply  rather  to  a  class  the  following  page, 
than  to  a  caste,  and  his  statement  (whe-  Each  nome  was  governed  by  a  Norn- 
ther  true  or  not)  respecting  the  low  arch,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  levy- 
origin  of  Amasis  shows  he  had  not  in  ing  of  taxes,  and  various  duties  con- 
view  castes,  but  classes. — [O.  W.1  nected  with  the  administration  of  the 
•  This  name  (as  Mr.  Birch  has  shown)  province.  See  Mr.  Harris's  Standards 
is  Klashr,  followed  by  the  figure  of  an  of  the  Nomes  and  Toparchies  of  Egypt. 
archer,  or  the  representation  of  an  His  discovery  cannot  be  too  highly 
Egyptian  soldier ;  bowmen  being  the  appreciated.  He  has  also  those  of  Ethi- 
chief  corps  of  the  army.  The  Calasiries  opia,  which  we  may  hope  will  be  pub- 
were  probably  all,  or  mostly  archera.  hshed. — [G.  W.] 

See  note  on  Book  ix.  ch.  32.— [G.  W.]  8  Of  Busiris,  see  note  *  on  ch.  61,  and 

7  The  number  of  the  nomes  or  can-  preceding   note.      The    Busirite   nome 

tons  varied  at  different  times.    Hero-  was  next  to  the  Sebennytic,  and  to  the 

dotus  mentions   only  18  ;   but  in  the  south  of  it.    Of  Sols,  see  note  •  on  ch. 

time  of  Sesostris  there  were  36,  and  the  62,  and  note  *  on  ch.  170.   Of  Chemmis, 

same  under  the  Ptolemies  and  Caasars;  see  note  4  on  ch.  91;  it  was  in  Upper 

10,  according  to  Strabo,  being  assigned  Egypt.    Of  Papremis,  see  note  4  on  ch. 

to  the  Thebaid,  10  to  the  Delta,  and  16  63.    Of  Prosopitis,  see  note  l  on  ch.  41. 

to    the    intermediate  province.      This  — [G.  W.] 

triple  division  varied  at  another  time,  •  This  was   the    tract   between  the 

and    consisted    of   Upper   and   Lower  Sebennytic,  or  Busiritic  branch,  and  the 

Egypt,   with  an   intervening   province  Thermuthiac,  which  ran  to  the  east  of 

containing  7  nomes,  and  hence  called  Xo'is. — [G.  W.] 
Heptanomis.    In  after  times  an  eighth, 
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Book  II. 


The  Names  of  the  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  beginning  from  the  East,  were  : 


Province 


1 

£ 

a 


.< 


Nome. 


1.  Hellopolia      

2.  Bubastitee      ..     ..     .. 

3.  Anthrlbltea  (with  the) 

Isle  of  Myecphorls)      j 

4.  HeroBpolltes 

5.  Pnagroriopolitea  • . .     . . 

6.  Arabia  .  • 

7.  8ethroItes       


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


Tanitea 

PharbBthitea . .  . . 
Leontopolltea  . .  . . 
Neoot(Neut)  ..  .. 
Mendeeiua  . .  . . 
Papremitea     . .     . . 

Boslritea 

Sebennytee     . .     . . 

Anyals     

Sebennytes  Inferior 

Etoarchla 

ThelaleofNatho.. 

Xoltea      

Onupbitet      . . 
Nitrites  (Nitrlotia) 
Proaopttea       . .     . . 
Phthemphitee. .     . . 

Saltes      

Phtheneotes    . .     . . 

Cabasitea 

Nancratitee  . .  . . 
Metelltea 


30.  Alexaodrinorom   ..     .. 

31.  HermopolitM 

82.  Menelaltee     

33.  Letopolltea     

34.  Marea,  Libya 

36.  Hammoniacne       ..     .. 


Chief  City. 


HeUopolia 
Bubaada.. 


Athribla        

Hero       

Phagroriopolifl      . . 

Pbacuea 

f  Sethram,  or  ) 

\Heraclebpolia  Parva  j 

Tanie      

PharbsBthna 

Leontopolia   ..    ..     .. 

Panephyale 

Mendea 

Papremia       

Boalria 

Sebennytns 

Anyaia,  or  Iaeam  (?)   . . 
Pachnamunls 


Modern  Name. 


MatareA. 
Tel  Baal*. 

Benha-el-AaaaL 

Abookeahayd  (?) 
Shekh  Hanaydlk  (?) 
TetFakkooa. 


Natho     

Xola 

Onuphis 

Nitrta     

Proaopla,  or  Nlcfn. . 

Tava      

Sa!s(8ta)       %.     .. 

Butoa      

Cabasa    ..     ..     .. 

Nancratia       . . 

Metelia 

(Alexandria,) 
)  KacoUs        5 
Hermopolls  Parva 

Menelals 

( Latopolia           ) 
\  LatonjB  Clvitaa  ) 
Marea     


Tel  Shareeg  (?) 

San. 

Harbayt,  or  Heorbayt. 
Tanbool  (?) 

Menxaleh. 
Aahmoon(?) 

•  •        • .        • « 
Abooseer(?) 
Semenhood. 
Bebayl 


Sahragt. 

Sakha. 

Banoob  (?) 

Zakeek(7) 

Menoof  (?)  or  Ibafatfdefa  (?) 

Shoonlff) 

Sanel-iUgar. 

•  •  a  •  *  • 

Kom  Shaba*. 
Fooah, 


Damanboor. 


Weaeem(?) 

ElHayt(?) 
Seewah  (Slwah). 


(For  the  Delta,  its  towna,  and  branchea  of  the  Nile,  «at  Egypt  and  Thebea,  vol.  i.  p.  399  to  466.) 
The  Names  of  Ipper  Egypt,  or  the  Thebald,  and  of  Heptanomia,  beginning  from  the  North, 


Province. 


None* 


1.  Memphltea 

2.  AphroditopoUtea 

3.  Aralnoltea 


4.  Heracleopolltes     ..     .. 
6.  Oxyrhinonites 

6.  Cyuopolitea 

7.  Hennopolitee 

8.  Antinoltea  ("  In  which] 

are  included  the  two) 
Oases."    PtoL  4,  6.)     | 

9.  Lyoopolltes     

10.  Hypselltee      

11.  AntaBopolitea 

12.  Aphrodltopolltea  ..     .. 

13.  Panopolites 


14.  Thinltea 


16.  Dloapolltea 

16.  Tentyrltea 

17.  Ooptitea  .. 

18.  Thebarom 


19.  Pathyritea 

20.  Hennonthltes. . 

21.  Latopolltea     . . 

22.  Apollinopolitea 

23.  Ombitea  ..     .. 


Chief  City. 


Memphis       . . 
Aphroditopolia 
{  Crocodllopolia,  or ) 
VAnrfDoe  S 

Heracleopolia. .     . . 
Oxyrhincnoa  . . 
Cynopolis      . . 
Hermopolia  Magna 


Antinoe* 


LycopoUa      

Hypselis 

Antjeopolla 

Aphroditopolia     

Panopolla      

!"  Ihu,  ntorAbydut:"  after.) 
wards  the  capital  was  > 
Ptolemala-Uennii.  j 

Dtospolla  Parva 

Tentyria,  Tentyra 

Ooptoa 

(  Thebes,  TXospolis  Magna, 
\     "  Egyptian  Thebea 


i  The  Libyan,  or  Western 


part  of  Thebea. 
Hermonthis  ..     .. 
Latopolia       . . 
Apollinopolia  Magna 
Ombos 


Modern  Name. 


Mltrahenny. 
AU«h. 

MedeenetelEyoom. 

Anaaleh. 
Behnesa. 
El  Kays. 
Oahmoonlyn. 

(  Shekh  Abtfdeh,  or 
I  In  sine. 

Siodt. 

Shodb. 

Gow  (Eow)  el  Kebeer. 

Itfoo. 

Ekhmlm,  or  Akhmeem. 

Birtxh  (?)  or  Af  Benrtek  (?) 

MenaheSh. 

How. 

Dendera. 

Kofi,  or  Eebt 

Karnak,and 

Luxor. 

Kooroa. 

Ennent. 
Bene. 
Edfoa 
Kdm-Ombo. 
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numerous,  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand.    None  of  them  ever 
practises  a  trade,  but  all  are  given  wholly  to  war. 

166.  The  cantons  of  the  Calasirians  are  different — they  include 
the  following: — The  cantons  of  Thebes,1  Bubastis,2  Aphthis,3 
Tanis,4  Mendes,  Sebennytus,  Athribis,  Pharbaethus,  Thmuis, 
Onuphis,  Anysis,  and  Myecphoris  * — this  last  canton  consists  of 
an  Maud  which  lies  ove/against  the  town  of  Bubastis.  The 
Calasirians,  when  at  their  greatest  number,  have  amounted  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.    Like  the  Hermotybians,  they 


1  It  is  singular  that  only  two  nomes  years  after  Hebron,  where  Sarah  died 

of  Upper  Egypt  are  here  mentioned,  (Gen.  xxiii.  2 ;  Num.  xiii.  22).   In  "  the 

Thebes  and  Chemmis.    But  as  Herodo-  field  of  Zoan  "  the  miracles  of  Moses 

tua  has  mentioned  so  few  of  the  nomes,  are  said  to  have  been  performed  (Ps. 

it  is  more  probable  that  he  has  over-  lxxviii.  12);  and  its  present  desolation 

looked    some,  than    that    no    soldiers  shows  how  completely  the  prophecies 

belonged  to  any  in  Upper  Egypt  but  against  it  have  been  fulfilled.    (Ezek. 

the  Theban  and  Chemmite.   The  largest  xxx.  14;  Isa.  xix.  11;  xxx.  4). — [G.W.] 

force  was  necessarily  quartered  in  these  *  See  note  7  on  Mendes,  ch.  42.    Se- 

northern  nomes,  being  wanted  for  de-  bennytus,  the  modern  Semenood,  has  no 

fence  against  the  enemv  from  the  east-  remains,  except  a  few  sculptured  stones, 

'ward:  but  it  does  not  Allow  that  they  on  one  of  which  are  the  name  and  figure 

■were  nearly  all  raised  there.    Besides  of  the  God.     (See  note  1  on  ch.  43.) 

the  nome  of  Thebes  on  the  east,  was  They  are  of  the  late  time  of  Alexander, 

the   Pathyritic  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  son    of  Alexander   the  Great,   in 

which  contained  "  the  Libyan  suburb  "  whose  name  Ptolemy  Lagus  was  then 

of  Thebes,  or  the  M  Memnoneia."     (See  Governor  of  Egypt.     Semenood  stands 

Dr.  Young,   Disc.  Eg.  Lit.,  p.  66.)    It  on  the  west  bank  of  the  modern  Dami- 

was    called    Pa-Athor,   "  belonging  to  etta  branch.     Athribis,  now  Benha-el~ 

Athor"  (Venus),  who  presided  over  the  Assai,  from  its  "  honey,"  is  marked  by 

West.    The  Theban  and  Chemmite  may  its  mounds,  still  called  Atreeb.    The 

have  been  the  two  that  furnished  the  town  was  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  E. 

troops  of  the  Ethiopian  frontier,  and  of  and  W.,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  X. 

the  garrisons  in  Upper  Egypt.    Accord-  and  S.    It  is  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  old 

ing  to  Herodotus  the  whole  force  was  Sebennytic     (and    modern    Damietta) 

410,000  men.     Diodorus  (i.  54)  makes  branch.   Pharbfletmis,  now  Harbayt  (the 

it  amount,  in  the  time  of  Sesostris,  to  same    as    the  old    name  without    the 

600,000    foot,    24,000    horse,  and    27  article  P.),  is  between  12  and  1  3  miles 

chariots;  but  he  probably  included  in  to  the  N.  of  Bubastis.    It  stood  on  the 

these  the  auxiliaries. — [G.  W.]  Tanitic  branch.    The  site  of  Thmuis  is 

9  See  notes  on  chs.  59,  60,  13S.  marked  by  a  granite  monolith  at  Tel- 

9  The  position  of  this  nome  is  uncer-  Etmai,   bearing  the  name  of  Amasis. 

tain. — [G.  W.]  Its  Coptic  name  is  Thmoui.    It  stands  a 

4  The  city  of  Tanis  is  the  Zoan  of  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  Men- 
sacred  Scripture,  and  the  modern  San  desian  branch.  Onuphis  is  supposed  to 
or  Zan,  —  the  Garni  (or  Djarai)  or  have  stood  in  the  Sebennytic  branch,  a 
Athennes,  of  the  Copts.  It  has  exten-  little  below  its  union  with  the  Phat- 
eive  mounds,  and  remains  of  a  small  metic  channel,  and  a  little  to  the  W. 
temple  of  the  time  of  Remeses  the  of  Anysis,  probably  at  the  modern 
Great,  remarkable  from  its  having  at  Banoob.  Anysis  may  be  Iseum,  now 
least  ten,  if  not  twelve  obelisks.  The  Bebayt  (see  note  e  on  ch.  61),  about  6 
name  of  Osirtaaen  III.  found  there  (see  miles  below  Sebennytus ;  and  the  name 
Burton's  Excerpta,  pi.  38, 39, 40)  showB  is  probably  el-n-isi,  "  house,  (city)  of 
that  an  older  temple  once  stood  at  Isis."  Myecphoris  was  an  island  be- 
Tanis:  and  the  great  antiquity  of  Tanis  tween  the  Tanitic  and  Pelusiac  branches, 
is  also  shown  by  its  existing  in  the  time  See  M.  Eg.  W.,  vol.  i.  pp.  399-452. — 
of  Abraham,  and  being  founded  seven  [G.  W.] 
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are  forbidden  to  pursue  any  trade,  and  devote  themselves  entirely 
to  warlike  exercises,  the  son  following  the  father's  calling. 

167.  Whether  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  their 
notions  about  trade,  like  so  many  others,  I  cannot  say  for  certain.6 
I  have  remarked  that  the  Thracians,  the  Scyths,  the  Persians, 
the  Lydians,  and  almost  all.  other  barbarians,  hold  the  citizens 
who  practise  trades,  and  their  children,  in  less  repute  than  the 
rest,  while  they  esteem  as  noble  those  who  keep  aloof  from 
handicrafts,  and  especially  honour  such  as  are  given  wholly  to 
war.  These  ideas  prevail  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece,  par- 
ticularly among  the  Lacedaemonians.  Corinth  is  the  place 
where  mechanics  are  least  despised.7 

168.  The  warrior  class  in  Egypt  had  certain  special  privileges 
in  which  none  of  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians  participated,  except 
the  priests.  In  the  first  place  each  man  had  twelve  arurce  6  of 
land  assigned  him  free  from  tax.  (The  arura  is  a  square  of  a 
hundred  Egyptian  cubits,  the  Egyptian  cubit  being  of  the  same 
length  as  the  Samian.9)  All  the  warriors  enjoyed  this  privilege 
together ;  but  there  were  other  advantages  which  came  to  each 


8  These  notions  were  not  necessarily  position  of  its  bronze,  which  was  re- 
borrowed by  one  people  from  another,  garded  as  better  suited  for  works  of  art 
being  very  general  in  a  certain  state  of  than  any  other,  and  which  tinder  the 
society. — £G.  W.]  name  of  JE*  Corinthiacum  was    cele- 

7  It  is  curious  to  find  this  trait  in  a  brated  throughout  the  world.     (Plin. 

Dorian    state.     But    the   situation    of  H.  N.  xxxiv.  3.) 

Corinth  led  so  naturally  to  extensive  *  The  arura,  according  to  Herodotus 

trade,  and  thence  to  that  splendour  and  and   Horapollo,  was  a  square  of   100 

magnificence    of  living    by  which  the  cubits,  and    contained    10,000    square 

useful  and   ornamental  arts   are  most  cubits,  about  22,500  square  feet.      It 

encouraged,  that,   in    spite  of   Dorian  was  a  little  more  than  three-fourths  of 

pride  and  exclusiveness,  the  mechanic's  an  English  acre ;  and  was  only  a  land 

occupation  came  soon  to  be  regarded  measure.     The   12  arur»  were  about 

with  a  good  deal  of  favour.    As  early  nine  English  acres.    Diodorus  says  the 

as  the  time  of  Cypselus  elaborate  works  land  of  Egypt  had    been  divided   by 

of  art  proceeded  from  the  Corinthian  Sesostris  into  three  parts,  one  of  which 

workshops,  as    the    golden    statue    of  was  assigned  to  the  military  class,  in 

Jupiter  at  Olympia  (Paus.  v.  ii.  §  4),  order  that  they  might  be  more  ready 

and  the  plane-tree  in  the  Corinthian  to  undergo  the  hazards  of  war,  when 

treasury  at  Delphi  (Plut.  Sept.  Sap.  21).  they  had  property  in  the  country  for 

Afterwards,    under  Periander,  art  was  which  they  fought.    This  answered  well 

still  more  encouraged,  and  the  offerings  at  first,  but  in  time  the  soldiers  became 

of  the   CypeelidflB    at    various   shrines  more  fond  of  their  property  than  of 

were  such  as  to  bear  a  comparison  with  glory,    and    another    occupation    took 

the  works  of  Polycrates  at  Samoa  and  away  the  taste  for  war,  as  was  the  case 

of  the  Piaistratidee  at  Athens.      (Ar.  with    the     Janissaries     of    Turkey. — 

Pol.  v.  9.     Comp.  Eph.  Fr.   106,  aud  [Q.  W.] 

Theophr.*ap.  Phot,  in  KvtytXtt&v  fod-  •  On  the  Egyptian  cubit,  see  App. 

0i)pa.)    A  little  later  a  Corinthian  ar-  ch.  iv.  ad  fin.    It  seems  to  have  been 

chitect  rebuilt  the  temple  at  Delphi,  rather  more  than  20$  English  inches. 

( Pausan.  X.  v.  ad  fin.)    Finally,  Corinth  The    ordinary    Greek    cubit   was    18  J 

became  noted  for   toe  peculiar    com-  inches. — [Q.  W.j 
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in  rotation,  the  same  man  never  obtaining  them  twice.  A  thou- 
sand Calasirians,  and  the  same  number  of  Hermotybians,  formed 
in  alternate  years  the  body-guard  of  the  king ;  and  during  their 
year  of  service  these  persons,  besides  their  arurce,  received  a 
daily  portion  of  meat  and  drink,  consisting  of  five  pounds  of 
baked  bread,  two  pounds  of  beef,  and  four  cups  of  wine.1 

169.  When  Apries,  at  the  head  of  his  mercenaries,2  and 
Amasis,  in  command  of  the  whole  native  force  of  the  Egyptians, 
encountered  one  another  near  the  city  of  Momemphis,3  an  en- 
gagement presently  took  place.  The  foreign  troops  fought 
bravely,  but  wpre  overpowered  by  numbers,  in  which  they  fell 
very  far  short  of  their  adversaries.  It  is  said  that  Apries  be- 
lieved that  there  was  not  a  god  who  could  cast  him  down  from 
his  eminence,4  so  firmly  did  he  think  that  he  had  established 
himself  in  his  kingdom.  But  at  this  time  the  battle  went  against 
him;  and,  his  army  being  worsted,  he  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  was  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  Sais,*  where  he  was 


1  These  2000  spearmen,  selected  by  battlements  in  the  form  of  Egyptian 
turns  from  the  army,  as  a  body-guard,  shields,  as  a  breastwork  to  the  spacious 
had  daily  rations  of  5  mime  (6  lbs.  8  oz.  rampart,  which  was  ascended  by  broad 
14  dwt.  6grs.)  of  bread,  2  of  beef  (2  lbs.  inclined  planes  ;  and  the  temples  had 
8  oz.  5  dwt.  17  grs.),  and  4  arusters,  or  a  usually  a  separate  enclosure  within  this 
little  more  than  2  pints  of  wine,  during  general  circuit.  In  their  regular  for- 
their  annual  service.  The  mina  seems  tresses  the  outer  wails  were  strength- 
to  have  been  16}  oz.;  the  talent  about  ened  with  square  towers  at  intervals; 
80  lbs.  Troy.  The  mina  in  hieroglyphics  and  parallel  to  the  outer  walls  was  a 
IB  called  men,  or  mna ;  in  Coptic,  emna,  or  lower  one  of  circumvallation,  distant 
anwa;  and  the  talent  gin&har.  See  P.  A.  about  twelve  to  fifteen  feet,  the  object 
JEg.  W.,  vol.  ii.  p.  259.—  [G.W.]  of  which   was  to  prevent  the  enemy 

2  See  note  *  on  ch.  163,  and  note  s  on  bringing  his  battering  rams,  or  other 
ch.  152.  engines  directly  against  the  main  walls, 

9  See  note  4  on  ch.  163.  before  he  had  thrown  down  this  ad- 
4  This  was  probably  after  -  having  vanced  one;  which,  when  the  place  was 
obliged  the  Babylonians  to  retire  from  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  stood  in  the 
before  Jerusalem  (see  note  8  on  ch.  middle  of  it,  and  served  as  a  tenaille 
161);  for  before  the  end  of  his  reign  and  ravelin.  In  larger  fortifications  the 
the  return  of  Nebuchadnezzar  must  ditch  had  both  a  scarp  and  counter- 
have  convinced  him  of  his  enemy's  scarp,  and  even  a  regular  glacis  (as  at 
power.  His  pride  is  noticed  in  Ezek.  Semneh) ;  and  the  low  wall  in  the  ditch 
xzix.  3,  8,  9.  See  note4  on  ch.  177. —  was  of  stone,  as  at  Contra  Pselcifl. 
— [G.  W.]  There  was  alao  a  wall  running  out  at 
J  This  was  the  royal  residence  of  this  right  angles  from  (and  of  equal  height 
26th  Saite  dynasty ;  and  the  sacred  with)  the  main  wall,  which  crossed  the 
temenos,  or  enclosure,  containing  the  ditch,  for  the  purpose  of  raking  it,  by 
temple  and  the  lake,  was  surrounded  what  we  should  call  a  "  flanking  fire. ' 
by  massive  walls  of  crude  brick.  Some  There  was  one  main  gate,  between  two 
houses  also  stood  within  it,  but  the  towers ;  and  on  the  river  side  was  a 
town  itself  was  outside  the  walls.    It  water-gate,  protected  by  a  covertway. 


the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  This  was  a  regular  system  of  fortifica* 

early  periods  to  enclose  their  garrison  tion;  but  after  the  accession  of  the  18th 

towns  with  strong  crude  brick  walls,  dynasty  these  fortresses  appear  to  have 

generally  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  been  seldom  built ;  and  the  lofty  stone 

*Jiick,  and  fifty  feet  high,  crowned  with  towers  of  the  Propylsea  being  added  to 
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lodged  in  what  had  been  his  own  house,  but  was  now  the  palace 
of  Amasis.  Amasis  treated  him  with  kindness,6  and  kept  him 
in  the  palace  for  a  while ;  but  finding  his  conduct  blamed  by 
the  Egyptians,  who  charged  him  with  acting  unjustly  in  pre- 
serving a  nian  who  had  shown  himself  so  bitter  an  enemy  both 
to  them  and  him,  he  gave  Apries  over  into  the  hands  of  his 
former  subjects,  to  deal  with  as  they  chose.  Then  the  Egyp- 
tians took  him  and  strangled  him,  but  having  so  done  they 
buried  him  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers.  This  tomb  is  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  very  near  the  sanctuary,  on  the  left  hand  as 
one  enters.  The  Saites  buried  all  the  kings  who  belonged  to 
their  canton  inside  this  temple ;  and  thus  it  even  contains  the 
tomb  of  Amasis,  as  well  as  that  of  Apries  and  his  family.  The 
latter  is  not  so  close  to  the  sanctuary  as  the  former,  but  still  it 
is  within  the  temple.  It  stands  in  the  court,  and  is  a  spacious 
cloister,  built  of  stone,  and  adorned  with  pillars  carved  so  as  to 
resemble  palm-trees,7  and  with  other  sumptuous  ornaments. 
Within  the  cloister  is  a  chamber  with  folding  doors,  behind 
which  lies  the  sepulchre  of  the  king. 

170.  Here  too,  in  this  same  precinct  of  Minerva  at  Sals,  is  the 
burial-place  of  one  whom  I  think  it  not  right  to  mention  in  such 
a  connexion.8  It  stands  behind  the  temple,  against  the  back- 
wall,  which  it  entirely  covers.    There  are  also  some  large  stone 


the  temples  became  detached  forte  in  Apis  stelee,  disprove  this. — [G.  W.] 
each  city,  and  an  asylum  for  what  was  *  They  are  common  in  Egyptian  tern- 
most  precious,  the  sacred  things,  the  pies,  particularly  in  the  Delta,  where 
persons  of  the  king  and  priests,  aud  the  they  are  often  of  granite,  as  at  Bubastis, 
treasury,  as  well  as  a  protection  against  and  Tanis.  The  date-palm  was  not,  as 
foreign  and  domestic  foes.  (SeeAnstot.  Dr.  Pickering  thinks  (p.  373),  intro- 
Polit.  iv.  11.)  Even  Thebes  had  no  duced  into  Egypt  in  the  Hyksos  period, 
wall  of  circuit ;  its  hundred  gates  (a  being  represented  on  the  tombs  about 
weakness  in  a  wall)  were  those  of  the  the  Pyramids  of  the  4th  dynasty,  where 
numerous  courts  of  its  temples;  and  rafters  for  rooms  are  shown  to  have 
though  the  fortresses  of  Pelusium,  and  been  already  made  of  it,  as  at  the  pro- 
other  strongholds  of  the  frontiers,  still  sent  day.  The  palm-branch  was  also 
continued  to  be  used,  towns  were  the  emblem  of  "  years "  in  the  oldest 
seldom  enclosed  by  a  wall,  except  small  dates.  Its  not  being  indicated  at 
ones  on  a  pass,  or  in  some  commanding  periods  of  which  no  records  remain  is 
position.  See  a  letter  in  the  Transac-  no  proof  of  its  not  being  known  in 
tions  of  the  Society  of  Literature,  vol.  Africa  then,  or  long  before;  negative 
iv.,  new  series,  on  the  level  of  the  Nile  inferences  are  very  doubtful ;  and  the 
and  Egyptian  fortification. — [O.W.]  evidence  of  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  being 
•  It  has  been  thought  that  Apries  found  in  ancient  Egypt  is  frequently 
may  have  continued  to  be  nominally  derived  from  the  accidental  preserva- 
king,  until  Amasis  had  sufficiently  estab-  tion  of  a  single  monument.  See  Dr. 
lished  his  power  and  reconciled  the  Pickering's  valuable  work,  the  Races  of 
Egyptians  to  his  usurpation;  and  the  Man,  p.  386,  seq. — [G.W.] 
latter  years  of  his  reign  may  have  been  •  This  was  Osiris,  in  honour  of  whom 
included  in  "  the  44  years  of  Amasis ; "  many  ceremonies  were  performed  at 
but  the  shortness  of  that  period,  and  the  Sals,  as  in  some  other  towns. — [G.  W.] 
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obelisks  in  the  enclosure,  and  there  is  a  lake9  near  them* 
adorned  with  an  edging  of  stone.  In  form  it  is  circular,  and 
in  size,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  about  equal  to  the  lake  in  Delos 
called  "  the  Hoop."  * 

171.  On  this  lake  it  is  that  the  Egyptians  represent  by  night 
his  sufferings'  whose  name  I  refrain  from  mentioning,  and  this 


9  This  lake  still  remains  at  Sale,  the  its   banks.      Larcher    (note    ad    loc.) 

modern  3o-*l-Hagar,  MSa  of  the  stone;"  shows  satisfactorily  that  it  was  situated 

the   ancient    name    being   Sea.      (See  within  the  sacred  enclosure;  and   de- 

above,  note  ■  on  ch.  62.)     The  stone  cides  with  good  reason  in  favour  of  its 

casing,  which  always  lined  the  sides  of  identity  with  the  oval  basin  discovered 
these  sacred  lakes  (and  which  may  be '  by  Messrs.  Spon  and  Wheeler  in  1675, 

seen  at  Thebes,  Hermonthes,  and  other  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  their 

places),  is  entirely  gone ;  but  the  extent  Travels    (vol.  i.    p.   85,    French  Tr.). 

of  the  main  enclosure,  which  included  The  dimensions,  which  do  not  seem  to 

within  it  the  lake  and  temple,  is  very  have   been    accurately   measured,    are 

evident;  and  the  massive  crude  brick  reckoned  at  300  paces  (1500  feet)  by 

walls  are  standing  to  a  great  height.  200  (1000  feet).    It  was  thus  an  oval, 

They    are   about   seventy   feet    thick,  like  the  lake  at  Sals,  and  not  very  differ- 

said  have  layers  of  reeds  and  rushes  at  ent  in  its  dimensions, 

intervals,  to   serve   as    binders.     The  *  The  Egyptians  and  the  Syrians  had 

lake  is  still  supplied  by  a  canal  from  each  the  myth  of  a  dying  God;  but 

the  river.     Some  ruined  •  houses  stand  they  selected  a  different  phenomenon 

on  a  ground  within  the  enclosure  (at  for  its  basis;  the  former  the  Nile,  the 

B  D)  near  the  lake,   perhaps   on   the  Syrians,  the  aspect  of  nature,  or,  as 

site  of  the  palace,  but  of  a  much  later  Macrobius  shows   (Saturn,  i.   26),  the 

time  than  Amasis.     Many  have  been  sun  ;    which,  during  one  part  of  the 

burnt.     Their  lofty  walls  in  one  part  year  manifesting   its  vivifying    effects 

have  obtained  the  name  of  El  Kala,  on  the  earth's  surface,  seemed  to  die 

"  the  Citadel."    It  is  difficult  to  ascer-  on  the  approach  of  winter;  and  hence 

tain    the   position    of   the    temple    of  the   notion   of  a  God  who  was    both 

Minerva,   as    no    ruins    remain   above  mortal  and  immortal.    In  the  religion 

ground,  and  you  come  to  water  a  very  of  Greece  we  trace  this  more  obscurely; 

short  way  below  the  surface ;  the  Nile  but  the  Cretans  believed  that  Jupiter 

being  of  higher  level  than  in  former  had  died,  and  even  showed  his  tomb 

times.     It  stood  within  a   "temenos,"  (Cio.  Nat.  Deor.  3),  which  made  Calli- 

or  inner  sacred  enclosure  near  the  lake,  machus,  taking  it  literally,  revile  the 

probably  about  k  in  the  plan.    At  o  Cretans  "as  liars:" 

may  have  been  the  royal  tombs.    Other  k^  m  ^rT1tt>  ^  ^  ^Wf  A  ^  ^ 

tombs  are  in  the  mounds  outside  near  K^  irtim,WTO|  ^  y  ^  H9&tt  im  ^  * ;, 
the  modern  village,  at  p,  and  at  Qbe- 

yond  the   canal    to   the  westward,   is  — an  epithet  quoted  by  St.  Paul  from 

another  .burial-place,  of  private  indivi-  Epimenides.    (Epistle  to  Titus  i.  12.) 

duals.    The  lake  is  no  longer,  if  it  ever  This  belief  was  perhaps  borrowed  from 

was,   "round,"  but  oblong,  measuring  Egypt  or  from  Syria;   for  the  Greeks 

nearly  2000  feet  by  750.     (See   plan  derided  the  notion  of  a  God  dying; 

opposite). — [G.  W.l  whence  the  remark  of  Xenophanes  and 

*  The    Delian   lake    was    a   famous  others  to  the  Egyptians,  "  If  ye  believe 

feature  of  the  great  temple  or  sacred  them  to  be  Gods,  why  do  ye  weep  for 

enclosure    of   Apollo,   which  was   the  them;   if  they  deserve  your  lamenta- 

chief  glory  of  that  island.     It  is  cele-  tions,  why  repute  them  to  be  Gods?" 

brated  by  the  ancient  poet  Tbeognis  (Plut.  de  Is.  71.)    They,  on  the  other 

(B.C.  548)  under  the  same  appellation  hand,  committed  the  error  of  making 

(jpoxo4iZ4\t)  assigned  it  by  Herodotus  men  into  Gods,  and,  misunderstanding 

(Theogn.  7);  and  is  twice  mentioned,  the  allegorical  views  of  the  Egyptians 

once   as   rpox&*v**   (Hymn,    ad  Del.  and  others,  ran  into  the  grossest  errors 

261),  and  once  as  wtpirryfis  (Hymn,  ad  respecting  those  deities  they  adopted. 

Apoll.   59),    by   Callimachus.     Apollo  In  Crete  again,  Apollo's  grief  for  Atym- 

was  supposed  to  have  been  born  upon  nius    was    commemorated    "  'Aird'AA**' 
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'  made  of  papyrus 

e  scattei    ' 

?»iipt  ^D»i>aivu^   them 

;\  t§£t\i§fi,»a3»ce*,  which 

iwW?&«  .68wal-places  of  Osiris, 

j4w"*£o!4ri?i>f  water  do  for  the 

""  ■  ""  lakeofSala.    The 

.  ,.P  .^.— Iks   imparted  to 

yMytglerodotiis,    Plutarch, 

to    Pythagoras, 

more  important 

... revealed   to  all 

*7&*W$o .  V§?»  to   those    only  who 
ifj»  ^BqSwproTad. "       (Clemai. 

ni?a<uice   of  the  Indian 

"   of  Satyrs,     and    his 

,  see  Sir  W.  Jones, 

•j  the  Tedaa  (written 

'jiotiom    about   tntns- 

'   ul)  is  a  deity  callsd 

strong  resemblanco 

ruler  of  the  dead, 

happiness  hereafter 

men.    The  analogy 

,. .-.,__... — ., ,  , Jyifcing  by  his  having 

&»|8^J*f|i«te'As|E««3&h  his  sister  and  wife 
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which  the  Greeks  term  "the  Thesmophoria," 5  I  know  them, 
but  I  shall  not  mention  them,  except  so  far  as  may  be  done 
without  impiety.  The  daughters  of  Danaus  brought  these  rites 
from  Egypt,  and  taught  them  to  the  Pelasgic  women  of  the 
Peloponnese.  Afterwards,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula 
were  driven  from  their  homes  *by  the  Dorians,  the  rites  perished. 
Only  in  Arcadia,  where  the  natives  remained  and  were  not  com- 
pelled to  migrate,6  their  observance  continued. 

172.  After  Apries  had  been  put  to  death  in  the  way  that  I 
have  described  above,  Amasis  reigned  over  Egypt.  He  belonged 
to  the  canton  of  Sais,  being  a  native  of  the  town  called  Siouph.7 
At  first  his  subjects  looked  down  on  him  and  held  him  in 
small  esteem,  because  he  had  been  a  mere  private  person,  and 
of  a  house  of  no  great  distinction ;  but  after  a  time  Apries  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  them  to  his  rule,  not  by  severity,  but  by 
cleverness.  Among  his  other  splendour  he  had  a  golden  foot- 
pan,  in  which  his  guests  and  himself  were  wont  upon  occasion 
to  wash  their  feet.  This  vessel  he  caused  to  be  broken  in  pieces, 
and  made  of  the  gold  an  image  of  one  of  the  gods,  which  he  set 
up  in  the  most  public  place  in  the  whole  city ;  upon  which  the 
Egyptians  flocked  to  the  image,  and  worshipped  it  with  the 
utmost  reverence.  Amasis,  finding  this  was  so,  called  an  assem- 
bly, and  opened  the  matter  to  them,  explaining  how  the  image 
,had  been  made  of  the  foot-pan,  wherein  they  had  been  wont 
formerly  to  wash  their  feet  and  to  put  all  manner  of  filth,  yet 
now  it  was  greatly  reverenced.  "  And  truly,"  he  went  on  to 
say,  "  it  had  gone  with  him  as  with  the  foot-pan.  If  he  was  a 
private  person  formerly,  yet  now  he  had  come  to  be  their  king. 
And  so  he  bade  them  honour  and  reverence  him."  Such  was 
the  mode  in  which  he  won  over  the  Egyptians,  and  brought  them 
to  be  content  to  do  him  service. 

173.  The  following  was  the  general  habit  of  his  life : — From 
early  dawn  to  the  time  when  the  forum  is  wont  to  fill,8  he  sedu- 


Yami  (as  Osiris  with  Isis) ;   and  they,  he  was  of  plebeian   origin ;    but  the 

like  Adam  and  Eve,  were  the  parents  of  two  facts  of  his  having  become  King 

the  human  race.     See  Journ.  American  of    Egypt,    and    having    married    the 

Orient.  Soc,  vol.  iii.  No.  2,  pp.  328,  daughter  of  a  king,  argue  against  this 

336. — [O.  W.]  assertion  ;    and   Diodorus,  with    more 

6  See  note  on  Book  vi.  ch,  16.  reason,  describes  him  as  a  person  of 

6  Compare  viii.  73,  and  note  ad  loo.  consequence,  which  is  confirmed  by  his 

7  This  place  is  supposed  to  have  rank  as  a  general,  and  his  being  a  dis- 
stood  to  the  north  of  Sals,  at  Seffeh,  on  tinguished  member  of  the  military  class, 
the  east  bank  of  the  modern  Rosetta  — [G.  W.] 

branch.     Plato  thinks  Amasis  was  from  •  In  early  times  the  Greeks  divided 

Sais  itself  (in  Tim.) — Herodotus  says  the  day  into  three  parts,   as  in   Ho- 
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lously  transacted  all  the  business  that  was  brought  before  him ; 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  he  drank  and  joked  with  his 
guests,  passing  the  time  in  witty  and,  sometimes,  scarce  seemly 
conversation.  It  grieved  his  friends  that^he  should  thus  demean 
himself,  and  accordingly  some  of  them  chid  him  on  the  subject, 
saying  to  him, — "  Oh !  king,  thou  dost  but  ill  guard  thy  royal 
dignity  whilst  thou  allowest  thyself  in  such  levities.  Thou 
shouldest  sit  in  state  upon  a  stately  throne,  and  busy  thyself  with 
affairs  the  whole  day  long.  So  would  the  Egyptians  feel  that  a 
great  man  rules  .them,  and  thou  wouldst  be  better  spoken  of. 
But  now  thou  conductest  thyself  in  no  kingly  fashion."  Amasis 
answered  them  thus : — "  Bowmen  bend  their  bows  when  they 
wish  to  shoot ;  unbrace  them  when  the  shooting  is  over.  Were 
they  kept  always  strung  they  would  break,  and  fail  the  archer 
in  time  of  need.  So  it  is  with  men.  If  they  give  themselves 
constantly  to  serious  work,  and  never  indulge  awhile  in  pastime 
or  sport,  they  lose  their  senses,  and  become  mad  or  moody. 
Knowing  this,  I  divide  my  life  between  pastime  and  business." 
Thus  he  answered  his  friends. 

174.  It  is  said  that  Amasis,  even  while  he  was  a  private  man, 
had  the  same  tastes  for  drinking  and  jesting,  and  was  averse  to 
engaging  in  any  serious  employment.  He  lived  in  constant 
feasts  and  revelries,  and  whenever  his  means  failed  him,  he 
roamed  about  and  robbed  people.  On  such  occasions  the  persons 
from  whom  he  had  stolen  would  bring  him,  if  he  denied  the 
charge,  before  the  nearest  oracle ;  sometimes  the  oracle  would 
pronounce  him  guilty  of  the  theft*  at  other  times  it  would  acquit 
him.  When  afterwards  he  came  to  be  king,  he  neglected  the 
temples  of  such  gods  as  had  declared  that  he  was  not  a  thief, 
and  neither  contributed  to  their  adornment,  nor  frequented  them 
for  sacrifice ;  since  he  regarded  them  as  utterly  worthless,  and 
their  oracles  as  wholly  false :  but  the  gods  who  had  detected  his 
guilt  he  considered  to  be  true  gods  whose  oracles  did  not  deceive, 
and  these  he  honoured  exceedingly. 


mer,  Iliad,  xxi.  Ill,  Ms,' $*l\r},  /ifoov  have  a  stated  number  of  prayers:  subh, 

Jifiap.     The  division,  according  to  Dio  "morning"  (which  is  also  subdivided 

Chrysostomus  (De  Gloria  Orat.  67  ;  see  into  tl  fegr,  "daybreak/'  answering  to 

also  Jul.  Pollux,  Onom.  i.  68)  was  wpvt,  the    Greek    6p6ptort    "  dawn")  ;    ddhat 

sunrise,  or  early  morn  ;  -wtpi  T\4\Qov<rar  "forenoon;"    dohr,   "midday;"    asser, 

byopdr,  market   time  (Xenoph.  Anab.  "afternoon"    (midway  between   noon 

1),   or  forenoon,  the  third  hour;  pc<r-  and  sunset);   and   mughreb,   "sunset;" 

ilfi&pla,    midday ;    MAtj,   or    wtp\    8«f-  after  which  is  the  Esher,  at  one  hour 

Aijr,  afternoon,  or  the  ninth  hour;  and  and  a  half  after  sunset,  when  the  last 

imtip*,  evening,  or  sunset.    These  are  or  fifth  set  of  daily  prayers  is  said. — 

very  like  the  Arabic  divisions  at  the  [G.  W.] 
present  time,  for  each  of  which  they 


'•%'&£.  wiv- '5'-S-'*''e"2.'a- 


S*»5fcifr  |ft^tfS^iCB"ife":l6',8toni^"ng  vork,  far 
ll^iSl'wk^l'n^SAwna'kind  both  in  extent 


'''H  ttll^  Ate'N  ^ze  and  excelleocy- 
*!|j|Tjy»jy3t©it9fS }e  a  number  of  large 
l*e't!gljj|frS,'^itf  NR^o-sphinxes,1  besides 

-J  ttt  G3  wB^O  b«Bu??.^Hlroba.blT   contained  in  the 
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taken  from 

the   immediate 

of   the    Naharayn,    or 

"e  uraia  of  Sethi,  the 

Reioescs.     Another 

the  crusted  head  of 

been  found  of  the* 
6th  dynasty  (id  the 
Larking,  of  Aleian- 
name  of  Kiiir   He- 

othor  of  the  12th  dynasty 
of  the  Louvre);  which 
the  priority  of  thoee 
t  great  sphinx  at  the 
'if  the  time  of  a  Thothme* 
'maty  (note  '  on  oh.  137). 
androaphini,  instead  of 


r  ceDBer,  between  them. 
gjiphinx  is  rare  in  Egypt ; 

and  on  acarebaci ; 

J- the  hawk-headed  sphinx, 

hieh   is   winged   (fig.  3:. 

_   a  fabulous  animal  called 

K*3$    bead    of    a   hawk,    tLo 

"'ifc'  ■od'Ul*  toil  tenninating 

fjjjtiiver  (fig.   5) — a  stmoge 

Bffuf  the    bird,    quadruped, 

— na  well  aa  other  fanci- 

one   of   which    has    the 

f  a  leopard,  with  a  winged 

.  .  ,. .  _      .  . >n  its  back  resembling  a 

.._ ».o?Hi'p(MwWal»SS*b;  and  another  is  like  a 


I 

"&*  "***  "itt"  ^sfsJS-  "S*  "S"  "S*  "*"  "** "     "         No-  "■ 
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it  under  the  form 

--...-,_ ^emblem  of  rtreugth 

IW-ftnoSiaffil):  but  the  Egyptian 
^■"a«3Ei»?Cii»^*f)  early  time  of  the 
ixlffif  «|^i^£KK>'tha  rhinoceroa;  and 


>®^%ra«^"«^H3>*n  then   than   after- 
JA^ga'^-^iC^^i:^   pointed   note   and 
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but  the  largest  were  brought  from  Elephantine,"  which  is  twenty 
days'  voyage  from  Sals.  Of  all  these  wonderful  masses  that 
which  I  most  admire  is  a  chamber  made  of  a  single  stone/  which 
was  quarried  at  Elephantine.  It  took  three  years  to  convey  this 
block  from  the  quarry  to  Sals ;  and  in  the  conveyance  were  em- 
ployed no  fewer  than  two  thousand  labourers,  who  were  all  from 
the  class  of  boatmen.  The  length  of  this  chamber  on  the  outside 
is  twenty-one  cubits,  its  breadth  fourteen  cubits,  and  its  height 
eight  The  measurements  inside  are  the  following: — The 
length,  eighteen  cubits  and  five-sixths;  the  breadth,  twelve 
cubits ;  and  the  height,  five.  It  lies  near  the  entrance  of  the 
temple,  where  it  was  left  in  consequence  of  the  following  cir- 
cumstance : — It  happened  that  the  architect,  just  as  the  stone 
had  reached  the  spot  where  it  now  stands,  heaved  a  sigh,  con- 
sidering the  length  of  time  that  the  removal  had  taken,  and 
feeling  wearied  with  the  heavy  toil  The  sigh  was  heard  by 
Amasis,  who,  regarding  it  as  an  omen,  would  not  allow  the 
chamber  to  be  moved  forward  any  further.  Some,  however,  say 
that  one  of  the  workmen  engaged  at  the  levers  was  crushed  and 
killed  by  the  mass,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  of  its  being  left 
where  it  now  stands. 

176.  To  the  other  temples  of  much  note  Amasis  also  made 
magnificent  offerings — at  Memphis,  for  instance,  he  gave  the 
recumbent  colossus 4  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  which  is 


small  tail  of  that  animal,  of  which  it  Excerpta,  plate  41),   which    measures 

is  a  rude  representation.     Over  it  is  21  ft.  9  high,  13  ft.  broad,  and  11  ft. 

"  ebo,"  a  name  applied  also  to  "  ivory,"  7  deep,  and  internally  19  ft.  3,  8  ft, 

and  to  anv  large  beast.     The  winged  and  8  ft.  3.    That  of  Sals,  according 

Greek  sphinxes,  so  common  on  vases,  to  t  Herodotus,  was  31  ft.  6  long,  22  ft. 

are  partly  Egyptian,  partly  Phoenician  broad,  and  12  ft.  high,   and,  within, 

in  their  character,  the  recurred  tips  of  28  ft.  3,  18  ft.,  and  7J.     His  length  is 

the  wings  being  evidently  taken  from  really  the  height,  when  standing  erect, 

those  of  Astarte.    (See  woodcut  No.  4  It  was  not   equal   in  weight   to   the 

in  App.  to  B.  iii.  Essay  i.)  granite  Colossus  of  Remeses  at  Thebes, 

The    Romans    sometimes    gave    to  which  weighed  upwards  of  887  tons, 

sphinxes  the  head  of  a  man,  sometimes  end  it  was  far  inferior  to  the  monolith 

of  a  woman,  with  the  royal  asp  upon  of  Buto,  which  was  taken   from   the 

the  forehead,  in  sculptures  of  late  time,  same  quarries.    See  note  •  on  ch,  155. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  India  a  sphinx  — [Q.  W.] 

is  said  to  represent  the  fourth  avatar  of       *  It  was  an  unusual  position  for  an 

Vishnoo,   and  in  Thibet  it   is   called  Egyptian  statue ;  and  this,  as  well  as 

nara-sinhas,    "  man  -  lion,"    or   merely  the  other  at  Memphis,  and  the  mono- 

Binhas,    "  lion,"    pronounced    singhas,  lith,  may  have  been  left  on  the  ground, 

like  (r<plyyas.—[Q.  W.]  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  which 

3  (These  were  granite  blocks. — [Q.  W.]  came  upon  Egypt  at  the  time  ;   and 

*  The  form  and  dimensions  of  this  which  the  Egyptians   concealed    from 

monolith  were  very  like  that  of  the  Herodotus.   Strabo  speaks  of  a  Colossus 

same  king  at  Tel-et-mai,  Thmuis,  or  of  a   single    stone,   lying    before   the 

LeontopoBs    (given   in   Mr.    Burton's  dromos  of  the    temple   at  Memphis, 
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seventy-five  feet  long.  Two  other  colossal  Statues  stand,  on  the 
same  base,  each  twenty  feet  high,  carved  in  the  stone  of  Ethi- 
opia, one  on  either  side  of  the  temple.  There  is  also  a  stone 
colossus  of  the  same  size  at  Sals,  recumbent  like  that  at  Memphis. 
Amasis  finally  built  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Memphis,  a  vast  struc- 
ture, well  worth  seeing. 

177.  It  is  said  that  the  reign  of  Amasis  was  the  most  pros- 
perous time  that  Egypt  ever  saw,6 — the  river  was  more  liberal 
to  the  land,  and  the  land  brought  forth  more  abundantly  for  the 


in  which  the  bull  fights  were  held,  tribute  being  imposed  by  Nebuchad- 
This  may  be  the  statue  of  Amasis. —  nezzar  weuld  account  for  the  great 
[G.  W.J  calamities  described  by  those  prophets, 
*  This  can  only  relate  to  the  in-  which  to  the  Egyptians  would  be  the 
ternal  state  of  the  country;  and  what  utmost  humiliation.  Many  tributes  too 
Herodotus  afterwards  says  shows  this  were  imposed  on  people  without  absolute 
was  his  meaning.  The  flourishing  in-  conquest  or  invasion.  The  reference  to 
ternal  condition  of  Egypt  is  certainly  the  pride  of  Apries  in  Ezekiel  (xxix.  3) 
proved  by  the  monuments,  and  the  also  argues  that  it  was  at  his  downfall; 
wealth  of  private  individuals  was  very  and  this  is  again  foretold  in  Isaiah 
remarkable  ;  but  Egypt  had  lost  all  (xix.  2).  There  is,  however,  a  diffi- 
its  power  abroad,  and  had  long  been  culty  in  the  forty  years,  occupying  as 
threatened,  if  not  actually  invaded,  by  they  would  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
the  Babylonians.  Indeed  the  civil  war  reign  of  Amasis.  (See  Hist.  Notice, 
between  Apries  and  Amasis  had  pro-  App.  ch.  viii.,  end  of  §  37.)  During 
bably  given  Nebuchadnezzar  an  oppor-  his  reign,  and  before  554  b.c.  (when 
tunity  for  interfering  in  Egypt;  and  if  Sardis  was  taken),  Croesus  had  made  a 
Amasis  was  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  treaty  of  alliance  with  Amasis,  as  well 
the  Babylonians  for  quiet  possession  of  as  with  the  Babylonians,  at  the  time 
the  throne,  this  might  account  for  the  that  Labynetus  (Nabonidus  ?)  reigned 
prophecy  in  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxix.),  which  in  Babylon  (supra,  i.  77);  from  which 
is  so  perplexing,  that  Egypt  should  be  it  might  be  argued  that  the  Egyptians 
given  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  be  "a  were  bound  to  follow  the  policy  of  the 
base  kingdom,"  raising  itself  no  more  to  Babylonians  ;  and  the  Egyptian  pha- 
"  rule  over  the  nations."  Its  being  the  lanx  in  the  Lydian  army  is  mentioned 
basest  of  kingdoms,  uninhabited  forty  by  Xenophon.  (See  Cyrop.  vi.  ii.  10, 
yean  (v.  11),  and  its  cities  desolate,  and  vii.  i.  30-45.)  Again,  it  has  been 
appears  to  accord  badly  with  the  pros-  supposed  that  the  captivity  of  Egypt 
parous  time  of  Amasis;  if  all  this  was  should  rather  refer  to  the  Persian  in- 
to happen  after  the  year  585  B.C.,  when  vasion,  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
Tyre  was  taken,  and  consequently  to  overlooked  in  prophecy ;  but  these 
extend  into  his  reign  (Ezek.  xxix.  18).  denouncements  did  not  allude  to  events 
Still  less  could  the  captivity  of  Egypt  about  to  happen  long  after  the  fall  of 
date  before  the  fell  of  Nineveh,  as  has  Jerusalem ;  they  were  to  show  the  hope- 
been  supposed  from  Nahum  (iii.  8).  lessness  of  trusting  to  Egypt  against 
The  successful  reign  of  Apries,  and  his  the  power  of  Babylon ;  and  the  invasion 
obliging  the  Chaldeans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians  had  no  con- 
of  Jerusalem  ( Jer.  xxxvii.  5),  render  it  nexion  with  Jewish  history.  Nor  is  it 
impossible;  and  the  civil  war  between  certain  that  40  is  always  to  be  taken  as 
Apries  and  Amasis  happening  after  the  an  exact  number;  its  frequent  occur- 
taking  of  Tyre,  would  agree  better  with  rence  in  the  Bible  (like  7  and  some 
the  statement  of  Ezekiel  (xxix.  18)  as  others)  shows  this  could  not  be;  and  4, 
to  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  in-  or  40,  is  considered  to  signify  "com- 
vaaion  of  Egypt.  That  it  took  place  is  pletion,"  or  "  perfection,"  like  the 
directly  stated  by  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah  square,  and  the  number  24  in  Arabic, 
fxliii.  10,  and  xlvi.  13):  the  opportunity  See  Hist.  Notice,  §  38,  and  note3  on  ch. 
xbr  interference  was  favourable  for  the  100,  and  on  ch.  8,  Book  iii.— [Q.  W.] 
Babylonians;  and  the  mere  fact  of  a 
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I'wn  before;  while  the 
i  than  twenty  thnmanJ. 

■■--,*-  -»■-.«/  --J*^*d  the  law  that  every 
SjWfetJ^B  wfJUjefore  the  governor  of 

ll'ii  -g-™  wp&fs'' or*  faiIin«  to  do  8°. 

wteHASiJS:€c1^-  Uiood,  should  be  pat  to 
iA^;ffli|JJ|>i|^'|li'iB  law  from  the  Egyp- 
|i^**i*®'||^H  who  have  observed  it 

"'     (jffl |SfcWw|8f^8,T  &D^'  amonS  other 
_j41t^»ri^J|^sach  as  liked  to  settle 
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tee  to  uncertain  how  every 
liviog,  And  to  chastise  the 

tad  rawon  to  be  hostile,  to 

who   hod   assisted   Apnea, 

-;  the  value  of  their  eld,  be 

ly  to  them,   and  granted 

ij   privilege*,  which  had   th« 

inducing   many   to  aettle  in 

id   afterwards    lad   them    to 

Egyptian*  in   freeing    their 

:<wn  the  Peruana.— [G.  W.] 

i-  *ffl5^.V»«  "  formerly  "  the  only  com- 

:"  ■"'"-* -,'"a"iitrepot  for  Greek  Eoerohandiae, 

established  for  the  first  time 

The  privileges  enjoyed  by 

re  not  only  owing  to  the 

.  ._   regulationa  of  the  Egyptian*, 

jti^tttftft  of  the  Chiueae  at  the  present 

i*^SfiV  «_*   were   *   precaution    against 

.  r»^^S3wajVS<$&nding   on   the   ooast,   under 

3JS""*oa^K»Jfe  J^»@-of  biding.    (See  notes  *  and  ■ 
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who  only  wished  to  trade  upon  the  coast,  and  did  not  want  to 
fix  their  abode  in  the  country,  he  granted  certain  lands  where 
they  might  set  up  altars  and  erect  temples  to  the  gods.  Of  these 
temples  the  grandest  and  most  famous,  which  is  also  the  most 
frequented,  is  that  called  "  the  Hellenium."  It  was  built  con- 
jointly by  the  Ionians,  Dorians,  and  JEolians,  the  following  cities 
taking  part  in  the  work : — the  Ionian  states  of  Chios,  Teos, 
Phocaea,  and  Clazomenae ;  Rhodes,  Cnidus,  Halicarnassus,  and 
Phasdlis  *  of  the  Dorians ;  and  Mytilene  of  the  iEolians.  These 
are  the  states  to  whom  the  temple  belongs,  and  they  have  the 
right  of  appointing  the  governors  of  the  factory ;  the  other  cities 
which  claim  a  share  in  the  building,  claim  what  in  no  sense 
belongB  to  them.  Three  nations,  however,  consecrated  for  them- 
selves separate  temples — the  Eginetans  one  to  Jupiter,  the 
Samians  to  Juno,  and  the  Milesians  to  Apollo.1 

179.  In  ancient  times  there  was  no  factory  but  Naucratis  in 
the  whole  of  Egypt ;  and  if  a  person  entered  one  of  the  other 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  he  was  obliged  to  swear  that  he  had  not 
come  there  of  his  own  free  will.  Having  so  done,  he  was  bound 
to  sail  in  his  ship  to  the  Canobic  mouth,  or,  were  that  impossible 
owing  to  contrary  winds,  he  must  take  his  wares  by  boat  all 
round  the  Delta,  and  so  bring  them  to  Naucratis,  which  had  an 
exclusive  privilege. 

180.  It  happened  in  the  reign  of  Amasis  that  the  temple  of 


onchB.  112  and  154.)    The  exact  poai-  Deipn.  vii.  p.  297,  f.  and  Aristsnet. 

tion  of  Naucratis  is  unknown.     The  ap.  Steph.  Byz.   ad  too.   rfoa.)    This 

name  is  Greek,  like  that  of  Archander  would  place  its  foundation  about  B.C. 

(supra,  oh.  98).    Of  the  Naucratis  oar-  690.    There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 

lands,  see  Athen.  Deip.  xv. — [G.  W.J  it  was  a  purely  Greek  town. 

The  story  told  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  The  remains  of  Phaselis  are  very 
1197)  of  the  foundation  of  Naucratis  considerable,  and  have  been  carefully 
by  the  Milesians  ta  the  time  of  Inartu  described  by  Capt.  Beaufort.  (Kara- 
is  entitled  to  no  manner  of  credit  It  mania,  pp.  59-70.)  Its  modern  name 
may  be  questioned  whether  Naucrafia  ia  Tehvoa.  The  part  of  the  coast  where 
was  in  any  real  sense  "  a  Milesian  it  ia  situated  abounds  in  woods  of  pine, 
colony."  which  explains   its   ancient   name   of 

9  Phaselis  lay  on  the  east  coast  of  Pityussa.     (See  Steph.  Byz.  ad   too. 

Lycia,  directly  at  the  base  of  Mount  +cwnjXij.) 

Solvma  (TaAhtaht).    It  was  sometimes  The  other  places  here  mentioned  are 

reckoned  to  Pamphylia  (Plin.  H.  N.  too  well  known  to  need  comment. 

t.  27  ;  Mela,   i.  14 ;   Steph.  Bya.  ad  l  That    is,    to   the    gods    specially 

toc.),  but   more   commonly,    and   by  worshipped   in  their  respective   coun- 

tbe  best  geographers,  to  Lycia  (Scyl.  tries.      The  great  temple    of  Jupiter 

PeripL    p.    94 ;  Strab.    xiv.    p.    952  j  Panhellenius  in  Egina,  briefly  described 

Ptolem.  v.  3 ;  Arrian.  i.  24,  &c.).    Ac-  by  Pausanias  (n.  xxix.  §  6),  is  well 

cording  to  tradition,    it  was  founded  known  to  travellers.    That  of  Apollo 

by  Lacius,  the  brother  of  Antiphemus,  at  Branohidn,  and  that   of  Juno    at 

the  Iiindian  colonizer  of  Gala.    (He-  Samoa,    have    been    already   noticed, 

ropyth.    and    Philosteph.   ap.    Athen.  (Supra,  i.  157,  ii.  148.) 
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Delphi  had  been  accidentally  burnt,1  and  the  Amphictyons 8  had 
contracted  to  have  it  rebuilt  for  three  hundred  talents,  of  which 
sum  one-fourth  was  to  be  furnished  by  the  Delphians.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Delphians  went  from  city  to  city  begging 
contributions,  and  among  their  other  wanderings  came  to  Egypt 
and  asked  for  help.  From  few  other  places  did  they  obtain  so 
much — Amasis  gave  them  a  thousand  talents  of  alum,4  and  the 
Greek  settlers  twenty  mince.* 

181.  A  league  was  concluded  by  Amasis  with  the  Cyrenseans, 
by  which  Cyrenl  and  Egypt  became  close  friends  and  allies.  He 
likewise  took  a  wife  from  that  city,  either  as  a  sign  of  his  friendly 
feeling,  or  because  he  had  a  fancy  to  marry  a  Greek  woman. 
However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  he  espoused  a  lady  of 
Gyrene,  by  name  Ladice,6  daughter,  some  say,  of  Battus  or  Arcesi- 
laiis,  the  king 7— others,  of  Gritobfilus,  one  of  the  chief  citizens. 
When  the  time  came  to  complete  the  contract,  Amasis  was  struck 
with  weakness.  Astonished  hereat — for  he  was  not  wont  to  be 
so  afflicted — the  king  thus  addressed  his  bride :  "  Woman,  thou 
hast  certainly  bewitched  me — now  therefore  be  sure  thou  shalt 
perish  more  miserably  than  ever  woman  perished  yet"  Ladice 
protested  her  innocence,  but  in  vain ;  Amasis  was  not  softened. 
Hereupon  she  made  a  vow  internally,  that  if  he  recovered  within 
the  day  (for  no  longer  time  was  allowed  her),  she  would  present 
a  statue  to  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Cyrene.  Immediately  she 
obtained  her  wish,  and  the  king's  weakness  disappeared.    A  mains 


*  The  temple  at  Delphi  was  burnt  in  of  the  third  PsammetichuB,  and  another 
the  year  b.c.  548  (Pausan.  X.  v.  §  5),  is  mentioned  on  the  monu- 
consequently  in  the  21st  year  of  Amasis.  mente  called  Tashot,  which 
According  to  one  account  (Philoch.  Fr.  looks  like  a  foreign  (Asiatic) 
70),  it  was  purposely  destroyed  by  the  name.  Amasis  had  the  title 
Piinstratidse.  But  this  was  probably  a  of  Neitei,  "son  of  Neith,"  or 
calumny.  Its  reconstruction  by  the  Minerva:  and  this  name, 
AlcmsBonidss,  who  took  the  contract  Ames  -  Neitei,  has  been 
from  the  Amphictyons,  is  noticed  in  changed  by  Pliny  into  Sene- 
Book  v.  ch.  62.  serteus,  who  (he  says)  reigned 

*  See  note  on  Book  vii.  ch.  200.  when    Pythagoras    was    in    Egypt.— 
4  That    of  Egypt   was    celebrated  :  [G.  W.] 

"  laudatissima    in    JEgvpto."      (Plin.        7  Some  of  the  MSS.  give  the  reading 

xxxv.  15.)    Much  is  still  obtained  in  "  Battus,  the  son  of  Arcesilaus,"  which 

the  Oasis,  but  the  best  is  from  Sheb  Wesseling  prefers.    But  the  weight  of 

(which  signifies  "alum"),  to  the  south  authority  is  on  the  other  side.    The 

of  the  Great  OasiB,  on  the  caravan-road  chronology  of  the  Crrensaan  kings*  is 

from  Darfur. — [G.  W.]  so  obscure,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 

*  Twenty  mince  would  be  somewhat  which  monarch  or  monarchs  are  'in- 
more  than  eighty  pounds  of  our  money,  tended.  Perhaps  Battus  the  Happy, 
The  entire  sum  which  the  Delphians  and  Arcesilaus  IL,  his  son,  have  the 
had  to  collect  exceeded  18,000/.  best  claim.    (See  note  on  Book  iv.  ch. 

6  One  wife  of  Amasis  was  a  daughter  163.) 
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loved  her  greatly  ever  after,  and  Ladic6  performed  her  vow. 
The  statue  which  she  caused  to  be  made,  and  sent  to  Cyren£, 
continued  there  to  my  day,  standing  with  its  face  looking  out- 
wards from  the  city.  Ladice  herself,  when  Cambyses  conquered 
Egypt,  suffered  no  wrong ;  for  Cambyses,  on  learning  of  her  who 
she  was,  sent  her  back  unharmed  to  her  country. 

182.  Besides  the  marks  of  favour  already  mentioned,  Ajnasis 
also  enriched  with  offerings  many  of  the  Greek  temples.  He 
sent  to  Cyrene  a  statue  of  Minerva  covered  with  plates  of  gold,8 
and  a  painted  likeness9  of  himseLC    To  the  Minerva  of  Iindus 


8  Statues  of  this  kind  were  not  un- 
common (infra,  vi.  118).  The  most 
famous  was  that  of  Minerva  at  Delphi, 
which  the  Athenians  dedicated  from 
the  spoils  of  their  victory  at  the  Eury- 
medon.  (Paosan.  X.  xv.  §  3  ;  Clitod. 
Ft.  15.) 

9  The  Egyptians  had  actual  portraits 

of  their  kings  at  a  very  remote  period ; 

and  those  in  the  sculptures  were  real 

likenesses.     That  sent   by  Amasis  to 

Cyrene  was  on  wood,  like  the  vivatcts,  or 

ypafal  (tabula),   of  the  Greeks;  and 

similar   pictures  are  shown    to    have 

been  painted  in  Egypt  as  early  as  the 

12th    dynasty,   nearly  2000  B.C.   (Cp. 

Pliny,  xxxv.  3,  vii.  56,  where  he  says, 

"Qyges,    the    Lydian,  first    invented 

painting  in  Egypt.")  In  Greece  pictures 

(often  hung  up  in  temples)  were  works 

of  the  best  artists,  frescoes  and  others 

on  walls  being  an  inferior  branch  of 

art  ("  nulla  gloria  artificum  est,  nisi 

eorum   qui    tabulae    pinxere ; "    Plin. 

xxxv.  10);  and  we  may  conclude  that 

in  Egypt  also  the  real  artists  were  those 

who  painted  pictures.    The  bas-reliefs 

and  paintings  on  the  monuments  were 

executed  more  mechanically,  the  figures 

being  drawn  in  squares ;  but  in  many 

cases  the  use  of  the  squares  was  for 

copying  the  figures  from  smaller  original 


designs  of  the  master-artist ;  and  some 
figures  were  drawn  at  once  without  the 
squares,  and  then  corrected  by  the 
master.  When  in  squares,  19  parts 
were  given  to  the  height  of  a  man  from 
the  top  of  the  head  to  the  plant  of  the 
foot;  and  bo  systematic  was  this  method, 
that  in  statues  Diodorus  sayB  (L  98) 
the  various  portions  of  the  same  figure, 
made  by  several  artists  in  different 
places,  when  brought  together,  would 
agree  perfectly,  and  make  a  complete 
whole.  In  his  time,  however,  the 
proportions  had  been  altered,  and  he 
gives  21J  parts  as  the  height  of  the 
figure.  It  seems,  too,  that  they  were 
somewhat  different  in  statues  and 
painted  figures.  These  last  also  varied 
at  times.  The  above,  of  19  parts,  was 
used  in  the  best  period  of  art  during 
the  18th  and  19th  dynasties.  The 
figures  were  then  a  little  more  elon- 
gated than  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Memphite  kings  (a  greater  distance 
being  Riven  from  the  plant  of  the  foot 
to  the  knee),  and  still  more  than  under 
the  Ptolemies,  when  an  attempt  to 
bring  the  proportions  nearer  to  the  real 
figure  altered  its  character,  and  gave 
it  a  clumsiness,  without  any  approach 
to  greater  truth.  For  the  Egyptian 
style  was  quite  conventional,  and  could 
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day,  behind  the  doors.  Samos  was  honoured  with  these  gifts  on 
account  of  the  bond  of  friendship  subsisting  between  Amasis  and 

Poly  crates,  the  son  of  ^Eaces : 3  Lindus,  for  no  such  reason,  but 
because  of  the  tradition  that  the  daughters  of  Danaus4  touched 
there  in  their  flight  from  the  sons  of  iEgyptus,  and  built  the 
temple  of  Minerva.    Such  were  the  offerings  of  Amasis.    He 

likewise  took  Cyprus,  which  no  man  had  ever  done  before,5  and 
compelled  it  to  pay  him  a  tribute.6 

where  granite  and  other  statues  of  the  perly  Matgen,  Menand.  ap.  Joseph,  c 

same  period  were   placed.      Pauaanias  Ad.  i.   18),   had  again  to  reduce  the 

(ii.  19)  says  "all  ancient  statues  were  island  (JEn.  i.  621-2),  where,   accord- 

of  wood,  especially  those  of  the  Egyp-  ing  to  Alexander  of  Ephesus,  he  built 

tians;"  and  if  in  Egypt  they  were  no  (rebuilt?)  the  two  cities  of  Citium  and 

proof  of  antiquity,  still  the  oldest  there  Lapdthus.     (See  Steph.  Qys.   ad.  voc. 

also  were  probably  of  wood. — [G.  W.]  AdmjOos .)    A  hundred  and  fifty  years 

*  Vide  infra,  iii.  39-43.  afterwards  we  find  the  CittflMna  again 
4  The  flight  of  Danaus  from  Egypt  in  revolt.     They  had  renounced  their 

to  Greece  is  not  only  mentioned  by  allegiance  to  Elulseus,   king  of  Tyre, 

Herodotus,  but  by  Manetho  and  others,  and  were  assisted  in  their  struggle  by 

and  was  credited  both  by  Greeks  and  Shalmaneser  (Menand.  ap.  Joseph.  A.  J. 

Egyptians ;  and  it  is  certainly  very  im-  ix.    14),    or   more    probably    Sargon, 

probable    (as    Mr.   Kenrick    observes)  his    successor,   whose  well-known    in- 

that  the  Greeks  would  have  traced  the  scription,  found  in  Cyprus,    probably 

colonisation  of  Argos,  and  the  origin  of  commemorates  this  event.     After   the 

certain  rites,  to  Egypt,  unless  there  had  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  Phoenicia 

been  some  authority  for  the  story.  The  seems  to    have   recovered   her  supre- 

foundation  of  the  Temple  of  Lindus  in  macy,  and  thenceforth  Cyprus  followed 

Rhodes  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  her  fortunes;   being  now  attacked  by 

when  flying  from  Egypt,  accords  with  Amasis  as  a  sequel  to  the  Phoenician 

the  notion  of  colonisation  and  religious  wars  of  his  predecessor  (supra,  ch.  161 ; 

rites  passing  from  the  Egyptians  to  the  cp.  Diod.  Sic.  i.  68).    So,  too,  when 

Greeks ;  and  the  tradition  of  the  rela-  Phoenicia     submitted     to     Cambysea, 

tionship  between  iEgyptus,  Danaus,  and  Cyprus  immediately  followed  her   ex- 

Belus,  connects  the  three  countries  of  ample  (infra,  iii.  19).    Concerning  the 

Egypt,  Greece,  and  Phoenicia.  See  note4,  Greek  colonies  in  Cyprus,  see  note  on 

ch.  101,  and  note  l  ch.  107.— [G.  W.I  Book  v.  ch.  104. 

*  Cyprus  seems  to  have  been  first  6  Mr.  Blakesley  says  (note  ad  loc.): 
occupied  by  the  Chittim,  a  Japhetic  "it  is  impossible  that  Cyprus  could 
race  (Gen.  x.  4).  To  them  must  be  have  been  reduced  without  a  fleet,  and 
attributed  the  foundation  of  the  Egypt  did  not  possess  one  of  her  own." 
original  capital,  Citium.  Before  the  He  then  proceeds  to  speculate  on  the 
Trojan  war,  however,  the  Phoenicians  quarter  wnence  an  auxiliary  naval  force 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  was  at  this  time  procured,  and  decides 
island,  which  they  may  have  named  in  favour  of  Samos.  But  Neoo  had 
Cyprus,  from  the  abundance  of  the  made  Egypt  a  naval  power  (supra,  ch. 
herb  Cyprus  (Lawsonia  alba),  called  159),  which  she  thenceforth  continued 
in  the  Hebrew  T£lb,  which  is  found  to  be.  Under  Apries  she  contended 
there.  (Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  Kbrpos.  ******  Fncsnicia  (ch.  161),  undoubtedly 
Plin.  H.  N.  xii.  24.)  According  to  J?$  **"  own  ahips,  not  with  "some 
Greek  tradition,  the  conquest  was  Hollemc  auxiliary  naval  force,  as  Mr. 
effected  by  a  certain  Cinyras,  a  Syrian  Blakesley  supposes.  Her  continued 
king  (Theopomp.  Fr.  Ill;  Apollod.  possession of  a  large  navy  after -her  oon- 
m/ xiv.  §  3),  whom  Homer  makes  <lueflt  b? the  Pei* ^  u  ******  in  vu  6, 
contemporary  with  Agamemnon.  (II.  wnere  ner  ▼«"©!*  ««  engaged  against 
xi.  20.)  His  capital  was  Paphos.  If  the  Ionian*,  and  again  in  vu.  89,  where 
we  may  believe  Virgil,  the  Citteeans  she  burnishes  200  trireme* i(the  largest 
soon  regained  their  independence,  for  contingent,  after  that  of  Phoenicia)  to 
Belus,  the  father  of  Dido  (more  pro-  the  floet  of  Xerxes. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

«  THE  EGYPTIANS  BEFORE  THE  REIGN  OF  THEIR  KING  PSAMMETICHUS 
BELIEVED  THEMSELVES  TO  BE  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  OF  MANKIND." 
— Chap.  2. 

1.  The  Egyptians  from  Aaia,  2.  Egyptian  and  Celtic  3.  Semitic  character  of 
Egyptian.  4.  Evidence*  of  an  older  language  than  Zend  and  Sanscrit.  5. 
Ba  or  Pa,  and  Ma,  primitive  cries  of  infanta,  made  into  father  and  mother. 
6.  m  for  b.  7.  Bek  not  to  be  pronounced  by  an  untutored  child.  8.  Bek, 
name  of  bread  in  Egypt.  9.  The  story  told  to  Herodotus.  10.  Claim  of  the 
Scythians  to  be  an  early  race. 

If  Egypt  is  not  the  oldest  civilised  nation  of  antiquity,  it  may  vie  1. 
with  any  other  known  in  history ;  and  the  records  of  its  civilisation, 
left  by  the  monuments,  unquestionably  date  far  before  those  of 
any  other  country.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
were  not  the  most  ancient  of  mankind,  they  evidently  derived 
their  origin  from  Asia;  and  the  parent  stock,  from  which  they 
were  a  very  early  onset,  claims  a  higher  antiquity  in  the  history  of 
the  human'  race.  Their  skull  shows  them  to  have  been  of  the 
Caucasian  stock,  and  distinot  from  the  African  tribes  Westward  of 
the  Nile;  and  they  are  evidently  related  to  the  oldest  races  of 
Central  Asia.  (See  note"  on  eh.  15.)  The  Egyptian  language 
might,  from  its  grammar,  appear  to  claim  a  Semitic  origin,  but  it 
is  not  really  one  of  that  family,  like  the  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and 
others ;  nor  is  it  one  of  the  languages  of  the  Sanscritio  family, 
though  it  shows  a  primitive  affinity  to  the  Sanscrit  in  certain 
points ;  and  this  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  Egyptians  being  an 
onset  from  the  early  •' undivided  Asiatic  stock;" — a  conclusion 
consistent  with  the  feet  of  their  language  being  "  much  less  de- 
veloped than  the  Semitic  and  Sanscritio,  and  yet  admitting  the 
principle  of  those  inflexions  and  radical  formations,  which  we  find 
developed,  sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in  the  other,  of  those  great 
families."  Besides  certain  affinities  with  the  Sanscrit,  it  has  others 
with  the  Celtic,  and  the  languages  of  Africa ;  and  Dr.  Ch.  Meyer  2. 
thinks  that  Celtic  "  in  all  its  non-Sanscritio  features  most  strikingly 
corresponds  with  the  old  Egyptian."  It  is  also  the  opinion  of 
M.  Muller  that  the  Egyptian  Dears  an  affinity  "  both  to  the  Arian 
and  Semitic  dialects,"  from  its  having  been  an  offset  of  the  original 
Asiatic  tongue,  which  was  their  common  parent  before  this  was 
broken  up  into  the  Turanian,  Arian,  and  Semitic. 
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3.  In  its  grammatical  construction,  Egyptian  has  the  greatest  re- 
semblance to  the  Semitio ;  and  if  it  has  less  of  this  character  than 
the  Hebrew,  and  other  purely  Semitic  dialects,  this  is  explained  by 
the  latter  having  been  developed  after  the  separation  of  the  original 
tongue  into  Arian  and  Semitic,  and  by  the  Egyptian  having  retained 
a  portion  of  both  elements.  There  is,  however,  a  possibility  that 
the  Egyptian  may  have  been  a  compound  language,  formed  from 
two  or  more  after  the  first  migration  of  the  race;  and  foreign 
elements  may  have  been  then  added  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  some 
other  languages. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  that  while  the  Semitic  languages 
are  confined  to  the  south-west  part  of  Asia,  including  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  Arabia,  the  same  elements  are  met  with  in  the  languages 
of  Africa. 

4.  Though  Zend  and  Sanscrit  are  the  oldest  languages  of  the  Indo- 
European  family,  still  these  two  are  offsets  of  an  older  primitive 
one ;  and  among  other  evidences  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the 
changes  that  words  had  already  undergone  in  Zend  and  Sanscrit 
from  the  original  form  they  had  in  the  parent  tongue;  as  in  the 
number  "  twenty,"  which  being  in  the  Zend  "  Visaiti?  and  in  San- 
scrit "Vinsati?  shows  that  they  have  thrown  off  the  ud"  of  the 
original  dva,  "two,"  of  dvisaiti,  and  of  dvinsati  (as  the  Latin 
"  viginti "  is  a  corrupted  form  of  u  dviginti  ")  ;  and  this  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  the  original  form  is  maintained  in  the  udvadeseV' 
or  "  dvaes,"  of  the  Slavonic ;  and  "  twice "  in  Sanscrit  is  dvis. 
Another  evidence  is  obtained  from  the  Sanscrit  verb  asm*,  "  I  am," 
where  santi,  "  they  are,"  is  put  for  asanti,  <fec. 

The  word  tt  Bekos "  is  thought  to  be  Phrygian ;  and  Strabo,  fol- 
lowing Hipponax,  says  it  was  the  Cyprian  word  for  bread,  (vii. 
p.  340.) 

Larcher  remarks  that,  deprived  of  its  Greek  termination,  **  os," 
and  reduced  to  "  Bek,"  it  looks  like  an  imitation  of  the  bleating  of 
the  goats,  which  the  children  had  been  accustomed  to  hear ;  but  it 
might  rather  be  considered  one  of  the  two  primitive  sounds  (ba  or 

5.  pa,  and  ma)  first  uttered  by  infants,  which  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  names  of  father  and  mother  in  the  earliest  offsets  from  the 
parent  language  of  mankind :  thus  matar  (Zend) ;  matar  (Sanscr.) ; 
mater  (Lot.),  and  fnirnp  (Gr.) ;  muder  (GermA ;  mator  (Slav.)  ;  mam 
(Welsh);  um  (Heb.  and  Arab.)  ;  amm&  (Tamil) ;  erne  "woman" 
(Mongol,  whence  the  terminations  of  khanem  and  begum);  ima 
"  wife  "  (  Ostiak) ;  ema  u  mother  "  (Finnish) ;  ema  "  female    (Magyar)  ; 

hime  qIAI€ u  w^e>"  "  woman,"  and  mau  (t-mau, mau-t),  "mother" 

(Egyptian). 

The  same  with  oft,  or  pa ;  and  though  it  has  been  observed  that 
Greek  and  Sanscrit  have  the  verbs  of  similar  meaning  *■«£«  and  /iat», 
pa  and  ma ;  and  that  Trdrrjp,  fi^rnp,  pitar,  matar,  are  regularly  formed ; 
the  existence  of  the  same  roots  in  other  languages  claims  for  them 
a  far  earlier  origin ;  and  they  were  borrowed  from  the  first  efforts  of 
the  infant's  speech. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  two  consonants  which  begin  these 
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sounds  "fa,"  "ma"  are  commutable  labials,  "b"  being  frequently  6. 
put  for  "  m,"  in  many  languages ;  as  in  ancient  Egypt,  chnubis  for 
chnumis ;  Gemnoute  changed  into  Sebennytus  and  Semenhoud ;  the 
river  Bagradas  converted  into  Magradah;  the  Mandela  into  Bar- 
dela,  and  many  others ;  and  the  modern  Greeks,  who  have  no  "  b," 
are  obliged  to  introduce  an  "  m  "  before  a  "  p,"  to  imitate  the  sound, 
—fabrica  being  written  by  them  phamprika.  The  natural  sound, 
then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  word  bek  might  have  been  pronounced 
by  a  child,  but  not  the  "  k,"  unless  instructed  to  make  the  necessary  7. 
artificial  effort;  and  one  untaught  to  speak  would  not  have  the 
power  of  uttering  any  but  labial  sounds.  The  fact,  therefore,  of  the 
children  not  being  able  to  go  beyond  "  be,"  the  beginning  of  the 
word,  renders  the  story  doubtful ;  and  still  less  can  we  believe  that 
the  Egyptians  gave  precedence  to  the  Phrygians  from  the  use  of  the 
word  bek;  since  their  own  word  "oik,"  "ak,"  "cake,"  "bread,"  or  8. 
with  the  definite  article  potk  (pronounced  in  Coptic  bayk,  like  our 
word  "  bake  ")  would  be  at  once  construed,  by  a  people  already  con- 
vinced that  they  were  the  oldest  of  men,  into  a  proof  of  their  own 
claims ;  for  those  cakes  of  bread  were  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  all 
their  offerings  to  the  gods.  The  story,  then,  may  be  considered  one  9. 
of  the  many  current  among  the  Greek  ciceroni  in  Egypt,  which  were 
similar  to  those  concocted  at  the  present  day  in  the  "  Frank  quarter  " 
of  an  eastern  city ;  and  we  may  acquit  Psammetichus  of  ignorance 
of  his  own,  as  well  as  of  other,  languages. 

And  though  Herodotus  says  he  learnt  the  story  itself  from  the 
priests  of  Memphis,  it  is  evident  that,  being  ignorant  of  the  language, 
he  was  at  the  mercy  of  an  interpreter. 

Justin  (ii.  1)  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (zxii.  15)  also  mention  10. 
a  question  between  the  Egyptians  and  Scythians  respecting  their 
comparative  antiquity,  which  was  considered  with  some  show  of 
reason  to  end  in  favour  of  the  latter,  as  they  inhabited  those  high 
lands  of  Central  Asia,  naturally  the  first  freed  from  the  water  that 
once  covered  the  earth,  and  therefore  the  first  inhabited ;  and  the 
antiquity  of  the  races  of  Central  Asia  is  fully  borne  out  by  modern 
ethnological  researches. — [G.  W.] 
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CHAPTER   IL 


"  THE  EGYPTIANS  WERE  THE  FIRST  TO  DISCOVER  THE  SOLAR 

YEAR."— Chap.  4. 

(See  note  6  on  Chap.  51,  and  below,  Appendix,  Ch.  vii.) 

1.  The  12  months  in  Egypt.  2.  Yean  of  360,  365,  and  365}  days.  3.  The  three 
seasons.  4.  Length  of  the  year  corrected.  5.  Sothic  year.  6.  The  year  of 
365  days.  7.  The  dates  of  kings'  reigns.  8.  The  Square  or  Sothic  year.  9. 
The  Lunar  year.  10.  The  Arab  year.  11.  The  Jewish  year.  12.  Intercala- 
tion of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks. 

1.  Though  Herodotus  does  not  call  the  twelve  portions,  into  which 
the  Egyptian  year  was  divided,  months,  it  is  certain  that  the  original 
division  was  taken  as  among  most  other  people  from  the  moon; 
the  hieroglyphic  signifying  "month"  being  the  crescent.  The 
Egyptians  had  three  years :  one  unintercalated,  of  360  days ;  and 

2.  two  intercalated,  respectively  of  365  and  365±  days.  They  were 
divided  into  three  seasons  ("  spring,  summer,  and  winter,"  according 
to  Diodorus,  i.  11),  each  composed  of  four  months  of  30  days;  and 
in  the  two  intercalated  years  five  days  were  added  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  month,  which  completed  the  365  days ;  the  quarter  day  in 
the  last  of  them  being  added  every  fourth  year,  as  in  our  leap-year. 

3.  The  three  seasons  were  thus  represented  with  the  four  months 
belonging  to  each : — 


mi"* 

*fc     A/VW\ 


a/WWV 


A.  /wvw 


A/WVW 


4.  Cboeak. 


3.  Athor. 


2.  Piaopi. 


1.  Thoth. 


8.  Phannuthi. 


7.  Fhamenoph. 


6.  Mechlr. 


6.  Tobt. 


/WW        r 


12.  Mesortf. 


11.  Epep. 


10.  Paonl. 


9.  Pacbooa. 


The  first  season  began  with  the  month  Thoth  (the  first  day  of 
which,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  b.c  24,  coinoided  with  the  29th 
August,  o.  s.),  and  was  composed  of  the  four  months  Thoth,  Paopi, 
Athor,  Choeak ;  the  second  of  Tobi,  Meohir,  Fhamenoth,  Phannu- 
thi ;  the  third  of  Pachons,  Paoni,  Epep,  and  Mesor6 ;  at  the  end  of 
which  were  added  the  five  days  of  the  intercalated  year.  The 
names  of  the  seasons  appear  to  be,  1st,  of  the  plants ;  2nd,  of  flower- 
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ing,  or  harvest,  and  3rd,  of  the  waters,  or  inundation ;  which  origin- 
ally corresponded  nearly  to  1°,  November,  December,  January  and 
February ;  2°,  March,  April,  May  and  June ;  3°,  July,  August,  Sep-  4. 
tember  and  October.  But  as,  in  course  of  time,  the  seasons  changed, 
and  those  of  summer  fell  in  winter,  they  found  it  necessary  to  make 
another  correction ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  resolved  on  ascertain- 
ing the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  return  of  a  fixed  star  to  the 
same  place  in  the  heavens,  which  they  perceived  would  not  be 
variable  as  were  their  conventional  seasons.  The  heliacal  rising  of  5. 
the  dog-star,  Sothis,  was  therefore  the  point  fixed  upon,  and  in  1460 
Sothio  (or  1461  of  their  vague)  years,  they  found  that  it  rose  again 
heliacally,  that  their  seasons  had  returned  to  their  original  places 
again,  and  that  they  had  lost  one  whole  year,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  365  days.  This  showed  them  that  the  difference  of  a 
quarter  of  a  day  annually  required  that  one  day  every  four  years 
should  be  intercalated  to  complete  the  true  year ;  and  though  they 
had  already  devised  other  means  of  fixing  the  return  of  a  certain 
period  of  the  year,  this  was  the  first  nearly  accurate  determination 
of  its  length.  The  period  when  they  first  began  their  observations,  6. 
as  well  as  that  still  more  remote  one  when  the  first  intercalated 
year  of  365  days  came  into  use,  must  have  been  long  before  the  year 
1322  B.C. ;  and  an  inscription  (in  the  Turin  Museum)  of  the  time  of 
Amunoph  L,  the  second  king  of  the  18th  dynasty,  mentions  the 
year  of  365  days.  Lepsius  and  M.  de  Rouge*  have  also  shown  that 
the  five  days  were  already  noticed  in  the  12th  dynasty,  and  that 
the  rite  of  Sothis  was  celebrated  at  the  same  period.  The  heliacal 
rising  of  Sothis  was  therefore  ascertained  long  before  the  year  1322 ; 
and  the  reputed  antiquity  of  the  intercalary  days  is  shown  by  their 
being  ascribed,  according  to  Strabo,  to  Hermes ;  as  well  as  by  the 
fable  of  the  five  sons  of  Seb  having  been  born  on  those  days ;  nor 
would  the  Egyptian  kings  have  "  sworn  to  retain  the  sacred  year  of 
365  days  without  intercalating  any  day  or  month,"  unless  the  Sothic 
year  had  been  already  invented.  Herodotus  also  says  that  they 
were  indebted  to  the  stars  for  their  mode  of  adjusting  the  year  and 
its  seasons.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  still  older  year  7. 
of  360  days  was  retained  for  the  dates  of  kings'  reigns ;  and  that 
this  unintercalated  year  of  360  days  was  the  one  used  in  their 
records  and  monumental  stelae  :  thus,  an  Apis  was  born  in  the  53rd 
year  of  Psammetichos  I.,  the  19th  Mechir,  and  died  in  the  16th 
year  of  Neco  on  the  6th  Paopi,  aged  16  years,  7  months,  and  17 
days.  Now  from  19  Mechir  to  6  Paopi  are  210  days  +  11  to  the 
end  of  Mechir  -f  6  of  Paopi  =  227,  or  7  months  17  days  over  the 
16  years;  without  any  intercalary  5  days.  It  is,  however, possible 
that  the  5  days  were  included  in  the  last  month  of  the  year,  and 
that  it  was  a  year  of  365  days;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  31st, 
or  any  other  day  beyond  the  30th,  of  Mesor6. 

The  Sothic  year  of  365i  days  was  called  the  square  year,  the  annus  8. 
quadratics  of  Pliny  (ii.  47) ;  and  the  same  mentioned  by  Diodorus 
(i.  50),  Maorobius  (i.  16),  and  Horapollo.     It  appears  to  be  repre- 
sented in  hieroglyphics  by  a  square   J  _    instead  of  the  sun  I* 
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of  the  two  vague  years.  The  retention  of  the  unintercalated 
and  intercalated  vague  year  would  prevent  the  confusion  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  older  and  later  chronological 
memoirs  having  been  kept  in  years  of  a  different  reckoning ;  for 
it  was  always  easy  to  turn  these  last  into  Sothic  years,  when 
more  accurate  calculations  were  required ;  and  this  Sothic,  or  side- 
real year,  was  reserved  for  particular  occasions,  as  the  old  Coptic 
year  is  used  by  the  modern  Egyptians  when  they  wish  to  fix  any 
particular  period,  or  to  ascertain  the  proper  season  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

The  Egyptians  had  therefore  an  object  in  retaining  the  vagne 
year,  in  order  that  the  festivals  of  the  gods,  in  course  of  time,  might 
pass  through  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  as  Geminus  the 
Khodian  (who  lived  in  77  B.C.)  informs  us.  It  is  also  evident,  that 
without  the  accuracy  of  the  Sothic  year  they  could  not,  as  Herodotus 
supposes,  have  fixed  the  exact  return  of  the  seasons. 
9.  We  may  conclude,  that  the  Egyptians  had  at  first  a  lunar  year, 
which  being  regulated  by  the  moon,  and  divided  into  12  moons,  or 
months,  led  to  a  month  being  ever  after  represented  in  hieroglyphics 
by  a  moon ;  but  this  would  only  have  been  at  a  most  remote  period 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy;  and  some 
might  hence  derive  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  early  use  of  hiero- 
glyphics, and  suppose  that  they  were  invented  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  solar  months.  In  India  also  the  lunar  year  was  older 
than  the  solar. 

10.  The  lunar  year  still  continues  in  use  among  the  Arabs,  and  other 
Moslems,  and  the  origin  of  a  month  has  been  the  same  in  many 
countries ;  but  their  year  is  only  of  354  days.  The  Aztecs,  again, 
had  months  of  13  days,  of  which  1461  made  their  cycle  of  52  years, 
by  which  the  supernumerary  quarter  day  was  accurately  adjusted. 
But  though  the  Arabs  always  used  lunar  months,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  Mr.  Lane,  and  by  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval,  that  their 
years  were  intercalated  for  about  two  centuries,  until  the  10th  year 
of  the  Hegira,  when  the  intercalation  was  discontinued  by  Moham- 
med's order ;  so  that  the  usual  mode  of  adjusting  Arab  chronology 
with  our  own  is  not  quite  correct. 

11.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  Moses,  in  describing  the  abatement  of 
ihe  waters  of  the  Deluge,  calculates  five  months  at  1 50  days  (Gen. 
viii.  3,  4),  or  30  days  to  a  month,  being  the  same  as  the  uninterca- 
lated Egyptian  year ;  the  lunar  however  was  that  first  used  by  the 
Hebrews;  and,  as  in  other  languages,  their  name  for  the  moon 
signified  also  a  month.  The  lunar  year  of  the  Jews  consisted  of  12 
months,  which  began  (as  with  the  Arabs)  directly  the  new  moon 
appeared ;  they  varied  in  their  length,  and  in  order  to  rectify  the 
loss  of  the  11  days,  in  the  real  length  of  the  year,  they  added  a 
thirteenth  month  every  third,  and  sometimes  every  second  year,  to 
make  up  the  deficiency,  so  that  their  months  and  festivals  did  not 
(like  those  of  the  Arabs)  go  through  the  various  seasons  of  the 
year. 

12.  Herodotus  considers  the  intercalation  of  the  Egyptians  better  than 
that  of  the  Greeks,  who  added  a  month  at  the  end  of  every  2nd 
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year,  making  them  alternately  of  12  and  13  months.  This  indeed 
would  cause  an  excess,  -which  the  omission  of  1  month  every  8th 
year  by  the  Greeks  would  not  rectify.  (See  Censorinus%  de  Die  Nat. 
c.  18.)  Herodotus  calculates  the  Greek  months  at  30  days  each, 
and  the  12  months  at  360  days,  when  he  says  70  years,  without  in- 
cluding intercalary  months,  are  25,200  days,  ie.  360  X  70,  which, 
he  adds,  the  35  intercalary  months  will  increase  by  1050  days  (35 
X  30),  making  a  total  of  26,250  days  for  70  years.  This  would  be 
375  days  to  the  year.  (See  n.  •,  ch.  32,  Bk.  i.)  On  the  Greek  in- 
tercalation see  Macrobius,  Saturn,  i.  14,  who  says  the  Greeks  made 
their  year  of  354  days,  and  perceiving  that  11}  days  were  wanting 
to  the  true  year,  they  added  90  days,  or  3  months,  every  8  years. 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  554)  says  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  (of  the  true 
length)  of  the  year  until  Eudoxus  was  in  Egypt ;  and  this  was  in 
the  late  time  of  the  2nd  Nectanebo,  about  B.C.  360 ;  and  Macrobius 
affirms  that  the  Egyptians  always  possessed  the  true  calculation  of 
the  length  of  the  year, — "  anni  certus  modus  apud  solos  semper 
iEgyptios  fuit."  (Saturn,  i.  7.)  He  then  mentions  the  primitive 
year  among  other  people — as  the  Arcadians,  who  divided  it  into  3 
months ;  other  Greeks  making  it  consist  of  354  days  (a  lunar  year) ; 
and  the  Romans  under  Romulus,  who  divided  it  into  10  months, 
beginning  with  March. — [G.  W.] 
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CHAPTER   III. 

"THE  EGYPTIANS  FIRST  BROUGHT  INTO  USE  THE  NAMES  OF  THE 
TWELVE  GODS  WHICH  THE  GREEKS  ADOPTED  FROM  THEM."— 
Chap.  4. 

1.  Different  orders  of  Gods.  2.  The  great  Gods  of  the  first  order.  3.  The  second 
order.  4.  Place  of  Re,  or  the  Sun.  5.  Classification  of  the  Gods.  6.  Sa- 
baism  not  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  religion.  7.  Pantheism.  8.  Name  of  Re, 
Phrah,  and  Pharaoh.  9.  Position  of  Re  in  the  second  order.  10.  Rank  of 
Osiris.  11.  Children  of  Seb.  12.  The  third  order.  13.  The  other  most 
noted  deities.  14.  Other  Gods.  15.  Foreign  divinities.  16.  Chief  God  of  a 
city  and  the  triad.  17.  Deities  multiplied  to  a  great  extent— the  unity. 
18.  Offices  of  the  Deity— characters  of  Jupiter.  19.  Resemblances  of  Gods  to 
be  traced  from  one  original.  20.  Subdivision  of  the  Deity — local  Gods.  21. 
Personifications — Nature  Gods.  22.  Sacred  trees  and  mountains.  23.  Com* 
mon  origin  of  religious  systems.  24.  Greek  philosophy.  25.  Creation  and 
early  state  of  the  earth. 

■ 

1*  It  is  evident  that  some  gods  held  a  higher  rank  throughout  the 
country  than  others,  and  that  many  were  of  minor  importance,  while 
some  were  merely  local  divinities.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
great  gods  were  limited  to  8,  or  the  2nd  rank  to  1 2  ;  there  are  also 
proofs  of  some,  reputed  to  belong  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  orders,  hold- 
ing a  higher  position  than  this  gradation  would  sanction,  and  two 
of  different  orders  are  combined,  or  substituted  for  each  other.  It 
is  not  possible  to  arrange  all  the  gods  in  the  3  orders  as  stated  by 
Herodotus,  nor  can  the  12  have  been  'all  born  of  the  8 ;  there  was 
however  some  distinction  of  the  kind,  the  8  agreeing  with  the  8 
Cabiri  (i.e.  "  great "  gods)  of  the  Phoenicians  (see  note*  on  ch.  51), 
and  the  others  with  the  12  gods  of  Olympus,  and  the  Consentes  of 
the  Romans ;  though  it  is  uncertain  how  this  arrangement  applied 

2.  to  them.  Those  who  have  the  best  claim  to  a  place  among  the  8 
Great  Gods  are, — 1.  Amun;  2.  Maut;  3.  Noum,  or  Nou  (Noub, 
Nef,  Kneph);  4.  S<it4;  5.  Pthah;  6.  Neith;  7.  Khem;  8.  Pasht, 
who  seems  also  to  combine  the  character  of  Buto,  under  whose  name 
she  was  worshipped  at  Bubastis. 

1.  Amun,  the  Great  God  of  Thebes,  "  the  King  of  the  Gods," 
answered  to  Jupiter;  2.  Maut,  the  "  Mother"  of  all,  or  the  maternal 
principle  (probably  the  mdt  of  Sanconiatho,  see  App.  Book  iii. 
Essay  i.  §  3,  11),  appears  to  be  sometimes  a  character  of  Buto  (La- 
tona),  primaeval  darkness,  from  which  sprang  light;  3.  Noum^  Kn, 
Nou  (or  Nou-bai?  called  also  Noub,  Nef,  Kneph,  Cnuphis,  and 
Chnubis,  the  ram-headed  god),  who  was  also  considered  to  answer 
to  Jupiter,  as  his  companion  (4.)  Sate  did  to  Juno,  was  the  Great 
God  of  the  Cataracts,  of  Ethiopia,  and  of  the  Oases ;  and  in  later 
temples,  especially  of  Roman  time,  he  often  received  the  name  of 
Amun : — the  ••  contortis  cornibus  Amnion."  (See  notes  on  ch.  29, 
42,  Book  ii.,  and  on  ch.  181,  Book  iv.)     There  is  a  striking  re- 
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semblance  between  the  Semitic  nef,  "  breath,"  and  the  Coptic  nibe, 
nifi,  nouf,  "spiritus;"  and  between  the  hieroglyphic  num  (with 
the  article  pnum),  and  the  wivpa,  '*  spirit,"  which  Diodorns  says 
was  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  Jupiter.  He  was  the  "  sonl  of  the 
world  "  (comp.  "  mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet "). 
The  ram,  his  emblem,  stands  for  bat  u  soul,"  and  hence  the  Asp  also 
received  the  name  of  Bait.  The  u  K"  of  Eneph  is  evidently  a  cor- 
rupt addition,  as  Knoub  for  Noub;  the  change  of  m  and  b  in  Noub 
is  easily  explained  {see  above,  in  ch.  i.  §  6) ;  and  the  name  "  Noub  " 
is  perhaps  connected  with  Nubia  as  well  as  with  gold.  The  very 
general  introduction  of  the  ram's  head  on  the  prow  of  the  sacred 
boats,  or  arks,  of  other  gods,  seems  to  point  to  the  early  and  uni- 
versal worship  of  this  God,  and  to  conneot  him,  as  his  mysterious 
boat  does,  with  the  spirit  that  moved  on  the  waters.  He  is  said  to 
be  Agathodemon,  and  the  Asp  being  his  emblem,  confirms  this  state- 
ment of  Eusebius. 

5.  Pthah  was  the  creative  power,  the  maker  of  all  material  things, 
"  the  father  of  the  gods,"  and  assimilated  by  the  Greeks,  through  a 
gross  notion  of  the  Atyuovpyoc,  or  Opifex  Mundi,  to  their  Hephaestus 
(Vulcan).  He  was  the  god  of  Memphis.  He  had  not  so  high  a 
rank  in  Greece,  nor  in  India,  where  Agni  (ignis  of  Latin,  ogan  "  fire  " 
of  Slavonic)  was  an  inferior  deity  to  Mahadeva,  or  Siva. 

6.  Neith,  the  goddess  of  Sais,  answered  to  Athene  or  Minerva ;  she 
was  self-born,  and  dpaevoOriXvc ;  she  therefore  sometimes  had  the 
sceptre  given  to  male  deities.     (See  note  *  on  ch.  62,  Book  ii.) 

7.  Khem%  the  generative  principle,  and  universal  nature,  was  re- 
presented as  a  phallic  figure.  He  was  the  god  of  Coptos,  the  "  Dai* 
Oflffoy"  and  the  Pan  of  Chemmis  (Panopolis) — the  Egyptian  Pan, 
who,  as  Herodotus  justly  observes  (ch.  145,  Book  ii.),  was  one  of 
the  8  great  gods.  Of  him  is  said  in  the  hieroglyphic  legend,  4t  thy 
title  is  *  father  of  thine  own  father.' "  (See  notes  7  and  "  on  ch.  42, 
and  App.  Book  iii.  Essay  i.  §  11.) 

8.  Pasht,  Bubastis,  answered  to  Artemis,  or  Diana ;  as  at  the  Speos 
Artemidos. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  12  gods  of  the  2nd  order;  and  I 
only  do  this  temporarily,  as  I  have  long  since  done  in  my  Materia 
Hieroglyphica  (p.  58)  ;  but  I  must  not  omit  to  state  that  they  do 
not  appear  always  to  have  been  the  same,  and  that  the  children  of 
the  8  great  gods  do  not  necessarily  hold  a  place  among  those  of  the 
2nd  order.  (For  the  form  of  those  of  the  other  gods,  whose  names 
are  mentioned  below,  see  At.  Eg.  W.,  vol.  v.,  Plates.) 

The  12  deities  of  the  most  importance  after  the  8,  and  who  may  3. 
have  been  those  of  the  2nd  order,  are : — 

1.  22e,  Ra,  or  Phrah,  the  Sun,  the  father  of  many  deities,  and  com- 
bined with  others  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  even  3rd  order. 

2.  &6,  Chronos,  or  Saturn.  He  was  also  the  Earth.  Being  the 
father  of  Osiris,  and  other  deities  of  the  3rd  order,  he  was  called 
"  father  of  the  gods."  The  goose  was  his  emblem.  (See  note  * 
ch.  72.) 

3.  Netpe,  Bhea,  wife  of  Seb.  She  was  the  Vault  of  Heaven,  and 
was  called  "  mother  of  the  gods." 

R  2 
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4.  Khons,  the  3rd  member  of  the  Great  Triad  of  Thebes,  composed 
of  Amun,  Maut,  and  Khons  their  offspring.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a 
character  of  Hercules,  and  also  of  the  Moon.  In  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum,  Hercules  is  called  Chon. 

5.  AnoukS,  Estia,  or  Vesta,  the  3rd  member  of  the  Great  Triad  of 
the  Cataracts,  composed  of  Noum  (Nou),  Sate,  and  Anouk&  (See 
note  •  on  ch.  .62.)     Estia  is  Festia  with  the  digamma. 

6.  Atmou,  Atmoo,  Atum%  or  Atm,  is  "  Darkness,"  the  Sun  after  sun* 
set  (comp.  Atmeh,  "  darkness,"  Arabic),  sol  inferus,  and  called  Re- 
Atom.  Mr.  Birch  thinks  him  the  negative  principle,  tern  signifying 
"  not" 

7.  Moui%  apparently  the  same  as  Gom  or  Hercules,  the  splendour 
and  light  of  the  Sun,  and  therefore  called  a  "  son  of  Re." 

8.  Tafne  (Daphne),  or  Tafhe-t,  a  lion-headed  goddess,  perhaps  the 
same  as  Thriphis,  who  is  with  Khem  at  Athribis  and  Panopolis. 

9.  Thoth,  the  intellect;  Hermes  or  Mercury;  the  Moon  (Lunns), 
a  male  god  as  in  India ;  and  Time  in  the  sense  of  passing  period. 
Anubis  is  also  Time,  past  and  future.     (Plutarch  de  Is.  s.  44.) 

10.  Savak,  the  crocodile-headed  god,  often  called  Savak-Re. 

11.  Edeithyia,  Ilithyia,  or  Lucina,  Seben,  Seneb,  or  Neben. 

12.  Mandoo,  Mandou,  or  Munt  (Mars),  quite  distinct  from  Mandulis 
or  Malouli  of  Kalabshi  (Talmis),  where  both  gods  are  represented. 
From  him  Hermonthis  received  its  name. 

4.  I  had  formerly  placed  Re  among  the  8  great  gods,  instead  of 
Pasht,  or  Bubastis ;  but  the  position  she  held  as  second  member  of 
the  Great  Triad  of  Memphis,  gives  her  the  same  claim  as  Maut,  the 
consort  of  Amun.     I  am  much  disposed  to  make  a  separate  class  of 
deities  connected  with  Re ;  who  has  a  different  name  at  his  rising, 
at  his  meridian  height,  and  at  night     He  is  also  the  solar  disc,  and 
the  shining  sun  or  solar  light  (Ubn-re).     The  Sun-worshippers,  or 
Stranger  Kings  of  the  18th  dynasty,  had  a  triad  composed  of  Atm-re, 
Moui  (solar  splendour),  and  Re.     Besides  other  characters,  he  is 
the  soul  of  the  world ;  his  title  Re  is  added  to  the  names  of  other 
gods ;  and  several  deities  are  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Sun.     In 
these  offices  they  are  distinct  from  the  deified  attributes  of  the  ideal, 
or  primary  god,  which  are  necessarily  of  a  different  nature  from  the 
Sun-gods.    There  is  at  the  same  time  a  point  of  union  between  some 
of  those  attributes  and  certain  characters  of  the  Sun,  or  Re ;  who  is 
connected  with  many  gods  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  orders  ; — Amun 
had  the  name  Amun-Re ;  Nou  (or  Noum)  was  Noum-Re,  and  even 
Atin-Re ;  and  the  additional  title  of  Re  is  also  assigned  to  deities  of 
the  2nd  order,  as  to  Savak,  Mandou,  and  others. 

5.  In  giving  three  orders  I  have  been  guided  by  Herodotus,  though 
it  is  evident  the  numerous  gods  of  Egypt  were  not  confined  to  that 
number.  If  such  were  the  sole  classification,  the  greater  part  of  the 
deities  would  be  altogether  omitted ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  make 
them  accord  with  his  orders,  even  if  we  allow  many  of  them  to  be 
repetitions  of  the  same  god  under  other  characters.  For  some  were 
characters  of  the  deities  belonging  to  the  1st  or  2nd  orders ;  but 
even  then  they  were  distinct,  and  members  of  some  other  group ; 
as  all  the  attributes  of  the  one  God  became  distinct  deities.     Nor 
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can  all  those  connected  with  the  Sun  be  classified  under  one  group. 
They  may  however  claim  a  separate  arrangement,  like  the  Osiride 
family,  which  is  supposed  to  form  the  3rd  order ;  and  this  distinct 
classification  of  Sun-gods  might  be  used  to  explain  the  nature  of 
several  important  members  of  the  Egyptian  Pantheon. 

Though  actual  Sabaism  was  not  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Egyp-  6. 
tiara,  and  the  worship  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  was  of  a  different  kind, 
still  it  may  have  been  connected  with  their  earlier  belief;  which 
may  be  inferred  from  the  idea  of  "  prayer "  being  represented  in 
hieroglyphics  by  a  man  holding  up  his  hands,  accompanied  by  a 
star.  It  is  not  impossible  that  when  they 
immigrated  into  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  they  >r 
may  have  brought  with  them  that  Asiatic 
superstition,  combined  with  some  purer 
notions  which  they  had  of  the  Deity ;  but 
afterwards  having  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile the  notion  of  physical  and  material, 
with  ideal  and  incorporeal  gods,  they 
abandoned,    their   earlier    mode  of  wor-         i.  '  2. 

shipping  the  Sun  and  Moon.     This  last 

seems  to  accord  with  their  religion  as  we  see  it  on  their  monu- 
ments ;  where  the  Sun  was  chiefly  looked  upon  as  the  visible  repre- 
sentative of  the  generative,  or  vivifying,  principle  of  Nature.  The 
disc  of  the  Sun  and  the  crescent  of  the  Moon  were  placed  as  emblems 
on  the  heads  of  gods,  and  elsewhere ;  as  the  name  of  Re  (the  "  Sun1') 
was  appended  to  their  titles ;  and  these  deities  received  a  worship, 
but  ,it  was  not  Sabaism,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  stars  as 
•objects  of  adoration.  And  when  some  "  Stranger  Kings  "  from  Asia 
re  introduced  the  worship  of  the  real  Sun's  disc,  the  innovation  was 
odious  to  the  Egyptians,  and  was  expelled  for  ever  with  the  usurpers 
who  had  forcibly  established  it  in  the  country.  Macrobius,  indeed, 
endeavours  to  show  that  nearly  all  the  gods  corresponded  to  the 
Sun;  and  Chseremon  thinks  "  the  Egyptians  had  no  gods  but  the 
Sun  and  planets ;  and  that  all  related  to  physical  operations,  having 
110  reference  to  incorporeal  and  living  essences "  (Eus.  Pr.  Evang. 
iii.  4).  But  this  correspondence  was  distinct  from  Sabaism ;  and  if 
many  gods  did  "  correspond  to  the  Sun,"  still  the  Sabaoth  worship 
of  the  Sun  and  stars  was  not  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians  even  in 
the  earliest  times  of  which  any  monuments  remain.  Many  deities 
were  characters  of  the  Sun ;  and  its  daily  course  from  its  rising  to 
its  setting,  and  at  different  periods  of  the  year  (as  well  as  certain 
phaenomena — its  supposed  offspring),  gave  rise  to  beings  who  may 
be  classed  among  Nature-Gods;  as  in  the  mythology  of  India  and 
Greece. 

The  Egyptians,  as  they  advanced  in  religious  speculation,  adopted  7. 
a  Pantheism,  according  to  which  (while  the  belief  in  one  Supreme 
Being  was  taught  to  the  initiated)  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  were 
separated  under  various  heads,  as  the  •'  Creator,"  the  divine  wisdom, 
the  generative,  and  other  principles ;  and  even  created  things,  which 
were  thought  to  partake  of  the  divine  essence,  were  permitted  to 
receive  divine  worship. 
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8.  The  name  of  Re  is  remarkable  for  its  resemblance  to  the  ouro, 
"light"  of  Coptic,  and  the  Aor  of  Hebrew  (whence  the  Urim, 
"  lights  ")  and  to  Horns,  and  Aroeris  (Hor-oeri,  *'  Horns  the  chief"), 
to  har,  "  heat,"  to  &pa,  Aora,  *•  season  "  or  "  honr,"  as  well  as  to  the 
names  of  the  Sun  in  several  African  dialects,  as  Airo,  ayero,  eer, 
uiro,  ghurrah,  and  others.  It  is  the  same  as  "  Phrah,"  or  Pharaoh, 
the  Egyptian  Pi-Re,  u  the  Sun,"  Memphitice  Phra ;  which  was  first 
suggested  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  Colonel  Felix.  Be 
had  different  characters :  as  the  rising  Sun  he  was  a  form  of  Horns ; 
at  midday  Re ;  and  Ubn-re,  "  the  shining  Sun ;"  as  the  solar  disc 
Atin-re ;  when  below  the  horizon  Re-Atum,  Atmou,  or  Atum, 
"  darkness." 

I  have  stated  the  reasons  for  placing  Pasht  (Bubastis)  among  the 
8  great  gods  in  preference  to  Re ;  and  it  would  not  only  be  incon- 

9,  sistent  to  place  the  created  in  the  same  rank  as  the  creator,  but 
Re  has  Athor  as  the  2nd  member  of  his  principal  triad,  and  is  him- 
self the  2nd  of  a  minor  triad  composed  of  Amun,  Re,  and  Horus. 
Again,  though  Re  is  the  father  of  many  deities,  he  has  no  claim  on 
this  account ;  since  Nilus,  and  even  Ape  (Thebes),  are  called  the 
"  father  "  and  "  mother  of  the  gods ;"  Asclepius  is  a  son  of  Pthah, 
without  being  one  of  the  12  gods;  and  Nepthys  is  called  daughter 
of  Re  in  the  same  building  where  she  is  allowed  to  be  the  sister  of 
Isis.  These  and  similar  relationships  therefore  prove  no  more  re- 
garding the  classification  of  the  gods,  than  do  the  facts  of  Pthah 
being  called  " father  of  the  gods"  (while  one  only,  Asclepius,  is 
mentioned  as  his  son),  and  of  Re  not  being  called  by  that  title, 
though  there  are  so  many  deities  recorded  in  the  sculptures  as  his 

10.  children.  And  if  Re  was  not  one  of  the  8  great  gods,  this  does  not 
necessarily  place  him  in  an  inferior  position,  since  Osiris,  who  was 
the  greatest  of  all,  and  was  with  Isis  worshipped  throughout  the 
country,  belonged  to  the  3rd  order.     For  Osiris  had  this  honour 

'from  being  the  god  whose  mysteries  contained  the  most  important 
secrets ;  his  rites  comprised  the  chief  part  of  the  Egyptian  wisdom ; 
he  was  the  chief  of  Amenti,  or  Hades,  and  he  was  a  heavenly  as  well 
as  an  inferial  deity.  There  was  also  an  important  reason  for  his 
being  of  the  last,  or  newest  order  of  gods  ;  he  related  particularly  to 
man,  the  last  and  most  perfect  work  of  the  creation ;  and  as  the  Deity 
was  at  first  the  Monad,  then  the  Creator  ("  creation  being  God 
passing  into  activity "),  he  did  not  become  Osiris  until  man  was 
placed  upon  the  earth.  He  there  manifested  himself  also  (like 
Booddha)  for  the  benefit  of  man,  who  looked  to  him  for  happiness 
in  a  future  state.     (See  notes  *•  "• 4  on  ch.  171,  Book  ii.) 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed  that  the  same  god  may  belong 
to  two  different  orders  in  two  of  his  characters,  and  may  be  produced 
from  different  parents.  Even  Maut  is  once  called  "  daughter  of  Re," 
and  Re  is  said  to  be  "  engendered  by  Khem,"  as  Khem  was  his  own 
father ;  and  Minerva  at  8ais  proclaimed  that  "  she  proceeded  from 
herself."  But  these  apparent  inconsistencies  are  readily  explained 
by  the  nature  of  the  Egyptian  mythological  system. 

11 .  If  it  is  necessary  to  confine  the  gods  of  the  3rd  order  to  the 
children  of  Seb,  a  4th  and  other  orders  might  also  be  admitted  (as  I 
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have  already  suggested  in  the  "  Materia  Hierogl  jphica  ") ;  for  since 
those  of  the  2nd  order  are  limited  to  twelve,  it  would  be  denying  the 
accuracy  of  Herodotus,  without  any  authority  from  the  monuments, 
to  class  any  of  the  numerous  deities  that  remain  together  with  the 
twelve  of  the  2nd  order.  There  are,  however,  some  lists  of  Deities 
on  the  monuments,  in  which  eight,  or  sometimes  twelve,  are  thus 
arranged :  1.  Mandou,  2.  Atmou,  3.  Moui,  4.  Tafhe,  5.  Seb,  6.  Netpe, 
7.  Osiris,  8.  Isis;  or  these  eight  with  9.  Seth,  10.  Kepthys,  11. 
Horns,  and  12.  Athor. 

The  3rd  order  contains  the  children  of  Seb  and  Netpe : — 1.  Osiris.  12. 
2.  Aroeris,  or  the  Elder  Horus,  "  son  of  Netpe."  3.  Seth  (Typhon). 
4.  Isis.  5.  Nepthys  (N£b-t-ei,  '*  lady  of  the  house,"  corresponding 
to  Vesta  in  one  character  (see  note  *  on  ch.  62)  ;  but  we  may  per- 
haps include  in  the  same  order  the  Younger  Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris 
and  Isis ;  as  well  as  Harpocrates,  their  infant  son,  the  emblem  of 
childhood ;  and  Anubis,  the  son  of  Osiris.  The  Younger  Horus  was 
the  god  of  Victory  and  "  the  defender  of  his  father ;"  and  in  like 
manner  the  Greek  Apollo,  to  whom  he  corresponded,  was  repre- 
sented as  a  "  youthful  god."     (Comp.  Lucian  de  Dea  Syr.) 

Of  the  remaining  deities  the  most  noted  were : — 1.  Thmei,  Mei,  13. 
or  Ma,  in  her  two  capacities  of  Truth  and  Justice,  Aletheia  and 
TkemiSy  called  "  Daughter  of  the  Sun,"  sometimes  represented  with- 
out a  head,  and  who  ought,  perhaps,  to  belong  to  the  2nd  order  of 
Deities.  2.  Athor  (ei-t-Hor,  "  Horus's  mundane  habitation  ")  Venus, 
often  substituted  for  Isis,  called  "  Daughter  of  the  Sun,"  answering 
to  the  West,  or  the  place  where  the  setting  Sun  was  received  into 
her  arms.  (See  note  '  ch.  44,  note  6  ch.  122,  Book  ii.,  and  A  pp. 
Book  iii.  Essay  i.  §  16.)  3.  Nofr- Atmou,  perhaps  a  variation  of 
Atmou.  4.  Hor-Hat,  frequently  as  the  winged  globe,  one  of  the 
characters  of  the  Sun,  generally  called  Agathodsemon.  5.  Hacte 
(Hecate  ?),  a  goddess  with  a  lion's  head.  6.  Selk,  with  a  scorpion 
on  her  head.  7.  Tore,  a  god  conneoted  with  Pthah.  8.  Amunta, 
perhaps  a  female  Amun.  9.  Tpe,  "  the  heavens."  10.  Hapi,  or  the 
god  Nilus.  11.  Ranno,  the  asp-headed  goddess,  perhaps  a  character 
of  Agathodsemon  (see  Calmet,  PL  69).  12.  Hermes  Trismegistus,  a 
form  of  Thoth.  13.  Asclepius,  Motph,  or  "  lmoph,"  called  "  the 
son  of  Pthah,"  probably  the  origin  of  the  Emeph  of  lamblichus. 
14.  Sofh,  perhaps  the  goddess  of  Speech;  and  about  50  more,  some 
of  whom  were  local  divinities,  as  "the  Land  of  Egypt;"  "the 
East"  and  "the  West"  (bank);  Ap,  Apt,  or  Tdpt,  "  Thebes ;"  and 
the  personifications  of  other  cities. 

There  were  also  various  forms  of  early  gods,  as  frog-headed  deities  14. 
connected  with  Pthah ;  and  the  offspring  of  local  triads,  as  Pneb-to, 
Hor-pi-re,  and  other  forms  of  the  infant  Horus ;  the  Apis,  a  form  of 
Osiris,  who  was  the  Sarapis  (t.  e.  Osir-Api)  of  Memphis,  and  other 
representations  of  well-known  gods,  together  with  minor  divinities 
and  genii :  as  Cerberus,  the  monster  who  guarded  Amenti  "  the 
region  of  the  dead ;"  the  4  genii  of  Amenti,  with  the  heads  of  a  man, 
a  cynocephalus,  a  jackal,  and  a  hawk ;  the  6  spirits  with  the  heads 
of  hawks  and  jackals;  the  12  hours  of  day  and  night;  the  42 
assessors  at  the  future  judgment,  each  of  whom  presided  over,  or 
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bore  witness  to  a  particular  sin ;  and  the  giant  Apap  (Aphdphis) — 
"  the  great  serpent,"  and  the  emblem  of  wickedness. 

Many  of  the  50  gods  above  alluded  to  were  certainly  of  late  in- 
troduction ;  but  those  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  were  of  early 
date,  as  well  as  many  of  minor  note ;  and  for  the  figures  of  all  the 
gods  I  must  refer  to  my  Anct.  Egyptians.    Some  of  them  are  called 

15.  children  of  the  Sun.  There  were  also  a  few  foreign  deities,  as 
Eanpo,  the  god  of  battles,  and  the  goddess  of  war,  Anata  or  Anta 
(see  Appendix  of  Book  iii.  Essay  i.  §  21),  Astarte,  and  others,  who 
were  of  early  introduction ;  but  the  character  given  to  Seth,  who 
was  called  Baal-Seth  and  the  god  of  the  Gentiles,  is  explained  by 
his  being  the  cause  of  evil.  (See  note  *  on  ch.  171.)  The  intro- 
duction of  foreign  gods  finds  a  parallel  among  other  people  of  an- 
tiquity, whose  readiness  to  adopt  a  god  from  another  religion  is  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Polytheism ;  and  the  complacency  of  the 
Romans  on  this  point  is  well  known. 

16#  In  each  city  of  Egypt  one  deity  was  the  chief  object  of  worship ; 
he  was  the  guardian  of  the  place,  and  he  had  the  most  conspicuous 
post  in  the  adytum  of  its  temple.  The  town  had  also  its  particular 
triad,  composed  of  3  members,  the  third  proceeding  from  the  other 
two ;  and  the  principal  cities  of  Egypt,  as  Thebes  and  Memphis, 
had  two  of  the  great  gods  as  the  first  members  of  their  triads.  They 
might  be  gods  of  any  order,  and  the  2  first  members  not  neces- 
sarily of  the  first  rank ;  for  one  of  the  1st,  or  of  the  2nd  order,  might 
be  combined  even  with  a  local  deity  to  produce  the  3rd  of  still  in- 
ferior rank  in  the  divine  scale ;  and  these  in  latter  times  became 
multiplied  and  brought  down  to  a  very  low  order  of  beings,  the 
divine  essence  being  thought  to  pervade,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
all  the  creations  of  the  deity.  It  was  merely  the  extension  of  the 
same  idea ;  as  an  instance  of  which  the  great  divine  wisdom  might 
combine  with  the  genius  of  a  city  to  produce  a  king.  And  to  show 
how  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  a  king  were  thought  to  be  dis- 
tinct, he  was  often  represented  offering  to  himbelf  in  the  Egyptian 
sculptures,  his  human  doing  homage  to  his  divine  character. 

17.  With  such  views  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Egyptians  multi- 
plied their  deities  to  an  endless  extent ;  and  plants,  and  even  stones, 
were  thought  to  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  divine  nature ;  but 
the  notion  that  Egyptian  gods  were  represented  as  animals,  and  not 
under  the  human  form  is  quite  erroneous,  the  latter  being  by  far 
the  most  usual.  Originally,  indeed,  they  had  the  Unity,  worshipped 
under  a  particular  character ;  which  was  the  case  in  other  countries 
also,  each  considering  him  their  protector,  and  giving  him  a  peculiar 
form  and  name,  though  really  the  same  one  God ;  and  it  was  only 
when  forsaken  by  him  that  they  supposed  their  enemies  were  per- 
mitted to  triumph  over  them.  (Comp.  also  Josephus,  Antiq.  viii. 
10,  3,  of  the  Jews  and  Shishak.)  But  it  was  not  long  before  they 
subdivided  the  one  God,  and  made  his  attributes  into  different 
deities.  In  like  manner  the  Hindoos  have  one  supreme  Being, 
Brahme  (neuter),  the  great  one,  who,  when  he  creates,  becomes 
Brahma  (masculine)  ;  when  he  manifests  himself  by  the  operation 
of  his  divine  spirit,  becomes  Vishnu,  the  pervader,  or  Narayan, 
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"  moving  on  the  waters,"  called  also  the  first  male ;  when  he  de- 
stroys, becomes  Siva,  or  Mahadiva,  "  Great  God  ;"  and  as  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  is  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Destroyer,  which 
last  answers  to  the  regenerator  of  what  only  changes  its  form,  and 
reproduces  what  he  destroys.  (See  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  249  ;  and 
Asiat.  Res.  vol.  vii.  p.  280  ;  and  my  note  *  on  ch.  123,  Book  ii.) 

The  same  original  belief  in  one  God  may  be  observed  in  Greek 
mythology ;  and  this  accordance  of  early  traditions  agrees  with  the 
Indian  notion  that  "  truth  was  originally  deposited  with  men,  but 
gradually  slumbered  and  was  forgotten ;  the  knowledge  of  it  how- 
ever returning  like  a  recollection."  For  in  Greece,  Zeus  was  also 
universal,  and  omnipotent,  the  one  God,  containing  all  within  him- 
self; and  he  was  the  Monad,  the  beginning  and  end  of  all.  (Somn. 
Scip.  c.  6 ;  Aristot.  de  Mund.  7.) 

Zffrt  K*<pa\4t'  Z<fo  fitffaa,  Atbs  V4k  wdvra  rtrvKrcu.     (line  2.) 
*Ek  Kpdros,  cTr  Aaifimw  ydvtro,  fityat  &px^f  k*drrwr.     (line  8.) 
Tldtrra  y&p  iv  n*yd\<p  Zyvbs  t45c  <r<&fum  *c?rcu.     (line  12.) 

Orphic  Fragm. 

Zcfc  itrrtw  alfyp,  Zcbs  8)  yfj,  Zefrr  8*  ohpw6v 

Zcfc  rot  tA  mfora. — JSsch.  Fragm.  295. 

(Comp.  Clemens  Strom,  v.  p.  603.) 

At  the  same  time  each  of  the  various  offices  of  the  Deity  was  ]ga 
known  under  its  peculiar  title.  (See  note  A.  in  App.  to  Book  i.) 
Jupiter  was  also  prefixed  to  the  names  of  foreign  gods,  as  Jupiter- 
Ammon,  Jupiter-Sarapis,  Jnpiter-Baal-Markds,  and  many  others; 
and  though  the  Sun  had  its  special  Deity,  altars  were  raised  to 
Jupiter-the-Sun.  He  was  also  the  manifestation  of  the  Deity,  like 
Osiris,  who  was  the  son  of  Seb,  the  Saturn  of  the  Egyptians.  Thus 
Osiris,  Amun,  and  Noum,  though  so  unlike,  were  each  supposed  by 
the  Greeks  to  answer  to  Jupiter.  Hesiod,  too,  calls  Jupiter  the 
youngest  of  the  Gods ;  as  Osiris  was  in  the  3rd  onjer  of  deities, 
though  the  greatest  of  all ;  and  the  correspondence  was  completed 
by  both  being  thought  to  have  died.  This  notion — common  to 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Crete,  as  to  the  Booddhists  and  other  people — is 
one  of  many  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  similar  religious  views 
in  different  countries  (see  notes  %  **  ch.  171)  ;  but  there  is  also  evi- 
dence of  the  Greeks  having  borrowed  much  from  Egypt  in  their 
early  mythology,  as  well  as  in  later  times,  after  their  religion  had 
long  been  formed ;  and  the  worship  of  Isis  spread  from  Egypt  to 
Greece  and  its  islands,  as  it  afterwards  did  to  Borne.  But  the  oor- 
rupt  practices  introduced  at  Alexandria,  and  more  especially  at 
Canopus,  and  thence  carried  to  Europe,  were*  no  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tian religion  :  they  proceeded  from  the  gross  views  taken,  through 
ignorance,  of  certain  allegorical  representations,  and  were  quite 
opposed,  in  their  sensual  and  material  character,  to  the  simple  ex- 
pression of  the  hieroglyphical  mind  of  Egypt. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  in  all  the  religions  of  antiquity,  why  so   19. 
many  divinities  resemble  each  other,  why  they  differ  in  some  points, 
and  how  they  may  be  traced  to  one  original ;  while  others,  being 
merely  local,  have  a  totally  different  character.    Though  they  began 
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by  subdividing  the  one  Deity,  they  subsequently  laboured  to  show 
that  all  the  Gods  were  one  ;  and  this  last,  which  was  one  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  Egypt,  was  much  insisted  upon  by  the  philosophers  of 
Greece.  Even  the  names  of  some  Deities  show  they  came  from  one 
and  the  same,  as  Zeus-Dios,  Dis,  lav,  Jovi,  Dius-piter,  Dies-piter, 
Jupiter  (lapeter  ?),  Iacchus,  and  Janus,  who  was  said  to  be  a  character 
of  Apollo,  as  J  ana  was  Diana  (Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  5),  corresponding 
to  Phoebus  and  Phoebe ;  and  Macrobius  not  only  identifies  most  of 
the  Gods  with  the  Sun,  but  makes  Apollo  and  Bacchus,  though  so 
very  dissimilar,  the  same  (Saturn,  i.  20).  Again,  the  Olympian,  or 
heavenly,  and  the  infericU  Gods  were  essentially  the  same ;  Pluto 
was  only  a  character  of  Jupiter ;  and  Ceres  and  Bacchus  belonged 
to  both  classes,  in  which  they  resembled  Isis  and  Osiris.  The  same 
notion  led  to  the  belief  in  a  Sol  inferus — a  deity  particularly  Egyp- 
tian, and  connected  with  the  Sun-gods. 

20.  The  Deity  once  divided,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
his  attributes  of  various  kinds  and  of  different  grades;  and  in 
Egypt  everything  that  partook  of  the  divine  essence  became  a  God. 
Emblems  were  added  to  the  catalogue ;  and  though  not  really 
deities,  they  called  forth  feelings  of  respect,  which  the  ignorant 
would  not  readily  distinguish  from  actual  worship.  The  Greeks, 
too,  besides  the  greater  Gods,  gave  a  presiding  spirit  to  almost  every 
part  of  visible  Nature :  trees  of  various  kinds  had  their  dryads, 
hama-dryads,  and  other  nymphs ;  rivers,  lakes,  marshes,  and  wells 
had  their  Naiads,  as  plains,  mountains,  caves,  and  the  like,  had  their 
presiding  spirits ;  and  each  "  genius  loci "  of  later  times  varied  with 

21.  the  place.  These  were  mere  personifications— an  inferior  grade  of 
Nature-gods — who  had  no  mysteries,  and  could  not  be  identified 
with  the  one  original  Deity,  as  the  local  divinities  of  Egyptian  towns 
were  different  from  those  who  held  a  rank  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  orders  of  gods. 

22.  Tree-worBhjp,  and  the  respect  for  holy  mountains,  were  African  as 
well  as  Egyptian  superstitions ;  and  they  extended  also  to  Asia. 

23.  Besides  the  evidence  of  a  common  origin,  from  the  analogies  in 
the  Egyptian,  Indian,  Greek,  and  other  systems,  we  perceive  that 
mythology  had  advanced  to  a  certain  point  before  the  early  migra- 
tions took  place  from  central  Asia.  And  if  in  after-times  each  intro- 
duced local  changes,  they  often  borrowed  so  largely  from  their 
neighbours  that  a  strong  resemblance  was  maintained ;  and  hence 
the  religions  resembled  each  other,  partly  from  having  a  common 
origin,  partly  from  direct  imitation,  and  partly  from  adaptation; 
which  last  continued  to  a  late  period. 

24.  The  philosophical  view  taken  by  the  Greeks  of  the  nature  of  the 
Deity  was  also  different  from  their  mythological  system  ;  and  that 
followed  by  Thales  and  others  was  rather  metaphysical  than  reli- 
gious. Directly  they  began  to  adopt  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  Deity,  they  admitted  that  he  must  be  One  and  Supreme ;  and  he 
received  whatever  name  appeared  to  convey  the  clearest  notion  of 
the  First  Principle.  How  far  any  of  their  notions,  or  at  least  the 
inquiry  that  led  to  them,  may  be  traced  to  an  acquaintance  with 
Egyptian  speculation,  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  Thales,  and  many 
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more  philosophers,  studied  in  Egypt,  and  must  have  begun,  or  have 
sought  to  promote,  their  inquiry  during  their  visit  to  the  learned 
people  of  that  age ;  and  in  justice  to  them  we  must  admit  that  they 
-went  to  study  there  for  some  purpose.  At  all  events  their  early 
thoughts  could  not  but  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  an  inter- 
course with  Egypt,  though  many  a  succeeding  philosopher  suggested 
some  new  view  of  the  First  Cause ;  speculation  taxing  a  varied 
range,  and  often  returning  under  different  names  to  a  similar  con- 
clusion. Still,  many  early  Greek  philosophers  admitted  not  only  an 
ideal  deity  as  a  first  cause,  a  divine  intelligence,  the  "  holy  infinite 
spirit "  of  Empedocles,  or  other  notions  of  the  One ;  but,  like  Alc- 
mseon  of  Crotona  (according  to  some  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras,  according 
to  others  of  the  Ionian  school),  "attributed  a  divinity  to  the  sun 
and  stars  as  weU  as  to  the  mind "  (Cic.  Nat  Deor.  i.).  Plato,  too, 
besides  the  incorporeal  God,  admits  "  the  heavens,  6tars,  and  earth, 
the  mind,  and  those  Gods  handed  down  from  our  ancestors  "  to  be 
the  Deity;  and  Chrysippus,  called  by  Cicero  (Nat.  Deor.  i.  and  iii.) 
the  most  subtle  of  the  Stoics,  extended  the  divine  catalogue  still 
farther ;  which  recals  the  Egyptian  system  of  a  metaphysical  and  a 
mysterious  view  of  the  divine  nature,  and  at  Hie  same  time  the  admis- 
sion of  a  worship  of  the  Sun.  (See  note  *  on  chap.  51,  and  note  on 
ch.  123,  B.  ii.) 

Of  the  Egyptian  theory  of  the  creation  some  notion  may  perhaps  **■ 
be  obtained  from  the  account  given  in  Ovid  (Met.  i.  and  xxv.)  bor- 
rowed from  the  Pythagoreans ;  as  of  their  belief  in  the  destruction 
of  the  earth  by  fire,  adopted  by  the  Stoics.  (Ovid,  Met  i.  256  ; 
Seneca,  Nat.  Qusest  iii.  13  and  28  ;  Plut.  de  Placit.  Phil.  iv.  7.) 
They  even  thought  it  had  been  subject  to  several  catastrophes, 
"  not  to  one  deluge  only,  but  to  many ;"  and  believed  in  a  variety 
of  destructions  "  that  have  been  and  again  will  be,  the  greatest  of 
these  arising  from  fire  and  water"  (Plat.  Tim.  pp.  466,  467).  The 
idea  that  the  world  had  successive  creations  and  destructions  is  also 
expressly  stated  in  the  Indian  Manu. 

But  though  some  subjects  seem  to  point  to  the  creation,  in  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  perhaps  also  to  the  destruction  (as  well  as  to 
man's  future  punibhment)  of  the  world  by  fire,  there  are  few  direct 
indications  of  its  creation  beyond  some  mysterious  allusions  to  the 
agency  of  Pthah  (the  creator),  or  the  representation  of  Noum  (Kef), 
the  divine  spirit  passing  in  his  boat  "  on  the  waters,"  or  fashioning 
the  clay  un  a  potter's  wheel.  This  last  is  also  done  by  Pthah,  which 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  doctrine  of  Empedocles,  as  well  as 
with  the  notion  expressed  in  Genesis,  that  the  matter  already  existed 
"  without  form  and  void  "  (tohdo  oo  bohoo) ;  and  not  that  it  was  then 
for  the  first  time  called  into  existence.  For  (as  Mr.  Stuart  Poole 
Las  observed)  the  same  expression,  tohoo  oo  bohdo,  is  used  in  Jeremiah 
(iv.  23),  where  the  land  '*  without  form  and  void "  was  only 
"  desolate,"  not  destroyed  nor  brought  "  to  a  full  end  "  (v.  27),  but 
depopulated  and  deprived  of  light.     (Cp.  Ps.  civ.  30.} 

They  probably  had  a  notion  of  the  indefinite  period  that  inter- 
vened between  "  the  beginning  "  and  the  creation  of  man,  which  is 
in  accordance  with  the  Bible  account,  as  St  Gregory  ISazianzen 
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and  others  have  supposed,  and  which  seems  to  be  pointed  out  by 
the  Hebrew  text,  where  in  the  two  first  verses  the  past  tense  of  the 
verbs  ("  God  created "  (bard)  and  "  the  earth  was  without  form  ") 
is  used ;  while  in  the  3rd,  and  some  other  verses,  we  have  tamer 
("  says  "),  and  (bra  ("  creates  ")  ;  for  though  these  have  a  past  sense, 
that  construction  is  not  a  necessary  one,  and  the  verb  might  have 
been  placed  after,  instead  of  before,  the  noun,  as  in  the  2nd  verse. 
The  creation  of  plants  before  animals,  as  in  "  the  third  day "  of 
Genesis,  was  also  an  ancient,  perhaps  an  Egyptian,  belief;  and 
"  Empedocles  says  the  first  of  all  living  things  were  trees,  that 
sprang  from  the  earth  before  the  sun  expanded  itself."  (Coinp. 
Plut.  de  Plac.  Phil.  v.  c.  26.)  The  tradition  among  the  Hebrews  of 
the  world  having  been  created  in  autumn  was  borrowed  from  Egypt, 
to  which  climate  only  (as  Miss  F.  Gorbaux  has  shown)  the  idea 
that  autumn  was  the  period  of  the  world's  creation,  or  renewal, 
would  apply. — [G.  W."] 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

••  WHEN  MCERIS  WAS  KING,"  &c.—Chap.  13. 

1.  Rise  of  the  Nile  16  cubits.  2.  Differed  in  different  parts  of  Egypt.  3.  Oldest 
Nilometer.  4.  The  lowering  of  the  Nile  in  Ethiopia,  by  the  giving  way  of 
the  rocks  at  Silsilis.  5.  Ethiopia  affected  by  it,  but  not  Egypt  below 
Silsilis.  6.  Other  Nilometers  and  measurements.  7.  Length  of  the  Egyp- 
tian cubit. 

••  When  Maris  was  king"  says  Herodotus,  " the  Nik  overflowed  aU  Egypt  1. 
beiow  Memphis,  as  soon  as  it  rose  so  little  as  8  cubits  ;"  and  this,  be  adds, 
-was  not  900  years  before  his  visit,  when  it  required  1 5  or  16  cubits 
to  inundate  the  country.  But  the  1 6  figures  of  children  (or  cubits, 
Liucian.  Rhet.  Praec.  sec.  6)  on  the  statue  of  the  Nile  at  Rome  show 
that  it  rose  16  cubits  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  in  1720, 
16  cubits  were  still  cited  as  the  requisite  height  for  irrigating  the 
land  about  Memphis ;  and  the  same  has  continued  to  be  the  rise  of 
the  river  at  old  Cairo  to  this  day.  For  the  proportion  is  always 
kept  up  by  the  bed  of  the  river  rising  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the 
land  it  irrigates;  and  the  notion  of  Savary  and  others  that  the  Nile 
no  longer  floods  the  Delta,  is  proved  by  experience  to  be  quite 
erroneous.  This  also  dispels  the  gloomy  prognostications  of  Hero- 
dotus that  the  Kile  will  at  some  time  cease  to  inundate  the  land. 

The  Mekeeas  pillar  at  old  Cairo,  it  is  true,  is  calculated  to  contain  2, 
24  cubits,  but  this  number  merely  implies  "  completion ;"  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  M.  Coste  that  the  24  Cairene  cubits  are  only 
equal  to  about  16  or  16^  real  cubits.  The  height  of  the  inundation 
varies  of  course,  as  it  always  did,  in  different  parts  of  Egypt,  being 
about  40  feet  at  Asouan,  36  at  Thebes,  25  at  Cairo,  and  4  at  the 
Kosetta  and  Damietta  mouths ;  and  Plutarch  gives  28  cubits  as  the 
highest  rise  at  Elephantine,  15  at  Memphis,  and  7  at  Xois  and 
Mendes,  in  the  Delta  (de  Isid.  s.  43).  The  Nilometer  at  Ele- 
phantine is  the  one  seen  by  Strabo,  and  used  under  the  Empire,  as 
the  rise  of  the  Nile  is  recorded  there  in  the  35th  year  of  Augustus 
and  in  the  reigns  of  other  Emperors.  The  highest  remaining  scale 
is  27  cubits ;  but  it  has  no  record  of  the  inundation  at  that  height, 
though  Plutarch  speaks  of  28 ;  and  the  highest  recorded  there  is  of 
26  cubits,  4  palms,  and  1  digit.  This,  at  the  ratio  stated  by  Plutarch, 
would  give  little  more  than  14  at  Memphis;  but  Pliny  (v.  9)  says 
the  proper  rise  of  the  Nile  is  1 6  cubits,  and  the  highest  known  was 
of  18  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  which  was  extraordinary  and  cala- 
mitous. Ammianus  Marcellinus  (22),  in  the  time  of  Julian,  also 
says,  "  no  landed  proprietor  wishes  for  more  than  1 6  cubits."  The 
same  is  stated  by  El  Edrisi  and  other  Arab  writers.  (See  Mem. 
de  T Acad.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  333  to  377  :  M.  Eg.  W.,  p.  279  to  284 ;  and 
At  Eg.  W.,  vol.  iv.  p.  27  to  31.)    The  great  staircase  of  Elephantine 
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extends  far  above  the  highest  scale,  and  measures  59  feet,  and  with 
the  9  steps  of  the  lower  one,  the  total  from  the  base  is  nearly  69  feetT 
while  the  total  of  the  scales  that  remain  measures  only  about  21 
feet;  but  the  cubits,  27  (ke)  marked  on  the  highest,  answer  to  a 
height  of  46  feet  10£  inches,  which  shows  that  this  was  reckoned 
from  a  lower  level  than  the  base  of  the  lowest  staircase. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  the  change  from  the 
time  of  Mobits  to  Herodotus  could  not  have  been  what  he  sup- 
poses ;  and  that  the  full  rise  of  the  Nile  about  Memphis  was  always 
reckoned  at  16  cubits.  The  8  cubits  in  the  time  of  Moans  were 
either  calculated  from  a  different  level,  or  were  the  rise  of  the  river 
at  some  place  in  the  Delta  far  below  Memphis. 

3.  The  oldest  Nilometer,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  erected  at 
Memphis ;  and  on  the  rocks  at  Semneh,  above  the  second  cataract, 
are  some  curious  records  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile  during  the  reigns  of 
Amun-m-he  III.  and  other  kings  of  the  12th  dynasty,  which  show 
that  the  river  does  not  now  rise  there  within  26  feet  of  the  height 
indicated  in  those  inscriptions.  But  this  was  only  a  local  change, 
confined  to  Ethiopia,  and  the  small  tract  between  the  first  cataract 

4.  and  Silsilis ;  and  it  was  owing  to  a  giving  way  of  the  rocks  at 
Silsilis,  which  till  then  had  kept  up  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  a  much 
higher  level  south  of  that  point.  For  though  the  plains  of  Ethiopia 
were  left  without  the  benefit  of  the  annual  inundation,  no  effect 
was  produced  by  it  in  Egypt  north  of  Silsilis,  except  the  passing 
injury  done  to  the  land  just  below  that  place  by  the  sudden  rush  of 
water  at  the  moment  the  barrier  was  burst  through.  The  channel 
is  still  very  narrow  there,  being  only  1095  feet  broad ;  and  tradition 
pretends  that  the  navigation  was  in  old  times  impeded  by  a  chain 
thrown  across  it  by  a  king  of  the  country,  from  which  the  name  of 
Silsil  is  thought  to  be  derived.  But  though  silsili  signifies  a  "  chain  " 
in  Arabic,  the  name  of  Silsilis  was  known  long  before  the  Arabs 
occupied  Egypt ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  its  Coptic  appellation, 
Golgel,  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  catastrophe  that  occurred 
there,  and  point  to  an  earthquake  as  its  cause ;  or  from  a  similar 
word,  Golgdy  alluding  apparently  to  the  many  channels  worn  by  the 
cataracts  there,  or  to  the  breaking  away  of  the  rocks  at  the  time  of 
the  fell  of  the  barrier. 

5.  ^  The  change  in  the  level  of  the  Nile  was  disastrous  for  Ethiopia, 
since  it  left  the  plains  of  that  hitherto  well-irrigated  country  far 
above  the  reach  of  the  annual  inundation ;  and,  as  it  is  shown,  by 
the  position  of  caves  in  the  rocks  near  the  Nile,  and  by  the  founda- 
tion of  buildings  on  the  deposit,  to  have  happened  only  a  short  time 
before  the  accession  of  the  18th  dynasty,  it  is  singular  that  no  men- 
tion should  have  been  made  of  so  remarkable  an  occurrence  either 
by  Manetho  or  any  other  historian.  The  narrow  strip  of  land  in 
Nubia  and  Southern  Ethiopia,  as  well  as  the  broad  plains  of  Dongola. 
and  even  some  valleys  at  the  edge  of  the  eastern  desert,  are  covered 
with  this  ancient  deposit.  I  have  seen  water-worn  rocks  that  prove 
the  former  extent  of  the  annual  inundation  in  spots,  often  veiy  dis- 
tant from  the  banks ;  and  even  now  this  soil  is  capable  of  culti- 
vation, if  watered  by  artificial  irrigation.     Though  this  change  did 
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not  affect  Egypt  below  Silsilis,  it  is  not  impossible  tbat  tbe  measure- 
ments of  Mceris  may  apply  to  otber  observations  made  in  his  reign 
in  Egypt  also ;  and  tbe  discovery  of  tbe  name  of  Amun-m-he  III.  at 
tbe  Labyrinth  by  Dr.  Lepsius,  shows  that  this  was  at  least  one  of 
the  kings  to  whom  the  name  of  Moeris  was  ascribed.  (See  note  " 
on  ch.  13,  B.  ii.)  Other  measurements  are  mentioned  at  different  6. 
times  besides  tnose  tinder  Moeris  and  in  the  days  of  Herodotus. 
A  Nilometer  stood  at  Eileithyias  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies ;  there 
was  one  at  Memphis,  the  site  of  which  is  still  pointed  out  by  tradi- 
tion ;  that  of  Elephantine  remains  with  its  scales  and  inscriptions 
recording  the  rise  of  the  Nile  in  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  Emperors ; 
a  moveable  one  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Sarapis  at  Alex- 
andria till  the  time  of  Constantino,  and  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  a  Christian  church ;  the  Arabs  in  700  a.d.  erected  one  at  Helwan, 
which  gave  place  to  that  made,  about  715,  by  the  caliph  Suleyman 
in  the  Isle  of  Roda,  and  this  again  was  succeeded  by  the  "  Mekeeas  " 
of  Mamoon,  a.d.  815,  finished  in  860  by  Motawukkel-al- Allah,  which 
has  continued  to  be  the  government  Nilometer  to  the  present  day. 

The  length  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  cubit  and  its  parts  may  be  7. 
stated  as  follows : — 

Or  the  Kilometer  Of  Memphis, 

of  Elephantine,     according  to  Jomard. 

1  digit  or  dactylus     .     =  English  inches    0-7366  0*73115 

4     „     1  palm      .     .     =  „  2-9464  29247 

28     „     7     „     1  cubit     =  „  20-6250       ..    20-47291 


*»■>•*  »<*»»*»•     —  „ 


The  lengths  of  different  Egyptian  cubits  are : — 

Millimetres.  Eng.  inches. 
The  cubit  in  the  Turin  Museum,  according  to  my  measure- 

ment 522^  or  20-5730 

The  name,  according  to  Jomard       522jJ  or  20*5786 

Another        523    or  20-6180 

Another       524    or  20-6584 

Jomard's  cubit  of  Memphis,  mentioned  above  ....     520    or  20-4729 

Cubit  of  Elephantine  Nilometer,  according  to  Jomard       . .     527    or  20-7484 

The  same,  according  to  my  measurement      20*6250 

Part  of  a  cubit  found  by  me  on  a  stone  at  Asouan       about  .21*0000 

The  cubit,  according  to  Mr.  Perring's  calculation  at  the  Pyramids,  do.  20* 6280(f) 

Mr.  Harris*  oubit  from  Thebes 20-6500 

From  all  which  it  is  evident  that  they  are  the  same  measure,  and 
not  two  different  cubits;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
Egyptians  used  cubits  of  24,  28,  and  32  digits.1— [G.  W/| 


1  See  Ancient  Egyptians,  W.,  toI.  iv.  p.  31. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

■«  THEY  HAVE  TWO  QUITE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  WRITING,  ONE  OF 
WHICH  IS  CALLED  SACRED,  THE  OTHER  COMMON."— Chap.  36. 

1.  Hieratic  and  Demotic,  the  two  sorts  of  letters  written  from  right  to  left. 
2.  Hieroglyphics.  3.  Three  kinds  of  writing.  4.  Hieratic.  5.  Demotic,  or 
enchorial*  6.  The  three  characters.  7.  First  use  of  demotic.  8.  Of  sym- 
bolic hieroglyphics:  The  ikonographic.  9.  The  tropical.  10.  The  enigmatic 
11.  Symbolic  also  put  with  phonetic  hieroglyphics.  12.  Determinatives  after 
the  word,  or  name  of  an  object.  13.  Initial  letters  for  the  whole  words,  to 
be  called  limited  initial  signs.  14.  Distinct  from  other  "mixed  signs."  15. 
Syllabic  signs.  16.  Medial  vowel  placed  at  the  end  of  a  word.  17.  Earliest 
use  of  hieroglyphics.  18.  Mode  of  placing  hieroglyphics.  19.  First  letter  of 
a  word  taken  as  a  character.  20.  Determinative  signs.  21.  They  began  with 
representative  signs.  22.  The  plural  number.  23.  Abstract  ideas.  24.  Pho- 
netic system  found  necessary.  25.  Some  parts  of  the  verb.  26.  Negative 
sign.  27.  Invention  of  the  real  alphabetic  writing  Phoenician.  28.  Greek 
letters.  29.  Digamma  originally  written.  30.  Sinaitic  inscriptions  not  of  the 
Israelites.  31.  Tau  used  for  the  cross.  32.  Materials  used  for  writing  upon. 
33.  The  papyrus. 

1.  These  two  kinds  of  writing,  written,  as  he  says,  from  right  to  left, 
evidently  apply  to  the  hieratic  and  demotio  (or  enchorial) ;  for 
though  the  hieratic  was  derived  from  an  abbreviated  mode  of  writing 
hieroglyphics,  it  was  a  different  character ;  as  the  demotic  was  dis- 
tinct from  the  hieroglyphic  and  the  hieratic.  The  same  is  stated  by 
Diodorus  (i.  81),  who  says  "  the  children  of  the  priests  were  taught 
two  different  kinds  of  writing;"  •  .  .  .  "but  the  generality  of  the 
people  learn  only  from  their  parents,  or  relations,  what  is  required 
for  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  professions,  a  few  only  being  taught 
anything  of  literature,  and  those  principally  the  better  class  of  arti- 

2.  fleers."  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  consider  the  hieroglyphics  merely 
monumental ;  but  they  were  not  confined  to  monuments,  nor  to  sacred 
purposes*    Clemens  (Strom,  v.  p.  555)  more  correctly  reckons  three 

3.  kinds  of  writing :  1,  the  epistolographic ;  2,  the  hieratic,  or  sacer- 
dotal ;  3,  the  hieroglyphic,  which  was  an  ordinary  written  character 
like  the  other  two,  and  originally  the  only  one.  He  then  divides 
the  hieroglyphic  into,  1,  kyriohgic  (directly  expressed  by  the  first 
letter  or  initial  of  the  name  of  the  hierogtyphic  object),  and  2,  sym- 
bolic, which  was  either  directly  expressed  by  imitation,  or  written  by 
tropes,  or  altogether  alkgorically  by  certain  enigmas.  As  an  example  of 
the  kyriologic,  he  says  they  make  a  circle  to  represent  the  u  sun," 
and  44  a  crescent  for  the  moon,"  "  according  to  their  direct  form  ;" 
in  the  tropical  method  they  substitute  one  thing  for  another  which 
has  a  certain  resemblance  to  it.  It  is  therefore  suited  to  express 
the  praises  of  their  kings  in  theological  myths.  Of  the  third  or 
enigmatic   an  example  may  be  given  in  their  representing  the 
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planets  from  their  motion  by  serpents,  and  the  sun  by  a  beetle  (or 
more  properly  by  a  hawk). 

The  scheme  of  Clemens  may  be  thus  represented : — 


Egyptian  writing. 

I                                                                                                   1 
Kpbtolographfc.                                                                              Hieroglyphic. 

1 

1 
Kyriologk  (phonetic*  by  the  initial  letter*). 

Symbolic. 

1 

By  direct  imitation,  or  representation                        By  Tropee,  or  anaglyphic. 
ftonographfc,  or  Ideographic. 

1 
Allegoric, 

Enigmatic,  or 

Emblematic 

waaajwa 


„„„„  ••"!!!- 


Pnf<„  </>3f^^fip  5  Q<  vXH  X  ot Demt- 

when  the  demotic  first  came  into  use,  but  it  was  at  least  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Psammetichus  II.,  of  the  26th  dynasty ;  and  it  had 
therefore  long  been  employed  when  Herodotus  visited  Egypt  Soon 
after  its  invention  it  was  adopted  for  all  ordinary  purposes ;  it  was 
taught  as  part  of  an  Egyptian  education ;  and  after  it,  according  to 
Clemens,  they  learnt  the  hieratic,  and  lastly  the  hieroglyphic.  But 
VOL.  n.  s 


o. 


The  hferatiCy  which  was  derived  from  the  hieroglyphic,  was  in-  4. 
vented  at  least  as  early  as  the  9th  dynasty,  and  fell  into  disuse  when 
the  demotic  had  been  introduced.    It  consisted  of  phonetic,  and  also 
of  symbolic  signs.     It  was  written  from  right  to  left,  and  was  the 
character  used  by  the  priests  and  sacred  scribes,  whence  its  name. 

The  demotic  or  enchorial,  the  epistolographic  of  Clemens,  was  a 
simplified  form  of  the  hieratic,  and  a  nearer  approach  towards  the 
alphabetic  system ;  though  we  find  in  it  syllabic  and  some  ikono- 
graphio  or  ideographic  signs,  as  the  palm-branch  and  sun  for  "a 
year,"  with  others  (see  the  following  woodcut,  which  reads  "  the 
year  6,  the  month  Mesor6,  the  20th  day,"  or  "  the  6th  year,  the  20th 
day  of  the  fourth  month  of  the  waters,  of  King  Ptolemy  ") ;  and  the 
several  characters  still  amounted,  according  to  Brugsch,  to  275, 
including  ligatures  and  numerals,  or  perhaps  even  exceeded  that 
number.  Plutarch  is  therefore  wrong  in  limiting  the  number  of 
letters  in  the  Egyptian  alphabet  to  twenty-five  (de  Is.  s.  56).  One 
great  peculiarity  pointed  out  by  Brugsch  is  that  demotic  was  used 
for  the  vulgar  dialect,  and  is  therefore  more  correctly  called  demotic 
than  enchorial;  but  it  was  also  used  in  historical  papyri.  It  was  also 
invariably  written,  like  the  hieratic,  from  right  to  left. 

The  form  of  the  hieroglyphic,  the  hieratic,  and  the  demotic,  dif- 
fered more  in  some  characters  than  in  others,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
woodcut ;  where  the  transition  from  the  first  (sometimes  through 
the  second)  to  the  demotic  may  be  perceived.    It  is  not  quite  certain 
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this  gradation,  if  ever  observed,  could  only  have  been  in  later  times ; 
for  in  the  early  period,  before  the  epistolographio,  or  demotic,  was 
invented,  the  educated  Egyptians  must  either  have  learnt  the  hiero- 
glyphic, or  the  hieratic  character,  or  have  been  left  without  any 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  which  would  have  been  tanta- 
mount to  no  education  at  all ;  whereas  we  know  on  the  contrary 
that  hieroglyphics  were  commonly  understood  by  all  educated  per- 
sons. Many  too  learnt  hieroglyphics  to  whom  the  hieratic  was  not 
taught ;  nor  could  the  hieroglyphic  have  been  at  any  time  the  last 
they  learnt,  since  the  invention  of  the  hieratic  was  intended  to  en- 
able the  priests  to  possess  a  written  character  not  generally  known 
to  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians, 
g  In  symbolic  hieroglyphics,  1.  The  ikonographic,  representational,  or 
imitative  hieroglyphics,  are  those  that  present  the  objeot  itself,  as 

the  sun's  disc,  to  signify  the  "sun "  w  ;  the  crescent  J  to  signify  the 
"  moon ;"  a  male  and  female  figure  apply  to  man  and  unman  when  sepa- 
rate, and  signify  mankind  when  together,  as  in  this  group    itf^     J  » 

with  or  without  the  word  "rot"  ("mankind"). 
9.       2.  The  tropical  hieroglyphics  substitute  one  object  for  another. 

to  which  it  bears  an  analogy,  as  heaven  and  a  star      yr    for  "  night  ;" 

a  leg  in  a  trap  m  J  «  for  "  deceit ;"  a  pen  and  inkstand  (or  writer's 

palette)  tin   for  " writing"  " to  write,"  or  a  " scribe ;"  and  a  man 

breaking  his  own  head  with  an  axe,  or  a  club,  for  the  "  wicked" — suicide 
being  considered  the  most  wicked  action  of  a  man.  Again,  the  sun 
is  put  for  a  "  day ;"  and  the  moon  for  a  "  month  ;"  a  youth  with  his 


J 


finger  to  his  mouth      1\  for  a  "chud;"  a  man  armed  with  bow  and 

quiver,  a  "  soldier  "    Wp  ;  a  man  pouring  out.  a  libation  from  a  vase,  or 

merely  the  vase  itself  f        I    ,  a  "priest ;"  a  man  with  his  hands 

bound  behind  his  back,  "  a  captive  "    wjk  ;  the  ground-plan  of  a  house, 

a  "  temple "  or  a  "  house"   r^  ;  as  a  valve  signified  a  "  door ;"  the 

firmament,  or  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  studded  with  stars,  "  the  heaven  " 

pBBf ;  and  a  man  raising  his  hand,  and  calling  to  another,  was  the  ex- 
clamation "  oh"  and  the  vocative  "  o  "  (below,  p.  265).  An  egg  % 
signified  a  "child,"  or  "son;"  a  face  "before,"  or  a  "chief;"  and  a 
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lion's  fore-part  "the  beginning"  and  the  hind-quarter  "the  end"  as 
in  this  sentence,  £Z^  /*  CZZ2  **  fmk  "  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year,(and)  in  the  j~%  10  AJ_/!S  10    en<*  °f tno  J^ar." 

3.  The  enigmatic  put  an  emblematic  figure,  or  object,  in  lieu  of  the  one   1 0. 

intended  to  be  represented,  as  a  hawk  for  the  "  sun"  M,  ;  a  *ealeci 
figure  with  a  curved  beard  m  for  a  "  ^orf."  It  is'  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  between  tropical  and  enigmatic  hieroglyphics ;  as 
when  the  two  water-plants    I   I    are  put  for  the  "  upper  and  lower 

country"  being  emblems  of  the  two  districts  where  they  principally 
grew,  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  But  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
tropical  is  the  nearest  of  the  three  to  the  phonetic,  in  compass  and 
power  of  expression,  from  its  being  able  more  readily  to  express 
abstract  ideas  and  facts. 

These  three  kinds  of  what  Clemens  calls  symbolic  (or  more  pro-  11. 
perly  figure-hieroglyphics,  in  contradistinction  to  kyriologic,  phonetic,  . 
or  letter-hieroglyphics),  were  % either  used  alone,  or  in  company  with  the 
phonetically-written  word  they  represented.  Thus,  1.  the  word  Be, 
4<  sun,"  might  be  written  in  letters  only,  or  be  also  followed  by  the 
ikonograph  the  solar  disc  (which  if  alone  would  still  have  the  same 
meaning  ik,  "sun");  and  as  we  might  write  the  word  "horse," 
and  place  after  it  a  figure  of  that  animal,  they  did  the  same  after 

their  word  htr,  or  hthor,  "  horse  "  I  •— '  ^j*Wk  •  ®°  t°°  the  word 
"  moon,"  Aah,  or  Ioh,  was  followed  by  the  crescent,  LjLf        and 

rot  \JL%   "  mankind"  by  the  figure  of  a  man  and  woman.     Again, 

a  man  in  the  action  of  beating  was  placed  either  alone  or  after  the  verb 
to  beat,  "  hei,"  to  have  that  meaning.  In  these  cases  the  sign  so 
following  the  phonetic  word  has  been  called  a  determinative,  from  its  12. 
serving  to  determine  the  meaning  of  what  preceded  it.  2.  In  the 
same  manner  the  tropical  hieroglyphics  might  be  alone,  or  in  com- 
pany with  the  word  written  phonetically ;  and  the  expression  "  to 
write,"  shhai,  might  be  followed,  or  not,  by  its  tropical  hieroglyphic, 
the  "  pen  and  inkstand,"  as  its  determinative  sign ;  as  the  man  killing 
himself  might  be  preceded  by  the  word  sheft,  "  wicked."  3.  The 
emblematic  figure — a  hawk  signifying  the  "  sun  " — might  also  be  alone, 
or  after  the  name  u  Re"  written  phonetically,  as  a  determinative 
sign ;  and  as  a  general  rule  the  determinative  followed,  instead  of 
preceding  the  names,  in  which  it  differed  from  the  Chinese  and 
Assyrian  systems.  Determinatives  are  therefore  of  three  kinds, — 
ikonographic,  tropical,  and  enigmatic. 

S  2 
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This  union  of  both  phonetic  and  symbolic  hieroglyphics  is  com- 
monly adopted,  and  may  be  considered  the  remains  of  the  original 
pictorial  writing  combined  with  the  phonetic  system. 

Some  hieroglyphics  again  are  used  as  pure  ikonographs,  and  pho- 
netically also ;  as  the  plan  of  a  house,  which  with  a  line  added  to  it 

answers  for  the  letter  e,  in  ei  L  J  I  "  house,"  though  alone  it  also 

represented  a  "  house,"  or  "  abode." 

Some  which,  are  tropical  when  alone  are  phonetic  in  combination, 
as  the  sign  for  "  gold  "  noub  also  stands  for  the  letter  n. 

Some  too,  which  are  emblematic,  are  phonetic  in  words,  as  tito 
crocodile's  tail,  the  symbol  of  "  Egypt,"  when  combined  with  an 
owl  "  m,"  answers  to  "  kh  "  of  the  word  khemi  "  Egypt,"  as  well  as 
of  khame  or  home  "  black."     In  these  cases  they  are  the  initial  letters 

13.  of  the  words  they  represent ;  so  the  guitar  (or  naU)  signifies  "good" 

whether  standing  alone     T   ,  or  as  the  initial  of  the  word  nofr 
"  good  "  1  ;  and  the  tau,  or  crux  ansata,  signifies  "  life  "  (or 

0  yww 

written  phonetically  in  full  Tr  ^     onkh>  or  ankh.     But  these  are 

only  used,  each  for  its  own  particular  word,  and  do  not  stand  for  n, 
or  o  in  any  other.  Moreover,  they  cannot  be  called  ikonographic  ; 
otherwise  the  guitar  would  sometimes  signify  what  it  represents — 
a  "  guitar ; "  nor  can  they  be  called  determinatives,  not  being  used 
to  follow  and  determine  the  sense  of  the  word,  but  forming  part  of 
it  when  written  phonetically.  Nor  can  they  be  classed  among  the 
simple  phonetic  characters,  as  they  are  only  used  in  their  own 
words  of  which  they  are  the  first  letter,  and  not  in  any  others  where 
the  same  letter  occurs.  Of  the  same  kind  is  the  "  stand,"  or  barred 
emblem  of  stability,  which  with  a  hand  signifies  1 1  *'  to  establish," 
and  which  is  not  employed  for  t  in  other  words.  These  may  be 
called  limited  initial  signs. 

14.  They  may  also  be  distinguished  as  specific  signs,  while  others  em- 
ployed for  any  words  are  generic.  They  have  been  called  "  mixed 
signs  "  together  with  many  others,  some  of  which,  however,  are  of 
a  different  kind,  and  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  distinct  order ;  as  the 
human  head  with  the  mat  and  two  lines  reading  dpe\  "head,"  or 
"  upon ; "  for  this  is  both  ikonographic  and  phonetic.  It  stands  for 
a  "  head  "  as  well  as  for  the  letter  a,  and  differs  therefore  from  the 
guitar  and  others  of  limited  force.  This  remark  applies  also  to 
others  that  have  been  ranked  among  "  mixed  signs." 

1 5.  Besides  the  employment  of  one  or  more  single  signs  for  a  letter, 
there  were  some  which  stood  for  words  of  one  syllable,  in  this 
manner:  a  sign  which  was  followed  by  one  particular  vowel,  or 
consonant,  forming  the  word,  was  frequently  placed  alone  (without 
its  complement)  for  the  whole  monosyllable:  thus  the  hoe  "M" 
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often  stood  for^  mer  (or  mar),  without  the  mouth  representing  the  r  ; 
and  the  spiked  stand  "  M  "  stood  for  the  whole  or  monosyllabic  word 
men,  without  the  zigzag  "  n,"  that  sometimes  follows  to  complete  it ; 
and  in  mes  "  born '  the  first  sign  answering  to  *'  m  "  was  put  alone 
for  the  whole  word  without  the  complementary  "  s." 

The  Egyptians  had  also  a  singular  mode  of  placing  a  sign,  repre-  16. 
aenting  a  medial  vowel,  after  the  consonant  it  preceded  in  the 
word ;  thus,  for  Aan  they  wrote  ana ;  for  Khons,  Ehnso  ;  Canana  for 
Canaan,  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  exact  vowel  is 
rarely  certain,  as  we  are  obliged  to  supply  those  that  are  unex- 
pressed ;  and  in  Coptic  they  are  so  changeable  as  to  give  us  little 
help,  Sometimes,  too,  the  consonant  beginning  a  word  was  doubled, 
as  Ssay  for  Sa,  or  Seas.    (Perhaps  also  in  Ssiris  for  Osiris.) 

In  hieroglyphics  of  the  earliest  periods  there  were  fewer  phonetic 
characters  than  in  after  ages,  being  nearer  to  the  original  picture- 
writing.  The  number  of  signs  also  varied  at  different  times ;  but 
they  may  be  reckoned  at  from  900  to  1000. 

The  period  when  hieroglyphics,  the  oldest  Egyptian  characters,  17. 
were  first  used,  is  uncertain.  They  are  found  in  the  Oreat  Pyramid 
of  the  time  of  the  4th  dynasty,  and  had  evidently  been  invented 
long  before,  having  already  assumed  a  cursive  style.  This  shows 
them  to  be  far  older  than  any  other  known  writing;  and  the 
written  documents  of  the  ancient  languages  of  Asia,  the  Sanscrit 
and  the  Zend,  are  of  a  recent  time  compared  with  those  of  Egypt, 
even  if  the  date  of  the  Rig  Veda  in  the  15th  century  B.C.  be  proved. 
Manetho  shows  that  the  invention  of  writing  was  known  in  the 
reign  of  Athdthis  (the  son  and  successor  of  Menes),  the  second  king 
of  Egypt,  when  he  ascribes  to  him  the  writing  of  the  anatomical 
books;  and  tradition  assigned  to  it  a  still  earlier  origin.  At  all 
events  hieroglyphics,  and  the  use  of  the  papyrus,  with  the  usual 
reed  pen,  are  shown  to  have  been  common  when  the  pyramids 
were  built ;  and  their  style  in  the  sculptures  proves  that  they  were 
then  a  very  old  invention. 

Various  new  characters  were  added  at  subsequent  periods,  and  a 
still  greater  number  were  introduced  under  the  Ptolemies  and 
Caesars,  which  are  not  found  on  the  early  monuments;  some,  again, 
of  the  older  times  fell  into  disuse. 

AH  hieroglyphics,  including  the  linear  kind,  or  running  hand   i84 
above  mentioned,  were  written  from  right  to  left,  from  left  to  right, 
or  in  vertical  columns  (like  Chinese),  according  to  the  space  it  was 
to  fiH;  and  the  mode  of  reading  it  was  towards  the  faces  of  the 


animals,  or  figures.     Thus  ^    7PKI  "  Pliran' the  ™gWyi"  and 

^fc*  ^^  "his  son  who  loves  him,"  read  from  left  to  right; 

but  if  they  faced  the  other  way  they  would  read  from  right  to  left ; 
as  in  the  previous  woodcut  of  section  6.  This  is  a  general  rule,  to 
which  there  are  very  few  exceptions. 

The  mode  of  forming  the  characters  or  phonetic  signs  was  by  19. 
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taking  the  first  letter  of  the  name  of  those  objects  selected  to  be  the 
representatives  of  each  sound,  thus :  the  name  of  an  eagle,  Akhom, 
began  with  ihe  sound  a,  and  that  bird  was  taken  as  the  sign  for  that 
letter;  an  owl  was  chosen  to  represent  an  m,  because  it  was  the 
initial  of  Moidag,  the  name  of  that  bird ;  and  others  in  like  manner ; 
which  may  possibly  explain  the  expression  of  Clemens,  ra  xpHra 
oToixita,  "  the  first  letters,"  in  opposition  to  symbolic  signs.  This 
use  of  the  first  letters  of  words  necessarily  led  to  the  adoption  of 
many  signs  for  the  same  character,  and  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet 
was  consequently  very  large.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed 
that  all  the  signs  for  one  letter  were  employed  indiscriminately : 
the  Egyptians  confined  themselves  to  particular  hieroglyphics  in 

writing  certain  words;  thus  Amun  was  written  ^^^^  though  ^— — 

would  stand  equally  well  for  the  mere  letters  a,  m,  n.     Again,  onkk, 
44  life,"  and  many  others,  are  always  written  with  the  same  characters, 

so  that  the  initial  HH    alone  stands  for  the  entire  word ;  and  if 


t 


are  both  used  for  mm,  or  meri,  "  loved,"  and  other 


letters  have  their  synonyms,  these  variations  are  very  limited,  and 
are  adopted  with  great  discretion,  though  greater  latitude  is  allowed 
in  the  names  of  foreign  people.  Each  sign  has  even  been  thought 
to  have  its  own  inherent  vowel. 
20.  Besides  the  restricted  use  of  synonymous  signs,  another  very  im- 
portant index  was  adopted  for  separating  words,  and  for  pointing 
out  their  sense.  This  was  the  determinative  sign  already  mentioned, 
which  was  a  figure  of  the  object  itself  following  the  phonetic  word. 
A  particular  determinative  of  kind  was  also  given  to  objects  belong- 
ing to  a  collective  genus,  as  the  skin  and  tail    JR   of  an  animal, 

44  bas"  following  a  word,  denoted  some  "  beast,"  thus  I g  I|^» 


Una,  signified  an  " ape."  But  the  skin,  " has"  also  stood  for  the 
word  "  skin"  and  it  was  therefore  a  specific  as  well  as  a  generic  de- 
terminative ;  and  it  was  also  a  determinative  of  the  God  "  Besa" 
They  also  occasionally  accompanied  a  word  by  another  determi- 
native sign  having  the  same  sound ;  as  the  goose  after  the  name  of 
Apis ;  or  the  stone,  "  st"  that  followed  the  name  of  the  god  Set  or 
Seth;  &c. 

A  group  accompanied  by  a  sign  signifying  "  land  "    fA  ,  pointed 

out  some  district  or  town  of  Egypt ;  as  another  indicative  of  a  At77y 
country  ^  *  *  stood  for  " foreign  land ;"  and  a  Zui6  or  tootA,  /  was  the 


determinative  of  a  4< region"    Several  expletives  were  also  used  for 
various  purposes ;  some  as  tacit  signs  being  placed  after  substan- 
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tives,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  as  the  papyrus  roll,  ^"j»f™»  ,  and 
others  denoting  verbs  of  action,  dec. 

In  the  formation  of  this  written  language  the  Egyptians  began  21. 
with  what  is  the  oldest  form  of  writing,  representational  signs. 
The  alphabetic  system  was  a  later  invention,  which  grew  out  of 
picture-writing ;  for,  as  drawing  is  older  than  writing,  so  picture- 
writing  is  older  than  alphabetic  characters,  and,  as  Bacon  justly 
observes,  "  hieroglyphics  preceded  letters."  But  the  Egyptians  in 
their  representational  signs,  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  simple 
delineation  of  the  object,  merely  in  order  to  signify  itself;  this 
would  not  have  given  them  a  written  language ;  they  went  farther, 
and  represented  ideas  also,  for  two  legs  not  only  signified  what  they 
represented,  but  implied  the  notion  of  "  walking,"  or  "  motion ; " 
and  the  former  meaning  might  be  pointed  out  by  a  particular* mark, 
which  showed  that  the  object  was  to  be  taken  in  a  positive  sense  : 


thus   -^  signified  "  walking,"  but  ■   A     was  read  "  legs,"  which, 

in  older  times,  was  made  by  two  separate  legs ;  and  a  buU  signified 
"strong,"  but  when  followed  by  a  half-circle  and  a  line,  it  read 
simply  "  a  bull." 

The  plural  number  was  marked  by  the  same  object  thrice  re-r  22. 

peated,  as  |  "  God,"  |^  '*  Gods,"  or  by  three  lines  following 
it,     JJ    ;  but  the  Egyptians  had  no  dual.    (Of  their  mode  of  writing 

numbers,  see  n.  *  on  ch.  36,  B.  ii.)  A  circle  or  sieve,  with  two  short 
lines  within  or  below  it,  signified  " twice"  ^  .     The  female  sign 

was  a  small  half-circle  em  after  the  word  (whether  singular  or 
plural)  :  thus  an  egg  or  a  goose,  signifying  a  u  son"  when  followed  by 
a  half-circle,  read  "  daughter." 

By  certain  combinations  they  portrayed  an  abstract  idea,  and  a  23. 
verb  of  action  was  indicated  by  the  phonetic  characters  that  formed 
it  being   followed    by    an    object   representing   the    action:    as 


u 


*  ■  • 

!     *       , 


"  rimt,"  with  an  eye  and  tears  flowing  from  it,  sig- 
nified "  (to)  weep"  as  well  as  "weeping"  or  "lamentation;"  the  word 


mcwnkk,  followed  by  a  mallet  *****  implied  M  0°)  ^ork"  or  "build" 
or  any  "  work ; "  ou6n,  followed  by  the  valve  of  a  door,  was  "  (to)  open? 
,  though  this  hare  and  zigzag  line  without  the  valve  would 


be  a  tense  of  the  verb  M  to  be." 

Sometimes  the  phonetic  word  was  omitted,  and  the  determinative 
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sign  alone  portrayed  the  idea,  as  a  pair  of  eyes  signified  u  to  see"  (with- 
out the  word  meio) ;  a  cerastes  snake  going  into  a  hole  signified  "  to  enter" 
as  its  reversed  position  meant  "  to  come  out ; "  and  many  others  of  a 
similar  kind.  It  sometimes  happened  (as  in  other  languages)  that 
the  same  name  applied  to  two  different  objects,  and  then  the  same 
hieroglyphic  stood  for  both,  as  ^^^  neb  for  "  lord,"  and  when,  "  all ; " 
tri  signified  an  "  eye "  and  "  to  make ; "  and,  as  Dr.  Young  says, 
however  much  Warburton's  indignation  might  be  excited  by  this 
child's  system,  it  is,  after  all,  only  one  of  the  simple  processes 
through  which  a  written  language  may  very  naturally  be  supposed 
to  advance  towards  a  more  perfect  development.  Emblems  were 
also  extensively  employed :  as  the  asp  signified  a  Goddess ;  the 
crowns  of  upper  and  lower  Egypt  the  dominion  of  those  two  districts ; 
and  several  of  the  Gods  were  known  by  the  peculiar  emblems 
chosen  to  represent  them, — the  ibis  or  the  cynocephalus  being  put 
for  the  God  Thoth;  a  square-eared  fabulous  animal  for  Seth  or 
Typhon ;  the  hawk  for  Be  and  Horus ;  the  jackal  for  Anubis ;  and 
others. 
24.  But  however  ingeniously  numerous  signs  were  introduced  to 
complete  the  sense,  their  mode  of  expressing  abstract  ideas  was  very 
imperfect ;  and  another  step  was  required  beyond  the  use  of  homo- 
phonous  words,  emblems,  and  positive  representations  of  objects. 
This  was  the  invention  of  the  phonetic  system  already  noticed  (p. 
261),  which  was  evidently  allied  to  the  adoption  of  words  of  the  same 
sound,  the  initial  being  taken  instead  of  the  whole  word.  Thus, 
when  the  names  of  objects  began  with  a  similar  sound,  either  of 

them  stood  for  the  same  letter :  as  ^k     and  ^      -  for  m  ;  a  hoe 


X 


and  a  tank  of  water  for  m  ;    )\  siou,  "  a  star; "  a  goose,  sen,  for  s,  &c. 

Here,  as  already  shown, is  the  germ  of  alphabetic  writing;  and  that 
a  similar  picture-writing  was  the  origin  of  the  Phoenician  and  the 
Hebrew,  is  proved  by  the  latter  having  retained  the  names  of  the 
objects  after  their  form  could  no  longer  be  traced ;  aleph,  beth,  and 
gimel,  signifying  the  "  bull "  (u  chief,"  or  M  head  "),  the  "  house,"  and 
the  "camel."  The  names  of  these  are  also  traced  in  the  alpha, 
beta,  gamma  of  the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  their  letters  from  the 
Phoenicians. 
25.  It  is  not  possible  in  so  short  a  space  to  give  even  a  summary  of 
the  grammar  of  hieroglyphics ;  for  this  I  must  refer  to  Champol- 
lion's  Grammaire  Egyptienne ;  and  I  shall  merely  observe  that,  1st, 
in  combining  the  pronouns  with  a  verb,  a  sitting  figure  of  a  man 
(or  of  a  woman,  or  of  a  king)  for  "  I "  (or  a  small  vertical  line,  or 
)a  reed-head,  before  the  verb),  a  basket  with  a  ring  for  "  thou,"  a 
cerastes  for  "he,"  the  bolt,  or  broken  line,  ("*")  for  "she,"  and 


others,  followed  the  verb,  in  this  manner : —  V  »      I    "  I  say ; "  or 
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■^J  " I  give  ;n  •=*M       u  thou  sayest ;  "     *3»-l 


"he 


^y8 ;  n    mss^l    "  *^e  8aV8 ; "      S/   ^  "  tte  tins  ^y8 ;  " 


"  we  say ; n      ^^    \  "  you  say ;"     ^.44.^  \  **  they  say  ;" 

...  AAM(%%  A/VVW\ 

1,1  III  MUM 

and  these  same  signs  are  also  put  for  the  various  cases  of  the  per 
sonal  and  possessive  pronouns,  wherever  they  are  required. 
2nd.  The  perfect  tense  is  marked  by  n  after  the  verb,  and  before 

t 

the  pronouns :  thus    v  "he  makes "  becomes  /w\a/v\  " he 


made,"  or  u  he  has  made ; "  and  the  mode  of  expressing  the  passive 


is  by  adding  tou :  thus    Mil  II  mes*  "  born,"  becomes 


mestou-f,  or  mewut-f,  "  he  was  born  "  (natus  est). 
We  also  find  mesntou-f  (natus  erat,  or  fuerat). 
3rd.  The  future  is  formed  by  the  auxiliary  verb  ao  (or  au\  "  to 

be,"  followed  by  the  mouth  -O  r    I  VVf^  ^^    "  for » " 


Wft 


as  a  I  am  for  to  make,"  or  "  I  will  make.*9    M.  de  Rouge  also  shows 
that  the  future  is  formed  by  prefixing  tu  to  the  root. 
4th.  The  imperative  mood  is  marked  by  the  interjection  "  Oh," 


a  figure  holding  forth  one  arm  in  the  act  of  calling,  Jkl   or  ^7 


Gl)fcNr& 


the  word  "  hoi "    n  ^L  II  ^^,  or  by  the         Jl^    word  ma. 


*  Mas  is  "  son  "  in  Berber ;  and  perhaps  in  Numidian,  ss  in  llssioiss*, 
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5th.  In  the  subjunctive  the  verb  immediately  follows  a  tense  of 
the  verb    "to  give/'   as  (Osiris)  "give  thou  that  I  may   see" 

;  or  the  verb  is  preceded  by  n,  "  for," 


"  that,"  as     -      ***  u  that  thou  mayest  see." 


6th.   In    the    optative   the   verb    is   preceded    by    the   word 
*  J  ||   *""• 
"^■E  1 1       7*k'  ^e  u^itiw  is  formed  by  prefixing  er  to 
_^J%k  ^  ™   the  root. 

8th.  The  participle  present  is  generally  determined  by  a  cerastes 
following  it,  or  by  a  bolt,  or  broken  line  (u  b  "),  for  a  female ;  and 


the  same  is  expressed  by  nt,  "  who : "  as  \tt       "  who 


<$  or     \l 
III         Ju\ 


saves,"  or  "  saving "  (saviour) ;  the  plural  by  *•  u n 

III 
instead  of  "  seru"    The  participle  past  is  formed  by  adding  M  out " 

or  u  tou  "    i&  ^  :  as  TT  "    "  established." 


9—ff 


26.  9th.  The  negative  sign  is  a  pair  of  extended  arms  with  the  palms 
of  the  hands  downwards  tj   A   gt  preceding  the  verb. 

From  this  may  also  be  seen  how  the  phonetic  letters  were  used ; 
but  even  after  their  introduction  the  old  representational  picture- 
writing  was  not  abandoned ;  the  names  of  objects,  though  written 
'  phonetically,  were  often  followed,  as  already  shown,  by  the  object 
itself;  and  though  they  had  made  the  first  step  towards  alphabetic 
writing,  they  never  adopted  that  system  which  requires  each  letter 
to  have  only  one  sign  to  represent  it ;  and  it  was  not  till  Christianity 
introduced  the  Coptic,  which  was  a  compound  of  Egyptian  and 
Greek,  that  pure  alphabetic  writing  became  practised  in  Egypt 

27.  It  has  long  been  a  question  what  people  first  invented  alphabetic 
writing.  Pliny  says,  "  Ipsa  gens  Phoenicum  in  gloria  magna  litera- 
rum  inventionis  "  (v.  12) ;  and  Quintus  Curtius  gives  the  honour  to 
the  Tynans;  Diodorus  to  the  Syrians;  and  Berosus,  according  to 
Polyhistor,  makes  Oannes  teach  it,  with  every  kind  of  art  and 
science,  to  the  Babylonians  (Eusebius,  Chron.  v.  8) ;  all  of  which 
point  to  the  same  Phoenician  origin.  And  if  the  Egyptians  called 
themselves  the  inventors  (Tacitus,  Ann.  xi.  14),  and  ascribed  them 
to  Menon  (as  Pliny  says,  fifteen  years  before  Phoroneus,  the  oldest 
king  of  Greece,  vii.  56),  the  claim  of  real  alphabetic  writing  is  cer- 
tainly in  favour  of  the  Phoenicians,  to  whom  also  so  many  people 
are  indebted  for  it,  including  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  through 
them  those  of  modern  Europe.  For  while  the  Egyptians,  in  the 
hieroglyphic  and  hieratic,  had  (upwards  of  2500  years  before  our 
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era)  the  first  germ  of  the  alphabetic  system,  the  Phoenicians,  a  highly 
practical  people,  first  struck  out  the  idea  of  a  simple  and  regular 
alphabet.  It  was  to  the  old  Egyptian  mixed  plan  what  printing  was 
to  the  previous  restricted  use  of  signets  and  occasional  combinations 
of  letters  employed  for  stamping  some  documents ;  it  was  a  new  and 
perfect  process ;  and  if  Phoenicia,  under  the  fabled  name  of  Cadmus 
("the  East"),  imparted  letters  to  Greece  (Herod,  v.  58),  this  was 
long  before  Egypt  adopted  (about  the  7th  century  B.C.)  the  more 
perfect  mode  of  using  one  character  for  a  letter  in  the  demotic 
writing.  It  is  singular,  too,  that  the  Greeks  imitated  the  Phoenicians 
in  writing  from  right  to  left  (a  Semitic  custom  differing  from  the 
Sanscrit  and  some  others  in  Asia),  and  afterwards  changed  it  to  a 
contrary  direction,  as  in  modern  Europe ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
Egyptians  decided  at  last  to  confine  themselves  to  that  mode  of 
writing  from  right  to  left  from  their  constant  intercourse  with  their 
Semitic  neighbours.  The  transition  from  the  Phoenician  to  the 
Greek  may  be  readily  perceived  in  the  old  archaic  writing.  (See 
next  page,  and  on  Cadmus  see  note l  on  oh.  44.) 

Pliny  (vii.  56)  says,  "  Cadmus  brought  sixteen  letters  from  Phoe-  28, 
nicia  into  Greece,  to  which  Palamedes,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  added  four  more— 6,  Sf  ♦,  X ;  and  Simonides  afterwards  intro- 
duced four — Z,  H,  ¥,  O.  Aristotle  thinks  there  were  of  old  eighteen 
—A,  B,  T,  l,  E,  Z,  I,  K,  A,  M,  N,  O,  H,  P,  2,  T,  Y,  4>,  and  that  0,  X 
were  added  by  Epicharmus  rather  than  by  Palamedes ;  but  his  * 
should  rather  be  the  Q  or  Q  of  ancient  Greek.  Anticlides  states 
that  "  fifteen  years  before  Phoroneus,  the  first  king  of  Greece,  a 

certain  Menon,  in  Egypt,  invented  letters, but  it  appears  that 

tKey  were  always  used.  The  first  who  brought  them  into  Latium 
were  the  Pelasgi."  Eusebius  (Chron.  i.  13)  says,  u  Palamedes  in- 
vented the  first  sixteen  letters— A,  B, I\  A,  E,  I,  K,  A,  M,  N,  O,  H,  P,  I,  T, 
Y,  to  which  Cadmus  of  Miletus  added  three  others — G,  $,  X ;  Simo- 
nides of  Cos  two — H,  O ;  and  Epicharmus  of  Syracuse  three  more — 
Z,  &,  ¥,  which  completed  the  twenty-four."  But  they  all  forget 
that  the  aspirate  and  digamma,  H  and  F,  were  among  the  original 
letters ;  and  the  double  letters  and  long  vowels  were  indicated  (as 
at  Abooedmbel)  long  before  the  age  of  Simonides.  The  Etruscans 
had  Z,  8,  *,  X,  and  no  X,  ¥ ;  and  they  never  added  H,  Q.  (See 
note  ■  on  ch.  30.) 

It  is  still  uncertain  when  the  Greeks  first  used  letters ;  but  the  29. 
absence  of  the  written  iEolic  digamma  in  Homer  is  no  proof  that  it 
ceased  to  be  employed  when  the  Iliad  was  first  written,  since 
numerous  inscriptions  dating  long  after  this  introduce  the  digamma. 
The  style  varied  slightly  in  various  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
at  the  same  time.  Even  if  letters  were  used  so  soon  by  the  Assy- 
nans,  as  Pliny  thinks  ("literas  semper  arbitror  Assyrias  fuisse," 
vii.  56),  they  could  not  have  been  the  origin  of  those  in  Greece. 

Indeed  he  adds, "  alii  apud  JEgyptios, alii  apud  Syrios, 

repertas  volunt ; "  and  it  was  the  "  Syrians  "  (ie.  Phoenicians)  who 
had  a  real  alphabet.*    Nor  is  there  any 'evidence  of  the  characters  so 

*  The  writings  of  Moses  date  at  latest    the  Phoenician  letters  were  probably  much 
n  the  end  of  the  15th  century  B.C.,  and    older;  so  that  alphabetic  characters  were 
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HEBRER 
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14 
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to 
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^ 
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© 
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n 
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2 

VT 
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IN     CREEK 

-5 
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(See  note*  on  ch.  30,  and  note  4  ch.  36,  B.  ii. ;  aod  on  ch.  59,  B.  v.) 
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much  like  Hebrew  found  in  Assyria  having  been  used  at  a  very 
remote  period.  Warbnrton  (Div.  Leg.  vol.  ii.  b.  iv.  s.  4)  thinks 
41  that  Moses  brought  letters  with  the  rest  of  his  learning  from 
Egypt ; "  but  the  old  Hebrew  character  was  the  Samaritan,  which 
was  closely  allied  to  the  Phoenician,  and  evidently  borrowed  from  it ; 
and  that  too  before  the  Egyptians  had  purely  alphabetic  writing. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  the  so-called  Sinaltic  inscriptions  were  30. 
written  by  the  Israelites,  and  were  the  earliest  existing  instance  of 
alphabetic  writing ;  but  we  are  not  on  that  account  justified  in  coming 
to  such  a  conclusion ;  and  to  show  how  unwarranted  it  is,  I  need 
only  say  that  I  have  found  them  (beginning  too  with  the  same  word 
so  common  in  those  at  Mount  Sinai)  on  the  western,  or  Egyptian, 
side  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  watering-place  of  Aboo-Durrag ;  and 
they  appear  also  at  W.  Umihummerana  (in  the  Wady  Arraba),  at 
Wady  Dth&hal  (in  lat.  28°  40'),  and  at  the  port  of  E'Gimsheh  (near 
Gebel  ETZayt,  opposite  Ras  Mohammed).  They  must  therefore  have 
been  of  a  people  who  navigated  the  Red  Sea,  and  who  frequented 
the  wells  on  the  coast.  This  was  long  after  the  era  of  the  Exodus ; 
and  the  presence  of  crosses,  and  of  the  Egyptian  Tau,  in  some  of  31- 
those  at  Mount  Sinai,  argues  that  they  were  of  a  Christian  age ;  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Ton  as  a  cross  is  shown,  by  its  heading  the  nu- 
merous Christian  inscriptions  at  the  Great  Oasis,  to  have  been  at  one 
time  very  general  in  this  part  of  the  East. 

Various  materials  were  employed  for  writing  upon,  at  different  32. 
times,  and  in  different  countries.     Among  them  were  leaves,  pith, 
and  bark  of  trees,  used  at  the  present  day  (whence  liber  and  charta), 
papyrus  or  byblus  (whence  Bible),  cloth,  bones,  skins,  leather,  stones, 
pottery,  metal,  wax-tablets,  and  other  substances. 

The  Greek  name  Zuflioa  applied  to  skins  used  for  writing  upon, 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Persians  also  (Diod.  ii.  32),  has  been,  as 
Major  Rennell  ingeniously  supposes,  the  origin  of  the  Persian  and 
Arabic  word  "defter,"  applied  to  an  "account,"  or  "memorandum- 
book."  Parchment  was  invented  about  250  B.C.  by  Eumenes,  king 
of  Pergamus  (whence  its  name),  who,  wishing  to  emulate  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  was  unable  to  obtain  papyrus  paper  through  the 
jealousy  of  the  Ptolemies.  These  Pergamena,  the  Roman  membrana, 
were  either  skins  of  sheep,  or  of  calves  (vitulina,  vellum).  Pliny  is 
wrong  in  supposing  the  papyrus  was  not  used  till  the  age  of  Alex-  33. 
ander;  being  common  (together  with  the  reed  pen,  palette,  and 
other  implements  of  later  Egyptian  scribes)  in  the  time  of  the  oldest 
Pharaohs,  at  least  as  early  as  the  3rd  and  4th  dynasty ;  he  is  equally 
so  in  saying  that  when  Homer  wrote,  Egypt  was  not  all  firm  land ; 
that  the  papyrus  was  confined  to  the  Sebenny  tic  nome ;  and  that 
the  land  was  afterwards  raised;  making  the  usual  mistake  about 
Pharos  (see  note  4  on  ch.  5,  Book  ii.).     Of  old,  he  says,  "  men  wrote 


ud  upwards  of  1500  years  B.C.    TheArian  as  in  the  later  Greek,  to  suit  the  direction 

writings  are  later  ^han  this ;  and  Sanscrit,  of  the  words.     In  Zend  the  letters  face  to 

from  its  letters  facing  to  the  left,  while  the  the  left,  as  the  words  do ;  and  some  of  them 

*°rds  are  written  from  left  to  right,  gives  appear  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  Phoenician 

an  evidence  of  its  having  borrowed  letters  characters, 
from  a  Semitic  source.    They  are  not  turned, 
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on  leaves  of  palms  and  other  trees  "  (as  now  in  Birmah,  and  other 
countries),  "afterwards  public  records  on  lead,  and  private  on  linen 
and  wax;"  but  all  this  was  long  after  the  papyrus  was  used  in 
Egypt.  He  also  describes  the  process  of  making  the  papyrus  (xiii. 
11),  and  adds  (xiii.  12),  "the  largest  in  old  times  was  the  Hieratic 
(for  holy  purposes) ;  afterwards  the  best  was  called  Augustan,  the 
second  Livian,  the  Hieratic  being  the  third ;  and  the  next  was  the 
Amphitheatrio  (from  the  place  where  made).  Fannius  at  Borne 
made  an  improved  kind,  called  Fannian,  that  not  passing  through 
his  hands  being  still  styled  Amphitheatric ;  and  next  was  the  Saitic, 
a  common  kind  from  inferior  stalks.  The  Teniotic,  from  the  part 
nearest  the  rind,  sold  for  weight,  not  for  goodness ;  and  the  Empo- 
retic  of  shops,  for  packing,  not  for  writing  upon.  The  outside  was 
only  fit  for  ropes,  and  that  only  if  kept  wet.  .  .  .  The  breadth  of 
the  best  is  now  13  fingers  (about  9}  inches)  broad;  the  Hieratic 
two  less,  the  Fannian  10,  the  Amphitheatric  9,  the  Saitic  less,  and 
the  Emporetio  (used  for  business)  not  above  6.  In  paper,  four 
things  must  be  looked  to,  fineness,  compactness,  whiteness,  and 
smoothness.  Claudius  Csesar  altered  the  Augustan,  being  thin  and 
not  bearing  the  pen,  the  ink  too  appearing  through  it  He  added  a 
second  layer  in  thickness,  and  made  the  breadth  a  foot  and  1±  foot, 
or  a  cubit.  ...  It  is  made  smooth  or  polished  with  a  (boarV)  tooth, 
or  a  shell."  But  some  sheets  of  papyrus  were  much  larger  than  the 
best  of  Roman  time ;  the  Turin  papyrus  of  kings  was  at  least  14£ 
inches  in  breadth,  which  was  of  the  early  age  of  the  Great  Remeses  ; 
and  I  have  seen  one  of  17  and  another  of  18  inches,  of  the  time  of 
the  19th  dynasty.  (See  At.  Eg.  W.,  vol.  iii.  61,  and  146  to  151, 
185;  see  n. 4  ch.  36,  and  n.  '  ch.  92,  Book  ii.)— \G.  W.] 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


"  GYMNASTIC  CONTESTS/'— Chap.  9t. 

1.  Gymnastic  contests.     2.  Game  of  ball.     3.  Thimble-rig  and  other  games. 
4.  Mom  and  draughts.    5.  Pieces  for  draughts.    6.  Dice.    7.  Other  games. 

Gymnastic  contests  were  not  confined  to  the  people  of  Chemmis,  and    l. 
contests  of  various  kinds,  as  wrestling  (No.  I.),  single-stick,  and 
feats  of  strength,  were  common  throughout  the  country,  at  least  as 
early  as  the  12th  dynasty.     Among  their  amusements  was  the  game  2. 
of  ball  (so  much  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  also),  which 
they  sometimes  played  by  throwing  up  and  catching  several  balls 
successively,  and  often  mounted  on  the  back  of  those  who  had  missed 
the  ball  (the  oVoi,  "  asses,"  as  the  riders  were  the  fia<ri\elg,  of  the 
Greeks).    (No.  II.)    They  had  also  the  sky-ball  (phpavla)  which 
they  sometimes  caught  while  jumping  off  the  ground  (as  in  Homer, 
Od.  9.  374).    (No.  III.)     Other  games  were,  swinging  each  other 
round  by  the  arms ;  two  men  sitting  on  the  ground  back  to  back 
striving  who  should  rise  first  (No.  V.);  throwing  knives  into  a 
block  of  wood,  nearest  to  its  centre,  or  to  the  edge ;  snatching  a 
hoop  from  each  other  with  hooked  sticks  (No.  IV.) ;  a  man  guessing 
a  number,  or  which  of  two  persons  struck  him  on  the  back  as  he 
knelt,  perhaps  like  the  Greek  KoXkafiurpos  (Jul.  Pol.  Onom.  ix.  7)  ; 
women  tumbling  and  turning  over  "  like  a  wheel,"  described  in  tne 
Banquet  of  Xenophon  (see  At.  Eg.  W.,  vol.  ii.  p.  415  and  to  the  end), 
for  which  necklaces  and  other  rewards  were  given  (Nos.  VI.,  VIII.) ;   3. 
thimble-rig  (No.  IX.) ;  raising  bags  of  sand  (No.  VII.),  and  other 
pastimes ;    among  which  were  contests  in  boats ;   fighting  with 
bulls ;  and  bull-fights  for  prizes,  which  last  are  mentioned  by  Strabo 
at  Memphis.    (No.  XL)     Still  more  common  were  the  old  game  of 
M6ra ;  oomp.  "  micare  digitis,"  the  modern  Italian  mora  (No.  X.,   4 
Pig.  1;  No.  XIII.,  Fig.  2);  odd  and  even  (No.  X.,  Fig.  2);  and 
draughts,  miscalled  chess,  which  is  "  Bab,"  a  word  now  used  by  the 
Arabs  for  ••  men,"  or  4t  counters."  (Nos.  XII.,  XIII.)    This  last  was 
also  a  game  in  Greece,  where  they  often  threw  for  the  move ; 
whence  Achilles  and  Ajax  are  represented  on  a  Greek  vase  calling 
rpia,  rieaapa,  as  they  play.    This  was  done  by  the  Romans  also  in 
their  Duodeem  Scripta,  and  Terence  says : — 

" si  ludis  tesseris, 

Si  illud,  quod  maxime  opus  est  jactu,  non  cadit, 
IUud  quod  cecidit  forte,  id  arte  ut  corrigas." 

Adelph.  iv.  7,  22-24. 

Plato  says  it  was  invented  by  Thoth,  the  Egyptian  Mercury  (Phsedr., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  364  tr.  :  T.),  as  well  as  games  of  hazard.  In  Egypt 
draughts  was  a  favourite  among  all  ranks ;  in  his  palace  at  Medeenet 
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Haboo,  Remeses  III.  amuses  himself  by  playing  it  with  the  women 
of  his  household ;  and  its  antiquity  is  shown  by  its  being  represented 
in  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  dating  about  2000  years  b.c.  The 
pieces  were  nearly  similar  in  form  on  the  same  board ;  one  set  black, 
the  other  white,  of  ivory,  bone,  or  wood,  and  some  have  been  found 
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Dice  are  also  met  with,  but  of  uncertain  date,  probably  Roman.      6. 
There  are  two  other  games,  of  which  the  boards  have  been  dis-  7. 
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Thimble-rig. 


No.  X.         Fig.  1.   Hon, 


and 
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German  tactics.  The  men,  found  in  the  drawer  of  the  board  itself, 
are  in  2  sets,  and  of  two  different  shapes  (one  like  our  dice-boxes, 
the  other  conical,  but  both  solid) ;  and  one  set  is  10,  the  other  9  in 
number ;  but  the  latter  may  be  imperfect. 


No.XVTL 


Another  Board. 


Jl [There  were  also  other  games,  not  easily  understood;  though 
doubtless  very  intelligible  to  the  Egyptians  who  saw  them  so  repre- 
sented in  the  sculptures.  (For  the  principal  Egyptian  games,  see 
At.  Eg.  W.,  and  P.  A.  At  Eg.  W.,  *oL  i.  p.  189  to  211.)— [G.  W.] 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

"  GEOMETRY  FIRST  CAME  TO  BE  KNOWN  IN  EGYPT,  WHENCE  IT 

PASSED  INTO  GREECE."— Chap.  109. 

1.  Greeks  indebted  to  Egypt  for  early  lessons  in  science.  2.  Invention  of  geo- 
metry. 3.  Surveying,  geography.  4.  Early  advancement  of  the  Egyptians 
in  science.  5.  Thales  and  others  went  to  study  in  Egypt.  6.  Pythagoras 
borrowed  much  from  Egypt.  7.  Heliocentric  system.  8.  Revived  by  Coper- 
nicus. 9.  Pythagoras  ana  Solon  in  Egypt.  10.  Great  genius  of  the  Greeks. 
11.  Herodotus  unprejudiced.  12.  The  dial.  13.  The  twelve  hours.  14.  The 
division  of  the  day  by  the  Jews.  Greeks,  and  Romans.  15.  The  Egyptians 
had  12  hours  of  aav  and  of  night.  16.  The  week  of  seven  days  in  Egypt. 
17.  The  Aztec  week  of  nine  days.  18.  The  seven-day  division  in  Egypt. 
19.  The  number  seven.  20.  Division  by  ten.  21.  Greek  and  Egyptian  month 
and  year  of  three  parts. 

1.  That  the  Greeks  should  have  been  indebted  to  Egypt  for  their  early 
lessons  in  science  is  not  surprising,  since  it  is  known,  in  those  days, 
to  have  taken  the  lead  in  all  philosophical  pursuits.  Thales,  the 
first  Greek  who  arrived  at  any  proficiency  in  geometry,  went  to 
study  there ;  and  his  example  was  afterwards  followed  by  others, 
who  sought  the  best  school  of  science  and  philosophy.  Pliny's  story 
of  Thales  (who  was  only  born  about  640  B.C.)  teaching  his  instructors 
to  measure  the  height  of  a  pyramid  by  its  shadow  is  sufficiently 
improbable;  but  that  it  should  be  repeated  and  believed  at  the 
present  day  id  surprising ;  and  some  appear  to  think  the  Egyptians 
inoapable  of  making  canals  until  taught  by  the  Greeks.  Equally 
inconsistent  is  the  story  of  Pythagoras'  theory  of  musical  sound ; 
not  only  because  he  had  visited  countries  where  musio  had  long  been 
a  profound  study,  but  because  the  anvil  (like  a  bell)  gives  the  sam* 
sound  when  struck  by  different  hammers,  at  least  when  struck  on 
the  same  part. 

2.  If  Plato  ascribes  the  invention  of  geometry  to  Thoth ;  if  Iam- 
bliohus  says  it  was  known  in  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  the  gods ; 
and  if  Manetho  attributes  a  knowledge  of  science  and  literature  to 
the  earliest  kings;  these  merely  argue  that  such  pursuits  were 
reputed  to  be  of  very  remote  date  there ;  but  the  monuments  prove 
the  truth  of  the  reports  of  ancient  authora  respecting  the  early  know- 
ledge of  geometry,  astronomy,  and  other  sciences  among  the  Egyp- 

3.  tians.  Mensuration  and  surveying  were  the  first  steps  that  lea  to 
geography;  and  the  Egyptians  were  not  satisfied  with  the  bare 
enumeration  of  conquered  provinces  and  towns;  for,  if  we  may 
believe  Eustathius,  "  they  reoorded  their  march  in  maps,  which 
were  not  only  given  to  their  own  people,  but  to  the  Scythians  also 
to  their  great  astonishment." 

4.  The  practical  results  of  their  knowledge  had  sufficiently  proved 
the  great  advancement  made  by  them  ages  before  the  Greeks  were 
in  a  condition  to  study,  or  search  after  science.    It  was  in  Egypt 
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that  the  Israelites  obtained  that  knowledge  whioh  enabled  them  to 
measure  and  "  divide  the  land,"  and  it  was  the  known  progress  made 
by  the  Egyptians  in  the  various  branches  of  philosophical  research 
that  induced  the  Greeks  to  study  in  Egypt.  Those  too  who  followed  5« 
Thales  only  varied  the  theories  he  had  propounded,  and  the  subse- 
quent visits  of  others,  as  Pythagoras,  Eudoxus,  and  Plato,  introduced 
fresh  views,  and  advanced  the  study  of  philosophy  and  positive 
science  on  the  same  grounds,  but  with  greater  knowledge,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  went  deeper  into  the  views  of  their  teachers.  It 
was  doubtless  from  Egypt  that  "  Thales  and  his  followers  "  derived 
the  feet  of  "  the  moon  receiving  its  light  from  the  sun  "  (Phit.  de 
Placit  Philos.  ii.  28 ;  Cic.  de  N.  Deor.  i.,  and  Diog.  Laert.  8),  which 
Anacreon  has  introduced  into  a  drinking  Ode  (19), — 

(Tltvti)  6  y*HXioj  OdXaavay, 
Tbr  8*  "HAw  ScX^. 

The  same  was  the  belief  of  Aristarchus  at  a  later  time  (Vitruv. 
ix.  4),  and  Macrobius  (on  Cicero's  Somn.  Scip.  i.  p.  44)  says  "  lunam,  * 
quae  luce  propria  care£  et  de  sole  mutuatur." 

No  one'  will  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  6. 
went  to  study  in  Egypt  for  any  other  reason  than  because  it  was 
there  that  the  greatest  discoveries  were  to  be  learnt ;  and  that  Pytha- 
goras, or  his  followers  (Plut  de  P.  Phil.  iii.  11),  suggested,  from  no 
previous  experience,  th|  theory  (we  now  call  Copernican)  of  the  7. 
6un  being  the  centre  of  our  system  (Aristot.  de  Ccelo,  ii.  13) ;  or  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  (see  note  •  on  ch.  51),  or  the  moon's  bor- 
rowed light,  or  the  proof  of  the  milky  way  being  a  collection  of  stars 
(Pint.  PL  Phil.  iii.  1)  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  earth  would 
otherwise  intercept  the  light  if  derived  from  the  sun,  taught  by  Demo- 
critus  and  by  Anaxagoras,  according  to  Aristotle  (Arist.  Met.  i.  8), 
the  former  of  whom  studied  astronomy  for  five  years  in  Egypt 
(Diodor.  i.  98),  and  mentions  himself  as  a  disciple  of  the  priests  of 
Egypt,  and  or  the  Magi,  having  also  been  in  Persia  and  at  Babylon 
(Clen>.  Str.  i.  p.  304).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  principle,  by 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  were  attracted  to  a  centre,  and  impelled 
in  their  order  (Arist.  de  Coal.  ii.  13),  the  theory  of  eclipses  and  the 
proofs  of  the  earth  being  round  (ii.  14).  These  and  many  other 
notions  were  doubtless  borrowed  from  Egypt,  to  which  the  Greeks 
chiefly  resorted,  or  from  the  current  opinions  of  the  "  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians,"  the  astronomers  of  tJ^ose  days ;  from  whose  early  dis- 
coveries so  much  had  been  derived  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies 
(Arist.  de  Coel.  ii.  12).  Cicero,  on  the  authority  of  Theophrastus, 
speaks  of  Hycetas  of  Syracuse,  a  Pythagorean,  having  the  same  idea 
respecting  the  earth  revolving  in  a  circle  round  its  own  axis  (Acad. 
QtUBSt.  ii.  39),  which  Diogenes  Laertius  says  another  Pythagorean, 
Philolaus,  had  propounded  before  him  (Life  of  Philolaus) ;  and  Aris- 
totle (de  Coelo,  ii.  13)  observes,  that  though  the  greater  part  of  phi- 
losophers say  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  system,  the  Pythagoreans 
who  live  in  Italy  maintain  that  fire  is  the  centre,  and  the  earth  being 
one  of  the  planets  rotates  about  the  centre  and  makes  day  and  night. 
And  if  Plato  mentions  the  same,  as  Cicero  says  "  rather  more  ob- 
scurely," yfjy  •  .  •  eikovpivijv  ii  ircpi  to*  iia  xavroc  wqXov  Ttrafuvov 
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"im.  80,  p.  530),  it  is  probably  owing  to  his  having  beard  of  it 
/bile  in  Egypt,  without  giving  the  same  attention  to  the  subject  as 
bis  predecessor  Pythagoras.    This  heliocentrio  system  was  finally 

8,  revived  in  Europe  by  Copernicus  after  having  been  for  ages  lost  to 
the  world ;  though  Nicolas  of  Cus  long  before  his  time,  and  perhaps 
some  others,  were  acquainted  with  it ;  and  when  Peru  was  conquered 
by  the  Spaniards  it  was  found  that  the  sun  had  there  long  been 
considered  the  centre  of  our  system. 

9.  Iamblichus  says  Pythagoras  derived  his  information  upon  different 
sciences  from  Egypt ;  he  learnt  philosophy  from  the  priests ;  and 
his  theories  of  comets,  numbers,  and  music,  were  doubtless  from  the 
same  source;  but  the  great  repugnance  evinced  by  the  Egyptian 
priests  to  receive  Pythagoras,  will  acoount  for  their  withholding 
from  him  much  that  they  knew,  though  his  great  patience,  and  his 
readiness  to  comply  with  their  regulations  even  to  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision (Clem.  Strom,  i.  p.  302),  obtained  for  him  more  informa- 
tion than  was  imparted  to  any  other  Greek  (Plut.  de  Js.  s.  10). 
Clemens  says  (Strom,  i.  p.  303)  '•  Pythagoras  was  the  disciple  of 
Sonches  the  Egyptian  arch-propnet  (Plutarch  says  of  Onuphis,  and 

•  Solon  of  Sonchis  the  Saite) ;  Plato  of  Sechnuphis  of  Heliopolis ;  and 
Eudoxus  the  Cnidian  of  Conuphis;"  and  he  repeats  the  story  of 
Plato  (Tim.  p.  466,  tr.  T.),  of  the  Egyptian  priest,  saving,  "  Solon, 
Solon,  you  Greeks  are  always  children "  .  .  .  .  which  shows  what 

*  the  general  belief  was  among  the  Egyptians -and  Greeks,  respecting 
the  source  of  knowledge  in  early  times.  Strabo  indeed  (xvii,  p.  554; 
affirms  that  "  the  Greeks  did  not  even  know  the  (length  of  the)  year 
till  Eudoxus  and  Plato  went  to  Egypt "  at  the  late  period  of  370  bx. 
(See  also  Diodor.  i.  28,  and  81,  and  what  is  cited  by  Eusebius,  Prep. 
Evang.  x.  p.  480,  respecting  the  visits  of  several  Greeks,  Clem. 
Strom,  i.  300,  and  Diog.  Laert  Life  of  Thales,  15 ;  and  Cicero,  Somn. 
Scip.,  who  says/'  Plato  JEgyptios  omnium  philosophise  disciplinarum 

10.  parentes  secutus  est.")  The  development  given,  in  after  times,  by 
the  Greek  mind  to  what  they  learnt  originally  from  Egypt,  is  what 
showed  their  genius,  and  conferred  an  obligation  on  mankind  ;*  and 
it  is  by  keeping  this  in  view,  and  by  perceiving  how  the  Greeks 
applied  what  they  learnt,  that  we  shall  do  them  justice,  not  by 
erroneously  attributing  to  them  the  discovery  of  what  was  already 
old  when  they  were  in  their  infancy.  (See  n. 7  ch.  35,  n.  •  ch.  51, 
n.  ■  ch.  123.) 

1 1 .  Herodotus,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  is  far  above  the  prejudices 
of  his  countrymen ;  he  claims  no  inventions  borrowed  trom  other 
people;  and  his  reputation  has  not  suffered  from  the  injudicious 
accusation  of  Plutarch  "  of  malevolence  towards  the  Greeks." 

12.  "  The  yv&uwv  and  the  7ro\oc,"  says  Herodotus,  "  were  received  by 
the  Greeks  trom  the  Babylonians ;"  but  they  attributed  the  inven- 
tion of  the  gnomon  to  Anaximander,  and  that  of  various  dials  to 
Eudoxus  and  others ;  some  again  ascribing  them  to  Berosus  (Vitruv. 
ix.  9).  That  the  dial  was  of  very  early  date  is  evident,  since  in  the 
days  of  Hezekiah,  between  three  and  four  hundred  years  before 
Eudoxus,  and  about  one  hundred  years  before  Anaximander,  it  was 
known  to  the  Jews,  as  is  shown  in  Isaiah  xxxviii.  8,  and  2  Kings 
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xz.  16,  where  the  shadow  is  said  to  have  been  brought  "  ten  degrees 
(mdluth)  backward,  by  which  it  had  gone  down  on  the  dial  (mdluth) 
of  Ahaz."  The  Hebrew  word,  "  step,"  "  degree,"  nbyo  main  or 
ra&leh,  is  the  same  as  the  Arabic  ddraga,  "  step  "  or  "  degree,"  and 
the  Latin gradus  ;  and  is  taken  from  dfo,  "  to  go  up."  Mr.  Bosanquet 
has  explained  the  manner  in  which  the  sun  during  an  annular  eclipse 
caused  the  shadow  to  go  back  in  what  he  supposes  to  have  been 
really  a  flight  of  steps,  and  fixes  the  date  of  it  in  January  689.  At 
all  events  the  use  of  the  dial  was  known  in  Judsaa  as  early  as  seven 
centuries  before  our  era,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  as  a  novelty.  All 
that  Anaximander  could  have  done  was  to  introduce  it  into  Greece, 
and  adoption  should  frequently  be  substituted  for  "  invention"  in  the 
claims  set  up  by  the  Greeks.  Indeed  they  often  claimed  inventions 
centuries  after  they  had  been  known  to  other  people ;  and  we  are 
not  surprised  at  the  statement  of  Plato,  that  "  when  Solon  inquired 
of  the  priests  of  Egypt  about  ancient  matters,  he  perceived  that 
neither  he  nor  any  one  of  the  Greeks  (as  he  himself  declared)  had 
any  knowledge  of  very  remote  antiquity."  (Plat,  in  Tim.  p.  467.) 
And  when  Thales  is  shown  by  Laertius  to  have  been  the  first  who 
was  acquainted  with  geometry,  some  notion  may  be  had  of  the  very 
modern  date  of  science  in  Greece,  since  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Croesus  (Herod,  i.  75),  and  lived  at  a  time  when  Egypt  had  already 
declined  from  its  greatness,  and  more  than  seven  centuries  after 
astronomical  calculations  had  been  recorded  on  the  monuments  of 
Thebes.  Clemens  (Strom,  i.  p.  300)  says  Thales  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  a  Phoenician,  and  quotes  Leander  and  Herodotus;  but  the 
latter  only  says  his  ancestors  were  Phoenician  (i.  170). 

Vitruvius  attributes  the  invention  of  the  semicircular  (concave) 
dial,  or  hemicyclium,  to  Berosus,  the  Chaldsean  historian,  who  was 
born  in  the  reign  of  Alexander,  which  is  reducing  the  date  of  it  to  a 
very  recent  period.  This  was  a  simple  kind  of  n-dXoc  (for,  as  before 
observed,  the  iro'Xoc  is  the  dial,  and  yvwpvv  merely  a  perpendicular 
rod  which  showed  the  time  by  the  length  of  its  shadow — see  note  * 
on  ch.  109),  and  it  was  very  generally  used  till  a  late  period,  judging 
from  the  many  that  have  been  found  of  Roman  time.  It  consisted 
of  a  basin,  Acraycc,  with  a  horizontal  yv&fiwv  in  the  centre  of  one 
end,  and  eleven  converging  lines  in  the  concave  part  divided  it  into 
the  twelve  hours  of  the  day ;  the  older  dials  having  been  marked  by 
degrees,  probably  like  that  of  Ahaz.  The  Greeks  marked  the  divi- 
sions by  the  first  twelve  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  four  of  these 
reading  ZI19I,  **  Enjoy  yourself,"  are  alluded  to  in  this  epigram, 
ascribed  to  Lucian  (Epigr.  17)  : — 

*E£  &pcu  fx6x^ois  Iteav&raTcu,  of  81  per'  ofrr&i 
rpdpfuun  SeMnrfftcpat,  (fiBi  \4yov<ri  &p4roit. 

44  Eudoxus,"  according  to  Vitruvius,  "  invented  the  Arachne  (spider's 
web),  or,  as  some  say,  Apollonius ;  and  Aristarohus  of  Samoa  the 
soaphe  or  hemisphere,  as  well  as  the  disk  on  a  plane ;"  which  (if  he 
means  a  dial  on  a  plane  surface)  was  a  still  further  improvement, 
and  required  greater  knowledge  for  its  construction.  The  most 
perfect  hydraulic- clock  was  invented  by  Ctesibius,  at  Alexandria,  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II. ;  but  the  more  simple  clepsydra 
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was  known  long  before,  being  mentioned  by  Aristophanes,  and  de- 
scribed by  Aristotle  (Probl.  sec.  16,  p.  933),  and  not  being  then  a 
novelty.  (See  Athen.  Deipn.  iv.  p.  174,  and  xi.  p.  497 ;  Vitruv. 
iz.  9  ;  Plin.  vii.  37,  and  ii.  76,  on  the  Horologium.)     Herodotus 

13.  says  the  Greeks  received  the  twelve  hours  from  the  Babylonians, 
and  the  Jews  are  supposed  not  to  have  adopted  them  till  after  the 
captivity.  The  first  mention  of  an  hour  is  certainly  in  Daniel 
(iv.  19),  where  the  name  sdh  is  the  same  as  now  used  in  Arabic ;  for 
though  even  there  (as  in  iii.  6)  the  sense  might  require  it  to  mean 
only  "  moment,"  the  use  of  the  word  "  time  "  immediately  before, 
shows  that  sah  was  a  division  of  time,  which  is  still  employed  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  same  sense  of  "  hour  "  and  "  moment." 

14.  The  Jews  at  first  divided  the  day  into  four  parts,  and  their  night 
into  three  watches,  and  the  mention  of  the  dial  of  Ahaz  proves  that 
they  had  also  recourse  to  a  more  minute  division  of  time ;  but  no 
hours  are  specified ;  and  afterwards,  when  they  adopted  them,  the 
numbering  of  their  hours  was  irregular,  as  with  the  Arabs,  being 
reckoned  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  Greek  word  4pa  was  used 
long  before  hours  were  introduced  into  Greece.  Homer  divides  the 
day  into  three  parts  (II.  xxi.  Ill ;  see  note  a  on  ch.  173) ;  and  at 
Borne  it  consisted  of  two,  sunrise  and  sunset,  meridies  or  noon  sepa- 
rating the  two ;  and  the  twelve  equal  parts  were  adopted  B.C.  291. 

The  natural  division  of  the  circle  by  its  radius  of  60°  into 
six  parts,  and  into  six  more  by  the  half  of  those  parts,  or 
by  the  same  radius  starting  from  the  second  diameter,  cd» 
which  crosses  the  first,  ab,  at  right  angles,  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  this  conventional  division  into  twelve 

parte ;  as  that  into  three  parts  may  have  been  the  division  of  the 

qircle  by  the  length  of  its  diameter,  or  120°. 

15.  The  Egyptians  had  twelve  hours  of  day  and  twelve  of  night  at  a 
very  early  period ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  this  division 
was  first  used  in  Egypt  or  Chaldsea.  The  Greeks,  however,  who 
frequented  Egypt  from  the  time  of  Thales,  ought  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  twelve  hours  there,  and  their  intercourse  being 
far  greater,  both  for  study  and  for  trade,  with  Egypt  than  with 
Babylon,  we  might  suppose  them  more  likely  to  receive  them  from 
the  former  than  from  that  inland  city ;  but  an  intercourse  through 
Asia  Minor  may  have  brought  them  from  the  Babylonians. 

16.  It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  Egyptians  had  a  week  of  seven 
days.  Dio  Cassius  (writing  in  222  a.d.)  evidently  shows  that  this 
was  the  case  when  he  says: — rac  tipaQ  r*/c  4pcp°c  rat  rvrroc  airo 
jrprfnfg  ap£a/4evoc  apt0/acv,  rai  iKfivrjv  fiey  ry  KpoVy  di3ovct  tv}v  dc 
tneira  ry  Au,  vat  toittiv  "Apet,  Terdprrjy  *H\tf>,  irc/iimji'  'A^po&rff, 
etrrrjy  'Ep^xyT,  teal  kfihofirjy  ^eXijyrj,  Kara  nyv  raliv  tGv  kvkXwy  jcaO'  ijy  oi 
AlyvKTiot  avrijv  vofil(ovai,  jcac  tovto  ko\  aldiQ  votfiaac  iraVac  yap  ovrttc 
rac  reWapac  rat  eiKOffir  iflpac  irepuXO&y,  tvpfotiq  njv  irpwrqy  rijc  hri- 
ov<xt)Q  fipipcLQ  &pav  €c  Thy  "Hkioy  a<t>tKOfi£yrjy  kclI  tovto  rat  ex  iKilyuv  rmv 
reffcrapwy  eat  tiKootv  &pwy  Kara  tov  ahrbv  role  vpovdtv  \6yoy  *-pa£ac, 
TTJ  2e\ijyri  rijv  wpwrviv  nfr  rpirtic  4/upac  Upav  avadrjaeiQ,  k  av  ovrt*  rai 
ha  rwv  Xouruiy  voptvoQ,  tov  xpoaiiKOVTa  eavrrj  Oeoy  licdtmi  f)p£pa  X^erac. 
(Hist  Bom.  xxxvii.  19.)    This  agrees  with  what  Herodotus  Bays 
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(ch.  82)  of  days  being  consecrated  to  certain  Deities,  though  the  fact 
of  the  Egyptians  having  reckoned  by  ten  days  may  argue  against  it. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  division  of  the  month  into  0im 
decads  must  date  after  the  adoption  of  a  solar  year,  and  that  weeks 
were  the  approximate  result  of  the  lunar  division  of  time,  which  is 
the  older  of  the  two.     Weeks  were  certainly  used  at  a  very  early 
-period,  as  we  find  from  Genesis  and  the  account  of  the  creation ;  and 
the  importance  of  the  number  seven  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  its 
frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Bible.     It  was  common  to  all 
the  Semitic  nations  and  to  those  of  India ;  but  in  China  it  was  only 
used  by  the  Buddhists,  who  introduced  it  there ;  and  the  Chinese  as 
well  as  all  the  Mongolian  races  always  had  five-day  divisions,  and  ~~~ 
cycles  of  sixty  years  instead  of  centuries.     The  Aztecs  of  Mexico  17. 
had  also  weeks  of  five  days,  four  of  which  made  a  month,  and  the  *■* 
year  contained  eighteen  months  of  twenty  days,  with  five  days  added 
at  the  end,  which  were  unlucky,  as  one  of  them  was  in  Egypt. 
They  had  also  their  astronomical  computation  by  months  of  thirteen 
days,  1461  of  which  made  their  cycle  of  fifty-two  years,  the  same 
number  as  that  of  the  vague  years  composing  the  Egyptian  Sothio 
period. 

That  the  seven-day  division  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  seems  18. 
to  be  proved  by  the  seven-days'  f£te  of  Apis  (a  fourth  part  of  the 
number  twenty-eight  assigned  to  the  years  of  Osiris'  life)  as  well  as 
by  their  seventy  days'  mourning  for  the  dead,  or  ten  weeks  of  seven 
days  (Gen.  1.  3) ;  and  the  seven  days  that  the  head  took  annually 
to  float  to  Byblus  from  Egypt  (Lucian.  de  De&  Syr.),  the  fourteen 
pieces  into  which  the  body  of  Osiris  was  divided,  and  his  twenty- 
eight  years,  evidently  point  to  the  length  of  a  week  (4  x  7).  The  — 
time  of  mortification  imposed  on  the  priests  lasted  from  seven  to 
forty-two  days  (one  to  six  weeks) :  ol  per  ivdiv  ical  Ttaaapaxovraj  ol 
3e  TovTuv  trXtiovQ,  ol  dc  tXaaaovQ,  ov^iwore  fiivroi  r<Zv  cirra  Xeixofiivac 
(Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  iv.  7)  ;•  which  shows  the  entire  number  to  have 
been  based  on  seven,  and  the  same  occurs  again  in  the  forty-two 
books  of  Hermes,  as  well  as  in  the  forty-two  assessors  of  Amenti. 
Indeed  the  frequent  occurrence  of  seven  shows  that  it  was  a  favourite  19. 
number  with  the  Egyptians  as  with  the  Jews ;  and  the  Pythagoreans 
borrowed  their  preference  for  the  hebdomal  division  from  Egypt. 
There  is  no  reason  to  conclude  the  Egyptians  had  not  weeks  of  seven  20. 
days  because  they  divided  their  solar  month  into  the  very  natural 
division  of  three  parts  of  ten  each ;  it  would  rather  argue  that  the 
original  lunar  month  was  divided  into  seven-day  weeks,  and  that 
the  decad  division  was  a  later  introduction,  when  the  months  were 
made  to  consist  of  thirty  days.  And  as  the  monuments  are  all  of  a 
time  long  after  the  thirty  days  were  adopted,  the  more  frequent 
mention  of  a  decad  instead  of  the  hebdemal  division,  is  readily 
accounted  for.  Moreover  these  months  of  thirty  days  still  continued 
to  be  called  "moons,"  as  at  the  present  day.  Dion  Cassius  also 
distinctly  states  that  the  seven  days  were  first  referred  to  the  seven 
planets  by  the  Egyptians.  (See  note  l  on  ch.  82,  and  note  on  ch.  8, 
B.  iii.) 

The  Greeks,  like  the  Egyptians,  divided  their  month  into  three  21. 
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parts,  and  their  year  into  three  decads  of  months,  corresponding  to 
the  three  seasons  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  the  Roman  month  consisted 
of  calends,  nones,  and  ides,  the  periods  before  each  being  of  different 
lengths ;  but  they  afterwards  adopted  the  division  of  weeks,  giving 
the  names  of  the  son,  moon,  and  five  planets  to  the  seven  days  we 
now  use.  The  Egyptians  had  both  the  decimal  and  duodecimal  cal- 
culation, as  the  twelve  hours  of  day  and  night,  the  twelve  kings, 
twelve  gods,  twelve  months :  12  X  30  =  860  days;  and  360  cups  at 
Osiris'  tomb  in  Philee;  12  x  6  =  72  conspirators  against  Osiris; 
and  12  x  6  s  72,  which  some  fix  as  the  number  of  days  of  the  em- 
balmed ;  and  instances  of  both  methods  of  notation  are  found  on  the 
oldest  monuments  of  the  4th  dynasty. — [6.  W.] 
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CHAPTEE   VIII. 

HISTORICAL  NOTICE  OF  EGYPT. 

1.  Fabulous  period  of  history  —  Rule  of  the  Gods  —  Name  of  Menes;  supposed 
to  be  Miiradm  —  Believed  to  be  a  real  person  by  the  Egyptians,  and  to  have 
founded  Memphis.  2.  This  and  Memphis  —  Egyptians  from  Asia  —  Memphis 
older  than  Thebes.  3.  Precedence  of  Upper  Egypt.  4.  Earliest  notice  of  . 
Thebes  —  Absence  of  early  buildings.  5.  Contemporary  kingB  —  Arrange- 
ment of  the  early  dynasties.  6.  Uncertainty  of  chronological  dates  —  Date 
of  the  Exodus.  7.  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  dynasties  —  Menes  and  his  successors. 
8.  In  the  2nd  dynasty  sacred  animals  worshipped ;  and  women  allowed  to 
hold  the  sceptre.  9.  4th  and  5th  dynasties.  10.  The  same  customs  in  the 
early  Pyramid  period  —  Mount  Sinai  —  Shafre  built  the  2nd  pyramid. 
11.  6th  dynasty — t"he  prenomen  of  kings.     12.  7th,  8th,  and  9th  dynasties 

—  The  Enentefs.  13.  11th  dynasty  —  Contemporary  kings.  14.  It2h  dy- 
naty  —  Osirtasen  III.  treated  as  a  God.  15.  The  labyrinth.  16.  The  13th 
dynasty  in  Ethiopia.  17.  Shepherd  dynasties  —  The  Hyk-sos  expelled. 
18.  The  18th  dynasty  —  The  horse  from  Asia.  19.  Thothmes  I.,  II.,  and  III., 
and  Queen  Amun-nou-het.  20.  Conquests  of  Thothmes  III.  —  His  monu- 
ments. 21.  Amunoph  III.  and  Queen  Taia  —  The  Stranger  kings  —  Con- 
quests of  Amunoph  III.  22.  Country  and  features  of  the  Stranger  kings' — 
Related  to  Amunoph.  23.  Expelled  from  Egypt.  24.  KingHorus.  25.  The 
19th  dynasty  —  Remeses,  Sethos,  and  Remeses  the  Great  —  Attack  and 
defence  of  fortresses  —  Pithom   and   Raamses  —  Canal  to  the   Red  Sea. 

26.  20th  dynasty — Remeses  III.  —  His  conquests  and  wealth — His  boiib. 

27.  21st  and  22nd  dynasties  —  Priest  kings.  28.  Sheshonk,  or  Shishak  —  Con- 
quers Judaea —  Name  of  Yudah  Melchi  (kingdom  of  Judah).  29.  Kings'  names 
on  the  Apis  stele.  30.  The  23rd  dynasty  —  Assyrian  names  of  the  Sheshonk 
family.  31.  The  24th  dynasty  —  Bocchoris  the  Saite  —  Power  of  Assyria 
increasing.  32.  The  25th  dynasty  of  the  Sabacos  and  Tirhaka.  33.  The 
26th  dynasty  —  Psammetichua  succeeded  Tirhaka  —  Correction  of  chronology 

—  He  married  an  Ethiopian  princess.  34.  War  of  Psammetichua  and  desertion 
of  his  troops.  35.  Succeeded  by  Neco.  36.  Circumnavigation  of  Africa  — 
Defeat  of  Josiah.  37.  Power  and  fall  of  Apries  —  Probable  invasion  of  E^ypt 
and  substitution  of  Amasis  for  Apries  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  38.  Amasis — 
Flourishing  state  of  Egypt  —  Privileges  granted  to  the  Greeks  —  Treaty  with 
Croesus  —  Persian  invasion.  39.  Defeat  of  the  Egyptians — Conduct  of  Cam- 
byses  at  first  humane.  40.  Egypt  became  a  Persian  province  —  27th  or 
Persian  dynasty — Revolt  of  the  Egyptians.  41.  28th  and  29th  dynasties 
of  Egyptians.  42.  30th  dynasty  of  Egyptians — Nectanebo  II.  defeated. 
43.  Ochus  recovered  Egypt.    44.  Duration  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom. . 

The  early  history  of  Egypt  is  enveloped  in  the  same  obscurity  as  1. 
that  of  other  ancient  nations,  and  begins  in  like  manner  with  its 
fabulous  period.  The  oldest  dynasty  therefore  given  by  Manetho 
is  said  to  have  been  of  the  "  gods  and  demigods,"  and  the  list  of 
kings  in  the  Turin  papyrus  commences  also  with  the  rule  of  the 
gods,  the  last  of  whom  was  Horus  the  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris.  And 
if  in  the  seven  last  names  that  remain  of  that  very  imperfect 
papyrus  the  order  of  the  gods  does  not  exactly  agree  with  Manetho, 
still  there  is  sufficient  to  show  that  both  accounts  were  derived 
from  the  same  source,  universally  acknowledged  by  the  Egyptian 
priests. 
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The  rule  of  the  gods  has  been  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  priest- 
hood of  those  deities  who  governed  tne  country  before  the  election 
of  a  king,  like  the  Judges  in  Israel ;  but  all  accounts  agree  in  con- 
sidering Menes  the  first  king  of  Egypt.  His  name  is  mentioned  in 
the  sculptures  of  the  temple  of  Eemeses  II.  at  Thebes,  and  in  the 
Turin  papyrus,  as  well  as  by  Manetho  and  other  authorities ;  and 
though  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  similar  name  (as  Manes  the 
first  king  of  Lydia,  the  Phrygian  Manis,  the  Minos  of  Crete,  the 
Indian  Menu,  the  Tibetan  Mani,  the  Siamese  Mann,  the  German 
Mannus,  the  Welsh  Menw,  and  others)  may  seem  to  assign  him  a 
place  among  mythical  beings ;  and  though  he  has  been  thought  to 
be  Mizraim,  a  personification  of  the  "  two  Misrs,"  or  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ;  yet  he  was  believed  to  be  a  real  per- 
sonage by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  and  the  events  of  his  reign 
were  accepted  as  undoubted  facts.  He  was  represented  as  having 
changed  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  founded  Memphis  on  the  site 
thus  artificially  made  for  it,  where  he  began  the  famous  temple  of 
Pthah  (Vulcan) ;  and  the  change  he  made  in  the  habits  of  the 
Egyptians  was  recorded  by  a  stela  put  up  by  TnephachthuB,  the 
father  of  Bocchoris,  in  the  temple  of  Amun  at  Thebes ;  which  pro- 
nounced a  curse  against  Menes  for  having  induced  the  Egyptians  to 
abandon  their  hitherto  simple  mode  of  life. 
2.  Some  might  be  disposed  to  doubt  whether  This,  or  any  city  in 
Upper  Egypt,  was  older  than  Memphis;  and,  as  the  Egyptians 
were  a  people  who  immigrated  from  Asia  into  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  might  conclude  that  they  founded  their  first  capital  in  Lower 
rather  than  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  whole  valley  indeed  was  peopled 
from  Asia ;  and  to  this  day  the  inhabitants  bear  the  evident  marks 
of  an  Asiatic  and  Caucasian  origin.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  notice 
the  long-exploded  notion  of  civilisation  having  descended,  together 
with  hieroglyphic  writing,  from  Ethiopia — a  country  always  socially 
and  intellectually  inferior  to  Egypt,  and  where  hieroglyphics  were 
only  properly  written  when  directly  copied  from  it 

The  colour  and  features,  as  well  as  the  conformation  of  their 
skull,  show  that  the  immigration  was  one  of  those  where  anew  race 
took  entire  possession  of  the  land,  scarcely  if  at  all  amalgamating 
with  the  aboriginal  population ;  and  in  this  the  difference  between 
the  later  invasion  by  the  Arabs  is  evident ;  for  the  old  Egyptian 
character  is  still  preserved,  and  the  foreign  Arab  element  has,  after 
a  lapse  of  many  centuries,  been  mostly  absorbed  into  that  of  the 
native  race.  There  is  always  this  marked  difference  between  immi- 
gration and  conquest,  that  in  the  latter  the  invaders  arc  only  a 
powerful  minority,  marrying  the  native  women,  and  leaving  the 
whole  working  population  in  the  land ;  though  at  the  same  time 
it  is  evident  that  the  foreign  admixture  has  the  effect  of  changing 
the  features,  and  even  the  colour,  of  the  succeeding  generations, 
which  are  retained  long  after  all  the  other  elements  are  absorbed ; 
and  this  explains  the  resemblance  of  character  in  the  ancient  and 
modern  Egyptians,  and  the  fact  of  the  varied  features  of  the  latter 
differing  so  much  from  those  both  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the 
Arabs. 
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The  monuments  at  Memphis  are  undoubtedly  much  older  than  3. 
those  of  Thebes ;  but  the  precedence  always  given  to  Upper  Egypt 
seems  to  prove  that  some  other  capital  there  was  older  than 
Memphis ;  and  though  no  monuments  remain  at  This,  still,  from 
its  being  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Menes,  and  the  chief  city  of  the 
Thinite  nome,  as  well  as  the  royal  residence  of  the  first  or  Thinite 
dynasty,  it  claims  the  honour  of  having  been  the  oldest  capital  of 
Egypt. 

Both  Abydus  and  Hermonthis,  as  well  as  other  cities,  were  older  4. 
than  Thebes,  which  is  not  even  mentioned  on  the  altar  of  King 
Papi ;  *  and  the  earliest  evidences  of  the  existence  of  Thebes  are 
the  tombs  of  the  Enentefs  of  the  9th  dynasty,  and  the  vestiges  of 
temples  built  by  Amun-H^he  I.  and  Osirtasen.  It  is  probable  that 
Thebes  succeeded  to  the  smaller  city  of  Hermonthis,  as  This  gave 
place  to  Abydus ;  and  the  absence  of  early  monuments  of  the  3rd 
and  4th  dynasties  in  Upper  Egypt  may  be  explained  by  Memphis 
having  been  the  royal  residence  of  the  then  great  ruling  dynasties ; 
while  the  monuments  which  preceded  that  age,  from  their  insigni- 
ficance, and  the  transfer  of  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt  to  a  new 
site,  have  not  been  preserved,  or  were  destroyed  at  the  period  of 
the  Shepherd  invasion.  Nor  can  any  argument  be  safely  derived 
from  the  absence  of  monuments  of  a  particular  era;  for  at  the 

Syramids  there  are  no  records  of  kings  between  the  5th  and  26th 
ynasties,  except  the  name  of  Bemeses  II.  on  the  rock  scarped  to 
form  the  area  half  encircling  the  2nd  pyramid ;  *  and  yet  several 
hundred  Pharaohs  ruled  during  that  interval,  many  of  whose  names 
are  found  in  Upper  Egypt.  Again,  no  building  remains  of  any 
early  Memphite  king,  even  about  Memphis  and  the  pyramids, 
except  those  monuments  themselves  and  the  neighbouring  tombs ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  these,  and  the  Labyrinth,  some  fragments 
and  small  objects,  some  stelae,  and  the  obelisks  of  Osirtasen  I.  at 
Heliopolis  and  in  the  Fy6om,  nothing  is  met  with  of  did  times 
before  the  1 8th  dynasty.  This  may  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Shepherds,  as  the  preservation  of  the  early  tombs 
may  be  explained  by  the  feeling  common  at  all  times  of  respect 
for  the  dead. 

The  names  of  kings  and  the  number  of  years  given  by  Manetho  5. 
are  not  all  to  be  taken  as  of  consecutive  reigns ;  for  not  only  do  we 
know,  from  the  authority  of  Manetho,  that  there  were  contemporary 
44  kings  of  Thebais  and  of  the  other  provinces  of  Egypt,"  but  the 
monuments  themselves  decide  this  point  by  the  mention  of  the 
years  of  one  king's  reign  corresponding  with  those  of  another ;  and 
by  the  representation  of  one  king  meeting  another,  generally  as  his 
superior;  as  well  as  by  various  statements  in  papyri  and  other 
documents.  The  manner  in  which  the  dynasties  succeeded,  and 
-were  reckoned,  has  been  very  ingeniously  explained  by  Mr.  Stuart 
Poole  (suggested  as  he  states  by  Mr.  Lane) ;  and  by  this  scheme 
the  difficulty  of  the  great  lapse  of  time  required  for  so  many  con- 
secutive Pharaohs,  and  the  occurrence  of  synchronous  reigns,  have 


*  In  the  Turin  Museum. 
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been  reconciled.     According  to  it  the  first  nineteen  dynasties  were 
thus  arranged : — 


I.  THINITE8. 

IL 

• 

vn.     '  |  viil    * 

IIL  Memphites. 

IV. 

VI. 

V.  Elepbtntines.      • 

Dioaj 

1  IX.  Heracleopolitea. 

X. 

jolitet.    |  XI. 

XIL 

xni. 

XVIIL 

XIX. 

XIV.  Xoitea. 

|^   }sl*pt*nU. 

6. 


|  XVIL  Shepherds.   | 

With  regard  to  the  age  of  Menes  and  the  chronology  of  the 
Egyptian  kings,  all  is  of  course  very  uncertain.  No  era  is  given 
by  the  monuments ;  which  merely  record  some  events  that  hap- 
pened under  particular  kings ;  and  any  calculation,  based  on  the 
duration  of  their  reigns  given  by  Manetho,  must  be  even  more 
uncertain  than  that  of  genealogies.  Any  endeavour  to  make  the 
chronology  of  Egypt  conform  to  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  or  any 
other  very  early  event  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  would  also  lead  to 
unsatisfactory  results,  since  the  Bible  chronology  is  itself  uncertain 
— the  different  versions  of  it  assigning  different  dates  to  the  same 
events.  If  therefore  we  wish  to  examine  any  portion  of  Egyptian 
chronology  with  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth,  we  must  look  for 
facts  rather  than  depend  on  what  are  merely  accepted  as  established 
opinions ;  and  be  satisfied  to  wait  for  further  information  from 
such  monumental  records  as  may  furnish  us  with  astronomical  data. 
Again,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  periods  accord  exactly  with 
those  of  other  people ;  nor  indeed,  if  we  knew  the  very  reign  in 
which  the  Exodus  took  place,  could  we  determine  for  certain  its 
date ;  and  even  the  time  of  Shishak  who  invaded  Judsea  cannot  be 
fixed  with  precision.  If  therefore  I  abstain  from  assigning  dates  to 
all  the  reigns  of  the  Pharaohs  it  is  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of 
Egyptian  chronology ;  though  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  argu- 
ments used  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  for  placing  the  Exodus 
after  the  reign  of  Hemeses  II.  have  greater  weight  than  my  own  in 
favour  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.* 

It  would  certainly  be  more  agreeable  to  the  writer,  as  well  as  to 
the  reader,  of  Egyptian  history,  if  the  dates  of  the  accession  of  each 
king  and  the  events  of  his  reign  could  be  described  as  established 
facts,  without  the  necessity  of  qualifying  them  by  a  doubt ;  but  this 
cannot  be  done :  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  break  the  thread  of  the 
history  by  conjectures,  the  uncertain  nature  of  our  authorities  must 
plead  an  excuse.  Indeed  we  may  be  well  contented  to  have  any 
approach  towards  the  determination  of  events  that  happened  in  so 
remote  an  age. 

*  Mentioned  in  Chapter  ii  of  my  At.  Eg.  vol.  i.  p.  77-81. 
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7.  [First y  Second,  and  Tldrd  Dynasties.'] — Menes,  having  rendered  his 
name  illustrious  by  improving  the  country,  and  even  (according  to 
Eusebius)  by  conquests  beyond  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  was  killed  by 
a  hippopotamus,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Athdthis.  The  long 
reign  of  Menes,  62  years  according  to  Africanus  (or  30  according  to 
Eusebius),  and  that  of  Kenkenes,  31  (or  39),  seem  to  argue  that 
even  in  the  time  of  Menes,  his  son  Athdthis  ruled  conjointly  with 
him  during  the  last  30  years  of  his  reign ;  and  the  sum  of  the  two, 
30  of  Menes  and  27  of  Athdthis,  accord  exactly  with  the  57  given 
by  Africanus  to  Athdthis :  from  which  we  may  infer  that  Menes 
*  reigned  32  years  alone,  and  30  conjointly  with  his  son,  completing 
the  62  years  of  Africanus ;  and  that  Athdthis  having  ruled  27  after 
his  father's  death,  his  reign  was  calculated  by  Africanus  at  (30  ■+■  27) 
57  years.  At  the  same  time  that  Athdthis  shared  the  Thinite 
throne  with  his  father,  Nekherophis  (or  Nekherdkhis)  was  probably 
appointed  to  rule  the  new  city  Memphis  and  the  lower  country,  and 
having  reigned  28  years  (or  two  less  than  Athdthis  with  his  father 
Menes),  Athdthis  then  succeeded  to  both  thrones;  and  the  two 
additional  years  of  his  Memphite  rule,  added  to  the  27  of.  his 
Thinite,  coincide  with  his  computed  reign  of  29  at  Memphis.  For 
the  3rd  dynasty  ruled  contemporaneously  with  the  first,  being  an 
offset  from  it ;  and  it  is  evident  that  its  second  king,  Tosorthrus  or 
Sesorthus,  was  the  same  as  Athdthis : — the  latter  being  "  the  builder 
of  the  palace  at  Memphis,  and  a  physician  who  wrote  the  books  on 
anatomy ;"  and  Tosorthrus  being  u  called  Asclepius,  from  his  medical 
knowledge,  the  first  who  built  with  hewn  stone,  and  a  great  patron 
of  literature."  This  will  be  more  clearly  understood  by  the  follow- 
ing contemporaneous  arrangement  of  the  1st  and  3rd  dynasties : — 


1st  Dynasty 

of 
Thdutbb. 


Menes, 

32  years  alone, 

and  30  with 

Atbotbia. 


AtbOtbls, 

27  more 

alone. 


Kenkenee, 
(31  or)  39  years. 


3rd  Dynasty 
or 

MkHPffiTCB. 


Nekberophls, 

(Athdthis) 

Tyreis, 

Mesokbrls, 

Soyphls, 

28  years 

or 

7  years. 

17  yean. 

16  years. 

contemporary 

Tosorthrus, 

^0I^ 

with 
Menes. 

29  yean  at 
Memphis. 

• 

(Sh 

1st  Dynasty 

of 

Tbikitcs— 

continued^ 

Venephes, 
23  years. 

Usaphados, 
20  years. 

Micbidas, 
2tf  years 

Semepsea, 
18  years. 

Bienekbes. 
26  yean. 

3rd  Dynasty 

of 

]fsarPHiTB 

—continued. 

Tosertaals, 
19  years. 

Akhea, 
42  years. 

Sephurls, 
30  years. 

Kerpberes, 
26  yean. 
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The  monuments  afford  us  no  information  respecting  the  successors  • 
of  Menes  in  the  1st  dynasty ;  but  if  the  account  in  Manetho  of  the 
learning  of  Ath6this  be  true ;  if  "  the  Libyans  revolted  in  the  reign 
of  Nekherophis,  and  submitted  again  through  fear  on  a  sudden 
increase  of  the  moon ;  "  and  if  Menes  changed  the  course  of  the  Nile 
(as  Herodotus  states),  their  power,  and  the  advancement  already 
made  by  the  Egyptians  in  science,  must  have  been  considerable  at 
that  period ;  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  Manetho's  account  of 
Venephes,  who  lived  little  more  than  half  a  century  after  Menes, 
being  the  builder  of  the  pyramids  near  Rokhdme. 

According  to  Manetho,  it  was  during  the  reign  of  the  second  *  8. 
king  of  the  2nd  dynasty,  Khseekh6s,  or  Ccchdus,  that  "  the  bull  Apis 
at  Memphis,  Mnevis  at  Heliopolis,  and  the  Mendesian  goat,  were 
appointed  to  be  gods ;  "  and  under  his  successor  Bindthrus  "  it  was 
decreed  that  women  might  hold  the  sceptre ; "  f  which  right  led.  in 
after  times  to  many  troubles  and  changes  of  dynasties,  from  the 
claims  of  foreign  princes,  both  in  Asia  and  Ethiopia,  to  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  through  their  marriage  with  daughters  of  the  Pharaohs. 
b.c.  2450.  [Fourth  and  Fifth  Dynasties.] — The  names  of  the  kings  of  the  2nd  9. 
Thinite  dynasty  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  to  be  given  in 
the  uppermost  line  of  the  Abydus  tablet ;  and  there  is  evidence  of 
some  of  them  having  ruled  contemporaneously  with  those  of  the  4th 
(Momphite)  dynasty:  the  fourth  king,  Useskef,  being  found  together 
with  iSoris  or  Shure\  and  Menkheres  of  the  4th  dynasty,  and  with 
Osirkef&nd  Shafre  of  the  5th ;  while  some  of  these,  again,  occur  with 
Shufuy  and  others  of  the  4th  and  5th  dynasties.  For  the  5th,  said  to 
be  of  9  Elephantine  (or  according  to  Eusebius  of  31)  kings,  ruled 
at  the  same  time  as  the  4th  Memphites,  and  2nd  Thinites ;  though, 
from  their  being  so  frequently  found  mentioned  with  the  Memphite 
kings,  it  may  be. questioned  whether  they  were  really  from  Ele- 
phantine, and  the  name  of  this  island  was  perhaps  erroneously  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  some  other  place  in  Lower  Egypt. 

It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the  kings  of  the  4th  dynasty  that  we  find 
any  important  records  of  persons  who  lived  under  the  Pharaohs ;  or 
sculptures  illustrating  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians  ; 
and  though  some  names  of  early  kings  occur  in  detached  places,  on 
scarabsei,  and  other  objects,  they  do  not  afford  any  clue  to  their 
arrangement. 

Shure'  was  the  leader  of  the  4th  dynasty ;  and  his  name,  found 
by  Mr.  Perring  on  the  blocks  built  into  the  northern  pyramid  of 
Abooseer,  shows  him  to  have  been  the  founder  of  that  monument. 
There  are  also  other  names  of  kings  at  Sakkara  of  a  very  early  date, 
some  of  whom,  as  the  first  Tat-here  and  Osir-h-re  (Sisires),  appear  to 
be  of  the  2nd  and  5th  dynasties ;  and  one  of  them  in  the  great 


*  Dr.   Lepsius  places  Senofro  the  third  where  thej  have  so  often  held  the  sceptre ; 

king  after  Menes ;  hut  he  did  not  live  till  and  in  Upper  Ethiopia,  as  in  Western  Africn, 

after  Shafu,  as  the  tomb  where  his  name  women  still  form  the  bodj  guard  of  a  king, 

occurs  was  erected  some  time  later  than  the  The  respect  paid  them,  and  their  privileges. 

Great  Pyramid.  are  shown  by  Pharaoh's  conduct  to  Sarah, 

f  This  custom,   and    the    influence   of  by  the  sculptures,  and  by  Diodorus. 
women,  may  have  been  derived  from  Africa, 
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pyramid  of  Sakkara  is  not  unlike  the  Chnubus-Gneurus  of  Erato- 
sthenes. Indeed  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  from  their  greater 
vicinity  to  Memphis,  that  some  of  the  oldest  pyramids  would  be  in 
that  spot. 
10-  This  may  be  called  the  Memphite,  or  the  Pyramid,*  period.  And 
not  only  does  the  construction  of  the  pyramids,  but  the  scenes 
depicted  in  the  sculptured  tombs  of  this  epoch,  show  that  the 
Egyptians  had  already  the  same  habits  and  arts  as  in  after  times  ; 
and  the  hieroglyphics  in  the  great  pyramid,  written  in  the  cursive 
character  on  the  stones  before  they  were  taken  from  the  quarry, 
prove  that  writing  had  been  long  in  use.  The  position  too  of  each 
pyramid,  corresponding  as  it  does  with  the  four  cardinal  points,  and 
the  evident  object  they  had  in  view  of  ascertaining  by  the  long  line 
of  one  of  its  faces  the  return  of  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  prove 
the  advancement  made  by  the  Egyptians  in  mathematical  science ; 
and  all  these  evidences,  being  obtained  from  the  oldest  monuments 
that  exist,  introduce  them  to  us  as  a  people  already  possessing  the 
same  settled  habits  as  in  later  times.  We  see  no  primitive  mode  of 
life  ;  no  barbarous  customs ;  not  even  the  habit,  so  slowly  abandoned 
by  all  people,  of  wearing  arms  when  not  on  military  service ;  nor 
any  archaic  art.  And  if  some  clumsy  figures  have  been  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis,  probably  of  the  3rd  dynasty,  their 
imperfections  are  rather  attributable  to  the  inferior  skill  of  the 
workmen,  than  to  the  habitual  style  of  the  period ;  and  rude  figures 
were  sometimes  made  long  after  the  4th  dynasty. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  style  of  construction  in  the  pyra- 
mids of  Venephes,  certain  it  is  that  in  the  4th  dynasty,  about  two 
centuries  after  Menes,  the  blocks  in  the  pyramids  (of  Geezeh), 
many  of  which  were  brougfit  from  the  Cataracts  of  Syene,  were  put 
together  with  a  precision  unsurpassed  by  any  masonry  of  ancient  or 
modern  times ;  and  all  these  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Egyptians  had  already  made  very  great  progress  in  the  arts  of 
civilisation  before  the  age  of  Menes,  and  perhaps  before  they  immi- 
grated into  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  In  the  tombs  of  the  Pyramid- 
period  are  represented  the  same  fowling  and  fishing  scenes ;  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  and  wild  animals  of  the  desert ;  the  scribes  using 
the  same  kind  of  reed,  for  writing  on  the  papyrus  an  inventory  of 
the  estate  which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  owner ;  the  same  boats, 
though  rigged  with  a  double  mast  instead  of  the  single  one  of  later 
times ;  the  same  mode  of  preparing  for  the  entertainment  of  guests ; 
the  same  introduction  of  musio  and  dancing ;  the  same  trades,  as 
glass-blowers,  cabinet-makers,  and  others ;  as  well  as  similar  agricul- 
tural scenes,  implements,  and  granaries.  We  also  see  the  same 
costume  of  the  priests  ;  and  the  prophet,  or  Sam,  with  his  leopards' 
skin  dress;  and  the  painted  sculptures  are  both  in  relief  and 
intaglio.  And  if  some  changes  took  place,  they  were  only  such  as 
necessarily  happen  in  all  ages,  and  were  far  less  marked  than  in 
other  countries. 


*  Dr.   Lepsius  mentions  67   Pyramids,    of  kings ;  bat  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  67 
which  necessarily  represent  a  large  number    Egyptian  Pyramids  cannot  now  be  traced. 

u  2 
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The  greatest  difference  observable  is  in  the  form,  and  in  some  of 
the  ornamental  decorations,  of  the  tombs ;  though  these  are  not 
owing  to  any  inferiority  in  taste,  or  masonic  skill,  but  rather  to  a 
local  style,  which  differed  in  certain  peculiarities  from  that  of  Upper 
Egypt.  They  are  sometimes  attributable  to  the  period  to  which 
they  belong ;  for  the  peculiar  doorways,  and  the  round  lintels,  of 
the  Memphite  necropolis,  are  also  met  with  in  the  Thebald,  and  at 
Baaineh,  some  tombs  exhibit  these  and  other  features  common  to 
their  contemporaries  at  the  pyramids. 

In  the  Pyramid -period  one  remarkable  fact  may  also  be  noticed, 
that  the  Egyptian  sculptors  were  not  bound  so  rigidly  to  conven- 
tional forms  in  the  human  figure,  as  in  after  times ;  for  not  only  do 
their  statues  then  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  nature,  but  the 
delineation  of  the  muscles,  as  in  the  arms  and  legs,  was  more 
decided ;  and  the  sitting  figure  of  a  scribe  brought  from  Memphis 
(and  now  in  the  Louvre)  shows  how  much  more  reality  was  given 
to  the  human  form,  than  at  a  later  (which  was  a  more  conventional) 
age.  That  figure,  which  has  far  greater  truth  and  expression  than 
any  of  (what  is  considered)  the  best  period --the  18th  and  19  th 
dynasties — bears  testimony  to  the  skill  of  the  early  sculptors ;  and 
the  style  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  the  drawing  of  the  cattle  and 
other  animals,  in  the  tombs,  are  often  fully  equal  to  those  in  after 
times.  Thus  then  no  signs  are  found,  on  the  earliest  monuments, 
of  a  progress  from  infancy  to  the  more  advanced  stages  of  art ;  as 
nothing  in  the  customs  they  represent  shows  the  sooial  condition  of 
the  Egyptians  to  have  been  very  different  at  that  early  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  dynasty,  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
Sinai  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Egyptians,  and  its  copper- 
mines  were  worked  by  them;  and  from  the  fact  of  King  Shure' 
(Sons)  being  represented  at  Wady  Maghara  slaying  an  Asiatic 
enemy  of  the  same  race  as  those  afterwards  defeated  by  Ring  Senofro 
(Senofr),  we  have  evidence  of  early  conquests ;  though  they  may 
not  then  have  extended  far  beyond  that  peninsula.  Of  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  4th  dynasty,  the  best  known  to  us  from  the  monuments  and 
from  ancient  writers,  are  Shure  (Soris),  Suphis  (Cheops),  and 
Suphis  II.  (or  Sensuphis,  a  u  brother  of  Suphis "),  the  Shufu  and 
Nou-Shufu  of  the  monuments,  and  Mencheres  or  (Mycerinus)  Men- 
ha-re.  The  two  Shufus  were  the  builders  of  the  Great  Pyramid ; 
and  that  they  reigned  together  is  shown  by  the  number  of  years 
ascribed  to  their  reigns ;  by  their  names  being  both  found  among 
the  quarry-marks  on  the  blocks  used  in  that  monument ;  by  their 
being  on  the  sculptured  walls  of  the  same  tomb  behind  the  great 
pyramid  ;  and  by  this  pyramid  having  two  funereal  chambers,  one 
for  each  king,  rather  than,  as  generally  supposed,  for  the  king  and 
queen.  The  name  of  Men-ka-re  was  found  in  the  3rd  pyramid,  as 
his  coffin  attests,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  ovals  of  the  four  first  kings  of  the  5th  dynasty,  Onrkef 
(Usercheres),  Shafre  (Sephres),  Nofr-ir-Ke-re  (Nepheroheres),  and 
Osir-ft-re  (Sisires),  have  been  found  with  those  of  the  4th  dynasty ; 
and  one  of  them,  Shafre,  called  in  the  sculptures  "of  the  little 
pyramid,"  appears  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  second  pyramid ; 
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hut  though  he  ought  really  to  answer  to  the  Cephrenes  of  Herodotus, 
the  honour  of  founding  the  2nd  pyramid  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
2nd  Suphis.  His  reign  was  long,  and  the  names  of  more  persons 
of  rank,  who  lived  under  Shafre,  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
pyramids,  than  of  those  who  lived  under  the  other  Elephantine, 
Memphite,  and  Thinite  kings. 

The  names  of  Pharaohs  of  the  Pyramid-period  are  not  found  in 
the  Thebaid,  and  rarely  in  Central  Egypt ;  and  even  where  they  do 
occur,  it  is  not  on  any  monuments  erected  by  them,  but  only  in 
tombs  of  individuals  who  lived  in  their  reigns ;  as  at  Isbayda  (nearly 
opposite  Hermopolis),  where  Skufu  and  Osirkef&re  found  together 
in  the  tomb  of  a  man  who  was  probably  governor  of  the  name  at  that 
period. 
1 1 .  [Sixth  Dynasty.'] — Those  of  the  next,  or  6th,  dynasty  of  Mem-  b.c.  2240. 
phites,  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  Central,  and  even  in  Upper, 
Egypt,  as  in  the  Cynopolite  nome,  and  elsewhere ;  and  in  the  tombs 
at  Chenoboscion  Papi  (or  Mairf)  is  found,  together  with  Meren-re  and 
Nofr~kB-re ;  and  again  with  the  last  of  these  at  Beni  Mohammed-el- 
Kofoor.  Papi  also  occurs  at  Mount  Sinai  and  on  the  Kossayr  road, 
and  even,  at  Silsilis,  and  with  Tati  on  a  rock  at  Eileithyias ;  though 
in  the  two  last  instances  his  name  may  have  been  merely  inscribed  by 
Borne  visitor  who  lived  at  that  period.  Papi  or  Maire  has  been  con* 
jectured  by  Chevalier  Bunsen  to  be  the  Moaris  of  the  Labyrinth ;  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  been  the  original  king  of  that  name* 

Other  names,  again,  of  kings  of  this  dynasty  are  found  at  Sio6t 
and  elsewhere,  but  merely  on  altars  and  small  objects ;  and  if  those 
in  the  tombs,  and  on  stel»  at  Mount  Sinai,  the  Kossayr  road  and 
Middle  Egypt,  show  their  rule  to  have  been  extensive,  other  monu- 
ments prove  that  the  11th  dynasty  reigned  at  the  same  time  in 
the  Thebaid;  and  king  Shen-h-re  of  this  dynasty  is  stated  on  a 
papyrus  (according  to  Brugsch)  to  have  censured  Papi,  who  ruled 
in  Lower  Egypt,  for  having  favoured  the  Shepherd  invaders.  But 
there  appear  to  have  been  two  kings  of  this  name ;  the  Papi,  how- 
ever, answering  to  the  Apappus  of  Eratosthenes,  Apap*  the  "  giant," 
the  Phiops  of  Manetho's  6th  dynasty,  who  reigned  100  years,  is  the 
one  most  usually  mentioned  on  the  monuments.  Though  no  buddings 
remain  south  of  Syene  of  any  king  before  the  18th  dynasty,  except 
the  ruined  temples  of  Amun-m-he  and  Osirtasen  at  Thebes,  the 
Labyrinth,  and  the  pyramids  and  other  sepulchral  monuments 
(owing,  as  I  have  stated,  to  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds) ;  there 
are  numerous  tablets  on  the  rocks,  of  that  early  age,  which  are 
of  greater  importance  for  history  and  chronology  even  than  the 
temples,  from  their  giving  the  dates  of  kings'  reigns,  and  sometimes 
from  their  recording  their  victories  over  foreign  nations ;  and 
through  these  we  have  obtained  much  information  respecting  the 
chronology,  and  the  contemporaneousness  of  oertain  kings. 

From  these  too  we  learn  the  change  introduced  by  King  Papi,  of 
adding  a  royal  prenomen  to  his  phonetic  nomen.     For  before  his 


*  The  Egyptian  transposition  of  the  vowel     Some  think  the  other  Papi  to  have  been  a 
may  require  Papi,  or  Papa,  to  read  Apap.     Shepherd  King. 
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time,  each  Pharaoh  had  simply  one  oval  (or  cartouche)  containing 
his  name  ;  and  it  was  Papi  who  first  added  a  royal  prenomen,  calling 
himself  Maire'-Papi.  This  innovation  was  followed  by  all  succeeding 
kings;  and  the  prenomen  was  preferred  for  designating  them,  in 
preference  to  the  name  which  often  belonged  to  several  kings. 
Thus  the  Thothmes,  Amunophs,  Remeses,  and  others,  are  more 
readily  distinguished  by  their  prenomens  than  by  their  name. 
Kings  are  also  recognised  by  their  banner,  or  square-title.  The 
custom  of  adding  the  prenomen  was  likewise,  as  might  be  expected, 
adopted  by  the  kings  of  the  9  th  and  11th  dynasties,  ruling  as  they 
did  contemporaneously  with  those  of  the  6th  ;  and  on  a  coffin  of  one 
of  the  later  Enentefs  of  the  11th  dynasty,  found  at  Thebes,  this 
second  oval  was  added  subsequently  to  the  inscription  containing 
his  phonetic  nomen,  as  in  the  case  of  Papi  at  Chenoboscion.  The 
last  Pharaoh  of  the  6th  dynasty  was  Queen  Nitocris ;  whose  name 
is  given  by  Manetho,  and  by  the  Turin  papyrus;  and  with  her 
ended  the  rule  of  these  Memphite  kings.  For  at  this  period  Lower 
Egypt  was  invaded  by  the  Shepherds  ;  who,  about  700  years  after 
Menes,  entered  the  country  from  the  north-east,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  depriving  the  Memphite  princes  of  their  throne. 

[Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Dynasties.] — In  the  meantime  12. 
"  other  kings"  ruled  in  various  parts  of  Egypt,  who  were  contem- 
poraries of  the  6th,  and  of  part  of  the  2nd  and  5th  dynasties ;  while 
the  7th  and  8th,  dispossessed  by  the  Shepherds,  merely  had  a 
nominal  rule  in  Lower  Egypt ;  and  the  9th  Heracleopolite  dynasty 
held  the  Hermonthite  districts  at  the  same  time  that  the  11th 

b.c.  2240.  reigned  at  Thebes.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  name  Heracleo- 
polite has  been  substituted  for  Hermonthite ;  and  the  mistake  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  names  of  all  those  kings  (except  the  last) 
beginning  wi.th  the  characters  that  constitute  the  title  of  Hercules, 
or  the  God  of  Sebenny  tus ;  while  the  name  of  the  last,  Mandotp,  or 
Muntotp  11. ,  is  the  only  one  of  them  derived  from  Mandoo,  or  Munt, 
the  God  of  Hermonthis.  At  all  events  it  is  at  Hermonthis  that  the 
records  of  those  kings,  the  ftnentefs  or  Ntentefs,  are  found;  and 
their  alliance  with  the  kings  of  the  11th  Theban  dynasty  is  shown 
by  some  Enentefs  having  been  buried  at  Thebes. 

Of  the  10th  dynasty  of  Heracleopolites  we  know  nothing,  not 
even  the  names,  either  from  Manetho  or  the  monuments ;  but  the 
ovals  of  several  kings  appear  in  the  Turin  papyrus,  whose  deeds 
not  having  been  such  as  to  merit  a  place  in  history  are  unnoticed 
on  the  temples  and  steles. 

b.c.  2240.  [Eleventh  Dynasty.'] — That  the  kings  of  the  9th  were  contem-  13. 
poraries  of  the  1.1th,  or  the  earliest  Theban,  dynasty  is  proved  by  the 
fact  of  the  last  King  Muntotp  11.  being  mentioned  on  a  stela  of  the 
Kossayr  road,  together  with  the  first  Amun-m-he,  whom  (as  Mr. 
Stuart  Poole  has  shown)  he  established  in  the  kingdom ;  and  an 
Enentefj  one  of  his  predecessors,  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Harris  in 
some  sculptures  near  Silsilis  with  the  third  king  of  this  11th 
dynasty,  Muntotp  1.  *  in  an  inferior  position  to  this  Theban  king. 


*  Whom  I  faave  called  Manmoph  in  the  Materia  Hieroglyphic*. 
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Muntotp  I.  reigned  at  least  forty-five  years,  as  a  stela  at  Turin, 
erected  daring  his  life-time,  contains  the  date  of  his  forty-sixth 
year ;  and  if  not  the  leader  of  the  11th,  or  earliest,  Theban  dynasty, 
this  Muntotp  I.  was  evidently  the  great  monarch  whom  the  Dios- 
polite  Pharaohs  placed  at  the  head  of  their  line ;  for  the  list  of  kings 
put  up  by  Remeses  II.,  in  his  temple  at  Thebes,  has  no  other  inter- 
vening between  Menes  and  Ames,  the  leader  of  the  18th  Theban 
dynasty.  Ames,  again,  traces  from  him,  as  ki  the  tomb  at  Thebes 
recording  the  members  of  his  family  and  of  that  of  Amunoph  I. ; 
and  Thothmes  I.  and  III.,  Amunoph  I.  and  III.,  and  Horus,  as  well 
as  Sethi  and  his  son  Remeses  II.,  all  Theban  kings,  mention  him  as 
if  he  were  the  founder  of  their  line. 

Several  stelae  confirm  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  kings  of 
this  period;  and  the  Turin  papyrus  shows  that  Amun-m-he  /.,  the 
last  king  of  the  11th  dynasty,  according  to  Manetho,  was  twice 
deposed  by  other  kings.  He  was  also  contemporary  with  Muntop  II. 
of  the  9th ;  and  in  the  last  part  of  his  reign  with  Osirtasen  I.,  the 
leader  of  the  12th  dynasty,  whose  44th  year  coincided  also  with  the 
2nd  year  of  Amunrm-he  II.,  as  the  35th  year  of  Amun-m-he  II.  corre- 
sponded with  the  3rd  of  the  second  Osirtasen.  Other  synchronisms 
likewise  occur,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  more  fully ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  Egypt  at  this  period  was  not  ruled  by  one 
sovereign,  and  that  the  mention  in  Manetho  of  Theban  and  "  other 
kings"  is  confirmed  by  the  monuments;  and  if  I  have  already 
entered  into  certain  details  which  may  appear  tedious,  I  plead  as 
my  excuse  the  importance  of  these  synchronous  reigns,  and  of  every- 
thing relating  to  the  succession  of  the  early  kings ;  which  will  pro- 
bably receive  further  elucidation  from  the  interesting  papyrus  in 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Abbott,  containing  as  it  does  the  names  of  a 
Sken-n-re,  an  Enentef,  and  other  kings  hitherto  unknown  to  us  from 
Manetho  and  the  monuments. 
14.  [Twelfth  Dynasty.] — The  Osirtasens  and  Amun-m-hes  were  powerful  b»c  2020. 
kings;  and  Osirtasen  I.  is  shown  by  the  remains  of  temples  he 
founded  to  have  ruled  the  whole  of  Egypt,  from  the  Delta  to  the 
second  cataract: — an  obelisk  of  his  still  stands  at  Heliopolis;  a 
fallen  one  is  in  the  Fyoom ;  and  his  name  appears  in  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  great  temple  of  Karnak  at  Thebes,  in  a  ruined  temple 
opposite  Eileithyias,  and  in  another  near  Wady  Halfeh.  Sepulchral 
stelae  bearing  his  name  have  also  been  found  in  the  Necropolis  of 
Abydos,  and  historical  ones  in  other  places;  and  he  even  ex- 
tended his  conquests  into  Etniopia.  A  stela  of  the  28th  year  of 
Amun-ih-he  II.  was  found  at  a  watering-place  in  the  desert  near 
Kossayr,  recording  his  conquests  over  the  people  of  Pounty  and 
another  of  Osirtasen  IL  at  the  same  place,  which  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  though  the  third  Osirtasen 
has  not  left  the  same  number  of  monuments  as  the  first  of  that  name, 
yet  many  of  his  stelae  are  found  at  Mount  Sinai,  the  Kossayr  road, 
the  first  cataract,  and  other  places ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  he 
is  treated  as  a  god  by  some  of  the  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty,  as  by 
Thothmes  III.  at  Semneh,  and  by  Thothmes  IV.  at  Amada  in  Lower 
or  Egyptian  Ethiopia. 
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It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  this  unusual  honour;  but 
even  though  the  first  Osirtasen  was  the  original  Sesostris,  there  may 
have  been  some  events  connected  with  Ethiopia  which  led  to  the 
great  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  third  Osirtasen,  and  which 
even  gave  him  a  claim  to  the  name  of  that  renowned  conqueror ; 
and  the  peculiar  sanctity  he  enjoyed  accords  with  Manetho's  account 
of  Sesostris,  that  "  he  was  considered  by  the  Egyptians  the  first  (or 
greatest)  after  Osiris."  The  title  "  good,"  introduced  into  one  of 
the  variations  of  his  name,  may  also  have  reference  to  this  excel- 
lence ;  and  it  is  possible  that  his  conquests  in  Ethiopia  in  his  8th 
year,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Egyptian  frontier  at  Semnek, 
together  with  his  successes  over  the  Negroes,  may  have  made  him 
conspicuous  as  a  conqueror  as  well  as  a  benefactor  of  his  country  ; 
and  it  is  to  this  Sesostris  that  Herodotus  appears  really  to  allude, 
when  he  says  he  was  the  first  king  who  nded  in  Ethiopia. 

The  acts  of  the  next  king  mentioned  by  Manetho  accord  still  15. 
more  correctly  with  what  we  learn  from  the  monuments ;  and  his 
Laohares,  or  Labaris,  "  who  built  the  Labyrinth  as  a  tomb  for  him- 
self in  the  Arsinoite  nome,"  is  evidently  the  Amun-m-ke  I II.  whose 
name  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Lepsius  in  that  building.  Some  have 
thought  the  name  Labaris  to  be  the  origin  of  Labyrinth ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  reading  in  Manetho,  pztf  hv  A<fympic,  should 
be  /i£0'  by  he  Mapic ;  for  he  was  the  Moeris  of  the  Labyrinth,  and 
doubtless  of  the  lake  also ;  and  the  observations  of  the  annual 
inundations  at  Semneh,  made  by  Amun-nl-he  III.  confirm  the  belief 
that  he  was  the  king  whose  grand  hydraulic  works  ennobled  the  * 
name  of  Moeris.*  These  last  also  show  that  Amun-nl-he's  dominion 
extended  from  Ethiopia  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis.  The 
governors  of  nbmes  in  central  Egypt  were  also  appointed  at  this 
period  by  the  Pharaohs  of  the  12th  dynasty,  as  we  learn  from  the 
tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  and  El-Bersheh ;  where  the  names  of  the  two 
first  Osirtasens  are  found.  In  a  tomb  near  El-Bersheh  is  given  the 
mode  of  drawing  a  colossus  on  a  sledge,  with  gardening  and  other 
scenes;  and  the  caves  of  Beni  Hassan  are  well  known  for  the 
numerous  paintings  that  illustrate  so  fully  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  for  the  character  of  their  early  architecture, 
with  its  fluted  columns, — the  prototype  of  the  Greek  Doric. 

The  oldest  date,  on  the  monuments,  of  Osirtasen  /.f  (the  Seson- 
ohdsis  of  Manetho),  is  his  44th  year ;  of  Amun-m-he  II.  (Ammenemes) 
his  35th ;  of  Osirtasen  II.,  his  3rd ;  of  Osirtasen  III.T  his  14th ;  and 
of  Amttn-rh-he  III.,  his  44th  :  showing  that  of  Manetho's  dates,  which 
are  46,  38,  48,  8,  and  8  years,  the  two  last  are  far  too  little,  and 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  them ;  but  his  order  of  these 
kings,  Ammenemes,  or  Amwnrm-hel.  being  the  last  of  the  11th,  and 


*  It  was  probably  from  the  higher  level  See  d.  l  ch.  iii.  and  App.  ch.  iv.  4. 
of  the  Nik  above  Silsihs  that  the  canal  first        f  The  two  sign)  beginning  hie  name,  and 

led  the  water  to  the  Lake  Moeris  (and  to  the  that  of  Osiris,  may  be  a  doable  s ;  and  hence 

general  tank  system  of  Egypt)  in  the  time  of  Sains,  or  Siris,  would  stand  for  s,  ift  Seiiu 

this  king ;  the  river  offering  a  greater  fall  of  Safe,  Siout,  &c,  have  the  double  s. 
water  before  the  rocks  of  SilsUis  gave  way. 
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Sesonohfeis,  or  Osirtasm  /.,  the  1st  of  the  12th  dynasty,  is  confirmed 
by  the  monuments  and  the  Turin  papyrus. 

1 6.  [Thirteenth  Theban,  and  Fourteenth  *Xotte,  Dynasties.]— The  succeeding  b.c.  1860. 
Theban  dynasty,  the   13th,  appears  to  have  been  deprived  of  its 
authority,  even  at  Thebes ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  ovals  of  these 

kings  in  Ethiopia,  many  of  whom  had  the  Ethiopian  name  Sabaco, 
together  with  the  evidence  of  the  old  monuments  of  Amun-m-he  I. 
and  Osirtasen  I.  having  been  thrown  down  at  Thebes,  argue  that 
they  took  refuge  in  Ethiopia  when  the  Shepherds  advanoed  into 
Upper  Egypt,  and  seized  its  capital.  Manetho  indeed  relates  that 
the  Shepherd-kings  made  long  and  constant  attacks  on  the  Egyptians ; 
which  the  Pharaohs  of  the  1 1th  dynasty  were  still  able  to  withstand ; 
for  one  of  them,  Amun-m'-he  III.  (as  I  have  just  stated),  retained 
all  middle  Egypt,  including  the  modern  Fyo6m ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably not  till  the  reign  of  his  second  successor,  the  Skemiophris  of 
Manetho,  the  last  of  the  11th  dynasty,  that  the  Thebald  fell  into 
their  hands.  This,  their  gradual  conquest  of  the  country,  will 
account  for  different  periods  having  been  assigned  to  it,  and  to  the 
duration  of  their  rule.  And  the  flight  of  the  Egyptian  kings  into 
Ethiopia  is  evidently  the  origin  of  the  story  told  by  Manetho,  of  a 
similar  event ;  though  his  copyists,  to  suit  their  own  purposes,  have 
attributed  to  a  different  cause,  and  to  the  later  period  of  "  Ame- 
nophis,"  what  really  happened  during  the  Shepherd  invasion.  Of 
the  14th  dynasty,  of  Xoltes,  no  names  are  given  either  by  Manetho, 
or  the  monuments;  though  they  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
Turin  papyrus. 

17.  [Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Dynasties — Shepherds.'] — These  b.c.  2031. 
invaders  constituted  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  dynasties  of  Manetho; 

and  the  statement  that  the  17th  was  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  Shepherds  and  Theban  kings  is  evidently  erroneous.  Their 
occupation  of  Egypt  was  probably  owing,  not  to  a  mere  love  of  con- 
quest, but  to  the  desire  of  maintaining  a  right  they  claimed  to  the 
throne,  through  marriages  with  the  family  of  the  Pharaohs,  or  to  an  in- 
vitation  from  some  one  of  the  inferior  Egyptian  princes  who  had  been 
dispossessed  of  his  government ;  and  either  of  these  would  account 
for  their  having  obtained  possession  of  part  of  Lower  Egypt  "  with- 
out a  battle,"  and  for  their  having  received  assistance  from  some  of 
the  Egyptians.  Nor  was  their  rule  like  that  of  a  people  who  had 
entered  the  country  for  the  sake  of  conquest ;  their  religion  was 
different,  and  they  treated  that  of  the  Egyptians  with  disrespect; 
bat  they  were  at  one  time  on  terms  of  amity  with  some  of  the  kings 
of  other  parts  of  Egypt ;  and  they  so  augmented  the  power  of  the 
country  they  governed,  that  on  their  expulsion,  Egypt,  instead  of 
having  suffered  under  their  rule,  rose  immediately  to  that  flourishing 
condition  it  enjoyed  under  the  Pharaohs  of  the  18th  dynasty.  But 
though  the  power  of  Egypt  was  not  diminished,  the  people  naturally 
regretted  their  native  princes ;  and  even  if  all  the  cruelties  said  to 
have  been  perpetrated  by  these  foreigners  were  exaggerated,  still 
their  usurpation,  and  the  contempt  with  which  they  treated  the 
religion  of  Egypt,  made  their  rule  odious  and  insupportable;  so 
that  the  name  of  Shepherd  continued  for  ever  to  be  "  an  abomination 
unto  the  Egyptians. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  race  of  people  they  were ;  and 
they  have  been  variously  pronounced  to  be  Assyrians,  Scythians, 
Cushites  (or  Ethiopians)  of  Asia,  Phoenicians,  or  Arabians.  Manetho 
calls  them  "  Phoenicians,"  and  shows  them  not  to  have  been  from 
Assyria,  when  he  says  they  took  precautions  against  "the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Assyrians ;"  and  the  character  of  "  Shep- 
herds "  accords  far  better  with  that  of  the  people  of  Arabia.  Indeed 
the  name  Hyk-sos  may  be  translated  "  Shepherd,"  or  "  Arab,  kingB ;" 
kyk  being  the  common  title  "  king,'*  or  •*  ruler,"  given  even  to  the 
Pharaohs  on  the  monuments,  and  shos,  signifying  "  shepherd,"  or 
answering  to  Shaso,  "  Arabs."  How  any  of  the  Arabians  had  suffi- 
cient power  to  invade,  and  obtain  a  footing  in,  Egypt,  it  is  difficult 
to  explain ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  a  people  from  Arabia,  called 
Phoenicians*  or  the  red  race,  who  were  originally  settled  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  invaded  Syria,  and  took  possession  of  the  coast;  and 
similar  successes  may  have  afterwards  attended  their  invasion  of 
Egypt,  especially  if  aided  by  the  alliance  of  some  of  its  princes. 
The  statement  too  of  Amos  (ix.  7),  that  the  Philistines  of  Syria 
came  from  Caphtor  f  (which  was  a  name  applied  to  Egypt),  may 
relate  to  this  subsequent  passage  of  another  body  of  Phoenicians  into 
Syria,  after  their  expulsion  from  Egypt. 

Having  held  possession  of  Egypt  511  (or,  according  to  the 
longest  date,  625)  years,  the  Shepherds  were  driven  out  by  Amesy 
or  Amosis,  the  first  king  of  the  18th  dynasty ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
country  was  then  united  under  one  king,  who  justly  claimed  the 
title  of  Iiord  of  the  "  two  regions,"  or  "  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt." 
From  that  time  the  events  mentioned  by  Manetho,  and  his  suoces* 
Bion  of  kings,  freed  from  the  confusion  of  contemporary  reigns* 
might  have  been  clear  and  satisfactory,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
errors  (often  purposely)  introduced  by  his  copyists,  who  endea- 
voured to  mix  up  the  account  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites,  and 
their  Exodus,- with  the  history  of  the  Shepherds ;  and  the  similarity 
of  the  names  Amosis  and  Tethmosis  (Aahmes,$  or  Ames,  and 
Thothmes),  added  to  the  confusion. 
b.c.  1520.  [Eighteenth  Dynasty.'] — With  the  eighteenth  dynasty  commences  a  18. 
more  continuous  monumental  history  of  Egypt;  but  there  is  no 
authority  from  Manetho  or  the  monuments  for  dividing  the  history 
of  Egypt  into  the  "  old,  middle,  and  new  kingdoms :"  nor  was  the 
whole  of  the  country  ruled  by  each  king  of  the  different  dynasties 
in  succession,  during  the  period  that  elapsed  from  Menes  to  Amosis. 

Egypt  had  long  been  preparing  to  free  itself  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Shepherds;  and  weakened  by  successive  defeats,  and  opposed  to 
the  united  forces  of  the  Thebaid  and  Ethiopia,  under  the  energetic 
guidance  of  Amosis,  these  foreigners  were  unable  to  maintain  their 
authority  in  the  country ;  and  an  inscription  of  the  22nd  year  of 
Amosis,  in  the  quarries  of  Masarah,  saying  that  stones  had  been  cat 
there  by  his  order  for  the  temple  of  Pthah  at  Memphis,  as  well  as 

*  If    the  Phoenicians  are  Hamites  and  f  Oopthor,  or  Kebt  Hor,  was  the  old  name 

Cushites,   their  coming  from  Arabia  will  of  Copt os.     (See  ch.  15,  n.  *  B.  ii.) 

accord  with  their  being  thought  Arabians,  \  Aahmes,  lohznes,  or  Am6s,  from  which 

and  with  the  "  second  "  invasion  of  Egypt  by  were  made  the  names  of  Amosis  and  Amaais, 
a  Cushite  race  (infra,  §  23). 
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for  that  of  Amun  at  Thebes,  proves  that  Lower  Egypt  had  already 
been  recovered  from  them.  In  the  tomb  at  Eileithyias,  of  a  captain 
of  the  fleet  of  the  same  name  as  the  king  (Aahmes),  that  officer  is 
said  to  have  gone  to  Tanis  during  his  reign ;  so  that  the  Shepherds 
must  then  have  been  expelled  from  the  whole  of  the  country ;  and 
Apion  (according  to  Clemens)  shows  the  Hyksos  were  driven  from 
Avaris,  their  last  stronghold,  by  Ames.  This  appears  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  inscription  at  Eileithyias,  and  by  Manetho's  stating 
that  Tethmosis  (improperly  put  for  Amosis)  reigned  25  years  after 
their  departure. 

During  his  reign  mention  is  first  made  of  the  horse  on  the  monu- 
ments ;  from  which  fact,  and  from  its  being  often  designated  by  the 
Semitic  name  Sits,  showing  that  it  came  from  Asia,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  it  was  first  introduced  by  the  Shepherd-kings.  If  so, 
they  may  have  been  in  a  great  degree  indebted  for  their  successful 
invasion  of  Egypt  to  their  horses  and  chariots ;  and  if  they  con- 
ferred this  boon  on  the  Egyptians,  they  may  be  looked  upon  as 
their  benefactors  and  the  causes  of  their  future  power.  Certain  it 
is  that  neither  at  the  tombs  about  the  pyramids,  nor  at  Beni  Hassan, 
is  there  any  indication  of  the  horse,*  though  the  animals  of  the 
country  are  so  numerous  in  their  paintings ;  and  it  is  singular  that 
in  after  times  Egypt  should  be  the  country  whence  horses  were  . 
imported  into  Syria  by  Solomon's  traders ;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  by  Sennacherib  it  was  in  Egypt  that  the  Jews  were  said 
to  put  their  trust  "  for  chariots  and  for  horsemen." 

Ames  apparently  claimed  his  right  to  the  Theban  throne  from 
Muntotp  L  (as  already  stated  J,f  as  his  successor  Amunoph  I.  did 
from  Sken-h-rey  a  later  king  of  the  11th  dynasty ;  and  Amunoph  I. 
is  frequently  represented  with  a  black  queen,  Ames-nofri-are,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Ames,  and  one  of  the  holy  women 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  God  of  Thebes. J  She  even  had  the 
office,  held  only  by  priests,  of  pouring  out  libations  to  Amun ;  and  a 
tablet  found  by  Mr.  Harris  represents  Amunoph  I.  as  the  foster- 
child  of  this  queen,  at  whose  court  Mr.  Birch  supposes  that  Ames 
took  refuge,  while  preparing  to  expel  the  Shepherds.  Indeed  it  is 
the  marriage  of  Ames  with  her  which  is  thought  to  have  united  the 
two  families,  of  the  13th  and  18th  dynasties.  There  was  also 
another  queen  of  Ames,  called  Aahotp,  a  white  woman  and  an  Egyp- 
tian, who  is  represented  with  the  black  Ames-nofri-are'  on  the  same 
monuments,  at  Thebes,  and  in  the  British  Museum,  but  in  an  infe-» 
rior  position ;  and  this  is  readily  explained  by  the  greater  import- 
ance of  the  Ethiopian  princess. 

The  perfect  freedom  of  the  country  from  all  further  attempts  of  b.c.  1498. 
the  Shepherds  enabled  Amunoph  I.  to  extend  his  dominions  beyond 
the  frontier,  and  succeeding  kings  of  this  dynasty  added  to  his  con- 
quests both  in  Africa  and  Asia.     It  is  also  evident  §  that  in  his 


*  See  note  3  on  ch.  108,  Book  ii.  nofri-are'  is  styled  "  Goddess-wife  of  Amun." 

f  Supra,  §  13.  §  From  a  sepuli  hral  box  from  Thebes, 

X  Queens  seem  to  have  taken  this  office  now  in  the  Museum  at  Turin,  bearing  bis 

After  the  death  of  their  husbands.     AmeV  name. 
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reign  the  Egyptians  bad  already  adopted  the  five  intercalary  days 
to  complete  the  year  of  365  days ;  *  as  well  as  the  12  hours  of  day 
and  night  ;f  and  arches  of  crude  brick  are  found  at  Thebes  bearing 
his  name,  which  prove  that  they  were  in  common  use  in  tombs  at  that 
period ;  though  all  these  three  were  doubtless  of  much  earlier  date 
than  the  era  of  Amunoph.  He  also  added  some  new  chambers  to  - 
,the  great  temple  of  Earnak :  and  his  name  frequently  occurs  at 
Thebes,  especially  in  tombs  belonging  to  individuals  who  lived  in 
his  reign. 

The  names  of  the  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty  agree  pretty  well 
with  those  in  Manetho ;  but  not  sufficiently  to  show  that  we  can 
rely  implicitly  on  him  for  those  in  other  dynasties,  where  the 
monuments  fail  us  as  guides ;  for  his  second  king,  Chebron,  is  not 
found  on  the  monuments,  and  there  is  some  uncertainty  about 
others  even  in  this  dynasty* 

b.c.  1478.  Thothmes  I.,  the  successor  of  Amunoph,  has  left  an  inscription  19- 
at  Tombos,  in  Ethiopia,  recording  his  conquests  over  the  Nahsi 
(negroes)  in  his  2nd  year;  and  the  captain  of  the  fleet  already 
mentioned,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Pharaohs  from  Ames  to 
Thothmes  II.,  records  his  having  captured  21  men,  a  horse,  and  a 
chariot,  in  the  land  of  Naharayn,  or  Mesopotamia;  so  that  the 
Egyptians  must  now  have  extended  their  arms  far  beyond  their 
own  frontier.  And  when  we  find  that  Thothmes  I.  ruled  over  the 
land  of  the  nine  bows,  or  Libya,  we  are  not  surprised  that  it  should 
form  part  of  his  dominions,  since  Manetho  shows  that  the  Libyans 
were  already  under  the  rule  of  Egypt  as  early  as  the  3rd  dynasty. 
At  Thebes  he  made  additions  to  the  great  temple  of  Karnak,  where 
one  of  his  obelisks  is  still  standing;  and  other  monuments  at 
Thebes  bear  his  name,  as  well  as  that  of  Thothmes  II.,  who  made 
some  small  additions  to  the  temple  at  Karnak.  But  little  notice  is 
given  of  the  warlike  deeds  of  the  second  Thothmes,  beyond  his 
maintenance  of  the  Egyptian  rule  in  Ethiopia. 

b.c.  1463.  His  successor,  Thothmes  III.,  made  himself  far  more  conspicuous 
by  the  numerous  buildings  he  erected  in  Thebes,  and  throughout 
Egypt,  and  by  his  foreign  conquests.  But  in  the  early  part  of 
their  reigns,  both  these  princes  (the  second  and  third  Thothmes) 
were  associated  on  the  throne  with  Queen  Amun-now-het,  who  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  far  greater  consideration  than  either  of  them,  pro- 
bably owing  to  her  having  the  office  of  regent.  For  not  only  are 
monuments  raised  in  her  own  name,  but  she  is  represented  dressed 
as  a  man,  and  alone  presenting  offerings  to  the  gods.  Such  indeed 
was  her  importance,  that  she  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  princess 
who  conquored  the  country,  perhaps  even  Semiramis, — who  is  said 
by  Clemens  {Strom,  p.  397)  to  have  governed  Egypt;  or,  at  least, 
to  have  had  a  more  direct  right  to  the  throne  than  the  Thothmes  ; 
and  her  title  "Uben-t  in  the  foreign  land,"  \  is  singularly  in  accord- 


*  See  Appendix  to  Book  ii.  ch.  11,  on        $  On  a  soarabara*  in  my  posieaooa,  found 

the  ate  of  the  year  of  365  days.  at  Thebes.     (For  that  of  Nimrond,  see  the 

f  On  a  mammy  case  at  Leyden,  having  Transactions  of  the  B.  S.  of  Literature,  2nd 

his  name.  4  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  176.) 
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ance  with  the  expression  Uben-re,  or  Ubn-re,  "  the  Bhining  sun," 
discovered  by  Layard  on  a  fragment  at  Nineveh,  bearing  that  title 
of  the  sun  in  hieroglyphics.  She  was  however  an  Egyptian  prin- 
cess ;  and  probably  the  Amensis  of  Manetho,  who  is  represented  to 
have  been  the  sister  of  Amenophis,  and  to  have  reigned  nearly  22 
years. 

Thothmes  III.  having  attained  the  requisite  age  for  mounting 
the  throne,  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  the  royal  power,  and  his  name 
was  admitted,  together  with  that  of  Amun-nou-net,  on  some  of  her 
later  monuments ;  still  he  only  held  an  inferior  position,  and  he 
never  obtained  the  chief  authority  as  king  during  her  lifetime. 
On  a  statue  of  this  period  she  is  called  his  "  sister  ;"*  but  she  was 
probably  only  so  by  an  earlier  marriage  of  his  father ;  and  such 
was  the  hatred  borne  by  Thothmes  against  her,  that  after  her  death 
he  ordered  her  name  to  be  erased  from  her  monuments,  and  his  own 
to  be  sculptured  in  its  stead.  But  this  was  not  always  done  with  the 
care  required  to  conceal  the  alterations ;  and  sentences  of  this  kind 
frequently  occur:  "King  Thothmes,  she  has  made  this  work  for 
her  father  Amun."  He  succeeded,  however,  in  having  her  name 
omitted  from  the  list  of  Kings ;  and  she  is  not  mentioned  even  in 
those  put  up  at  a  later  time  by  Eemeses  II.  at  Thebes  and  Abydus. 
The  most  remarkable  of  her  monuments  were  the  great  obelisks  at 
Karnak,  the  largest  erected  at  Thebes,  one  of  which  is  still  stand- 
ing ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile  she  embellished  the  tomb, 
or  rock-temple,  of  Thothmes  I.,  beneath  the  cliffs  t)f  the  AssaseeT, 
-erecting  before  it  a  granite  gateway,  and  making  many  other  ex- 
ternal additions  to  its  courts ;  and  numerous  monuments  were  put 
up  by  her  in  other  parts  of  Egypt.  She  ruled  at  least  15  or  16 
years, f  and  alone  apparently  during  some  portion  of  that  time; 
but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  determining  the  duration  of  these  reigns, 
and  the  relationship  of  the  two  Thothmes.  The  Third  ruled  for  a 
short  time  after  her  death ;  and  though  he  commenced  his  reign 
after  she  had  mounted  the  throne,  he  probably  included  the  reign  of 
Amun-nou-het  in  his  own. 
20.  The  reign  of  Thothmes  III.  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  extended  his  arms  far  into  Asia,  from 
which  he  received  a  large  tribute,  brought  to  Egypt  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  nations  he  had  triumphed  over ;  and  who,  as  was  the  custom 
of  those  days,  often  agreed  to  make  this  acknowledgment  of  their 
defeat  without  yielding  up  their  country  to  the  victorious  enemy 
as  a  conquered  province ;  J  and  the  successes  obtained  by  Thothmes 
over  the  Pount  §  (a  nation  of  Arabia),  the  Kufa  (supposed  to  be  the 
people  of  Cyprus),  the  Mot~n-no,  and  the  Southern  Ethiopians,  are 
commemorated  on  the  monuments  of  Thebes.     The  exact  position 


*  Now  in  the  British  Museum ;  found  at  nana,  or  others),  when  in  feet  a  victory  had 

Thebes.  only  been   gained  over  its  army ;  perhaps 

f  Her  16th  year  is  found  on  a  tablet  m  even  when  that  army  was  beyond  its  own 

W.  Msghira,  given  by  Laborde,  and  on  the  frontier, 
great  obelisk  at  Karnak.  §  There  appears  to  be  a  Pount  of  Southern, 

%  In  some  cases  a  country  may  have  been  and  another  of  Northern  Arabia.    See  note  T, 

called  conquered  (by  the  Egyptians,  Assy-  ch.  102,  and  note*,  ch.  108,  Book  ii. 
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of  these  countries  cannot  be  easily  determined,  but  they  are  evi- 
dently far  from  the  confines  of  Egypt ;  and  the  elephant  and  bear, 
horses,  rare  woods,  bitumen,  and  the  rich  gold  and  silver  vases, 
brought  by  the  Bot-h-no ;  the  ebony,  ivory,  and  precious  metals,  by 
those  of  Pount ;  the  gold  and  silver  vases  of  the  Kufa ;  and  the 
cameleopard8,  apes,  ostrich  feathers,  ebony,  ivory,  and  gold  in  dust, 
ingots  and  rings,  from  Ethiopia,  show  the  distance  from  which  they 
were  brought,  as  well  as  the  richness  of  the  tribute.  The  tight 
dresses,  the  long  gloves,  the  red  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  the  Itot-h-no* 
also  proclaim  them  to  be  of  a  colder  climate  than  Syria ;  though  the 
jars  of  bitumen  (or  "  sift"  answering  to  the  Arabic  zifi)  appear  to 
place  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates  or  tne  Tigris,  j 
The  beauty  of  their  silver,  gold,  and  porcelain  vases,  at  all  events 
point  them  out  as  a  people  far  advanced  in  luxury  and  taste. 

Other  victories  are  also  recorded,  in  the  great  temple  of  Karnak, 
over  the  people  of  Asia ;  and  besides  the  Rot-h-no,  the  neighbouring 
Naharayn  (Mesopotamia),  Singar,  and  other  countries  are  mentioned 
as  having  paid  him  tribute ;  and  he  is  represented  to  have  u  stopped 
at  Ninieu  (Nineveh),  when  he  set  up  his  stela  in  Naharayn,  having 
enlarged  the  confines  of  Egypt"  J 

Misled  by  the  similarity  of  the  names  Aakmes  and  Thotkmes  (and 
perhaps  still  more  by  Aah,  "  the  moon,"  being  a  character  of  Thoth), 
Josephus  makes  Manetho  say  that  Tethmosis,  or  "  Thummosis,  the 
son  of  Misphragmuthosis,"  drove  out  the  Shepherds;  but  in 
another  quotation  from  the  same  historian,  he  shows  that  Teth- 
mosis was  no  other  than  the  first  king  of  the  18th  dynasty ;  and  we 
have  already  seen  from  the  acts  of  Ames,  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, that  Egypt  was  already  freed  from  those  enemies  long 
before  the  accession  of  Thothmes  III.  and  his  Asiatic  conquests.§ 

The  great  additions  he  made  to  Karnak,  and  other  temples  in 
Thebes,  and  the  remains  of  monuments  bearing  his  name  at  Mem- 
phis, Heliopolis,  Coptos,  Ombos,  and  other  cities  in  different  parts 
of  Egypt,  show  how  much  was  done  by  Thothmes  III.  to  beautify 
them,  and  to  commemorate  the  glories  of  his  reign ;  and  the  style, 
as  well  as  the  high  finish  of  his  sculptures,  were  not  much  sur- 
passed at  any  subsequent  period.  Indeed  he  seems  to  have  taken  a 
delight  in  architecture,  like  Adrian  in  later  times  ;  and  he  has  left 
more  monuments  than  any  Pharaoh  except  the  second  Kemeses. 
And  though,  in  the  reversed  capitals  and  cornices  of  the  columnar 
hall  behind  his  granite  sanctuary  at  Karnak,  ||  he  displayed  a  caprice 
consistent  neither  with  elegance  nor  utility,  the  pure  style  of  his 
other  monuments  shows  that  (like  the  imperial  architect),  though 
occasionally  whimsical,  he  was  not  deficient  in  good  taste. 

It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  two  obelisks  were  made,  which 
at  a  later  period  were  transported  to  Alexandria;  two  others  are 

*  See  the  c-stumes  of  these  and  other  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  believes  that  the  places  here 

people  in  wood<oita  in  note  on  ch.  61,  Book  vii.  mentioned  were  all  in  Western  Mesopotamia, 

f  See  below,  p.  303.  not  far  from  the  Euphrates. 

%  For  an  account  of  the  conquest*  of  §  Above,  §  18. 

Thothmes  III.  see  Birch's  annals  of  that  king  ||  This  sanctuary  was  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy, 

in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  zzxv.  pp.  116-166.  in  the  name  of  Philip  Aridasus, 
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mentioned  at  Thebes,  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  which  no  longer  re- 
main ;  that  now  standing  at  Constantinople  was  also  made  by  him ; 
and  the  handsome  one  which  is  now  at  S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  in 
Home,  bears  his  name  in  the  central,  and  that  of  Thothmes  IV.  in 
the  lateral,  lines.  Of  his  other  monuments  a  very  remarkable  one 
is  the  chamber  called  4(  of  the  Kings  "  at  Karnak,  where  he  is  repre- 
sented making  offerings  to  sixty  of  his  predecessors ;  and  not  only 
do  stone  fragments,  but  the  remains  of  crude  brick  enclosures,  bear 
witness  to  the  number  of  his  buildings  that  once  stood  at  Thebes. 
There  are  indeed  more  bricks  bearing  his  name  than  that  of  any  other 
king ;  and  it  is  in  the  tomb,  where  the  tribute  before  mentioned  is 
recorded,  that  the  curious  process  of  brick-making  is  represented, 
which  tallies  so  exactly  with  that  described  in  Exodus.*  His  ovals 
also  appear  far  more  commonly  on  the  smaller  scarabsei  than  that  of 
any  other  Pharaoh ;  and  he  is  remarkable  for  the  great  variety  in 
the  mode  of  writing  his  name,  of  which  I  have  more  than  thirty 
variations. 

In  Ethiopia  his  principal  temples  were  those  of  Semneh  and 
Amada ;  to  the  latter  of  which  Thothmes  IV.  made  some  additions ; 
and  at  both  places  their  predecessor,  Osirtasen  III.,  of  the  12th 
dynasty,  received  divine  honours. |  The  two  temples  of  Semneh 
were  built  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign ;  and  as  offerings  to  the 
temple  made  in  his  second  year  are  there  recorded,  without  the 
name  of  Amun-nou-het,  Thothmes  III.  must  have  been  reigning 
alone ;  which  shows  that  his  regnal  years  were  reckoned  from  her 
death,  and  were  not  included  in  their  joint  reign ;  and  this  would 
be  consistent  with  the  fact  of  his  having  been  very  young  when 
first  associated  with  her  on  the  throne.  His  first  campaign,  how- 
ever, not  occurring  till  his  22nd  regnal  year,  would  argue  against  it, 
at  least  on  other  occasions,  and  would  require*  him  to  have  reckoned 
also  the  years  of  his  divided  rule ;  and  his  conquests  in  Asia,  men- 
tioned in  the  great  tablet  at  Karnak,  date  in  his  29th,  30th,  and 
33rd  years ;  though  the  first  of  them  is  styled  his  5th  expedition. 
His  6th,  in  his  30th  year,  was  against  the  Rot-h-no.  In  his  33rd 
year  he  appears  to  have  defeated  the  people  of  Lemanon  also,  who 
continued  the  same  war;  and  this  fact,  and  the  name  of  Ninieu 
(Nineveh),  occurring  with  that  of  Naharayn,  and  that  of  the  Takce, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  argue  that  "  Lemanon "  represents  a 
country  farther  inland  than  Mount  Lebanon.!  It  is  followed  by 
the  land  of  Singar ;  and  though  the  mention  afterwards  of  the  Asi, 
supposed  to  be  Js,  bringing  bitumen,  appears  to  place  these  people 
lower  down  the  Euphrates,§  it  is  probable  that  most  of  them  lived 
higher  up  to  the  North-west.  Lemanon  is  also  coupled  with  the 
Kot-n-no,  on  a  monument  of  the  first  Sethi.ft 

The  length  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.  was  far  greater  than  is 
represented  by  Manetho,  being  about  47  years ;  and  the  dates  of  his 


*  See  note  *  on  ch.  136,  Book  ii.  and  Carchemiah. 

f  See  above,  §  14.  ||  The  chiefs  of  the  Rot-n-no  are  said  to 

X  See  above,  §  20,  and  below,  §  25,  note,  serve  the  King  of  Egypt  with  their  labour 

§  Herod,  i.  179;  Plin.  zxxv.  51.   Is  (His,  (bodies,  or  members),  catting  down  tree*  in 

or  Hit)  is  nearly  halfway  between  Babylon  Lemanon. 
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43rd  and  47th  years  are  found  on  the  monuments ;  but  this  differ- 
ence may  be  attributed  to  his  having  shared  the  kingdom  with 
Amun-nou-het  and  his  brother ;  though  the  dates  of  Manetho  are 
very  uncertain  from  various  causes,  and  from  the  inaccuracy  of  his 
copyists.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  he  appears  to  have 
associated  his  son,  Amunoph  II.,  on  the  throne ;  *  but  this  king  was 
not  remarkable  for  his  conquests,  or  the  monuments  he  erected, 
lie  made  some  additions  to  the  great  temple  of  Amun  at  Karnak ; 

b.c.  1414.  and  enlarged  that  of  Amada  in  Nubia,  which  was  completed  by  his 
ton  and  successor,  Thothmes  IV. ;  and  here,  on  a  stela  dating  iu 
his  3rd  year,  Amunoph  has  recorded  his  victories  over  the  Upper 
Kot-n-no,  and  the  Ethiopians.  His  name  also  occurs  on  a  fallen 
block  at  the  Isle  of  Sai,  as  well  as  that  of  the  third  Thothmes. 

b.c.  1410.        Thothmes  IV.  has  left  few  monuments  worthy  of  note,  except  the 

freat  sphinx  at  the  pyramids,  which  bears  his  name,  and  appears  to 
ave  been  cut  out  of  the  rock  by  his  order ;  and  here  again  a  simi- 
larity of  name  led  Pliny  to  consider  it  the  sepulchre  of  Amasis. 
b.c  1403.  After  the  two  short  reigns  of  Amunoph  II.  and  Thothmes  IVM  21 
Amunoph  III.  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  but  though  he  calls  him- 
self "  the  son  of  Thothmes  IV.,  the  son  of  Amunoph  II.,"  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was.  not  of  pure  Egyptian  race,  and  his 
mother,  queen  Maut-th-shoi,  was  probably  a  foreigner.  His  features 
differ  very  much  from  those  of  other  Pharaohs ;  and  the  respect 
paid  to  him  by  some  of  the  "  Stranger-kings,"  one  of  whom  (Atin- 
re-Bakhan)  treats  him  as  a  god  in  the  temple  founded  by  Amunoph 
at  Soleb  in  Ethiopia,  seems  to  confirm  this,  and  to  argue  that  he  was 
partly  of  the  same  race  as  those  kings  who  afterwards  usurped  the 
throne,  and  made  their  rule  and  name  so  odiouB  to  the  Egyptian*. 
Their  attachment  to  the  memory  of  Amunoph  is  also  shown  by  the 
great  respect  they  paid  to  his  widow,  queen  Taia,  whose  name  6ome 
of  their  queens  adopted ;  and  in  one  place  a  queen  Taia  is  seated 
opposite  Bakhan,  and  in  another  is  admitted  by  him  '*  to  look  at 
the  flabellum  of  the  sun."  f  The  worship  too  of  the  sun,  with  rays 
terminating  in  human  hands,  represented  on  a  stela  of  Amunoph  at 
Asouan,  appears  to  indicate  a  connexion  between  them!;  J  for  it  was 
the  very  worship  established  by  those  Strangers. 

It  is  probably  to  this  usurpation  that  Manetho  alludes  when  he 
speaks  of  the  second  invasion  of  Egypt,  after  the  Shepherd  time ; 
and  the  flight  of  Amunophis  into  Ethiopia  is  a  mistake  arising  from 
the  previous  flight  of  a  king  of  another  name  when  the  Shepherds 
advanced  into  the  Thebaid.  The  sending  of  the  leprous  persons  to 
the  sulphur  springs  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile  is  also  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  some  real  event ;  and  that  it  was  not  a  mere  table  is 
proved  by  the  recent  discovery  of  those  springs  at  Helwan. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  Stranger-kings  did  not  obtain  the  throne  till 
after  the  death  of  Amunoph  III. ;  and  that  his  power  and  conquests 
were  very  extensive  is  proved  by  the  monuments,   and  by  the 


*  A  stela  in  the  Leyden  Museum.  Sun  so  represented  in  the  time  of  Sethi,  the 

t  Lepsitu,  Denk.  Abth.  iii.  Bl.  100,  101.      father  of  Remeses  II.,  on  a  stela  on  the  Kos- 
\  There  is,  however,  an  instance  of  the     s&yr  road. 
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reoords  of  victories,  left  by  him  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
At  Thebes  he  added  considerably  to  the  great  temple  of  Karnak, 
and  built  the  principal  part  of  that  of  Luxor,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  size  and  beauty :  he  also  erected  a  very  elegant  one  on  the 
opposite  bank,  rendered  famous  by  the  two  large  sitting  Colossi  of 
its  dromos,  or  paved  approach,  one  of  which  has  long  been  known 
as  the  "  vocal  Memnon."  It  was  perhaps  to  connect  these  his  two 
temples,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  that  he  made  the  "  royal 
street"  mentioned  in  the  Theban  papyri.  He  also  adorned  the 
island  of  Elephantine  with  small  but  highly-finished  temples  ;  and 
besides  that  of  Sedinga,  he  built  the  beautiful  temple  of  Soleb  in 
Ethiopia,  on  the  columns  of  which  he  registered  the  names  of  the 
many  nations  he  had  vanquished  in  Africa  and  Asia ;  thereby  pro- 
claiming that  he  not  only  extended  his  conquests  still  farther  south, 
but  that  he  had  pushed  the  very  confines  of  Egypt  at  least  as  far 
as  Soleb.  Among  the  Asiatic  names  are  Pourd,  Carchemish,  the 
fort  of  Atesh  (or  Kadesh?),  Naharayn  (Mesopotamia),  and  many 
others. 

From  this  being  a  complete  record  of  his  conquests,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  temple  of  Soleb  was  erected  towards  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign ;  but  in  one  of  the  temples  at  Semneh  he  had  previously 
put  up  a  memorial  of  his  victories  over  the  negroes  (Nahsi),  in  which 
the  Abhet  and  others  are  mentioned ;  and  Semneh  being  then  the 
frontier  fortress  on  that  side,  it  was  considered  a  suitable  place  for 
such  a  record.*  The  mode  of  noticing  his  successes  is  characteristic ; 
and  we  read  of  "living  captives  150   head,  children  110  head, 

negroes  350  head negroes  55  head,  children  265  head,  total 

living  740  head  ...  300  head  .  .  .  living  head  1052 "   Though 

he  extended  his  arms  much  farther  south  than  Soleb,  and  passed 
Napata,  or  Gebel  Berkel,  his  lions  which  were  found  there  were  not 
placed  by  him  in  that  city,  but  were  originally  at  Soleb.  as  the  in- 
scription upon  them  shows,  and  were  afterwards  taken  by  Tirhaka 
to  adorn  his  Ethiopian  capital;  and  on  one  of  the  large  ecarab*i, 
so  often  used  by  him  as  records,  he  makes  "  his  southern  frontier 
Kiliee  (Karu  or  Kalaa)^  *&&  his  northern  Naharayn  (Mesopotamia)." 
In  this  same  record  J  the  name  of  his  queen  Taia  is  as  UBual  intro- 
duced with  his  own ;  and  the  marked  respect  he  always  paid  her 
might  have  justified  the  notion  of  his  having  been  indebted  to  her 
for  his  throne,  had  not  the  name  of  her  father  Ainia,  and  of  her 
mother  Tuia,  been  mentioned  without  any  signs  of  royalty.  The 
custom  of  using  these  large  scarabsei  as  records  was  much  adopted 
by  Amunoph  III. ;  and  one  of  them  states  the  number  of  lions  he 
slew  on  a  particular  occasion,  amounting  to  102;  and  another  de- 
scribes a  tank  he  made,  3700  cubits  long  and  700  cubits  broad,  for 
queen  Taia. 
22.  Besides  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  features  of  Amunoph  III. 
differed  so  much  from  those  of  the  Egyptians,  his  tomb  at  Thebes 

*  Brought  thence  by  the  Duke  of  North"  miles  to  the  E.  or  E.N.E.  of  Ax  urn. 
umber  land,  as  well  as  his  lions  from  Gebel         \  One  in  my  possession,  and  another  copied 

Berkel,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  by  Bosellini,  mention  her  father. 

f  If  this  was  Coloe,  it  was  about  100 
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is  placed  in  a  valley  apart  from  those  of  the  other  Pharaohs,  and  in 
company  with  that  of  another  of  the  "  Stranger-kingB "  who  has 
been  variously  called  Skhai,  Eesa,  Oaiee,  and  At,  whose  wife  appears 
also  to  have  been  a  Tata,  and  who  was  probably  the  first  of  the  seven 
who  succeeded  Amunoph  III.  on  the  throne.  For  it  was  at  his 
death  that  they  ruled,  mostly  with  very  short  reigns ;  and  the  only 
ones  of  note  were  the  second  of  them,  Amun-Toonh,  and  the  sixth, 
Atin-re-Bakhan.  The  former  has  introduced  his  name  into  the 
temple  of  Luxor,  afterwards  erased  by  King  Horus ;  his  name  and 
sculptures  occur  in  a  rock-tomb 'behind  the  Red  Convent  near  Itfoo ; 
and  he  is  represented  in  a  tomb  at  Koorna  receiving  the  visit  of  a 
princess  of  Ethiopia,  with  a  rich  tribute  from  that  country.  The 
other,  who  seems  to  have  changed  his  name  from  Amunoph  IV.  to 
Atin-re-Bakhan,  shows,  from  the  number  of  monuments  of  his  time 
at  Telel-Amarna,  Apollinopolis-parva,  Thebes,  and  Memphis,  that 
his  reign  was  long,  and  that  he  extended  the  arms  of  Egypt  into 
foreign  lands.  Tel-el-Amarna  (supposed  to  be  Psinaula)  was  the 
capital  or  royal  city  of  these  princes;  but  after  their  expulsion  its 
temples  were  utterly  destro.yed  by  the  Egyptians,  as  was  every 
record  of  them  throughout  the  country ;  and  King  Horus  has  used 
the  stones  of  their  monuments,  at  Thebes,  in  the  construction  of 
the  pyramidal  towers  he  put  up  on  the  8.  side  of  the  great  temple  of 
Karnak. 

The  tyranny  of  these  kings,  and  the  change  they  made  in  the  reli-  23. 
gion,  rendered  them  odious  to  the  Egyptians ;  for  they  not  only  in- 
troduced real  sun-worship,  to  the  utter  disregard  of  all  the  deities 
of  Egypt,  but  banished  Amun,  the  great  god  of  Thebes,  from  the 
Pantheon ;  and  committed  those  offences  against  the  religion  attri- 
buted by  Manetho  to  the  Shepherds.  But,  in  order  in  some  measure 
to  reconcile  the  priesthood  to  the  change,  they  adopted  one  of  the 
forms  and  names  of  the  sun  already  acknowledged  by  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  A  tin-re,  the  solar  disc,  an  ancient  character  of  Be,  was 
selected  by  them  as  their  god  ;  and  this  was  partly  from  its  repre- 
senting the  physical  sun,  which  they  themselves  worshipped,  and 
partly  perhaps  from  its  name  resembling  that  of  their  own  deity. 
For  that  they  were  a  foreign  race,  and  not,  as  Dr.  Lepsius  supposes, 
Egyptians  who  introduced  a  heresy  into  the  religion  of  their  country, 
is  sufficiently  evident  from  their  peculiar  features  and  strangely 
formed  bodies;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  Asiatic 
Cushites,  or  Ethiopians,  who  from  intermarriage  with  the  Egyptian 
royal  family  claimed  the  throne  they  usurped ;  and  their  despotic 
rule  is  shown  by  the  abject  manner  in  which  the  soldiers  and  others 
in  their  service  were  obliged  to  crouch  before  them.  These  Cushites 
would  accord  with  the  Ethiopians  said  by  Eusebius  "  to  have  come 
from  the  river  Indus,  and  to  have  settled  in  Egypt "  in  the  time  of 
Amunoph ;  though  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  came  from  the 
country  said  to  belong  to  that  race  to  the  east  of  Persia,  but  rather 
from  the  Ethiopia  of  southern  Arabia,  known  in  after  times  as 
Sheba ;  and  if  this  be  true,  it  may  account  for  the  Thebans  point- 
ing ottt  the  statue  of  Amunoph  to  the  Greeks  when  they  inquired 
after  "  the  Ethiopian  Memnon."    If  Amunoph  III.  was  related  to 
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that  foreign  race,  he  did  not  become  unpopular  by  making  any  of 
those  religious  changes  which  rendered  Bakhan*  and  others  so 
hateful  to  the  Egyptians  ;  and  Horns,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
6on  of  Amunoph,  may  have  reconciled  them  to  his  rule  by  rein- 
stating the  religion  and  expelling  the  "  Strangers  "  from  the  throne. 
And  the  fact  of  the  features  of  Horus  being  still  unlike  those  of 
other  Pharaohs  will  be  explained  by  his  having  inherited  from  his 
father  some  little  of  their  foreign  physiognomy.  Manetho's  account 
of  their  invasion,  already  alluded  to,  is  evidently  the  same  as  that 
mentioned  by  Diodorus,  who  states  that  "  these  foreigners  being 
addicted  to  strange  rites  in  their  worship  and  sacrifices,  the  honours 
due  to  the  gods  fell  into  disuse ;"  and  that,  "  having  been  expelled, 
certain  select  bodies  of  them  passed  over  into  Greece  and  other 
places,  under  the  guidance  of  their  chiefs,  the  most  remarkable  of 
whom  were  Danaus  and  Cadmus."  And  the  resemblance  of  the 
name  Danaus  to  Tocmh,  Manetho's  mention  of  the  expulsion  of  Armais 
or  Danaus  from  Egypt  at  this  very  period,  and  the  story  of  Danaus 
introducing  into  Argos  the  worship  of  Io  (the  name  of  u  the  moon  " 
in  the  language  of  the  Argives  and  of  the  Egyptians),  appear  all  to 
point  to  the  same  event. 

The  duration  of  their  rule  is  uncertain;  but  a  stone  in  their  b.c.  1367- 
ruined  city  at  Tel-el- Amarna,  on  which  Thothmes  IV.  J  is  mentioned  1337? 
by  Atin-re-Bakhan,  and  the  sculptures  at  Soleb,  where  Amunoph  III. 
is  worshipped  by  him.  prove  that  he  ruled  after  both  those  kings  ; 
as  the  destruction  by  Horus  of  the  monuments  of  Bakhan  and  the 
other  usurpers  shows  they  preceded  that  Pharaoh. 

They  are  not  noticed  in  the  lists  of  kings  given  by  Manetho  and 
the  monuments,  all  which  make  Horus  the  immediate  successor  of 
Amunoph  III. ;  though  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  represented 
by  the  five  kings  placed,  according  to  some  versions  of  Manetho, 
between  Horus  and  the  1 9th  dynasty ;  one  of  whom  is  the  Armais 
or  Danaus  already  noticed.  Josephus,  Africanus,  and  Eusebius 
give  them  as  AchencherrSs,  or  Acherres ;  Bathdtis,  or  Bathos ; 
Akench&rds,  or  Chebres ;  Akencheres  or  Cherrds ;  and  Armais,  or 
Danaus. 
24.  The  36th  year  of  Amunoph  III.  is  found  in  the  sculptures,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Horus  (or  Amun-menrHor~fo-heb),  who 
on  a  monument  at  Thebes  mentions  "the  father  of  his  fathers, 
Thothmes  III."  It  is  at  Silsilis,  where  ho  is  represented  nursed  by 
a  queen,  that  his  features  bear  so  much  resemblance  to  those  of 
Amunoph ;  J  and  in  the  same  place  mention  is  made  of  his  vic- 
tories over  the  Cush,  or  Ethiopians  of  the  Nile.  The  selection  of 
this  spot  for  setting  up  his  triumphal  records  was  probably  con- 

*    Atin-re-Bakhan,    or     Akhen-Atin-re  his  son  Amunoph  lIL,  and  of  his  grandson 

('*  the  rotary  of  A  tin- re  n).     The  former  re-  Horns. 

aembles  the  Apachnas  of  Manetho,  though  J  Traces  of  the  customs  of  the  Stranger- 
assigned  to  an  earlier  period ;  the  latter  ac-  kings  may  here  be  observed  in  the  same 
cords  with  Akencheres,  placed  at  the  end  of  abject  demeanour  of  the  soldiers  before 
the  18th  dynasty.  Horus,  and  perhaps  in  the  many  emblems  of 

f  If  he  was  the  first  who  married  a  prin-  life  and  power  depending  like  rays  from  the 

teas  of  that  race,  this  mention  of  him  will  be  sun  above  the  king, 
explained,  as  well  as  the  foreign  features  of 

x  2 
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nected  with  the  opening  of  new  quarries,  as  those  ornamental 
tablets  of  Amunoph  III.  and  Pthahmen  at  Silsilis  were  with  the 
hewing  and  transport  of  stones  from  that  extensive  bed  of  sand- 
stone, which  supplied  materials  for  so  many  temples  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt.  Horus  made  some  additions  to  the  great  temple  of 
Amun  at  Thebes,  and  to  other  temples  of  Egypt ;  but  his  reign  was 
short ;  and  if  in  the  36  to  38  years  given  to  him  by  Manetho  the 
whole  period  of  the  "  Stranger-kings  "  is  included,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  duration  of  their  rule,  which  was  probably  about 
30  years.     One  other  king,  named  Besi-toti,  or  Resi~tdt,  is  shown  by 

a  stela  found  by  M.  Marietta  in  the  Apis  tomb  to 

b.c.  1325.    /«*  #ft  mk  jr4  have  followed  Horus.     He  is  doubtless  the  Rathdtis 

or  Ratb6s  of  Manetho,  according  to  Josephus  and 
Africanus ;  but  he  is  not  noticed  in  the  lists  on  the 
monuments.  The  18th  dynasty  lasted  about  180  years,  taking  the 
average  of  Manetho's  lists,  or  more  probably  210  years ;  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  b.c.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Exodus  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Pthahmen. 

b.c.  1324.  [Nineteenth  Dynasty.] — With  Remeses  I.  began  the  19th  dynasty.  25. 
His  reign  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  oldest  date  found  on  the 
monuments  is  his  second  year ;  but  he  is  remarkable  as  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Remeses,  and  the  leader  of  this  distinguished  dynasty. 
He  was  of  a  different  family  from  Horus  and  Amunoph  III.,  and 
restored  the  original  and  pure  line  of  the  Diospolites,  tracing  his 
descent  from  Amunoph  I.  and  queen  Ames-nofri-are\*  He  has 
left  no  records  of  his  conquests,  and  few  monuments,  except  his 
tomb  at  Thebes.  This  last  however  marks  the  new  dynasty,  by 
being  in  a  different  locality  from  that  of  Amunoph  III.,  and  by 
being  the  earliest  one  made  in  that  valley,  which  was  thenceforward 
set  apart  as  the  burial-place  of  the  Theban  kings.  Bat  the  defi- 
ciency of  his  memorials  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  those  of 

b.c.  1322.  his  son  Sethi  I.  (Sethos}  and  his  grandson  the  great  Remeses,  whose 
long  reigns  were  employed  in  extending  the  conquests  of  Egypt, 
and  in  recording  them  on  the  numerous  and  splendid  monuments 
they  erected  in  every  part  of  the  country.  And  their  grand 
achievements  far  eclipsing  those  of  the  original  Sesostris,  the  name 
and  exploits  of  that  conqueror  became  transferred  to  Sethi  (Setbos) 
and  his  son,  both  of  whom  were  confounded  with  him ;  and  the 
resemblance  of  Sethos,  or  Sethosis,  to  Sesostris  confirmed  the  error. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  Sethi  overran  Syria ;  and  in  order  to 
punish  those  people  who  had  neglected  to  pay  tribute  to  Egypt  | 
during  the  rule  of  the  successors  of  the  3rd  Amunoph,  he  took  Canaan 
and  various  strongholds  in  the  country,  and  re-established  friendly 
relations  with  those  who  had  remained  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to 
Egypt.  He  also  extended  his  conquests  far  into  Asia ;  and  among  the 
countries,  over  which  he  triumphed,  and  claimed  dominion,  are  the 

*  In  one  place  at  Thebes,  Remeses  wor-  name,  Lemanon,  or  Remanon,  has  been  sap- 
ships  a  triad  oomposed  of  Amun,  Ames-nofri-  posed  to  be  Lebanon ;  though,  from  its  being 
ar6,  and  their  offspring  Amunoph  I.  mentioned  with  the  Rot-n-no,  it  appears  to 

f  Among  them  are  the  people  of  a  hilly  be  farther  to  the  North-East,  and  connected 

country  abounding  in  trees,  which  from  its  with  that  people.    See  above,  §  20. 
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Upper  and  Lower  Eot-ft-no,  Carmanda,  (?)Naharat/n  (Mesopotamia), 
and  the  Khita,  supposed  by  Mr.  Stuart  roole  to  be  the  Hittites, 
whose  stronghold  Atesh*  (Ketesh  or  Kadesh),  he  believes  to  be  Ash- 
teroth-Earnaim.  These  last  people  are  also  among  the  vanquished 
nations  recorded  in  his  sculptures  at  Karnak,  as  are  the  Shaso,  or 
Arabs,  Pount,  Naharayn,  Singar,  and  about  forty  others ;  among  whom 
are  the  Cushites  aud  other  people  of  Africa.  Later  in  his  reign  he 
waged  war  with  the  Tahai,  a  people  whom  Thothmes  III.  had 
already  forced  to  pay  tribute  ;  and  the  sculptures  at  Karnak  show 
he  was  then  accompanied  by  his  son  Remeses,  who  after  this  was 
probably  sent  alone  in  command  of  an  army  against  the  Arabians 
and  Libyans,  as  stated  by  Diodorus  (i.  53). 

Among  the  grandest  monuments  left  by  Sethi  is  the  great  hall  of 
Karnak,  on  the  exterior  walls  of  which  are  many  beautiful  sculp* 
tares  recording  his  victories,  and  his  personal  valour  in  killing  with 
his  own  hand  the  enemy's  chief,  as  well  as  his  return  to  Egypt  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  priests  and  people. 

He  also  founded  a  temple  on  the  opposite  bank  to  his  father 
Remeses  L,  which  like  the  great  hall  of  Karnak,  and  one  of  the 
largest  buildings  at  Abydus,  was  completed  by  his  son  Remeses  II., 
who  appears  to  have  shared  the  throne  with  him  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign.  Many  other  grand  monuments  bear  his  name ; 
and  conspicuous  among  these  is  his  tomb  in  the  valley  of  the  kings 
at  Thebes,  which  for  the  beauty  of  its  sculptures  and  of  its  sar- 
cophagus of  oriental  alabaster,  as  well  as  for  the  richness  of  its 
coloured  details,  far  excels  the  rest  of  those  spacious  sepulchres ; 
and  if  some  others  surpass  it  in  extent,  not  even  that  of  Remeses  V., 
miscalled  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  "  of  Memnon,"  and  so  highly 
admired  by  them,  can  be  compared  for  beauty  with  the  tomb  of 
Sethi.  His  long  reign  and  life  appear  to  have  ended  suddenly ;  for 
after  he  had  completed  this  monument,  he  ordered  an  extra  chamber 
to  be  added  to  it,  whioh  was  never  finished  ;  and  the  figures  left  in 
outline  prove  that  time  was  wanting  to  complete  it  He  is  said  to 
have  reigned  51  or  55  years,  according  to  Manetho ;  but  the  monu- 
ments do  not  determine  the  number. 

The  reigns  of  Sethi  and  his  son  may  be  considered  the  Augustan 
age  of  Egypt,  in  which  the  arts  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of 
excellence  of  which  they  were  there  capable ;  but  as  in  other  countries 
their  culminating  point  is  sometimes  marked  by  certain  indications 
of  their  approaching  decadence,  so  a  little  mannerism  and  elongated 
proportion  began  to  be  perceptible  amidst  the  beauties  of  this  period. 
Still  the  style  and  finish  of  the  sculptures,  the  wonderful  sxill  in 
engraving  the  granite  obelisks,  the  hieroglyphics  of  which  are  some- 
times cut  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  and  the  grace  of  the  figures 
(conventional  as  they  were)  far  surpass  those  of  any  other  epoch ; 
and  the  Remeseum,  or  palace-temple  of  Remeses  II.,  *'  in  the  western 
suburb  of  Thebes"  (called  the  Memnonium),  is  by  far  the  best 
proportioned  building  in  Egypt.  It  is  here  too  that  his  colossal 
statue  of  red  granite  of  Syene  once  stood,  towering  above  the  roof 
of  the  temple,  amidst  the  ruins  of  which  it  now  lies  prostrate  and 

•  In  the  land  of  Amor,  Amar,  or  Omar,  thought  by  some  to  be  of  the  Amoritet. 
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broken ;  and  this  statue  was  remarkable  as  excelling  all  others  in 
size  and  in  the  excellence  of  its  sculpture.  He  was  the  Bemeaes  to 
b.c.  1311.  whom  the  title  of  "  Miamun  "  was  particularly  applied ;  and  though 
Remeses  III.  had  the  same  title,  it  was  in  his  prenomen,  not  a  part 
of  his  name ;  and  Remeses  II.  has  therefore  the  best  claim  to  the 
name  of  "  Remeses-Miamun." 

Distinguished  as  Remeses  was  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
he  became  still  more  remarkable  after  the  death  of  Sethi,  by  his 
extensive  conquests,  as  well  as  by  the  numerous  monuments  he 
raised  throughout  the  country ;  and  it  is  evidently  by  him,  rather 
than  by  his  father,  that  the  great  works  attributed  to  the  Great 
Sesostris  were  executed,  for  which  Diodorus  says  he  employed  so 
many  captives — a  statement  confirmed  by  a  record  on  Ihe  rocks  at 
Aboosimbel.  It  was  to  these  his  monuments,  in  particular,  that  the 
attention  of  Germanicus  was  directed  by  the  priests  during  his  visit 
to  Thebes ;  and  it  was  from  them  that  his  guides  read  to  him  the 
account  of  the  tributes  levied  on  foreign  nations,  which,  in  the 
words  of  Tacitus,  were  "  haud  minus  magnifica  quam  quae  nunc  vi 
Parthomm,  aut  potentia  Romana  jubentur."  *  But  they  were  very 
properly  shown  to  Germanicus  as  the  memorials  of  Remeses,  and  not 
of  Sesostris. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  great  temples  of  Earnak  and  Luxor,  and 
at  the  so-called  Memnonium,  that  the  victories  he  gained  over  the 
enemies  of  Egypt  are  recorded ;  the  most  noted  of  which  were  over 
the  Khita,  one  of  whose  strongholds  was  protected  by  a  double  ditch, 
and  by  the  river  on  which  it  stood.  The  wars  waged  against  that 
people  were  long  and  obstinate  ;  and  the  extent  of  their  dominions 
l-eaching  from  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  and  the  large  force  of  chariots, 
and  disciplined  infantry  they  could  bring  into  the  field,  rendered 
them  formidable  to  the  Egyptians  in  their  advance  into  Asia.  Nor 
have  the  sculptures  failed  to  show  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  the 
attack  made  upon  them  by  Remeses,  or  the  skill  with  which  they 
drew  up  their  army  to  oppose  him ;  and  the  tale  of  their  defeat  is 
graphically  told  by  the  death  of  their  chief,  drowned  as  he  endea- 
voured to  repass  the  river,  and  by  the  dispersion  of  their  numerous 
chariots.  This  war  took  place  in  his  5th  year,!  as  recorded  at 
Thebes,  and  Aboosimbel ;  and  he  was  probably  satisfied  in  levying 
a  tribute  on  that  occasion,  since  another  war  broke  out  with  the 
same  people  in  his  9th  year ;  and  the  treaty  made  with  the  Khita 
in  his  21st  year,  recorded  at  Earnak,  appears  also  to  have  been 
consequent  upon  another  campaign. 

It  was  during  the  wars  with  the  people  of  Asia  that  Remeses 
inscribed  the  tablet  on  the  rocks  by  the  road-side  above  the  Lycus, 
near  Berytus  in  Syria,  J  which,  like  those  of  Sennacherib,  and  others 

*  These  records  no  longer  exist,  and  the  his  prenomen.     The  idea  of  there  being  two 

destruction  of  that  part  of  the  monuments  kings  called  Remeses,  who  succeeded  their 

that  contained  them  will  explain  the  reason  father  Sethi,  has  long  been  abandoned, 
why  Thothmes  III.,  with  fewer  conquests         X  M.  de  Saulcy  is  incredulous;  but  they 

than  Remeses  II.,  has  left  more  memorials  of  are  still  there,  and  in  hii  next  journey  he 

the  tributes  he  levied  on  vanquished  enemies,  may  perhaps  be  fortunate  enough  to  discover 

f  At  this  time  he  had  already  adopted  the  them, 
additional  title,  "  approved  of  the  Sun,"  in 
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of  later  periods,  prove  the  usual  coast  road  to  have  passed  by  that 
spot,  from  the  age  of  the  early  Pharaohs  to  the  time  of  the  Romans 
and  Arabs,  as  it  does  at  the  present  day.  The  tablets  of  Kemeses  * 
were  dedicated,  one  to  Amun  the  God  of  Thebes,  another  to  Pthah 
of  Memphis,  the  other  to  Be  of  Heliopolis ;  the  two  former  the 
deities  worshipped  at  the  capitals  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the 
last  the  god  after  whom  he  was  named. 

Not  only  do  the  monuments,  but  several  papyri,  record  the  wars 
he  -waged  with  the  people  of  Asia ;  and  it  is  in  the  Sallier  papyri 
that  mention  is  made  of  his  war  with  the  Khita  in  his  9th  year.  The 
enemies  the  Egyptians  had  to  contend  with  were  mostly  the  same  in 
the  time  of  Remeses  II.  as  of  Thothmes  III. ;  and  the  names  of  the 
confederate  people  with  the  Khita  are  read  by  M.  de  Bouge  as 
*•  Aradus,  Masou,  Patasa,  Kaschkasch,  Oeeoii,  Gargouutan,  Ckirabe,  Aktan, 
Atesch,  and  Baka"  Some  of  them  were  Syrian  people ;  the  Chirabe 
were  probably  the  Halebu,  about  Haleb  (or  Aleppo),  but  not  the 
Chalybes  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  Atesh  was  a  strong  fortress  in  the  land 
of  Amar ;  and  the  African  Berberi,  Takrourir^  and  others  he  con- 
quered, were  among  those  previously  defeated  by  the  third  Amunoph. 
In  some  of  his  northern  wars  Remeses  was  assisted  by  certain  Asiatic 
tribes,  who  became  allies  of  the  Egyptians;  as  the  Shairetana,  a 
people  described  as  living  near  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  some  large  river, 
who  continued  to  be  in  alliance  with  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  third 
Remeses,  when  he  extended  the  conquests  of  his  predecessors  ;  but 
our  limited  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  those  periods  prevents 
our  fixing  the  exact  position  of  these  and  other  countries,  mentioned 
on  the  monuments. 

Some  insight  is  given  into  the  mode  of  warfare  of  that  age,  as 
well  as  the  means  of  attacking  and  defending  fortified  places.  J  The 
scaling-ladder  and  testudo  arietaria  had  long  been  in  use,  even  as  early 
as  the  Osirtasens  of  the  12th  dynasty.  The  latter  consisted  of  a  long 
pike  (terebra  or  rpwavov),  and  a  covering  of  framework  (vinea)  sup- 
ported on  forked  poles,  which  was  sufficiently  large  to  hold  several 
men,  and  served  to  cover  them  as  they  mined  the  place,  or  made 
their  preparations  for  an  attack;  and  it  answered  both  for  the 
"  testudo  ad  fodiendum"  and  for  that  u  quae  ad  congestionem  fossarvm 
paratur"  mentioned  by  Vitruvius.  While  the  miners  were  so  en- 
gaged, the  parapets  were  cleared  by  heavy  showers  of  arrows ;  and 
the  same  was  done  when  the  pioneers  (the  baltagis  of  an  eastern 
army)  advanced  to  break  in  the  gates  of  the  place  with  their  axes. 
In  some  of  these  fortified  towns  there  was  an  outer,  or  double,  or 
even  a  triple  wall ;  the  ditches  being  furnished  with  bridges,  as  at 
the  fort  of  the  Khita  represented  at  the  Memnonium ;  and  the  abut- 
ments of  similar  bridges  are  found  in  the  ancient  forts  of  Egypt. 
But  these  were  evidently  made  of  planks,  represented  in  the  sculp- 
tures by  a  fiat  surface,  which  were  removed  when  the  garrison  had 
retired  within  the  works  before  a  besieging  force. 
It  was  during  the  repose  he  took  between  his  different  campaigns, 


*  I    apply    stela    to    moveable   records,         f  Both  are  Dames  used  to  this  day. 
tablets  to  those  on  rocks  and  walls  of  temples.         j  See  note  *  on  ch.  169,  Book  ii. 
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and  after  their  glorious  termination,  that  Remeses  erected  the  many 
buildings  that  bear  his  name  throughout  the  Valley  of  the  Kile. 
And  the  stela  set  up  in  his  35th  year,  in  the  great  temple  of  Aboo- 
simbel,  was  placed  there  long  after  its  completion ;  and  speaks  no 
longer  of  wars,  but  of  the  god,  Pthah-Sokari,  granting  to  him  that 
the  whole  world  should  obey  him  like  the  Khita;  and  alludes  to 
his  having  beautified  the  Temple  of  Fthah  at  Memphis.  Besides 
the  temples  and  numerous  statues  he  put  up  at  Thebes  and  Memphis, 
the  chief  towns  of  each  nome,  and  many  of  minor  importance,  were 
beautified  with  monuments  erected  by  him,  or  in  his  honour ;  and  if 
he  was  really  the  king  for  whom  the  treasure-cities  Fithom  and 
Raamses  *  were  built  by  the  Israelites,!  the  unusual  splendour  with 
which  he  adorned  the  small  temple  at  Tanis,  where  numerous  granite 
obelisks  bear  his  name,  will  accord  with  the  fact  of  its  being  one  of 
his  favourite  residences  in  the  time  of  Moses,  when  "  marvellous 
things  "  were  done  "  in  the  field  of  Zoan  "  (Tanis).}  Even  Ethiopia 
received  its  share  of  beautiful  monuments ;  and  the  rock  temples  of 
Aboosimbel  still  excite  the  admiration  of  travellers,  for  the  variety 
of  their  sculptures  and  the  grandeur  of  their  colossi.  At  Napata 
(Gebel  Berkel),  the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  he  also  erected  a  temple, 
afterwards  enlarged  by  Tirhaka ;  and  notwithstanding  the  extent  of 
his  conquests  in  Asia,  he  did  not  neglect  to  push  his  arms  much 
further  into  Upper  Ethiopia,  and  the  Soudan,  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Indeed  it  is  with  surprise  that  we  see  the  evidence  of  the 
numerous  monuments  erected  by  Eemeses  II.,  even  though  those 
that  remain  must  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  original  num- 
ber ;  more  colossal  and  other  statues  remain  of  his  time  than  of  any 
other  Pharaoh,  and  the  two  beautiful  ones  discovered  at  Memphis 
show  that  he  adorned  the  temples  of  the  northern  capital  with  the 
same  magnificence  as  those  of  Thebes.  They  prove,  too,  that  the 
Sesostris  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  put  up  the  colossi  at  Memphis 
was  this  Remeses. 

He  also  undertook  the  grand  project  of  opening  a  canal  from  the 
Kile  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  from  the  monuments  on  its  banks  was 
evidently  finished  by  him;  and  re-opened,  rather  than  first  com- 
menced, by  Neco,  or  by  Darius,  or  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  This 
canal  began  a  little  above  Bubastis,  near  the  town  of  Patumos 
(Pithom).  It  was  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  if 
Eemeses  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  protect  that  trade,  and  if  the  same  had 
before  been  done  by  the  original  Sesostris,  the  statement  of  Hero- 
dotus that  Sesostris  "  fitted  out  long  vessels  "  on  that  sea  might  apply 
to  both  these  kings.  Diodorus  even  pretends  to  state  the  number, 
which  he  reckons  at  400  galleys. 

Another  extensive  work,  apparently  attributable  to  this  king,  was 
the  wall,  said  by  Diodorus  to  have  been  built  by  Sesostris,  on  both 
sides  of  the  valley,  at  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land,  with  a  view 

*  Pithom  appears  certainly  to  be  taken         f  According  to  the  Duke  of  Northamber- 

from  the  name  of  Thmei,  "  Truth,"  the  god-  land's  view  of  the  Exodus-period,  mentioned 

dess  who  forms  part  of  the  prenomens  of  Re-  above  in  §  5. 

meses  and  his  father;  Raamses  (Remeses)        \  Psalm  Ixzviii.  12,  43;  Isa.  six.  11,  13. 
being  his  nomen. 
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to  protect  the  peasants  and  their  crops  from  the  wandering  Arabs  ; 
and  the  crude  brick  remains  of  this  wall  are  still  visible  in  many- 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  where  it  ran  over  the  rocky  ground 
on  the  east  bank.  It  is  now  called  Gisr  el  agdos,  "  the  old  man's," 
or  "  old  woman's  dyke."  By  this  the  Arabs  were  prevented  from 
coming  to  the  valley  and  obtaining  corn,  except  at  certain  points 
where  ingress  and  egress  were  permitted ;  and  a  small  body  of  troops, 
or  the  peasants  themselves,  sufficed  to  prevent  any  disregard  of  these 
regulations. 

The  partition  of  the  lands  and  the  canalisation  of  the  country, 
attributed  to  Sesostris,  would  apply  to  the  earlier  king  rather  than . 
to  Remeses  II. ;  though  land  surveying  and  all  that  related  to  the 
canals  and  the  river  were  well  known  in  Egypt  long  before  the  age 
even  of  the  Osirtasens,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  sculptures  of 
the  pyramid-period,  and,  if  the  story  is  to  be  credited,  by  the  change 
of  the  course  of  the  Nile  under  Menes. 

The  length  of  his  reign  is  consistent  with  the  number  of  his  monu- 
ments and  the  extent  of  his  conquests  ;  and  the  mention  of  the  62nd 
year  of  Remeses  in  the  sculptures  agrees  with  the  61  full  years 
ascribed  to  him  by  Manetho.  According  to  Josephus  he  reigned 
66  years.  This  accounts  for  his  surviving  so  many  of  his  twenty- 
three  6ons,  and  being  succeeded  by  the  13th,  Pthahmen. 

The  reign  of  his  successor  was  not  remarkable  for  any  great  con-  b.c.  1245. 
quests ;  and  if  some  additions  were  made  by  Pthahmen  to  the  monu- 
ments of  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  other  places,  they  were  not  on  the 
same  grand  scale  as  those  of  his  father  and  of  King  Sethi.     Pthahmen-  b.c.  1237. 
se-Pthahy  who  succeeded  Pthahmen,  was  probably  indebted  for  the 
throne  to  his  marriage  with  Taosiri,  if  she  was  really  a  daughter  of 
Remeses  II. ;  and  so  little  was  he  regarded  by  the  Egyptians,  that 
his  name  is  omitted  from  the  Theban  lists  of  kings,  and  even  erased 
from  his  sepulchre  in  the  valley  of  the  Kings'  tombs. 
26.       [l\joentieth  Dynasty.] — The  memory  of  the  two  following  kings,  B.c.  1232, 
Sethi  II.  and  III.,  is  scarcely  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  chambers 
and  the  avenue  of  sphinxes  added  by  the  first  of  them  to  the  great 
temple  of  Karnak ;  by  their  tombs,  and  by  a  few  small  monuments ; 
and  it  remained  for  their  successor  Remeses  III.  to  extend  the  arms 
of  Egypt  abroad,  and  to  grace  its  cities  with  grand  edifices,  only 
surpassed  by  those  of  Sethi  I.  and  the  second  Remeses.  b.c.  1219. 

Indeed,  his  temple  at  Medeenet  Haboo  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  in  Thebes,  the  battle-scenes  most  spirited,  and  the  history 
of  his  campaigns  most  important ;  and  if  the  style  of  the  sculptures 
is  not  quite  equal  to  those  of  Sethi  I.  and  his  son,  their  designs  are 
full  of  spirit,  and  they  are  worthy  of  a  king  whose  victories  shed 
new  lustre  on  the  Egyptian  name,  and  revived  the  days  of  conquest 
and  glory.  But  the  change  he  made  in  the  mode  of  sculpturing 
the  figures  and  hieroglyphics  Beems  to  have  been  the  prelude  to  the 
decadence  of  art ;  and  though  gradual,  its  decline  became  evident 
after  his  reign  ;  nor  were  the  momentary  impulse  given  to  it  by  the 
Sheshonks,  and  what  may  be  called  the  "  revival "  under  the  26th  dy- 
nasty, sufficient  effectually  to  arrest  its  fall.  The  exquisite  care 
bestowed  on  the  sculptures  at  the  latter  period  certainly  did  much 
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to  restore  it  for  the  time ;  and  we  admire  the  truth  and  correctness 
of  the  drawing,  the  sharpness  and  beauty  of  the  chiselling,  in  the 
sculptures  of  the  Fsammetichi  and  Amasis ;  but  it  was  the  result  of 
a  great  effort,  and  even  if  it  had  not  been  stopped  by  circumstances 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  regenerate  Egyptian  art 

The  reign  of  Remeses  III.  is  a  bright  page  in  the  history  of  Egypt. 
Penetrating  far  into  Asia,  he  recovered  the  conquests  that  had  been 
neglected  by  his  immediate  predecessors,  and  even  extended  them 
into  new  countries,  the  names  of  which  are  previously  unnoticed  on 
the  monuments.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have  attacked  the  Khita, 
though  he  maintained  the  same  alliance  with  the  Shairetana  (or 
Khairetana),  who  had  assisted  Remeses  II.  in  his  Asiatic  wars ;  and 
allied  with  them  and  two  other  people  (one  of  whom  was  distin- 
guished by  a  high  cap,  not  unlike  that  of  the  modern  Tartars)  he 
defeated  the  Rebo,  a  powerful  people  ;  and  afterwards  inflicted  severe 
chastisement  on  the  Tokari,  who,  once  his  allies,  had  revolted  from, 
him.  In  this  revolt  they  were  joined  by  a  portion  of  the  maritime 
Shairetana,  in  whose  ships  they  sought  refuge  from  the  conqueror, 
after  he  had  chased  them  to  the  coast.  But  the  Egyptians  were  as 
successful  by  water  as  on  land ;  and  the  King,  having  brought  round 
his  fleet,  sunk  or  captured  their  galleys  and  ravaged  their  coasts. 

These  Shairetana,  or  Khairetana,  have  been  conjectured  by  Mr. 
Poole  to  be  the  Cheretim,  or  Cretans,  which  is  not  impossible ; 
though  the  uncertainty  of  these  names,  and  our  ignorance  of  the 
geography  of  the  countries  overrun  by  the  Egyptians,  prevent  our 
ascertaining  the  exact  site  of  this  and  other  wars  recorded  on  the 
monuments ;  and  it  is  prudent  to  abstain  from  any  decided  opinion, 
until  further  light  is  obtained  from  other  documents. 

The  march  of  Remeses,  on  leaving  Egypt  for  this  campaign,  was 
through  several  countries,  some  of  which  were  at  peace  with  him ; 
and  he  is  represented  in  one  pai*t  traversing  a  jungle  abounding  in 
lions,  before  he  reached  the  coast  where  his  naval  victory  was  gained. 
After  this,  he  attacked  several  fortified  towns,  some  surrounded  by 
water  and.  defended  by  double  walls,  which  were  speedily  captured 
by  escalade. 

In  one  of  his  conflicts  with  the  Rebo,  the  loss  of  the  enemy  is 
recorded  by  several  heaps  of  hands,  each  amounting  to  3000,  showing 
the  number  that  had  been  slain  in  the  field ;  and  by  two  lines  of 
captives,  each  containing  1000  men;  and  these  last,  having  been 
oonducted  into  his  presence  when  he  returned  home  to  Egypt,  were 
presented  by  him,  with  the  spoil  and  various  trophies  he  had  carried 
off,  to  the  god  of  Thebes. 

In  the  lists  of  countries,  over  which  he  claimed  dominion,  were 
Naharayn  (Mesopotamia),  Rot-h-no,  and  other  Asiatic  districts ;  the 
names  of  many  people  of  Africa  he  conquered  are  also  mentioned  in 
his  temple  at  Medeenet  Haboo ;  *  and  the  wealth  he  amassed  was 
preserved  in  the  treasury  there,  which  is  probably  the  very  one 
alluded  to  by  Herodotus  as  belonging  to  Rhampsinitus.     Here  vases 


*  As  the  notion,  long  since  discarded,  that      Thebes,  has  been  revived,  it  is  only  right  to 
this  name  is  Medeeae-Thaboo,  and  related  to     state  that  it  is  decidedly  an  error. 
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of  gold  and  silver,  bags  of  gold-dust,  and  objects  made  of  various 
metals,  lapis-lazuli,  and  other  valuables  were  deposited ;  and  the 
wealth  he  possessed  is  detailed  on  the  sculptured  walls  of  its  several 
chambers.* 

The  longest  date  found  on  the  monuments  is  of  his  26th  year ;  and 
with  him  closes  the  glorious  era  of  Egyptian  history.  Eight  more 
kings  followed,  bearing  the  name  of  Eemeses,  the  four  first  of  whom 
were  his  sons ;  but  none  of  these  equalled  the  renown  of  the  second 
and  third  of  that  name.  The  third  son  of  Bemeses  III.  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  one  in  whose  reign  the  risings  of  Sothis  are  given, 
which  would  show  him  to  have  lived  in  the  year  1240  B.C.  ;f  and  if 
this  date  could  be  positively  assigned  to  the  reign  of  the  sixth  Be- 
meses, and  another  to  that  of  Thothmes  III.,  they  would  give  us 
fixed  periods  of  great  importance  for  chronology.  But  that  date  for 
Bemeses  VI.  presents  a  difficulty. 

The  eighth  Bemeses  J  is  remarkable  for  having  maintained  the  b.c.  1171. 
conquests  of  Egypt  abroad.  He  made  some  additions  to  the  Great 
Temple  of  Karnak,  and  has  left  us  some  historical  papyri ;  and  his 
marked  features,  conspicuous  from  the  high  bridge  of  his  nose,  have 
satisfactorily  proved  that  the  Egyptians  represented  real  portraits 
in  their  sculptures.  He  was  not  a  son  of  Bemeses  III.,  but  appears 
to  have  derived  his  right  to  the  throne  from  being  a  descendant  of 
Amunoph  I.  The  tombs  of  these  kings  show  that  they  did  not 
neglect  the  arts ;  but  little  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  monuments 
respecting  the  deeds  of  the  successors  of  the  eighth  Bemeses,  many 
of  whom  bore  the  same  name ;  and  the  reigns  of  the  last  of  them 
were  probably  disturbed  by  dissensions  at  home,  which  led  to  a 
change  of  dynasty. 
27.  [Twenty-first  and  Twenty-second  Dynasties,] — The  sceptre  appears  to  b.c  1085. 
have  passed,  towards  the  close  of  the  21st  dynasty,  into  the  hands  of 
military  pontiffs ;  and  the  names  of  these  "  high-priests  "  occur  at  a 
small  lateral  temple  belonging  to  the  great  pile  of  Karnak ;  showing 
that  their  rule  was  not  local,  or  confined  to  the  Delta,  but  extended 
to  Upper  Egypt  They  were  Amun-se-Pehor,§  Pidnkh,  and  his  son 
Pisham  (perhaps  the  Osochor,  Psinaches,  and  Psusennes  of  Manetho), 
who  had  the  titles  and  office  of  king,  and  were  military  chiefs  also, 
being  called  "  Commanders  of  the  soldiers."  They  seem  to  have 
been,  as  Manetho  leads  us  to  suppose,  Tanites ;  the  high-priest  of 
Amun,  Putham,  being  called  "  chief  of  Tanis  (?)  in  the  Delta,"  or 
44  at  Hebai  (Iseum)  in  the  Delta."  Some  probably  ruled  in  right  of 
their  wives.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  Sheshonks,  who  were 
evidently  foreigners,  and,  as  Mr.  Birch  has  conjectured,  Assyrians  ;  || 
whose  claims  to  the  throne  may  have  been  derived  as  usual  from 
intermarriage  with  the  royal  family  of  Egypt,  and  have  been  put 
forward  on  the  failure  of  the  direct  line.  Indeed,  Sheshonk  7.  seems 
to  have  married  a  daughter  of  Pisham ;  and  he  had  the  same  title  of 

*  The  papyrus  of  Mr.  Harris,  so  remark-  Remeses. 
able  for  its  great  size,  mentions  the  offerings         \  The  7th  in  my  Materia  Hieroglyphics, 
and  buildings  made  by  Remeses  III. ;  but  a         §  I  had  supposed  him  to  be  Boochoris. 
•mall  portion  of  it  has  as  yet  been  opened.  ||  JTiglath-pUeser,  I.  is  said  ^to  claim  the 

t  I  had  supposed  this  king  to  be  the  9th  conquest  of  Egypt,  about  1120  B.C. 
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"  High-priest  of  Amun."  Manetho  calls  the  first  of  the  two  She- 
shonk dynasties  Bubastites,  the  second,  or  23rd  dynasty,  Tanites ; 
and  the  Tanite  line  seems  to  have  been  restored  in  Pishai  of  the 
23rd  dynasty,  whose  name  so  nearly  resembles  the  Pisham  of  the  21st. 
Bubastis,  too,  appears  to  have  been  the  royal  city  of  the  kings  of 
the  22nd  dynasty ;  and  their  names  occur  there  as  on  other  monu- 
ments, with  the  title  "  son  of  Pasht "  (or  "  of  Buto  "),  the  goddess  of 
that  city. 

It  was  at  the  period  preceding  the  accession  of  Sheshonk  (the 
Shishak  of  Scripture),  that  "  Hadad,  being  yet  a  little  child,"  having 
escaped  from  the  slaughter  of  his  countrymen,  when  David  con- 
quered the  Edomites  (1  Kings  xi.  15,  17;  1  Chron.  xviii.  11,  13  ; 
2  Sam.  viii.  14),  "  fled  unto  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,"  who  gave  him 
the  sister  of  Tahpenes*  the  queen  in  marriage.  And  as  neither 
the  queen  of  Pehor,  nor  of  Pisham,  had  this  name,  we  have  evidence 
that  the  Pharaoh  here  alluded  to  was  another  king  of  the  2 1st  dy- 
nasty, or  some  one  who  ruled  at  that  time  in  Lower  Egypt 
b.c.  900.  The  first  Pharaoh  of  the  22nd  dynasty  was  Sheshonk  J.  (Shishak),  28. 
the  contemporary  of  Solomon ;  and  it  was  in  his  reign  that  Jeroboam 
"  fled  into  Egypt,  unto  Shishak  king  of  Egypt,  and  was  there  till  the 
death  of  Solomon  "  (1  Kings  xi.  40).  He  was  the  same  who  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Behoboam  (b.c.  971)  invaded  Judaea,  with  a  large  Egyp- 
tian army,  in  which  were  also  "  the  Lubims,  the  Sukkiims,  and  the 
Ethiopians,"  and  a  ooips  of  1200  chariots;  and  having  taken  the 
walled  cities  of  Judah,  entered  Jerusalem,  pillaged  the  temple,  and 
"  the  king's  house,"  and  "  carried  away  also  the  shields  of  gold  which 
Solomon  had  made "  (1  Chron.  xii.  3-9).  And  the  record  of  this 
campaign,  which  still  remains  on  the  outside  of  the  great  temple  of 
Karnak,  bears  an  additional  interest  from  the  name  of  "  Yuda 
Melchi "  (kingdom  of  Judah),  first  discovered  by  Champollion  in  the 
long  list  of  captured  districts  and  towns,  put  up  by  Sheshonk  to 
commemorate  his  success. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Jerusalem  was  attacked  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  appear  to  have  been  friendly  towards  the  Israelites,  and 
to  have  had  no  motive  for  going  out  of  their  line  of  march  by  the 
sea-coast,  while  advancing  against  more  distant  and  more  powerful 
enemies.  The  Israelites,  too,  during  the  age  of  the  great  Egyptian 
conquerors,  were  not  as  yet  fully  settled  "  in  the  land ;"  and,  having 
to  contend  with  the  people  of  Palestine,  had  no  reason  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  Egyptians ;  they  were,  therefore,  preserved  from 
any  interference  of  the  Pharaohs ;  and  in  Solomon's  time,  when  their 
power  had  become  more  extended,  they  were  on  terms  of  strict 
amity  with  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  with  the  Tynans ;  and  Solomon 
even  married  the  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  name  of  this  Pharaoh  is  not  given ;  hut 
it  is  evident  that  even  if  the  priestly  kings  had  not  increased  the 
power  of  Egypt,  they  had  not  allowed  it  to  decline  altogether ;  for 
knowing  how  acceptable  the  town  of  Gezer,  belonging  to  the  Ca- 
naanites,  between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem,  would  be  to  his  son-in-law, 


*  The  nme  name  as  the  town  near  Pelusium,  called  Daphnxe  by  Herodotus. 
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Pharaoh  took  it,  and  destroyed  the  Canaanites  there,  and  gave  it 
"  for  a  present  unto  his  daughter,  Solomon's  wife  "  (1  Kings  ix.  16). 
Whatever  may  have  brought  about  the  change  of  policy  in  Egypt 
towards  the  Jews ;  whether  the  intrigues  of  Jeroboam,  in  order  to 
insure  his  own  safety  by  weakening  the  power  of  the  King  of  Judah, 
against  whom  he  had  rebelled,  or  any  complaint  made  by  Behoboam 
against  the  Egyptians  for  having  favoured  his  designs;  Sheshonk 
"was  satisfied  with  plundering  the  treasures  "  of  the  House  of  the 
Lord,  and  of  the  king's  house :"  and  Jeroboam  may  have  held  these  out 
as  an  inducement  to  the  Egyptian  king  to  undertake  the  expedition. 
"  Jerusalem"  itself  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pillaged,  owing 
to  the  submission  of  Rehoboam ;  but  Judaea  remained  a  conquered 
possession  in  "  the  hand  of  Shishak  "  (2  Chron.  xii.  5,  7,  8) ;  and  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  catalogued  in  the  list  of  the  dominions  of  Egypt. 

Though  the  conquests  of  Sheshonk  were  much  less  extensive 
than  those  of  the  Kemeses,  he  has  paraded  them  with  far  greater 
display  in  the  long  list  of  places,  amounting  to  more  than  thirty 
times  the  number  of  those  previously  recorded  by  the  great  Egyp- 
tian conquerors.  But  they  have  not  the  same  importance,  from  the 
mention  of  large  districts,  as  the  older  lists ;  and  none  of  those  con- 
quests, on  which  the  older  Pharaohs  justly  prided  themselves,  are 
here  mentioned.  We  look  in  vain  for  Carchemish,  Naharayn,  or  the 
Kot-n-no ;  but  this  campaign  is  most  interesting,  from  its  giving  us 
the  first  and  nearest  approach  to  synchronous  history  ;  and  we  might 
fix  within  a  few  years  the  reign  of  Sheshonk,  if  we  knew  how  long 
he  lived  after  Solomon's  death,  or  if  the  year  of  his  reign,  in  which 
he  invaded  Judaea,  had  been  recorded.  He  is  said  by  Manetho  to 
have  ruled  21  years ;  and  the  date  of  his  21st  year  is  found  on  the 
monuments. 
29.  The  stelae  discovered  by  M.  Marietta,  in  the  Apis  burial-place 
near  Memphis,  give  some  very  useful  ^formation  respecting  the 
succession  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty ;  and  even  to  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Cambyses ;  but  the  deeds  of  the  successors  of  Sheshonk  I. 
seem  to  offer  little  of  interest ;  and  though  their  names  occur  at 
Thebes,*  Bubastis,  and  other  places,  nothing  is  found  worthy  of  note 
respecting  them. 

The  order  of  these  kings  of  the  22nd,  or  Bubastite,  dynasty, 
according  to  M.  Mariette's  Apis  stela?,  is  : — 
Sheshonk  I.  (Shishak). 

Osorkon  I.,  his  son,  whose  11th  year  is  on  the  monuments. 
Her-sha-seb,  his  son,  according  to  M.  Mariette's  list. 
Osorkon  II.,  his  son-in-law,  whose  23rd  year  is  on  an  Apis 

stela. 
Sheshonk  II.,  his  son. 

Tiklat,  Tiglath,  or  Takeloth  I.  (Tacelothis),  whose  15th  year 
is  on  the  monuments.     He  married  Keromama,  grand- 
daughter of  Her-sha-seb. 
Osorkon  III.,  his  son,  whose  28th  year  is  on  an  Apis  stela, 

and  another  monument. 
Sheshonk  III.,  his  son,  whose  28th  (and  29th  ?)  year  is  on 

the  monuments. 
Tiklat,  Tiglath,  or  Takeloth  II.,  his  son. 
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b.c.  818.       [The  Twenty-third  Dynasty] — said  to  be  of  Tanites,  consisting  of  a  31 
collateral  branch  of  the  Sheshonk  family — seems,  according  to  the 
Apis  setlae,  to  be  :— 

Pishai  (or  Pikhai).     (Psammia  of  Manetho?) 
Sheshonk  IV.,  his  son,  who  reigned  at  least  37  years,  but 
who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  succeeded  by  any  of  his 
sons. 
Petubastes,  whom  Manetho  places  the  first  king  of  the   23rd 
dynasty,  may  have  followed  Sheshonk  IV. ;  as  his  name  has  been 
found  by  M.  Prisse,  reading  Amun~mai-Pet-Ba$ht  (or  Pet-Butei),  and 
another  by  Lepsius  reading  Pet-se-Pasht.     But  Petubastes  was  not 
of  the  Sheshonk  family.     The  Assyrian  character  of  the  names  in 
the  families  of  these  kings  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Birch, 
that  they  were  Assyrians:    Nimrot,  or  Nimrod,  occurs  more  than 
once;  and  prince  Tahehth  (TikLat  or  Tiglath)  is  called  chief  of  the 
Mashoash,  a  people  of  Asia  mentioned  among  the  enemies  of  Egypt 
in  the  time  of  the  Remeees.* 

No  allusion  is  made  on  the  monuments  to  Zerah  the  Cushite,  or 
Ethiopian,  who  was  defeated  by  the  King  of  Judah  (b.c  941  ?)  ;  an 
event  which  should  have  happened  about  the  reign  of  Osorkon  II. 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  9)  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  an  Ethiopian 
prince  could  have  invaded  Judaea,  while  all  Egypt  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sheshonks;  unless,  as  some  commentators  suppose,  Zerah 
was  a  King  of  Asiatic  Ethiopia. 

b.c.  734.  [Twenty-fourt h  Dynasty.] — Bocchoris  the  Wise,  who  was  more  famed  31. 
as  a  legislator  than  a  warrior,  is  said  by  Manetho  to  have  been  the 
sole  king  of  the  24th  dynasty.  He  was  the  first  who  transferred 
the  ruling  house  to  &als,  afterwards  restored,  and  continued  by  the 
28th  dynasty  until  the  Persian  conquest.  He  was  the  son  of  Tne- 
phachthus  ;f  whose  curse  against  Menes  $  is  consistent  with  the  fact 
of  his  seeing  the  decline  of  Egyptian  power,  and  with  the  common 
habit  of  attributing  to  some  irrelevant  cause  (such  aa  the  accidental 
innovations  of  an  early  king)  the  gradual  fall  of  a  nation ;  and  is 
only  worth  noticing,  as  illustrating  the  declining  condition  of  Egypt 
during  the  age  of  Tnephachthus  and  his  son. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  foundation  of  Borne  took  place ; 
and  great  changes  were  beginning  in  Asia.  The  powerful  kingdom 
of  Assyria  was  already  preparing  to  supplant  the  rule  of  the  Egyp- 
tians in  Syria ;  and  a  series  of  defeats  and  Bucce66es  followed,  until 
their  final  expulsion,  under  Neco,  confined  them  to  the  defence  of 
their  own  frontier.  After  a  reign  of  six  (or,  according  to  some,  of 
44)  years,  Bocchoris  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have  been  deposed,  by 
Manetho  to  have  been  burnt  to  death,  by  Sabaco  the  Ethiopian ; 
though  Herodotus  states  that  the  Ethiopian  king  came  in  the  reign 
of  Anysis  (ii.  137),  and  put  to  death  Neco  the  father  of  Psamme- 
tichus. 

But  besides  this  inconsistency,  the  tale  of  his  cruelty  is  quite  at 
variance  with  what  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  (i.  60)  both  say  of  his 

•  tiglath  or  Diglath  is  the  old  name  of  the        f  The  name  of  Keith  may  perhaps  be 

Tigris  according  to  Josephus ;  the  Diglit  of  traced  in  this. 
Pliny,  the  Hidekel,  or  Digla,  of  Gen.  ii.  14,        J  Above,  §  1. 
Dan,  z.  4,  Eddekel  of  the  LXX. 
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character,  and  of  Sabaco's  retirement  from  the  throne  lest  he  should 
commit  an  act  of  injustice  (Her.  ii.  139),  as  well  as  with  the  respect 
paid  by  the  kings  of  this  Ethiopian  dynasty  to  the  customs  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  same  character  for  humanity  is  ascribed  to  another 
Ethiopian,  called  by  Diodorus  Actisanes,  whose  name,  however,  is 
not  mentioned  either  by  Manetho,  or  the  monuments ;  and  another 
of  them,  Tirhaka,  who  succeeded  the  Sabacos,  and  raised  the  military 
power  of  the  country  almost  to  its  ancient  level,  showed,  by  the 
numerous  monuments  he  raised,  his  respect  for  the  religion  and  the 
internal  welfare  of  Egypt. 

[Twenty-fifth  Dynasty.'] — Three  or  four  kings,  who  came  from  Na-  b.c  714  ? 
pata  in  Ethiopia,  formed  the  25th  dynasty.  The  first  was  Sabaco  I. 
but  it  is  uncertain  which  of  the  Sabacos,  or  Shabeks,  of  the  monu- 
ments corresponded  to  the  So,  or  Savfc,  of  the  Bible  *  (the  2i?y£»p  of 
the  Septuagint),  who  made  a  treaty  with  Hoshea,  King  of  Israel :  f 
an  event  which,  involving  the  refusal  of  his  tribute  to  the  King  of 
Assyria,  led  to  the  taking  of  Samaria  and  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes. 

Of  the  brilliant  reign  of  Tehrak  their  successor,  the  Tirhaka  of  the  B.C.  690. 
Scriptures,  sufficient  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  monuments  of  Thebes 
and  other  places,  as  well  as  of  his  Ethiopian  capital,  where  he  enlarged 
and  beautified  the  great  temple  beneath  the  "  sacred  mountain/* 
now  called  Gebel  Berkel ;  and  the  court  he  added  to  the  temple  of 
Medeenet  Haboo  in  Thebes  bears  the  memorials  of  his  victories  in 
Asia  over  the  Assyrians.  For  it  was  during  his  reign  that  Senna- 
cherib threatened  to  invade  Lower  Egypt,  when  Tirhaka  advancing 
into  Syria  defeated  the  Assyrians ;  and  if  the  Egyptians  concealed 
this  fact  from  Herodotus,  it  was  doubtless  from  their  unwillingness 
to  acknowledge  the  long  rule  of  the  Ethiopians ;  and  the  priest-king 
Sethos  he  mentions  may  only  have  been  the  governor  of  Memphis 
and  the  Delta  under  Tirhaka.  Indeed,  if  Sabaco  was  a  contemporary 
of  Neco,  the  father  of  Psammetichus,  these  Ethiopians  may  have 
ruled  while  Stephinathis,  Necepsus,  and  Neco,  placed  by  Manetho 
before  Psammetichus  I.  in  the  26th  Saite  dynasty,  were  governors  of 
part  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  among  the  12  nomarchs,  or  chiefs  of  pro- 
vinces, called  12  kings  by  Herodotus.  Eusebius,  however,  quoting 
Manetho,  places  an  Ethiopian  called  Ammeres  J  before  Stephinathis 
and  his  two  successors. 

it  may  be  generally  observed  that  whenever  the  Egyptians  repre- 
sented a  blank,  or  the  rule  of  ignoble  kings,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
conclude  that  a  foreign  dynasty  was  established  in  the  country ; 
and  if  any  Egyptian  prince  exercised  authority  during  the  reign  of 
Tirhaka,  it  must  have  been  in  a  very  secluded  part  of  the  marsh- 
lands of  the  Delta,  as  the  monuments  show  his  rule  to  have  extended 
over  all  the  principal  places  in  Egypt  Moreover,  the  Apis  steles 
prove  that  Psammetichus  I.  was  the  sole  and  independent  ruler  of 


*  The  name  of  one  of  them  Shebeks  has  Sebechon  of  Manetho. 
been  found  by  Mr.  Ltyard  at  Koyunjik  f  2  Kings  xrii.  4. 
(note  *  on  ch.  137,  Book  ii.  of  Herodotus).         j  Perhaps  connected  with   PiSnkhi  and 

The  name  of  the  second  appears  to  be  the  Queen  Amwnatis.     See  following  page. 
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yielded  to  the  arms  of  Psammetichus  after  a  long  siege  ;*  stated  to 
have  lasted  to  the  improbable  period  of  29  years.  Already  in  an  ex- 
cited state  of  mind,  they  received  the  additional  affront  of  being 
placed  in  the  left  wing,  while  the  Greeks  occupied  the  post  of  honour 
m  the  right  :f  they  therefore  broke  out  into  open  revolt ;  and  quitting 
the  camp,  they  united  with  the  rest  of  the  army  in  Egypt ;  which 
had  become  dissatisfied  at  a  long  detention,  beyond  the  usual  period 
of  service,  in  the  border  fortresses  of  Marea,  and  Daphnse  of  Pelusium ; 
and  marching  up  to  Elephantine  on  the  southern  frontier,  they  were 
joined  by  that  garrison  also,  and  then  withdrew  into  Ethiopia.  J  At 
first  the  king  sent  to  recall  them  to  their  duty ;  but  in  vain ;  he 
therefore  followed  them  himself  as  far  as  Elephantine,  and  de- 
spatched some  of  the  Greeks  to  Lower  Ethiopia,  with  his  most 
faithful  Egyptian  adherents,  to  persuade  them  to  return.  Having 
overtaken  them,  they  solemnly  conjured  them  not  to  leave  their 
country,  their  wives,  and  their  families ;  but  deaf  to  these  entreaties, 
they  continued  their  march  into  the  Upper  country :  where  they 
received  the  welcome  they  expected  from  the  friendship  subsisting 
between  the  Ethiopians  and  Egypt,  which  had  been  so  recently 
ruled  by  their  princes.  Out  of  regard,  however,  for  the  family 
alliance  of  the  Ethiopian  king  with  Psammetichus,  they  were  re- 
moved far  from  the  Egyptian  frontier,  and  settled  beyond  Meroe  in 
certain  lands  allotted  to  them  by  the  Ethiopian  king ;  where  their 
descendants  long  continued  to  live ;  retaining  their  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  **  strangers ; '  as  the  Turks  left  in  Ethiopia,  by 
Soltan  Selim,  in  later  times  have  done,  from  1517  a.d.  to  the  present 
century.  It,  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  inscription  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  at  Abooeimbel,  mentioning  the  journey  of  Psam- 
metichus to  Elephantine. § 

This  defection  of  the  troops,  though  it  did  not  precede  the  capture 
of  Azotus,  prevented  Psammetichus  from  continuing  his  conquests 
in  Syria,  and  recovering  the  influence  there  which  the  Assyrians 
had  wrested  from  the  Pharaohs;  and  obliged  him,  as  Herodotus 
states  (i.  104,  105),  to  purchase  a  peace  from  the  Scythians,  who 
having  overrun  all  Asia,  and  penetrated  into  Syria,  threatened  to 
invade  Egypt 

The  services  of  the  Ionian  and  Carian  soldiers  were  rewarded  by 
him  with  the  gift  of  certain  lands,  called  afterwards  "  the  Camps," 
on  the  two  opposite  banks  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  below 
Bubastis;  where  they  remained,  till  Amasis,  wishing  to  employ 
them,  removed  them  to  Memphis.  Psammetichus  also  entrusted  to 
their  care  several  Egyptian  children,  to  be  taught  Greek,  from 
whom  the  interpreters,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  were  descended ; 
and  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  Egyptians  relaxed  their  laws 
against  foreigners,  and  became  more  favourably  disposed  towards 
them.     The  Greeks  too  then  began  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the 

*  Justifying  its  name,  Ashddd,  or  Shedeed,  is  evidently  an  exaggeration. 

w  the  strong."    (See  n. J  ch.  157,  Book  ii.)  §  Mentioned  in  note  *  on  ch.  30,  Book  ii. 

t  This  appears  to  have  been  their  chief  Herodotus  says  Psammetichus  himself  over- 
grievance,  took  them,  which  is  not  probable. 

X  Their  reputed  number  of  240,000  men 
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history,  philosophy,  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians ;  though  it  is 
surprising  that  they  have  given  us  little  useful  or  reliable  information 
respecting  a  country  they  considered  so  interesting.  With  all  their 
love  of  inquiry,  and  their  enterprising  qualities,  they  were  not 
behind  the  secluded  Egyptians  in  prejudice  against  foreigners, 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  "  barbarians ;"  and  though  Herodotus 
shows  they  had  now  the  opportunity  of  learning  everything  about 
Egypt,  they  have  not  even  given  us  the  names  of  all  the  kings  of 
the  26th  dynasty ;  nor  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  customs  of  the 
people. 

Psammetichus  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  state  of 
Egypt,  and  lo  the  embellishment  of  the  temples.  The  arts  were 
highly  encouraged,  and  a  fresh  impulse  being  given  to  them  during 
this  and  the  subsequent  reigns,  a  great  improvement  took  place  in 
the  execution  and  high  finish  of  the  sculptures ;  and  this  period  may 
be  called  the  "renaissance"  of  Egyptian  art*  To  the  temples 
Psammetichus  made  great  additions,  in  Thebes  and  other  cities  ;  at 
Memphis  he  added  the  southern  court,  or  Propylaeum,  of  the  temple 
of  Pthah,  and  opposite  it  a  magnificent  edifice  for  Apis,  where  he 
was  kept  when  publicly  exhibited  ;  the  roof  of  which  was  supported 
by  colossal  Osiride  figures,  12  cubits  high  ;  and  it  was  at  this  period 
that  the  Apis  sepulchres  near  Memphis  began  to  assume  more  impor- 
tance and  extent. 
b.c.  010.  Psammetichus  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Neoo  (or  Necho),  35 
whose  first  care  was  to  improve  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Egypt. 
With  this  view  he  began  to  re-open  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  . 
Bed  Sea,  till  being  warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  working  for  the 
Barbarian,  he  abandoned  his  project — a  reason  more  probable  than 
the  one  assigned  by  Diodorus  (i.  33)  for  Darius  not  completing  it — 
"  that  the  Ked  Sea  was  higher  than  the  land  of  Egypt ;"  for  the 
previous  completion  of  the  canal  under  the  second  Remeses,  and  the 
experience  of  the  Egyptians  in  such  operations,'!'  would  have  shown 
this  to  be  an  error ;  like  that  in  modern  times  of  supposing  the  Red 
Sea  higher  than  the  Mediterranean.  Nor,  even  had  it  been  so,  would 
this  have  been  an  impediment;  as  the  use  of  sluices,  so  well  known 
in  Egypt,  would  have  removed  it ;  and  indeed  they  were  actually 
adopted  there  to  prevent  the  sea- water  from  tainting  the  canal,  as 
well  as  to  obviate  the  effect  of  the  inundation,  and  of  the  high  tide 
of  from  five  to  six  feet  in  the  Red  Sea. 

Neco  next  fitted  out  some  Bhips,  in  order  to  discover  if  Africa  was  :V\ 
circumnavigable ;  $  for  which  purpose  he  engaged  the  services  of 
certain  Phoenician  mariners ;  and  ne  has  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  first  to  ascertain  the  peninsular  form  of  that  continent,  about 
twenty-one  centuries  before  Bartolomeo  Diaz  and  Vasco  de  Gama. 
After  this,  taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  Western 
Asia,  he  endeavoured  to  re-establish  the  influence  of  Egypt  in  that 
quarter,  and  to  extend  its  conquests  both  by  sea  and  land.  He  there- 
fore marched  a  formidable  army  into  Syria,  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 

*  See  above,  §  26.  Greeks  for  this  canal  is  sufficiently  obvious, 

t  The  inconsistency  of  supposing  that  the         J  Herod,  iv.  42. 
canal-making  Egyptians  were  indebted  to  the 
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taring  Carehemish  on  the  Euphrates  ;  when  Josiah  king  of  Judah, 
wishing  probably  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Babylonians,  and 
disregarding  the  friendly  remonstrances  of  Neco,  ventured  to  oppose 
him  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo  (2  Ohron.  xxxv.  22).  The  utter  hope- 
lessness of  the  attempt  is  described  by  the  expression  (in  %  Kings 

xxiii.  29),  "  Pharaoh-Nechoh slew  him  at  Megiddo,  when 

he  had  seen  him ;"  and  Neco  continued  his  march  to  the  Euphrates. 
This  is  probably  the  same  event  described  by  Herodotus,  who  says 
Neco  met  and  routed  the  Syrians  at  Magdolus  (Megiddo),  and  after- 
wards took  Cadytis,  a  large  city  of  Syria.  Returning  victorious 
from  Carehemish,  he  deposed  Jehoahaz  the  son  of  Josiah,  who  had 
been  made  king,  and  having  "  put  the  land  to  a  tribute  of  an  hun- 
dred talents  of  silver  and  a  talent  of  gold,"  he  made  his  brother 
Eliakim  (whose  name  he  changed  to  Jehoiakim)  king  in  his  stead, 
carrying  away  Jehoahaz  captive  to  Egypt  '  But  the  power  of  the 
Babylonians  had  now  become  firmly  established;  and  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  Babylon,  three  years  afterwards,  "  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiakim " (Jer.  xlvi.  2),  took  from  Neco  "all  that  pertained'' 
to  him,  "  from  the  river  (torrent)  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphrates  n 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  7) ;  «'  and  the  king  of  Egypt  came  not  again  any 
more  out  of  his  land."  * 

Neco  reigned  16  years,  according  to  Herodotus — a  number  proved 
to  be  more  correct  than  the  six  years  of  Manetho,  by  one  of  the  Apis 
stelae  mentioning  his  16th  year;  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Psammetichus  II.,  the  Psammis  of  Herodotus,  who  made  several  b.c.  594. 
additions  to  the  temples  of  Kamak  at  Thebes,  and  of  Lower  Egypt. 
The  only  remarkable  events  of  his  reign  were  an  expedition  into 
Ethiopia,  at  which  time  he  erected,  or  added  to,  the  small  temple, 
on  the  east  bank  opposite  Philse ;  and  the  arrival  of  an  embassy  from 
the  Eleeans  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  160).  Manetho  and  Hero- 
dotus agree  in  giving  him  a  reign  of  six  years.  After  him  his  son  b.c.  588. 
and  successor  Apries  reigned  according  to  the  latter  25;  according  to 
Manetho  19  years;  whose  hieroglyphical  name  is  found  at  Thebes, 
about  Philee,  at  Memphis,  and  in  various  places  in  Lower  Egypt,  as 
well  as  on  an  obelisk  afterwards  removed  to  Borne ;  and  one  of  the 
Apis  steles  mentions  a  sacred  bull,  born  in  the  16th  year  of  Neco, 
which  was  consecrated  at  Memphis  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
Psammetichus  II. ,f  and  died  in  the  12th  of  Apries,  having  lived 
nearly  18  years.  He  was  the  Pharaoh- Hophra  of  the  Bible,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  who  had  been  made  king 
by  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  who,  hoping  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Babylon,  made  a  treaty  with  Egypt. 

The  successes  of  Apries  promised  well ;  and  he  was  considered 
the  most  fortunate  monarch,  who  had  ruled  Egypt,  since  his  great- 
grandfather Psammetichus  I.  (Herod,  ii.  161.)  He  also  6ent  an  ex- 
pedition against  Cyprus  ;  and  besieged  and  took  Gaza,  and  the  city 
of  Sidon ;  defeated  the  king  of  Tyre  by  sea,  and  obliged  "  the  Chal- 
(laeans  that  besieged  Jerusalem"  to  retire  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5).  So 
elated  was  he  by  these  successes,  that  he  thought  "  not  even  a  God 


♦  See  n.  *  ch.  159,  B.  ii.  f  This  was  generally  the  year  following  its  birth. 
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could  overthrow  him ;"  which  accords  with  the  account  of  his  arro- 
gance in  Ezekiel  (xxix.  3),  where  he  is  called  "  the  great  dragon 
that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath  said,  My  river  is 
mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself."  But  reverses  followed, 
and  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah — "  I  will  give  Pharaoh-Hophra  king 
of  Egypt  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  into  the  hands  of  them 
that  seek  his  life  " — was  fulfilled.  According  to  Herodotus  he  had 
sent  an  expedition  against  Cyrene,  and  his  troops  being  defeated, 
they  attributed  their  disgrace  to  the  king,  and  revolted  against  him ; 
when  Amasis,  being  sent  by  Apries  to  appease  them,  was  induced  to 
join  the  revolters.  Upon  this  Apries  advanced  to  attack  them,  with 
his  30,000  Ionian  and  Carian  auxiliaries  (whom  he  had  abstained, 
out  of  prudent  motives,  from  sending  against  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene), 
and  with  the  few  Egyptians  who  remained  faithful  to  him ;  and  the 
two  armies  having  met  at  Momemphis,  Apries  was  defeated  and 
carried  a  prisoner  to  Sals.  Though  treated  kindly  by  his  captor,  the 
urgent  remonstrances  of  the  Egyptians  shortly  afterwards  obliged 
Amasis  to  put  him  to  death ;  and  ne  was  buried  in  the  royal  sepul- 
chres of  Sals. 

Engaged  in  the  war  against  Cyrene,  Apries  had  not  been  at  leisure 
to  protect  Jerusalem,  from  which  his  army  had  been  immediately 
withdrawn ;  and  the  Babylonians  returned,  besieged  it  in  the  9th 
year  and  10th  month  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxix.  1,  and  2  Kings  xxv.  2), 
and  took  it  in  his  11th  year ;  and  having  burnt  it,  carried  away  the 
remnant  of  the  people  into  captivity,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  were  left  under  Gedaliah,  the  governor  of  Judaea  appointed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  who,  on  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  fled  into  Egypt 
(Jer.  xxv.  23-26). 

The  threat  of  their  being  overtaken  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  throne  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  being  set  on  the  stones  at  Tahpanhes,*  with  that  of 
the  burning  and  carrying  away  of  the  gods  of  Egypt,  and  the  break* 
ing  of  the  images  in  Beth-Shemesh  (Heliopolis),  appear  to  point  to 
an  actual  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  during  the  reign  of 
Apries  (Jer.  xliii.  10,  xliv.  1,  30)  ;  and  the  wording  of  the  sentence 
shows  that  his  "  enemy,"  and  they  who  "  seek  his  life,"  apply  rather 
to  the  king  of  Babylon  than  to  Amasis.  Berosus  and  Megasthenes 
also  mention  Nebuchadnezzar  having  invaded  Egypt;  and  to  this 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xix.  2)  may  refer — "  I  will  set  the  Egyptians 
against  the  Egyptians,  and  they  shall  fight  every  one  against  his 
brother ;  .  •  .  .  city  against  city,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom  .... 
The  Egyptians  will  I  give  into  the  hand  of  a  cruel  lord,  and  a  fierce 
king  shall  rule  over  them."  For  though  it  seems  to  relate  to  an 
earlier  period,  when  Assyria  was  powerful  (the  prophecy  being  given 
soon  after  the  time  of  Tirhaka),  and  mentions  the  Egyptians  being 
captives  of  Assyria,  it  is  more  likely  to  allude  to  the  state  of  Egypt 
under  Apries,  and  to  the  conquest  of  the  Babylonians. 

The  tale  then  of  Amasis'  rebellion  seems  only  to  have  been  used 
to  conceal  the  truth  that  Apries  was  deposed  by  the  Babylonians  ; 
and  this  accords  better  with  the  fact  of  Amasis  being  a  person  of  rank, 


*  Daphna  of  Pduaium. 
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which  is  shown  by  the  monuments,  and  by  Diodortis,  and  by  his 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Psammetichus  III. ;  and  he  probably  came 
to  the  throne  by  the  intervention  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  custom 
of  eastern  nations,  and  the  instances  in  the  Bible  at  this  period,  of 
kings  set  up  by  an  invader  in  the  place  of  a  predecessor,  on  condition 
of  paying  tribute,  are  too  numerous  not  to  render  this  highly  pro- 
bable; and  thus  will  be  explained  the  otherwise  perplexing  pro- 
phecy of  the  40  years'  humiliation  of  Egypt  (Jer.  xlvi.  13,  26 ;  Ezek. 
xzix.  10, 11).  The  great  desolation  of  Egypt,  and  its  being  utterly 
waste  and  uninhabited  40  years,  can  only  be  a  figurative  expression, 
intended  to  portray  the  degradation  of  Egypt,  and  its  fall  from  the  high 
position  it  held  before  the  invasion  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  since  the 
Bible  itself  tells  us  that  Hophra  obliged  the  Babylonians  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  reign  of  Amasis  is  shown  by  the 
monuments,  and  by  Herodotus,  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing periods  of  Egyptian  history.* 

Of  Psammetichus  III.  some  monuments  remain  at  Thebes ;  f  but 
his  reign  was  not  noted  for  any  event  of  importance,  and  it  is  not 
quite  certain  whether  he  followed,  or  preceded,  Apries.  His  queen's 
name  was  Nit6cris  (Neith-akri),  whose  father  was  the  second  Psam- 
metichus, and  his  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Amasis. 
&  Amasis,  Ames,  or  Aahmes,  whose  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
first  king  of  the  18th  dynasty  (called  by  way  of  distinction  Amosis), 
had  the  additional  title  "  Neit-se"  or  "  the  son  of  Neith,"  the  b.c.  569. 
Minerva  of  Sals,  which  was  the  native  city  of  the  kings  of  the  26th 
dynasty,  and  the  royal  residence  until  the  Persian  conquest  His 
reign  is  said  to  have  lasted  44  years ;  which  number  has  been  found 
on  the  monuments  ;  though  (as  before  observed)  it  may  have  been 
still  longer.  Herodotus,  in  describing  the  flourishing  condition  of 
Egypt  at  this  time,  states  that  it  contained  20,000  well  inhabited 
cities  (ii.  177  ;  Plin.  v.  11),  and,  though  this  number  is  exaggerated, 
the  country  was  prosperous ;  and  the  wealth  of  individuals  is  shown 
by  their  splendid  tombs  at  Thebes.  The  immense  booty,  too,  carried 
off  by  the  Persians  confirms  the  statement  of  the  historian ;  and  the 
reign  of  Amasis  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  the  monuments  he  erected  throughout  the  country,  from 
the  Cataracts  to  the  Delta.  Sals  in  particular  was  adorned  with 
grand  monuments ;  and  the  magnificent  Propylseum,  or  court,  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  far  excelled  any  other  in  size  and  beauty,  as  well 
as  in  the  dimensions  of  its  stones.  Before  it  Amasis  placed  several 
large  colossi,  with  a,  dramas  of  gigantic  androsphinxes,  leading  to  the 
main  entrance ;  and  here  was  the  immense  monolithic  edifice  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus  (ii.  175),  which  was  brought  from  the  Cataracts, 
a  distance  of  700  miles ;  and  which  only  fell  short  of  that  of  Buto, 
in  its  dimensions  (Herod,  ii.  155).  At  Memphis,  also,  the  beautiful 
temple  of  Isis  he  built,  and  the  colossi  he  placed  before  the  temple 
of  Pthah,  and  other  monuments,  were  highly  admired ;  and  a  great 


*  See  notes  on  chs.  161,  177,  Book  ii.  religions  edifices  erected  by  three  of  its  kings, 

t  The  inference  respecting  this  dynasty,     is  contradicted  by  the  monuments.    (Grote, 
drawn  from  Herodotus  not  mentioning  any     Hist.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  448.) 
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monolith  bearing  his  name  still  remains  at  Tel-E'tmai,  in  the  Delta, 
similar  to,  though  smaller  than,  the  one  of  Sals.* 

Amasis  did  not  neglect  the  military  resources  of  Egypt,  nor  allow 
recent  events  to  impair  its  power ;  for  he  took  Cyprus,  and  made  it 
tributary  to  him  (Herod,  ii.  162  ;  Diod.  i..  68)  ;  and  the  attention 
he  bestowed  on  commerce  increased  the  wealth  of  Egypt.  The 
Greeks  were  particularly  favoured  by  him,  and  their  traders  were 
permitted  to  settle  at  Nauoratis,  on  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile : 
where  in  Herodotus'  time  they  still  had  a  fine  temple  (ii.  182). 
The  Egyptians,  with  their  natural  caution,  forbad  foreign  vessels  to 
enter  any  other  than  the  Canopic  mouth  ;  and  affected  at  the  same 
time  to  grant  thereby  a  privilege  to  Naucratis  as  the  Greek  empo- 
rium ;  but  while  their  policy,  in  this  respect,  was  not  unlike  that  of 
the  modern  Chinese  towards  Europeans,  they  really  adopted  a  wise 
precaution  against  Greek  pirates,  by  whom  the  Mediterranean  has 
been  so  often  infested,  even  to  modern  times. 

Amasis  also  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Croesus  |  against  Cyrus ; 
and  Xenophon  asserts  that  he  sent  him  a  body  of  120,000  men ; 
which,  formed  into  phalanxes  of  10,000  men,  each  armed  with  huge 
shields,  that  covered  them  from  head  to  foot,  with  long  spears,  and 
with  swords  called  Koirihg  (the  Egyptian  shopsfi),  resisted  all  the 
attacks  of  the  Persians  in  their  conflict  with  the  Lydian  king,  and 
obtained  for  themselves  honourable  terms  from  Cyrus;  who  gave 
them  an  abode  in  the  cities  of  Larissa  and  Cyllene,  near  Cunie  and 
the  sea,  where  their  descendants  remained  in  the  time  of  Xenophon.  J 
The  Egyptian  phalanx  was  doubtless  the  origin  of  those  afterwards 
adopted  in  other  armies,  and  of  that  which  became  so  noted  in  the 
days  of  Alexander.  It  was  of  very  early  date  in  Egypt ;  and  the 
large  shields,  and  the  peculiar  falohions  (called  shopsh)  are  the  same 
that  are  represented  as  belonging  to  the  Egyptian  heavy  infantry  as 
early  as  the  6th  dynasty. 

The  treaty  made  with  the  enemy  of  Persia  was  certainly  more 
connected  with  the  subsequent  invasion  of  Egypt  than  the  tale  about 
Nitetis  and  Cambyses ;  and  if  aid  was  actually  given,  as  Xenophon 
relates,  and  a  large  force  lost,  the  blow  thereby  dealt  to  the  power 
of  Egypt  would  have  been  an  additional  inducement  to  the  Persians 
to  invade  it 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Amasis  that  Solon  is  said  to  have 
visited  Egypt,  as  well  as  Thales  and  Pythagoras ;  and  his  friendship 
with  Polyorates  of  Samos,  and  his  subsequent  abandonment  of  his 
friend,  are  detailed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  41,  43);  though  Diodorus 
affirms  that  it  was  the  injustioe  of  Polycrates  to  his  subjects  which 
induced  Amasis  to  desert  him. 

His  policy  in  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  Greeks,  though 
events  prevented  his  profiting  much  by  it,  was  afterwards  of  use  to 
the  Egyptians  in  their  efforts  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Persia  v  and 
the  preparations  now  set  on  foot  by  the  Persians  to  invade  Egypt 
made  him  more  anxious  to  secure  it.    For,  in  fact,  the  son  of  Cyrus . 

*  See  note  *  on  ch.  175,  Book  ii.  statement  of  Xenophon,  which  fe  at  variance 

t  See  note  *  on  ch.  177,  Book  ii.  with  that  of  Herodotus,  i.  77. 

X  Some  have  doubted  the  truth  of  this 


39. 
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only  carried  out  the  designs  of  his  father,  when  he  made  war  upon 
Amasis.  But  before  Cambyses  reached  Egypt,  Amasis  had  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Psammenitus,  the  Psammicherites  of 
Manetho,  whose  short  reign  of  six  months  was  cut  short  by  the  Per- 
sian conquest,  B.C.  525. 

The  Egyptian  king,  with  the  Greek  auxiliaries,  had  advanced  to 
meet  the  invader  at  Pelusium ;  but  after  a  severe  struggle  the  Per- 
sians prevailed,  and  the  Egyptian  army  fled  to  Memphis.  Then 
shutting  themselves  up  in  the  fortress  called  "  the  W  hife  Wall," 
they  awaited  the  Persians ;  but  being  unable  to  resist  the  conqueror, 
the  place  was  taken  by  assault,  and  Psammenitus  was  made  prisoner. 
Oambyses.  however,  in  accordance  with  Eastern  custom,*  and  the 
policy  of  the  Persians,  "  who  honoured  the  sons  of  kings,"  reinstated 
him  on  the  throne  as  his  viceroy,. and  even  treated  the  Egyptians 
with  great  indulgence,  confirming  those  in  office  in  the  same  employ- 
ments they  had  hitherto  held ;  as  is  shown  by  the  inscription  on  a 
statuette  at  Borne  of  a  distinguished  personage  of  the  prieatly  order, 
which  says  that  in  going  to  Sals  Gambyses  presented  offerings  to 
Keith,  and  performed  the  libations  and  ceremonies  like  those  kings 
who  had  preceded  him,  turning  out  all  those  who  had  built  houses 
in  the  temple  of  Neith,  and  purifying  it  for  the  performance  of  the 
customary  rites.  He  also  went  into  the  holy  places,  and,  apparently, 
to  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  and  seems  to  have  been  initiated  like  a 
Pharaoh ;  receiving  also  that  title  with  the  Egyptian  prenomen 
"  Remesot "  ("  born  of  the  sun  "),  added  to  his  nomen  "  Cambath ;" 
according  to  the  custom  of  giving  two  ovals,  or  royal  names,  to  each 
king.  This  accords  with  what  Herodotus  says  of  the  Egyptians 
treating  him  as  one  with  whom  they  pretended  to  claim  relationship 
(iii.  2) ;  and  Herodotus  even  admits  that  Psammenitus  was  pardoned, 
and  would  have  been  allowed  to  govern  Egypt  as  viceroy,  if  he  had 
not  acted  deceitfully  towards  the  Persians ; — a  favour,  he  observes, 
afterwards  granted  by  them  to  Thannyras  the  son  of  Inarus,  and  to 
Pausiris  the  son  of  AmyTtsBus  (iii.  15)*  It  was  only  after  Cambyses 
had  failed  in  Ethiopia,  that  he  became  incensed  against  the  Egyp- ' 
tians,  as  has  been  shown  by  M.  Letronne  and  M.  Ampere.  It  was 
then  that  the  calamity  happened  to  Egypt,  which  is  mentioned  on 
the  statuette  (of  "  Out-a-Horsoun ;")  and  from  its  saying  that  Darius 
afterwards  ordered  him  to  return  to  Egypt  while  he  was  in  Syria,  it 
is  conjectured  that  he  was  one  of  the  medical  men  taken  away  by 
Cambyses,  and  that  the  office  of  "  doctor "  is  mentioned  among  his 
numerous  titles. 
40.  [Twnty-seventh  Dynasty  (Persians).'] — Egypt  now  became  a  con-  b.o.  525. 
quered  province  of  Persia,  governed  by  a  satrap ;  and  Cambyses  and 
His  seven  successors  composed  the  27th  dynasty.  The  conduct  of 
DariuB  towards  the  Egyptians  was  mild  and  conciliatory ;  and  the 
respect  they  paid  him  is  shown  by  the  monuments,  and  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Diodorus.  Many  Apis  stelse  bearing  his  name  have  been 
found  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  sacred  bulls;  and  the  principal  part  of 
the  large  temple  in  the  Great  Oasis  was  built  by  him,  and  bears  his 

•  As  among  the  Turks  in  later  times. 
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ovals,  with  the  same  honorary  titles  which  (as  Diodorus  tells  us) 
were  granted  to  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  country.  Still  the 
Egyptians,  impatient  of  foreign  rule,  revolted  from  the  Persians  in 
.  the  year  before  the  death  of  Darius,  and  succeeded  in  expelling  them 
from  the  country ;  but  in  the  second  year  of  Xerxes  they  were  again. 
reduced  to  subjection,  and  Achnmenes  his  brother  was  made  governor 
of  the  country. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Artaxerxes  (b.c.  458  ?)  the  Egyptians  again 
Tevolted ;  and  assisted  by  the  Athenians  they  defied  the  force  of 
400,000  men  and  the  fleet  of  200  sail  sent  against  them  by  Artaxerxes, 
Headed  by  Inarus  the  Libyan  the  son  of  Fsammetichus,  and  Amyr- 
tsaus  of  Sals,  they  routed  the  Persians  with  a  loss  of  100,000  men ; 
and  Acheemenes  received  his  death  wound  from  the  hand  of  Inarus. 
But  Artaxerxes  resolving  to  subdue  Egypt  sent  a  still  larger  force, 
about  four  years  after  this,  adding  200,000  men  and  300  ships  to  the 
remnant  of  the  former  army,  under  the  command  of  Megabyzus  and 
Artabazus ;  when  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  Inarus  being  wounded 
by  Megabyzus,  the  Egyptians  were  routed  (b.c.  452  ?).  Inarus,  with 
a  body  of  Greeks,  having  fled  to  Byblus,  which  was  strongly  fortified, 
obtained  for  himself  and  his  companions  a  promise  of  pardon,  but 
was  afterwards  treacherously  crucified  by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  to 
satisfy  Amytis  and  revenge  the  death  of  her  son  Acheemenes.  Amyr- 
teeus,  more  fortunate  than  his  coadjutor,  escaped  to  the  isle  of  Elbe ; 
and  in  the  15th  year  of  Artaxerxes  (b.c.  449-8)  the  Athenians  having 
sent  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the  Egyptians,  hopes  were  once  more 
entertained  of  restoring  him  to  the  throne.  The  project,  however, 
was  abandoned,  and  Egypt  remained  tranquil.  It  was  probably 
about  this  time  that  Pausiris  was  made  viceroy  of  Egypt  by  the 
Persians — his  father  being  still  concealed  in  the  marshes — and  the 
post  being  a  nominal  one,  surrounded  as  he  would  be  by  the  Persians, 
it  was  a  favour  that  entailed  no  risk  on  their  authority.  But  it 
failed  to  reconcile  the  conquered  to  the  presence  of  their  conquerors. 

B.c.  411.  [Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-nijUh  Dynasties.] — At  length  the  hatred  of  41. 
Persian  rule  once  more  led  the  Egyptians  to  revolt;  and  in  the 
10th  year  of  Darius  Nothus  (b.c.  411  ?)  they  succeeded  in  completely 
freeing  their  country  from  the  Persians;  when  Amyrtseus  became 
independent  master  of  Egypt  His  reign  constituted  the  28th  dy- 
nasty. AmyrtsBUS  ruled  six  years,  and  having  made  a  treaty  with 
the  Arabians,  he  rendered  his  frontier  secure  from  aggression  in  that 
quarter;  so  that  the  sceptre  passed  without  interruption  into  the 
hands  of  his  successors,*  the  four  Mendesian  kings  of  the  29th  dy- 

ji.c.  405.  nasty.  The  first  of  these  was  Nepherites  (Nefaorot  of  the  hierogly- 
phics) who  ruled  six  years,  according  to  Manetho.t  In  his  reign 
Egypt  enjoyed  its  liberty ;  and  Nepherites  was  able  even  to  send 
assistance  to  the  Lacedaemonians  against  the  common  enemy,  though 
his  fleet  of  100  ships  laden  with  corn  for  their  army  having  put  into 


*  This  does  not  require  his  'age  to  have  18  at  his  first  revolt 
"been  so  great  as  some  have  supposed ;  for,  if        f  Diodorus  mentions  a  IVammetichus,  who 

born  in  484  B.C.,  Amrrteus  would   only  preceded  Nepherites,  or  Nephreus. 
have  been  79  at  his  death  (B.C.  405),  and 
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Rhodes  was  captured  by  the  Persians,  who  had  lately  obtained  pos- 
session of  that  island. 

Aooris,  his  successor,  reigned  13  years  (b.c.  399-386).  Having 
made  a  treaty  with  Euagoras  king  of  Cyprus,  and  secured  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  of  Gaus,  the  son  of  Tamus,  an 
Egyptian  who  commanded  the  Persian  fleet,  he  remained  undisturbed 
by  the  Persians ;  and  during  this  time  he  added  considerably  to  the 
temples  of  Thebes  and  other  places,  and  especially  to  the  sculptures 
of  one  at  Eileithyias  left  unfinished  by  the  second  Remeses.*  Of 
Psammuthis  and  Muthis,  who  reigned  each  one  year,  and  of  Nephe- 
rites  II.,  who  reigned  four  months,  little  is  known  either  from  his- 
torians, or  from  the  monuments ;  and  the  only  one  of  them  mentioned 
in  the  sculptures  is  the  first,  whose  name  Pse-mant  ("  the  son  of 
Maut")  is  found  at  Thebes.  The  dates,  too,  at  this  time  are  very 
uncertain ;  and  the  accession  of  the  next,  or  30th  dynasty,  of  three 
Sebennytic  kings,  is  variously  placed  in  387  and  381  b.c. 
42.  [Thirtieth  Dynasty.] — This  dynasty  continued  38,  or  according  to 
Eusebius  20,  years.  The  first  king  was  Nectanebo  (Nakht-neb-f). 
During  his  reign  the  Persians  sent  a  large  force  under  Pharnabazus 
and  lphiorates  to  recover  Egypt;  but  owing  to  the  dissension  of 
the  two  generals,  and  the  care  taken  by  Nectanebo  to  secure  the 
defences  of  the  country,  the  Persians  were  unable  to  re-establish 
their  authority,  and  entangled  amidst  the  channels  of  the  rising 
Nile  they  were  forced  to  retreat.  Nectanebo  had,  therefore,  leisure 
to  adorn  the  temples  of  Egypt,  in  many  of  which  his  name  may  still 
be  seen ;  and  he  was  probably  the  last  of  the  Pharaohs  who  ereoted 
an  obelisk.  Pliny,  who  calls  him  Nectabis,  says  it  was  without 
hieroglyphics. 

After  13  years  (or  10  according  to  Eusebius)  b.c.  369,  Nectanebo 
was  succeeded  by  Teos  or  Tachos,  who,  profiting  by  the  disturbed 
estate  of  the  dominions  of  Persia,  and  wishing  still  further  to  weaken 
her  power,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
determined  to  attack  her  in  Asia.  The  Lacedaemonians  having 
furnished  a  strong  force,  commanded  by  Agesilaus  in  person,  and 
assisted  by  a  fleet  under  Chabrias  the  Athenian,  Tachos  advanced 
into  Syria,  taking  upon  himself  the  supreme  direction  of  the  expe- 
dition. But  in  the  course  kof  the  campaign  his  nephew  NeotaneDO, 
whom  he  had  detached  from  the  army  with  a  large  body  of  Egyptian 
troops,  made  a  party  against  him,  and  being  assisted  by  his  father, 
called  also  Nectanebo,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Egypt 
by  Tachos  during  his  absence,  openly  revolted.  Agesilaus,  already 
affronted  at  the  treatment  he  had  received  from  Tachos,  gladly  sup- 
ported the  pretender ;  and  Chabrias,  who  had  refused  to  join  him, 
having  been  recalled  by  the  Athenians,  Tachos  was  unable  to  main- 
tain his  authority,  and  having  fled  to  Sidon,  and  thence  into  Persia, 
his  nephew  Nectanebo  II.  was  declared  king  (b.c.  361}.  There 
was,  however,  a  rival  competitor  in  a  Mendesian  chief,  wno  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  and  favoured  by  the  incapacity  of 
Nectanebo,  would  have  succeeded  in  wresting  the  sceptre  from  his 


*  I  formerly  supposed  this  temple  to  have  been  of  an  older  king  Uchoreua, 
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grasp,  bad  he  not  been  opposed  by  the  talents  of  Agesilans,  who 
crushed  him  at  once,  and  secured  Nectanebo  on  the  throne. 

Though  preparations  were  set  on  foot  by  Artaxerxes  to  recover  43. 
Egypt,  no  expedition  was  sent  thither  by  him,  and  dying  in  363  b.c, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Ochus,  or  Artaxerxes  III.,  in  whose  reign  some 
attempts  were  made  to  reconquer  the  country,  but  without  success ; 
the  consequence  of  which  failure  was  a  confederacy  between  Nec- 
tanebo and  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  thus  encouraged  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  Persia.  To  aid  them  in  their  revolt,  and  expel  the  Per- 
sians, Nectanebo  sent  them  4000  Greeks  under  the  orders  of  Mentor 
the  Rhodian ;  but  Ochus  having  soon  afterwards  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  army,  advanced  into  and  overran  all  Phoenicia  ; 
and  Mentor  having  deserted  to  the  enemy,  Nectanebo  was  forced  to 
take  measures  for  the  defence  of  his  own  country.  Pelusium  was 
garrisoned  by  5000  Greeks,  and  his  army,  composed  of  100,000  men, 
of  whom  10,000  were  Greeks,  prepared  to  repel  the  invader.  And 
had  it  not  been  for  the  blunders  of  Nectanebo,  the  Persians  might 
have  been  again  foiled,  as  their  chief  attack  on  Pelusium  was  re- 
pulsed ;  but  Nectanebo,  panic-struck  on  seeing  the  Persians  occupy 
an  unguarded  point,  and  fearing  lest  his  retreat  should  be  cut  off, 
fled  to  Memphis.  Pelusium  then  surrendered,  and  Mentor,  who  had 
accompanied  the  Persians,  having  taken  all  the  fortified  places  of 
Lower  Egypt,  Nectanebo  retired  into  Ethiopia,  and  Egypt  once 
more  became  a  Persian  province. 
b.c.  343.  \Thirty-fivst  Dynasty.'] — The  reign  of  Ochus  is  represented  to  have  44. 
been  most  cruel  and  oppressive.  Persecuting  the  people,  and  in- 
sulting their  religion,  he  ordered  the  sacred  bull  Apis  to  be  roasted 
and  eaten,  so  that  the  Egyptians,  according  to  Plutarch,  "  repre- 
sented him  in  their  catalogue  of  kings  by  a  sword"  (de  Is.  s.  2). 
He  had  recovered  the  country  in  his  20th  year,  and  reigned  over  it 
two  years,  and  being  followed  by  Arses  and  Darius,  these  three 
compose  Manetho's  31st  dynasty,  which  was  terminated  by  Alex- 
ander's conquest  of  Egypt  (b.c.  332Y  and  the  rule  of  the  Macedonian 
kings.  These  constituted  the  Ptolemaic,  or  Lagide,  dynasty ;  and 
at  length  in  30  b.c.  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province. 

Though  Egypt  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  dominant  kingdom  before 
the  time  of  the  Caasars,  the  duration  of  its  power,  without  reckoning 
its  revival  as  a  state,  under  the  Ptolemies,  was  far  greater  than 
generally  fell  to  the  lot  of  other  nations ;  and  when  we  compare 
with  it  the  brief  glory  of  the  Persian  empire  to  the  conquest  by 
Alexander,  or  that  of  Babylon,  or  even  the  whole  period  of  Assyrian 
greatness,  we  find  that  Egypt  continued  to  be  a  conquering  state, 
and  extended  its  arms  beyond  its  own  frontier  for  a  far  longer  period 
than  any  of  those  countries ;  and  calculating  only  its  most  glorious 
days,  from  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.  to  that  of  Neco*,  when  it  lost 
its  possessions  in  Asia,  it  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  as  a  powerful 
kingdom  upwards  of  800  years.  [For  the  various  monuments  erected 
by  different  Egyptian  kings,  see  the  Historical  Chapter  in  my 
'  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Antient  Egyptians/  and  my  ■  Topo- 
graphy of  Thebes,'  and  4  Modern  Egyptians.']— (G.  W.) 
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1.  The  above-mentioned  Amasis  was  the  Egyptian  king  against 
whom  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  made  his  expedition ;  and  with 
him  went  an  army  composed  of  the  many  nations  under  his  rule, 
among  them  being  included  both  Ionic  and  iEolic  Greeks.  The 
reason  of  the  invasion  was  the  following.1  Cambyses,  by  the 
advice  of  a  certain  Egyptian,  who  was  angry  with  Amasis  for 
having  torn  him  from  his  wife  and  children,  and  given  him  over 
to  the  Persians,  had  sent  a  herald  to  Amasis  to  ask  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  His  adviser  was  a  physician,  whom  Amasis,  when 
Cyrus  had  requested  that  he  would  send  him  the  most  skilful  of 
all  the  Egyptian  eye-doctors,3  singled  out  as  the  best  from  the 
whole  number.  Therefore  the  Egyptian  bore  Amasis  a  grudge, 
and  his  reason  for  urging  Cambyses  to  ask  the  hand  of  the  king's 
daughter  was,  that  if  he  complied,  it  might  cause  him  annoy- 


1  Dahlmann  has  well  remarked,  that  cularly  obnoxious.    But  "the  spirit  of 

the  alliance  of  Egypt  with  Lydia  (vide  the    time  "   (as    Dahlmann  observes), 

supra,  i.  77)  was  quite  sufficient  ground  "  framing  its  policy  upon  the  influence 

of  quarrel,  without   further  personal  of  persons  rather  than  things,  required 

motives.     And  Herodotus  had  already  a  more  individual  motive."     (Life  of 

told  us  that  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  Herod,  ch.  vii.  §  3.) 
was  among  the  designs  of  Cyrus  (i.  153).        *  Vide  supra,  ii.  84.    The  Persians 

Indeed,  two  motives  of  a  public  cha-  have  always  distrusted  their  own  skill 

racter,  each  by  itself  enough  to  account  in  medicine,  and  depended  on  foreign 

for  the  attack,  urged  the  Persian  arms  aid.      Egyptians  first,  and  afterwards 

in  this  direction;  viz.,  revenge,  and  the  Greeks,  were  the  court  physicians  of 

lust  of  conquest.     Mr.  Grote  has  noticed  the  Achamenidn.    (Vide  infra,  iii.  129, 

the  "impulse  of  aggrandisement,  "which  and  note  the  cases  of  Democedea,  Ap- 

formed  the  predominant  characteristic  pollonides  of  Cos,  Polycritus  of  Monde, 

of  the  Persian  nation  at  this  period  (vol.  and  Ctesias.)    Frank  physicians  are  in 

it.  p.  292).    And  the  fact  that  the  Egyp-  similar  favour  at  the  present  day.    On 

tians  had  dared  to  join  in  the  great  the  subject  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 

alliance  against  the   growing    Persian  medical  profession  in  Egypt,  see  Sir  G. 

power,  would  render  them  more  parti-  Wilkinson's  note  6  to  Book  ii  ch.  84. 
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ance ;  if  he  refused,  it  might  make  Cambyses  his  enemy.  When 
the  message  came,  Amasis,  who  much  dreaded  the  power  of  the 
Persians,  was  greatly  perplexed  whether  to  give  his  daughter  or 
no ;  for  that  Cambyses  did  not,  intend  to  make  her  his  wife,  but 
would  only  receive  her  as  his  concubine,  he  knew  for  certain. 
He  therefore  cast  the  matter  in  his  mind,  and  finally  resolved 
what  he  would  do.  There  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  king 
Apries,  named  Nitetis,3  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman,  the  last 
survivor  of  that  royal  house.  Amasis  took  this  woman,  and, 
decking  her  out  with  gold  and  costly  garments,  sent  her  to 
Persia  as  if  she  had  been  his  own  child.  Some  time  afterwards, 
Cambyses,  as  he  gave  her  an  embrace,  happened  to  call  her  by 
her  father's  name,  whereupon  she  said  to  him,  "  I  see,  0  king, 
thou  knowest  not  how  thou  hast  been  cheated  by  Amasis ;  who 
took  me,  and,  tricking  me  out  with  gauds,  sent  me  to  thee  as  his 
own  daughter.  But  I  am  in  truth  the  child  of  Apries,  who  was 
his  lord  and  master,  until  he  rebelled  against  him,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  Egyptians,  and  put  him  to  death.'9  It  was  this 
speech,  and  the  cause  of  quarrel  it  disclosed,  which  roused  the 
anger  of  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  and  brought  his  arms  upon 
Egypt    Such  is  the  Persian  story. 

2.  The  Egyptians,  however,  claim  Cambyses  as  belonging  to 
them,  declaring  that  he  was  the  son  of  this  Nitetis.  It  was 
Cyrus,  they  say,  and  not  Cambyses,  who  sent  to  Amasis  for  his 
daughter.  But  here  they  mis-state  the  truth.  Acquainted  as 
they  are  beyond  all  other  men  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Persians,  they  cannot  but  be  well  aware,  first,  that  it  is  not  the 
Persian  wont  to  allow  a  bastard  to  reign  when  there  is  a  legiti- 
mate heir ;  and  next,  that  Cambyses  was  the  son  of  Cassandane,4 
the  daughter  of  Pharnaspes,  an  Achaemenian,  and  not  of  this 

*  This  account,  which  Herodotus  says  not  probable.    Athensus  (Deipn.  xiii. 

wob  that  of  the  Persians,  is  utterly  in-  p.  360)  makes  the  demand  come  from 

admissible,  as  Nitdtis  would  have  been  Cambyses,  and  places  this  war  among 

more  than  forty  years   of  age  when  those  caused  by  women.    May  the  story 

Cambyses  came  to  the  throne.    That  of  have  originated  in  a  Nitocris  having 

the    Egyptians,    who    pretended    that  been  married    to    Nebuchadnezzar  ? — 

Cambyses  was  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  [G.  W.] 

Apries,  is  quite  eastern,  and  resembles        4  Cteeias  made  Cambysea  the  son  of  a 

the  Persian    story  of   Alexander   the  certain  Amytis  (Persic.  Excerpt.  §  10), 

Great  having  been  born  of  a  Persian  according  to  him  the  daughter  of  As- 

princes.     (See  Malcolm's  Persia,  vol.  i.  tyages — a  person  not  otherwise  known, 

4,  p.  70,  and  At.  Eg.  vol.  i.  p.  194.)  but  whose  name  recalls  that  of  the 

The  name    Nitetis    is    Egyptian,   and  Median  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (see  the 

answers  to  Athenodora,  or  Athenodota  Essays  appended  to  Book  L,  Essay  iii. 

in  Greek.    The  Egyptian  statement  that  §  9,  p.  334).    Dino  (Fr.  11)  and  Lynceas 

Nitfttis  was  sent  to  Cyrus,  is  more  plau-  of  Naucratis  (Fr.  2)  made  him  the  son 

aible  on  the  score  of  her  age ;  but  it  is  of  Nitdtis,  adopting  the  Egyptian  story. 
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Egyptian.  But  the  fact  is,  that  they  pervert  history,  in  order 
to  claim  relationship  with  the  house  of  Cyrus.  Such  is  the  truth 
of  this  matter. 

3.  I  have  also  heard  another  account,  which  I  do  not  at  all 
believe,-that  a  Penrian'lady  came  to  yiait  the  wires  of  Cyrus, 
and  seeing  how  tall  and  beautiful  were  the  children  of  Cassan~ 
dane,  then  standing  by,  broke  out  into  loud  praise  of  them,  and 
admired  them  exceedingly.  But  Cassandane,  wife  of  Cyrus, 
answered,  "Though  such  the  children  I  have  borne  him,  yet 
Cyrus  slights  me  and  gives  all  his  regard  to  the  new-comer  from 
Egypt"  Thus  did  she  express  her  vexation  on  account  of 
Nitetis :  whereupon  Cambyses,  the  eldest  of  her  boys,  exclaimed, 
"  Mother,  when  I  am  a  man,  I  will  turn  Egypt  upside  down  for 
you."  He  was  but  ten  years  old,  as  the  tale  runs,  when  he  said 
this,  and  astonished  all  the  women,  yet  he  never  forgot  it  after- 
wards ;  and  on  this  account,  they  say,  when  he  came  to  be  a 
man,  and  mounted  the  throne,  he  made  his  expedition  against 
Egypt 

4.  There  was  another  matter,  quite  distinct,  which  helped  to 
bring  about  the  expedition.  One  of  the  mercenaries  of  Amasis,5 
a  Halicamassian,  Fhanes  by  name,  a  man  of  good  judgment,  and 
a  brave  warrior,  dissatisfied  for  some  reason  or  other  with  his 
master,  deserted  the  service,  and,  taking  ship,  fled  to  Cambyses, 
wishing  to  get  speech  with  him.  As  he  was  a  person  of  no  small 
account  among  the  mercenaries,  and  one  who  could  give  very 
exact  intelligence  about  Egypt,  Amasis,  anxious  to  recover  him, 
ordered  that  he  should  be  pursued.  He  gave  the  matter  in 
charge  to  one  of  the  most  trusty  of  the  eunuchs,  who  went  in 
quest  of  the  Halicamassian  in  a  vessel  of  war.  The  eunuch 
caught  him  in  Lycia,  but  did  not  contrive  to  bring  him  back  to 
Egypt,  for  Phanes  outwitted  him  by  making  his  guards  drunk, 
and  then  escaping  into  Persia.  Now  it  happened  that  Cambyses 
was  meditating  his  attack  on  Egypt,  and  doubting  how  he  might 
best  pass  the  desert,  when  Phanes  arrived,  and  not  only  told 
him  all  the  secrets  of  Amasis,  but  advised  him  also  how  the 
desert  might  be  crossed.  He  counselled  him  to  send  an  ambas- 
sador to  the  king  of  the  Arabs,6  and  ask  him  for  safe-conduct 
through  the  region. 

*  The  Carian  and  Ionian  mercenaries  6  Herodotus  appears  to  have  thought 

mentioned    repeatedly  in   the    second  that  the  Arabs  were  united  under  the 

Book  (chs.  152, 154, 163,  &c.).    Phanes,  government  of  a  single  king.     Senna- 

the  Halicamassian,   might  have   been  cherib  (ii. 141)  is  "king  of  the  Arabians 

known  to  the  father  of  Herodotus.  and  Assyrians ;"  and  here  the  ally  of 
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5.  Now  the  only  entrance  into  Egypt  is  by  this  desert :  the 
country  from  Phoenicia  to  the  borders  of  the  city  Gadytis7 
belongs  to  the  people  called  the  Palestine  Syrians  f  from  Oady- 
tis,  which  it  appears  to  me  is  a  city  almost  as  large  as  Sardis, 
the  marts  upon  the  coast  till  you  reach  Jenysus*  are  the 
Arabian  king's;10  after  Jenysus  the  Syrians  again  come  in,  and 
extend  to  Lake  Serbonis,  near  the  place  where  Mount  Camus 
juts  out  into  the  sea.    At  Lake'  Serbdnis,  where  the  tale  goes 


Cambyses  is  spoken  of  throughout  as  sion,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  an 

"  the  king  of  the  Arabians"  (•  finwiKtbt  exclusively  Jewish  rite.    But  it  may  be 

r&v  'Apafllvy).    This  cannot  really  have  questioned    whether    the    surrounding 

been  toe  case ;  and  the  prince  in  ques-  nations  had  not  by  the  time  of  Hero- 

tion  can  have  been  no  more  than  the  dotus  adopted  to  some  extent  the  prao- 

most  powerful  sheikh  in  those   parts,  tice  from  the  Jews.    Or  Herodotus,  who 

whose  safe-conduct  was  respected  by  all  knew  but  little  of  Syria,  may  have  re- 

the  tribes.  garded  as  a  general  custom  what  he  had 

T  That  is,  Gaaa  (vide  supra,  Book  ii.  known  practised  by  some  Syrians,  who 

ch.  159,  note*).  were  really  Jews. 

8  By    the  "  Palestine  Syrians,"   or        •  Jenysus  has.  been  generally  identi- 
44  Syrians  of  Palaeetine"  (ii.  104,  vii.  89),  fied  with  the  modern  Khan  Toone$t  about 
Herodotus  has  been  generally  supposed  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Gaza  {Ohuzzeh\  about 
to  mean    exclusively  the    Jews  :    but  55  eastward  of  the  Lake  Serbonis  (&ubu~ 
there    are   no    sufficient   grounds    for  khet  Bvrdwal,'"  the  salt-marsh  of  Bald- 
limiting  the  term  to  them.     The  Jews  win"),  and  88  from  Mount  Casius.     Hut 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  must  have  this  is  to  build  on  a  mere  accidental 
been  a  very  insignificant  element  in  the  resemblance    of   name.    Khan    Yoone*, 
population  of  the  country  known  to  him  "  the  resting  place  of  Jonas,"  derives 
as  Palestine  Syria  (iii.  91),  which  seems  its  appellation  from  the  Islamitic  tradi- 
to  extend  from  Cilicia  on  the  north  to  tion  that  this  was  the  place  where  Jonah 
Egypt  on  the  south,  and  thus  to  include  was  thrown  up  by  the  whale.    The  name 
the  entire  "  Syria "  of  Scripture  and  of  is  therefore  not  older  in  the  country 
the   geographers   (Scylax.    Peripl.   pp.  than  the  7th  century  of  our  era. 
98-102 ;    Strab.   xvi.   p.    1063  et  seq.  ;         It  may  further  be  remarked  that  as 
Ptol.  v.  15,  &c.).    Palestine  Syria  means  Jenysus  was  only  three  days'  journey- 
properly  "the  Syria  of  the  Philistines,"  from  Mount  Casius,  its  site  is  to   be 
who  were  in  ancient  times  by  far  the  sought  very  much  nearer  to  Egypt  than 
most  powerful  race  of  southern  Syria  Khan   Yoones.     This  removes  some   of 
(cf.  Gen.  xxi.  32-4,  xxvi.  14-8;  Ex.  xiii.  Mr.  Blakesley's  objections  (Excursus  on 
17,  &c.)»  aD<i  wno  are  thought  by  some  Book  iii.  ch.  5)  to  the  identification  of 
to  have  been  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd-  Gaza  with  Cadytis. 
invaders  of  Egypt  (Lepsius,  Chron.  der        10  The  ancient  geographers  did  not 
Egypter,  p.  341).     To  southern  Syria  usually  extend  Arabia  to  the  coast  of 
the  name  has  always  attached  in  a  pecu-  the  Mediterranean.      The   Periplus  of 
liar  way  (Polemo.  Fr.  13  ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  Scylax  is  imperfect  at  this  part,  but 
1103;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  12;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  apparently  there   was    no    mention    of 
11;  Ptol.  1.  s.  c),  but  Herodotus  seems  Arabia.     Strabo  expressly  says  that  the 
to  extend  the  term  to  the  entire  country  Syrians  and  Jews  fill  up  the  coast-line, 
as  far  as  the  range  of  Ainanus.     (See  and  that  Arabia  lies  below  these  nations, 
especially  iii.  91.)    Even  in  southern  (Book  xvi.   pp.  1088*1091.)      Niebuhr 
Syria  the  Jews  were  but  one  out  of  remarks  ( Vortrage  uber  alte  Geschichte, 
many  tribes,  and  the  Philistines  con-  vol.  i.  p.  149),  that  the  Arabians  here 
tinued  powerful  down  to  the  time  at  spoken  of  must  have  been  the  Idummns 
which  Herodotus  wrote  (Zech.  ix.  5-6).  or  Edomites,   who   spoke  the  Arabic, 
The  common  notion  that  Herodotus  by  not  the  Canaanitish  language,     Strabo, 
his  "  Syrians  of  Palestine"  means  the  however,  seems  to  place  the  Idumssane 
Jews,  rests  chiefly  upon  the  statement  further  to  the  west,  in  the  vicinity  of 
(ii.  104)  that  they  practised  circumci-  Mount  Casius  (xvi.  p.  1081). 
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that  Typhon  hid  himself,  Egypt  begins.  Now  the  whole  tract 
between  Jenysus  on  the  one  side,  and  Lake  Serbonis  and  Mount 
Casius  on  the  other,  and  this  is  no  small  space,  being  as  much 
as  three  days'  journey,  is  a  dry  desert  without  a  drop  of  water. 

6.  I  shall  now  mention  a  thing  of  which  few  of  those  who  sail 
to  Egypt  are  aware.  Twice  a  year  wine  is  brought  into  Egypt 
from  every  part  of  Greece,  as  well  as  from  Phoenicia,  in  earthen 
jan,;'  and  yet  in  the  whole  conntey  you  will  nowhere  see,  as  I 
may  say,  a  single  jar.  What  then,  every  one  will  ask,  becomes 
of  the  jars  ?  This,  too,  I  will  clear  up.  The  burgomaster 2  of 
each  town  has  to  collect  the  wine-jars  within  his  district,  and  to 
carry  them  to  Memphis,  where  they  are  all  filled  with  water  by 
the  Memphians,  who  then  convey  them  to  this  desert  tract  of 
Syria.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  &U  the  jars  which  enter 
Egypt  year  by  year,  and  are  there  put  up  to  sale,  find  their  way 
into  Syria,  whither  all  the  old  jars  have  gone  before  them. 

7.  This  way  of  keeping  the  passage  into  Egypt  fit  for  use  by 
storing  water  there,  was  begun  by  the  Persians  so  soon  as  they 
became  masters  of  that  country.  As,  however,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak  the  tract  had  not  yet  been  so  supplied,  Cam- 
byses  took  the  advice  of  his  Halicamassian  guest,  and  sent 
messengers  to  the  Arabian  to  beg  a  safe-conduct  through  the 
region.  The  Arabian  granted  his  prayer,  and  each  pledged 
faith  to  the  other. 

8.  The  Arabs  keep  such  pledges  more  religiously  than  almost 
any  other  people."  They  plight  faith  with  the  forms  following. 
When  two  men  would  swear  a  friendship,  they  stand  on  each 
side  of  a  third:4  he  with  a  sharp  stone  makes  a  cut  on  the 

1  Besides  the  quantity  of  wine  made  The  demxrcha  appear  to  have  been  the 

in  Egypt,  a  great  supply  was  annually  governors  of  towns,  the  nomorchs  (iL 

imported  from  Greece,  after  the  trade  177)  of  cantons.    The  latter  continued 

waB  opened  with  that  country.    Frag-  even  under  the  Romans.     (Strab.  xvii, 

mentsof  wine  jars  are  very  commonly  p.  1132.) 

found  in  Egypt,  and  at  the  bottom  of  *  The  fidelity  of  the  Arabs  to  their 

them  is  a  pitchy  or  resinous  sediment,  engagements  is  noticed  by  all  travellers. 

This  was  either  put  in  to  preserve  the  Denham  says,  "  The  Arabs  have  been 

wine,  or    was  in   consequence    of   its  commended   by   the    ancients  for   the 

having  been  used  in  old  times  to  pre-  fidelity  of  their  attachments,  and  they 

pare  the  inside  of  the  skins,  after  they  are  .still   scrupulously  exact  to    their 

were  cured  (as  is  still  done  in  water-  words."     (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  69.)     Mr. 

skins);  and  afterwards  continued  in  the  Kinglake  remarks,   "It  is  not  of  the 

jars  from  early  habit.      If  they  had  Bedouins  that  travellers  are  afraid,  for 

wished  to  coat  the  inside  of  the  porous  the  safe-conduct  granted  by  the  Chief 

jar,  they  would  rather  have  used  taste-  of  the  ruling  tribe  is  never,  I  believe, 

less  wax.     See  At.  Eg.  vol.  ii.  p.  158  to  violated.*'    (Eothen,  p.  191.)    The  latter 

168,  and  compare  note4 on  Book  ii.  ch.  writer  is  speaking  of  the  Arabs  who 

4S.— [Q.  W.]  occupy  the  desert  crossed  by  Cambyse*. 

'  The    "  demorch "  in  the    original.  *  The  Arabs    have    still    the    same 
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inside  of  the  hand  of  each  near  the  middle  finger,  and,  taking  a 
piece  from  their  dress,  dips  it  in  the  blood  of  each,  and  moistens 
therewith  seven  stones A  lying  in  the  midst,  calling  the  while  on 
Bacchus  and  Urania.  After  this,  the  man  who  makes  the 
pledge  commends  the  stranger  (or  the  citizen,  if  citizen  he  be) 
to  all  his  friends,  and  they  deem  themselves  bound  to  stand 
to  the  engagement.  They  have  but  these  two  gods,  to  wit* 
Bacchus  and  Urania ; 6  and  they  say  that  in  their  mode  of  cut- 
ting the  hair,  they  follow  Bacchus.  Now  their  practice  is  to  cut 
it  in  a  ring,  away  from  the  temples.  Bacchus  they  call  in  their 
language  Orotal,  and  Urania,  Alilat.7 

custom  of  making  a  third  party  witness  of  30  days ;  and  from  their  division  by 

to,   and   responsible    for,    their   oath.  3  (3x10  =  30)  came  the   idea   of  the 

When    any  one    commits    an    offence  three  seasons    of  the  year,  3x4  =  12 

against  another  individual,  he  also  en-  months.    Man  may  have  begun  count- 

deavoursto  find  a  mediator  to  intercede  ing  by  10,  from  the  fingers  of  the  two 

in  his   behalf,   and  the  tent  of  that  hands  (comp.  irc/iir4f«r0a<,  Plut.  de  Is.  s. 

person  becomes    an  asylum  (like  the  56),  but  duodecimal  seems  to  have  pre- 

refuge  city  of  the  Jews,  Numb.  xxxv.  ceded  decimal  division  of  time,  which 

11),  until  the  compact  has  been  settled,  alone  was  capable  of  giving  such   im- 

This  was  also  a  Greek  custom  (supra,  i.  portant  meanings  to  numbers.  The  Jews 

35),  as  in  the  case  of  accidental  homi-  made  the  number    10    an   important 

cide. — [G.  W.]  division  at  a  very  early  time,  as  the  ten 

*  Events  were  often  recorded  in  the  commandments;  the  tenth  or  tithe  was 

East  by  stones.     (Comp.  the  12  stones  given  by  Jacob,  Gen.  xxviii.  22 ;  comp. 

placed  in  the  bed  of  the  Jordan.)    The  Exod.  xviii.  21 ;  and  twelve  also,  as  the 

number  7  had  an  important  meaning  12  tribes,  &c.    See  ch.  vii.  App.  of  Bk. 

(as  in  the  Bible  frequently),  as  well  as  ii.— J"G.  W.] 

4.      The   former   was    the    fortunate        *  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 

number.     (Of  the  week  of  7  days,  see  religion  of  the  Arabians  in  the  time  of 

note l  on  Bk.  ii.  ch.  82.)    It  was  also  a  Herodotus  wss  astral—  "  the  worship  of 

sacred  number  with  the  Persians.    Four  the  host  of  heaven."    It  may  perhaps 

implied  "  completion,"  or  "  perfection"  be  questioned  whether  this    form    of 

(like  the  double   12,  or  24,  with  the  worship  is  so  peculiarly  Arabian  as  to 

modern  Arabs).    The  square,  or  four-  entitle    it.  to    the    distinctive    name, 

sided  figure  had  the  same  signification ;  which   it   usually    bears,    of  Sabaism. 

whence  Simonides  calls  a  man  "  square  But  the  astral  character  ^  of  the    old 

as  to  his  feet,  hiB  hands,  and  his  mind  ;"  Arabian  idolatry  is  indubitable.      The 

and    the    "  rtrpdyuvoi?'    of   Aristotle  Bacchus  and  Urania  of  Herodotus  are 

(Rhet.  in.  xi.  2,  "  oXov  rbv  ayaBhv  &y9pa  therefore  with  reason  taken  to  repre- 

<pdvcu  tlvxu  rerp&yupor  fitroupopd  ")  is  re-  sent  the  Sun  and  the  Moon.    (W< 


vived  in  a  modern   metaphor.      (See  ling  ad  loc.)     The  derivation  of  the 

Clemens  Strom,  v.  p.  562  ;  of  the  Pytha-  word  Orotal  is  very  doubtful.    Possibly 

gorean  notions,   Plut.   de  laid.  s.  30 ;  it   may  be    connected,    as,  Wesseline 

and  of  various    meanings  attached  to  thought,  with  the  Hebrew  "ttfiC,  "  light, 

numbers,  At.  Eg.  vol.  iv.  p.  190  to  199.)  Alilat  seems  to  be  only  a  variant   of 

Seven  may  have  derived  its  import-  Alitta  (i.  131),  which  has  been  already 

ance  from  being  the  natural  division  of  explained  (note  ad  loc). 
the  old  lunar  month  into  weeks  of  7        *  Urotal  has  been  supposed  to    be 

days,  or  4  quarters  of  7  days  each ;  and  "  Allah-taal,"  the  same  name  as  now 

from  4  being  the  number  of  weeks  that  used  by  the  Arabs  for  the  Deity,  sig- 

composed  it,  came  the  idea  of  "  com-  nifying    "  God  the    exalted."      Alilat 

pletion."     The  12  months  led  to  the  may  be  merely  "Goddesses,"  as  in  the 

very  conventional  duodecimal  division;  beginning  of  the  speech  of  Hanno,  in 

the  division  by  10  being  of  later  time,  the  Pcenulus  of  Plautus,  alonim  v'alo- 

when  the  months  were  made  to  consist  nuth,  "gods  and  goddesses,"  or  it  may 
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9.  When,  therefore,  the  Arabian  had  pledged  his  faith  to  the 
messengers  of  Cambyses,  he  straightway  contrived  as  follows : — 
he  filled  a  number  of  camels'  skins  with  water,  and  loading 
therewith  all  the  live  camels  that  he  possessed,  drove  them  into 
the  desert,  and  awaited  the  coming  of  the  army.  This  is  the 
more  likely  of  the  two  tales  that  are  told.  The  other  is  an 
improbable  story,  but,  as  it  is  related,  I  think  that  I  ought  not 

.  to  pass  it  by.  There  is  a  great  river  in  Arabia,  called  the 
Corys,8  which  empties  itself  into  the  Erythraean  sea.  The 
Arabian  king,  they  say,  made  a  pipe  of  the  skins  of  oxen  and 
other  beasts,  reaching  from  this  river  all  the  way  to  the  desert, 
and  so  brought  the  water  to  certain  cisterns  which  he  had  had 
dug  in  the  desert  to  receive  it.    It  is  a  twelve  days'  journey 

i  from  the  river  to  this  desert  tract.  And  the  water,  they  say, 
was  brought  through  three  different  pipes  to  three  separate 
places.9 

10.  Psammenitus,1  son  of  Amasis,  lay  encamped  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  called  the  Felusiac,  awaiting  Cambyses.  For  Cam- 
byses, when  he  went  up  against  Egypt,  found  Amasis  no  longer 
in  life :  he  had  died  after  ruling  Egypt  forty  and  four  years,2 
during  all  which  time  no  great  misfortune  had  befallen  him. 

be  the  same  as  Alitta,  the  goddess  of  •  It  would  perhaps  be  wrong  to  reject 

childbirth.     (See  Essay  i.  in  the  Ap-  this    narrative    altogether.      Subterra- 

pendiz  to  this  Book.)      "The  idols"  neous  aqueducts  or  water-courses,  known 

of  Egypt,  in  Isaiah  xix.  3,  are  called  by  the  name  of  kandt  or  kahreez,  have 

Alih'm,  D^TK  "  gods,"  in  Genesis  iii.  t*en   in    use    from    a   high  antiquity 

5,  Alehim  (Elohim,  or  Alhim)  D^K,  £*mghoiit  the  East  and  often  convey 

V.  i.  •   At.                        i-  j  i.    «  r%  j  »»  *ne  water  of  springs  to  a  vast  distance, 

which  is  the  same  as  applied  to     God  (See  Pol  b   /  Txviiit  §  2     Malcolm's 

in  the  same  verse  and  elsewhere.    Al  Higt    of   PerBia>   vol>   i#   p>   14  .    CoL 

(7K)    is  "  God,"  or  the  "  mighty."    In  Chesney's  Euphrates  Expedition,  vol.  ii. 

Arabic,   Allah  is    "God,"    and    ill&h,  p.  657.)  Cambyses  may  have  taken  the 

"  deity,"  as  la  illah  il'  allah,  "  there  is  precaution  of  supplying  his  army  in  two 

no  deity  but  God."    Alehf  or  Alhi,  is  a  ways. 

"  God,"  as  Alhi  Ekrdn,  "  the  God  of        *  The  name  of  this  king  has  not  been 

Ekron"  (2  Kings  i.  2);  Awel,  "  first,"  found.     Like  his  father's,  it  contains 

is  also  related  to  it.   Scaliger  and  Selden  the  name  of  Neith,  the  goddess  Minerva 

suppose  Alilat  to  be  the  same  as  the  of  Sals,  the  royal  residence  of  the  26th 

moon,  or  night,  the  leleh  (layleh)  of  Salte  dynasty. — [G.  W.] 
Hebrew  and  Arabic.      If   so,    Urotal        '  Manetho,  according   to  Africanus, 

should  be  referred  to  the  day,  or  the  assigned  to  Ammrii  44  yean  (according 

sun,  the  Aor   "  light "  of  Hebrew.—  to  Eusebius  42 J ;  and  the  date  of  the 

[G.  W.]  44th  year  of  Aanmes,  Ames,  or  Amasis, 

*  The  Corys  is  supposed  to  be  the  has  been  found    on  the   monuments, 

small  torrent  of  Core',  mentioned  by  Other  persons  were  called  Amasis ;  and 

Abulfeda.    Its  supplying  the  army  of  one  has  recorded  his  name  in  the  inscrip- 

Cambyses,  and  the  channel  of  skins  for  tion  at  Aboosimbel.    (See  note  on  Book 

conveying  the  water  are  a  fable.    A  ii.  ch.  30.)    The  first  king  of  the  18th 

supply  of  water  in  skins   carried  by  dynasty  had  the  same  name,  though 

camels  might  be  the  origin  of  the  story,  generally  written  Amosis. — [G.  W.] 
—^G.  W.J 

vol.  n.  z 
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When  he  died,  his  body  was  embalmed,  and  buried  in  the  tomb 
which  he  had  himself  caused  to  be  made  in  the  temple.3  After 
his  son  Psammenitus  had  mounted  the  throne,  a  strange  prodigy 
occurred  in  Egypt: — Rain  fell  at  Egyptian  Thebes,  a  thing 
which  never  happened  before,4  and  which,  to  the  present  time, 
has  never  happened  again,  as  the  Thebans  themselves  testify. 
In  Upper  Egypt  it  does  not  usually  rain  at  all ;  but  on  this 
occasion,  rain  fell  at  Thebes  in  small  drops. 

11.  The  Persians  crossed  the  desert,  and,  pitching  their  camp 
close  to  the  Egyptians,  made  ready  for  battle.  Hereupon  the 
mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Psammenitus,  who  were  Greeks  and 
Carians,  full  of  anger  against  PJumgs  for  having  brought  a  foreign 
army  upon  Egypt,  bethought  themselves  of  a  mode  whereby 
they  might  be  revenged  on  him.  Phanes  had  left  sons  in  Egypt. 
The  mercenaries  took  these,  and  leading  them  to  the  camp, 
displayed  them  before  the  eyes  of  their  father ;  after  which  they 
brought  out  a  bowl,  and,  placing  it  in  the  space  between  the 
two  hosts,  they  led  the  sons  of  Phanes,  one  by  one,  to  the  vessel, 
and  slew  them  over  it5  When  the  last  was  dead,  water  and 
wine  were  poured  into  the  bowl,  and  all  the  soldiers  tasted  of 
the  blood,  and  so  they  went  to  the  battle.  Stubborn  was  the 
fight  which  followed,  and  it  was  not  till  vast  numbers  had  been 
slain  upon  both  sides,  that  the  Egyptians  turned  and  fled. 

12.  On  the  field  where  this  battle  was  fought  I  saw  a  very 
wonderful  thing  which  the  natives  pointed  out  to  ma  The  bones 
of  the  slain  lie  scattered  upon  the  field  in  two  lots,  those  of  the 
Persians  in  one  place  by  themselves,  as  the  bodies  lay  at  the 
first — those  of  the  Egyptians  in  another  place  apart  from  them : 
If,  then,  you  strike  the  Persian  skulls,  even  with  a  pebble,  they 
are  so  wea^,  that  you  break  a  hole  in  them ;  but  the  Egyptian 
skulls 6  are  so  strong,  that  you  may  smite  them  with  a  stone  and 


*  The  temple    of  Minerva  at  Sato,  same  is  also  shown  by  the  precautions 

(Vide  supra,  ii.  169.)  taken  in  the  oldest  temples  at  Thebes 

4  Very  heavy  rain  at  Thebes  is  un-  to  guard  the  roofs  against  rain,  and  by 

usual,  and  happens  only  about  onoe  in  the  lions'  mouths,  or  gutters,  for  letting 

ten  years,  when  the  valleys  run  with  off  the  water  from  them.     Herodotuf 

water  to  the  Nile.   Four  or  five  showers  was  misinformed  respecting  its  "  never 

fall  there  every  year,   after    long  in-  having  rained  before  in  Upper  Egypt." 

tervals.    And  that  heavy  rain  occasion-  — [Q.  W.] 

ally  fell  in  ancient  times  is  proved  by        *  This  was  a  mode  of  making  an  oath 

the  depth  of  the  ravines  in  the  Valley  binding.    See  note  on  Book  ii.  oh.  119. 

of  the  Kings'  tombs,  which  were  deeply  — [G.  W.l 

furrowed  into  the  earth  long  before  the        •  The  thickness  of  the  Egyptian  skull 

tombs  were  made,   and    consequently  is  observable  in  the   mummies;   and 

long  before  the  reign  of  Amasis.    The  those  of  the  modern  Egyptians  fortu- 
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you  will  scarcely  break  them  in.  They  gave  me  the  following 
reason  for  this  difference,  which  seemed  to  me  likely  enough : — 
The  Egyptians  (they  said)  from  early  childhood  have  the  head 
shaved,  and  so  by  the  action  of  the  sun  the  skull  becomes  thick 
and  hard.  The  same  cause  prevents  baldness  in  Egypt,  where 
you  see  fewer  bald  men  than  in  any  other  land.  Such,  then,  is 
the  reason  why  the  skulls  of  the  Egyptians  are  so  strong/'  The 
Persians,  on  the  other  hand,  have  feeble  skulls,  because  they 
keep  themselves  shaded  from  the  first,7  wearing  turbans  upon 
their  heads.  What  I  have  here  mentioned  I  sow  with  my  own 
eyes,  and  I  observed  also  the  like  at  PapremiB,*  in  the  caste  of 
the  Persians  who  were  killed  with  Achsemenes,  the  son  of 
Darius,  by  Inarus  the  Libyan.9 

13.  The  Egyptians  who  fought  in  the  battle,  no  sooner  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  enemy,  than  they  fled  away  in  complete 
disorder  to  Memphis,  where  they  shut  themselves  up  within  the 
walls.  Hereuppn  Cambyses  sent  a  Mytilenaean  vessel,  with  a 
Persian  herald  on  board,  who  was  to  sail  up  the  Nile  to  Mem- 
phis, and  invite  tl^  Egyptians  to  a  surrender.  They,  however, 
when  they  saw  the  vessel  entering  the  town,  poured  forth  in 
crowds  from  the  castle,1  destroyed  the  ship,  and,  tearing  the 
crew  limb  from  limb,  so  bore  them  into  the  fortress.  After  this 
Memphis  was  besieged,  and  in  due  time  surrendered.  Hereon 
the  Libyans  who  bordered  upon  Egypt,  fearing  the  fate  of  that 
country,  gave  themselves  up  to  Cambyses  without  a  battle,  made 
an  agreement  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  and  forthwith  sent  him 
gifts.3    The  Cyrenaeans  too,  and  the  Barcseans,  having  the  same 

nately  possess  the    same  property  of  Compare  also  infra,  cb.  15. 
hardness,  to  judge  from  the  blows  they         l  The  citadel  of  Memphis  is  called  by 

bear  from  the    Turksi   and    in    their  Herodotus  "  the  white  wall"  (infra,  ch. 

combats  among  themselves. — [6.  W.]  91).      Memphis^  according  to  Thucy- 

7  Bahr  (ad  Toe.)  understands  Hero-  didea  (i.  104),  consisted  of  three  parts, 

dotus  to  allude  to  the  seclusion  of  the  the  innermost  of  which  was  strongly 

children  within  the  harem  till  the  age  fortified,  and  was  called   "  the  white 

of  five  years  (vide  supra,  i.  142).    But  wall."  .   It  is    remarkable  that  Mem- 

probably  the  shading  by  the  turban  phis  is  called  in  hieroglyphics   «-«  ▲ 

is  alone    meant.      The  clause,   iclkovs  the  "  white  building."  '  There   |  |  T 

ridpas  +op4oKTfs,  is  exegeticai  of  <tkit)-  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,   f  |   I 

rpotplovci.  like  Thebes,  the  city  itself  was   ^^ 

*  Supra,  Book  ii.  ch.  63,  note  4.  not  surrounded  by  a  wall.     Memphis 

*  Vide  infra,  vii.  7.     The  revolt  of  was    also    called    Manouf,  or 
Inarus  is  fixed  by  Clinton  (F.  H.  vol.  u.  "  Mennofre"     ("  good    build- 


p.46)  to  the  year  B.c.  460,  the  fifth  year  ing"),  and  "  the  land  of  the   2"j* 

of  Artaxerxes.     Achaemenes  had  then  pyramid ;"  and  Pthah-ei,  "  the  L  A 

been  satrap  of  Egypt  twenty-four  years  abode  of  Pthah"  (see  note  '  op  Xa^L 

(Herod,  vii.  7).    He  seems  to  have  been  Book  ii.  ch.  99).— [G.  W.]         W"^» 

slain  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  insur-  a  Vide  infra,  iv.  165.    Arceailaus  III. 

rection.    For  the  subsequent  course  of  was  king  of  Cyrene  at  this  time, 
the  revolt   see    Thucyd.  i.   104,   109. 

z  2 
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fear  as  the  Libyans,  immediately  did  the  like.  Cambyses 
received  the  Libyan  presents  very  graciously,  but  not  so  the 
gifts  of  the  Cyrenaeans.  They  had  sent  no  more  than  five 
hundred  mince 3  of  silver,  which  Cambyses,  I  imagine,  thought 
too  little.  He  therefore  snatched  the  money  from  them,  and 
with  his  own  hands  scattered  it  among  his  soldiers. 

14.  Ten  days  after  the  fort  had  fallen,  Cambyses  resolved  to 
try  the  spirit  of  Psammenitus,  the  Egyptian  king,  whose  whole 
reign  had  been  but  six  months.    He  therefore  had  him  set  in 
one  of  the  suburbs,  and  many  other  Egyptians  with  him,  and 
there  subjected  him  to  insult.    First  of  all  he  sent  his  daughter 
out  from  the  city,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  a  slave,  with  a  pitcher 
to  draw  water.    Many  virgins,  the  daughters  of  the  chief  nobles, 
accompanied  her,  wearing  the  same  dress.    When  the  damsels 
came  opposite  the  place  where  their  fathers  sate,  shedding  tears 
and  uttering  cries  of  woe,  the  fathers,  all  but  Psammenitus, 
wept  and  wailed  in  return,  grieving  to  see  their  children  in  so 
sad  a  plight ;  but  he,  when  he  had  looked  and  seen,  bent  his 
head  towards  the  ground.    In  this  way  passed  by  the  water- 
carriers.    Next  to  them  came  Psammenitus'  son,  and  two  thou- 
sand Egyptians  of  the  same  age  with  him — all  of  them  having 
ropes  round  their  necks  and  bridles  in  their  mouths — and  they 
too  passed  by  on  their  way  to  suffer  death  for  the  murder  of  the 
Mytilenaeans  who  were  destroyed,  with  their  vessel,  in  Memphis. 
For  so  had  the  royal  judges  given  their  sentence — €i  for  each 
Mytilensean  ten  of  the  noblest  Egyptians  must  forfeit  life." 
King  Psammenitus  saw  the  train  pass  on,  and  knew  his  son  was 
being  led  to  death,  but,  while  the  other  Egyptians  who  sate 
around  him  wept  and  were  sorely  troubled,  he  showed  no  further 
sign  than  when  he  saw  his  daughter.    And  now,  when  they  too 
were  gone,  it  chanced  that  one  of  his  former  boon-companions,  a 
man  advanced  in  years,  who  had  been  stripped  of  all  that  he 
had  and  was  a  beggar,  came  where  Psammenitus,  son  of  Amasis, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians  were,  asking  alms  from  the 
soldiers.    At  this  sight  the  king  burst  into  tears,  and,  weeping 
out  aloud,  called  his  friend  by  his  name,  and  smote  himself  on 
the  head.    Now  there  were  some  who  had  been  set  to  watch 
Psammenitus  and  see  what  he  would  do  as  each  train  went  by ; 
so  these  persons  went  and  told  Cambyses  of  his  behaviour. 
Then  he,  astonished  at  what  was  done,  sent  a  messenger  to 

'  If  Attic  mine  are  intended,  as  in     contribution  would  be  little  more  than 
probable,  the  value  of  the  Cyrenaean     2000/.  of  our  money. 
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Psammenitus,  and  questioned  him,  saying,  "  Psammenitus,  thy 
lord  Cambyses  asketh  thee  why,  when  thou  sawest  thy  daughter 
brought  to  shame,  and  thy  son  on  his  way  to  death,  thou  didst 
neither  utter  cry  nor  shed  tear,  while  to  a  beggar,  who  is, 
he  hears,  a  stranger  to  thy  race,  thou  gavest  those  marks  of 
honour."  To  this  question  Psammenitus  made  answer,  "  0  son 
of  Cyrus,  my  own  misfortunes  were  too  great  for  tears ;  but  the 
woe  of  my  friend  deserved  them.  When  a  man  falls  from 
splendour  and  plenty  into  beggary  at  the  threshold  of  old  age, 
one  may  well  weep  for  him."  When  the  messenger  brought  back 
this  answer,  Cambyses  owned  it  was  just ;  Croesus,  likewise,  the 
Egyptians  say,  burst  into  tears — for  he  too  had  come  into  Egypt 
with  Cambyses  —  and  the  Persians  who  were  present  wept. 
Even  Cambyses  himself  was  touched  with  pity,  and  he  forth- 
with gave  an  order,  that  the  son  of  Psammenitus  should  be 
spared  from  the  number  of  those  appointed  to  die,  and  Psam- 
menitus himself  brought  from  the  suburb  into  his  presence. 

15.  The  messengers  were  too  late  to  save  the  life  of  Psam- 
menitus' son,  who  had  been  cut  in  pieces  the  first  of  all ;  but 
they  took  Psammenitus  himself  and  brought  him  before  the 
king.  Cambyses  allowed  him  to  live  with  him,  and  gave  him 
no  more  harsh  treatment ;  nay,  could  he  have  kept  from  inter- 
meddling with  affairs,  he  might  have  recovered  Egypt,  and  ruled 
it  as  governor.  For  the  Persian  wont  is  to  treat  the  sons  of 
kings  with  honour,  and  even  to  give  their  fathers'  kingdoms  to 
the  children  of  such  as  revolt  from  them.4    There  are  many 


4  It  appears  from  the  Jewish  history  not  guilty  of  cruelty  to  the  Egyptians, 
that  this  was  a  general  Oriental  prac-  on  his  first  conquest  of  the  country,  is 
tice  in  ancient  times.  When  Pharaoh-  proved  by  a  monument,  now  in  the 
Necho  deposed  Jehoahaz,  he  made  Vatican  at  Rome ;  from  which  we  learn 
Eliakim  (Jehoiakim),  his  brother,  king  that  he  confirmed  the  different  Egyptian 
over  Judah  (2  Kings  zxiii.  34).  And  dignitaries  in  their  offices,  and  even  so 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  deposed  Jehoia-  far  flattered  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
chin  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17),  he  set  Matta-  as  to  conform  to  their  religious  customs, 
niah  (Zedekiah),  his  uncle,  upon  the  "like  the  kings  who  ruled  before  him," 
throne.  Chardin  states  (torn.  iii.  p.  making  offerings  "  to  the  divine  mother 
310)  that  the  same  custom  obtains  of  the  gods  at  Sais,  and  performing  the 
among  the  modern  Persians.  [The  usual  libations  in  her  temple  to  the 
custom  of  the  Persians  is  confirmed,  Lord  of  ages."  He  also  took,  or  re- 
not  only  by  what  Herodotus  sayB  of  oeived,  a  praenomen  like  the  old  Egvp- 
Thannyras,  the  son  of  Inarus,  and  tian  kings,  being  called  (as  on  that 
Pausiris,  the  son  of  Amyrtseus  ;  but  by  monumeut)  Kambath  (Cambyses),  Ra- 
the sculptures,  which  seem  to  show  that  mesot  (or  Hemes  to),  "  Lord  of  Upper 
some  of  the  royal  family  of  Egypt  were  and  Lower  Egypt ;"  and  it  was  there- 
made  governors  of  the  country  by  the  fore  only  in  consequence  of  the  Egyp- 
Persians.  The  names  of  Thannyras  tians  rebelling  against  him,  as  Hero- 
and  Pausiris  (Pa-osiri)  are  not  found  on  dotus  plainly  shows  by  the  connivance, 
the  monuments.    That  Cambyses  was  or  at  the  instigation  of  Psammenitus, 
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cases  from  which  one  may  collect  that  this  is  the  Persian  rule, 
and  especially  those  of  Pausiris  and  Thannyras.  Thannyras  was 
son  of  Inarus  the  Libyan,  and  was  allowed  to  succeed  his  father,5 
as  was  also  Pausiris,  son  of  Amyrteus ; 6  yet  certainly  no  two 
persons  ever  did  the  Persians  more  damage  than  Amyrteus  and 
Inarus.7    In  this  case  Psammenitus  plotted  evil,  and  received 


that  he  was  induced  to  depart  from  his  as  constituting  the  28th  dynasty*  and 

previous  humane  line  of  conduct  towards  so  as  intervening  between  that  of  Darius 

the  Egyptians,  and  to    disregard  the  Nothus  and  Nepheritis.    It  is  not  tin- 

Persian  custom  of  treating  the  sons  of  likely  that  the  summary  misrepresented 

kings  with  indulgence.     In  Book  iv.  ch.  Manetho  here,  as  in  other  places  (see 

166,    Herodotus    says   that    Cambysee  Bunsen  s  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  86,  £.  T.)» 

made  Aryandds  governor  of  Egypt —  and  made  dynasties  seem  to  be  conse- 

G.  W.]  cutive  which  Manetho  knew  and  eon- 

4  Inarus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  fessed  to  be  contemporary.    Manetho's 

Persians,  and  was  crucified,  probably  in  six  years  of  Amyrteus  the  Saite  are 

the  Tear  B.C.  455.    (See  Thucyd.  i.  110;  probably  the  very  six  years  (from  bx. 

cf.  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  50.)    Of  460  to  B.C.  455)  in  the  reign  of  Arte- 

Thannyras,  his  son,  nothing  further  is  xerxes  Longimanus  during  which  Egypt 

known.     Ctesias's  account  of  the  war  of  is  known  to  have  been  independent  of 

Inarus  and  Amyrtaeua  (Excerpt.  §  32)  Persia,  through  the  exertions  of  Inarus 

seems  tainted  by  his  usual  dishonesty,  and  Amyrtaeua.    (See  Thucyd.  i.  104, 

It  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  Thucy-  and  109, 110 ;  Ctes.  Exc.  Pen.  82 ;  Diod. 

dides.  Sic.  xi.  74;  and  compare  the  Comment* 

•  From  this  passage  it  has  been  con-  of  Wesseling  and  Larcher  ad  loc.,  and 

eluded  (Dahlmann's  Life  of  Herodotus,  Dodwell,  Ann.  Thucp.  99.)  Theautho- 

ch.  iii. ;  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  87  ;  rity  of  Syncellus  is  of  no  importance, 

01.  92.  4  ;  Mure'sLit.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  since  he  merely  copies  from  Eusebius 

pp.  536-7)  that  Herodotus  continued  to  and  Afrioanus,   neither  of  whom  pos- 

write  as  late  as  B.c.  408,  since  in  that  sessed  more  than  an  abstract  of  Manetho. 

year  (according  to  the    Chronicle    of  Secondly,  if  we  follow  Eusebius,  and 

Eusebiua)  Amyrtnus  died,  after  reign-  suppose  (with  Mr.  Clinton)  that  Amjr- 

ing  over  the  Egyptians  for  six  years.    It  tseus  had  two  reigns,  each  of  six  years, 

is  supposed  that  Pausiris  was  appointed  one  from  B.C.  460  to  B.C.  455,  and  ano- 

viceroy  by  the  Persians  at  the  death  of  his  ther  (40  years  later)  from  B.C.  414  to 

father,  and,  that  event  being  assigned  to  B.c.  408,  the  appointment  of  Pausiris 

the  year  b.c.  408,  it  is  concluded  that  must  be  placed  at  the  close  of  the  first, 

Herodotus  was  still  adding  touches  to  not  of  the  second  reign.    If  Amyrteus 

his  History  as  late  as  that  or  the  follow-  reigned  a  second  time,  he  was  certainly 

ing  year.    Various  reasons  have  been  not  then  conquered  by  the  Persians, 

adduced  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this  nor  had  they  at  that  time  his  kingdom 

work  (see  the  Introductory  Essay,  ch.  i.  to  dispose  of,  for  it  passed,  in  the  year 

pp.  26-7)  which  make  it  probable  that  B.C.  408,  to  Nepheritis,  and  Egypt  was 

Herodotus  did  not  really  much  outlive  not  again  reduced  by  the  Persians  till 

.  B.C.  430.     The  objection  to  this  view  about  B.C.  340.    Pausiris  therefore  must 

arising  from  the  present  chapter  may  be  have  been  made  viceroy  when  his  father 

met  in  two  ways.    In  the  first  place,  it  lost  his  dominion  the  fret  time,  which 

is  not  at  all  certain  that  Manetho,  from  was  when  he  fled  into  the  marshes  and 

whom  Eusebius  professes  to  copy,  in-  concealed  himself,  in  rc  455.     It  ii 

tended  to  place  the  reign  of  Arnvrtous  to  be  remarked  that  Herodotus  says 

immediately  before  that  of  Nepheritis.  nothing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of 

Eusebius  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  death  of  Amyrtseus,  and  thus  makes 

Manetho's  work  under  his  eyes,  else  no  allusion  in  this  passage  to  any  event 

why  should  he  in  one  place  (Pars  I.  ch.  of  a  later  date  than  B.C.  455. 

xxi.)  quote  him  second-hand  from  Jose-  T  It  appears  from  Herod,  iii  12  that 

phus  f    He  probably  had  only  an  abridg-  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolt  of 

ment  or  summary  of  his  dynasties,  in  Inarus  a  great  battle  was  fought  near 

which  the  reign  of  Amyrtseus  appeared  Papremis,  in  which  Achasmenea,  tht 
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his  reward  accordingly.  He  was  discovered  to  be  stirring  up 
revolt  in  Egypt,  wherefore  Cambyses,  when  his  guilt  clearly 
appeared,  compelled  him  to  drink  bull's  blood,8  which  presently 
caused  his  death.    Such  was  the  end  of  Psammenitus. 

16.  After  this  Cambyses  left  Memphis,  and  went  to  Sais, 
wishing  to  do  that  which  he  actually  did  on  his  arrival  there. 
He  entered  the  palace  of  Amasis,  and  straightway  commanded 
that  the  body  of  the  king  should  be  brought  forth  from  the 
sepulchre.  When  the  attendants  did  according  to  his  command- 
ment, he  further  bade  them  scourge  the  body,  and  prick  it  with 
goads,  and  pluck  the  hair  from  it,9  and  heap  upon  it  all  manner 
of  insults.  The  body,  however,  having  been  embalmed,  resisted, 
and  refused  to  come  apart,  do  what  they  would  to  it;  so  the 
attendants  grew  weary  of  their  work ;  whereupon  Cambyses 
bade  them  take  the  corpse  and  burn  it.  This  was  truly  an 
impious  command  to  give,  for  the  Persians  hold  fire  to  be  a  god,1 
and  never  by  any  chance  burn  their  dead.  Indeed  this  practice 
is  unlawful,  both  with  them  and  with  the  Egyptians — with  them 
for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  since  they  deem  it  wrong  to 
give  the  corpse  of  a  man  to  a  god;  and  with  the  Egyptians, 
because  they  believe  fire  to  be  a  live  animal,2  which  eats  what- 
ever it  can  seize,  and  then,  glutted  with  the  food,  dies  with  the 
matter  which  it  feeds  upon.  Now  to  give  a  man's  body  to  be 
devoured  by  beasts  is  in  no  wise  agreeable  to  their  customs,  and 

brother  of  Xerxes,  and  a  vast  number  same  way  ( Arist.  Eq.  84).    Also  Smerdis 

of  the  Persians,  were  slain.    The  rem-  (Ctesias,  Pers.  Excerpt.  §  10).    Accord- 

nant  of  the  Persian  forces,  as  we  learn  ing  to  Ctesias,  PBammenitus  was  carried 

from  Thucyd.  i.  104  (compare  Diod.  Sic.  prisoner  to  Susa. 
xl  74),  fled  to  Memphis,  and  were  there        '  This  is  evidently  a  Greek  statement, 

besieged  by  Inarus  and  the  Athenians,  and  not   derived    from  the    Egyptian 

They  appear  to  have  surrendered  after  priests.    There  was  no  hair  to  pluck 

a  time  (Thucyd.  i.  109).     The  share  out,  the  "  head  and  all  the  body "  of  the 

which  Amyrtffius  had  in  the  revolt  is  kings  and  priests  being  shaved.    The 

not  very  clear.     His  name  does  not  whole  story  may  be  doubted. — [G.  W.l 
occur  till  the  year  of  the  death    of        l  On  this  point  see  above,  i.  131 ;  and 

Inarus  (Thucyd.  i.  1 10),  when  he  ap-  compare  the  Essay  "  On  the  Religion 

pears  as  king  of  the  marsh-district  (6  Ip  of  the  Ancient  Persians,"  vol.  i.  App. 

t<hs  lAco-i  fkuri\*6s;  compare  Herod,  ii.  Essay  ▼• 

140).    He  maintained  himself  in  this        s  The  rationale  of  this  view  is  given 

region  at  least  aix  years  (Thucyd.  i.  by  Plutarch  (Sympos.  vii.  p.  703)  in  the 

112).    The  particulars  of  the  losses  bus-  following  words : — ablkv  yap  &AAo  /ioA- 

tained  by  the  Persians  at  his  hands  are  \ov  in^\>x<?  *po<r4oiK*¥  J)  wvp  Kivol>n*y6w 

unknown  to  us.  re  kuL  rp*$6n*vov  ZC  a6rov,  *a)  rji  Kafir 

8  There  seems  to  have  been  a  wide-  n-odnrn  tyKovv  &<nrtp  %  tyvxh  **l  *«^*h 

spread  belief  among  the  ancients  that  vlfav  Jhrarra.     "  There  is  nothing  that 

bull's  blood  was  poisonous.    According  so  resembles  a  live  animal  as  Are,  which 

to  Eusebius  (Chron.  Can.  n.  p.  324),  moves  and  nourishes  itself,  and  which, 

Midas,  King  of  Phrygia,  killed  himself  moreover,  like  the  soul,  enlightens  and 

by   drinking   bull's    blood    B.C.    694.  displays  all  things  by  its  brilliancy." 
Themistocles  is  said  to  have  died  in  the 
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indeed  this  is  the  very  reason  why  they  embalm  their  dead; 
namely,  to  prevent  them  from  being  eaten  in  the  grave  by 
worms.  Thus  Gambyses  commanded  what  both  nations  accounted 
unlawful.3  According  to  the  Egyptians,  it  was  not  Amasis  who 
was  thus  treated/  but  another  of  their  nation  who  was  of  about 
the  same  height.  The  Persians,  believing  this  man's  body  to 
be  the  king's,  abused  it  in  the  fashion  described  above.  Amasis, 
they  say,  was  warned  by  an  oracle  of  what  would  happen  to  him 
after  his  death :  in  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  impending 
fate,  he  buried  the  body,  which  afterwards  received  the  blows, 
inside  his  own  tomb  near  the  entrance,  commanding  his  son  to 
bury  him,  when  he  died,  in  the  furthest  recess  of  the  same 
sepulchre.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  believe  that  these  orders 
were  ever  given  by  Amasis ;  the  Egyptians,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
falsely  assert  it,  to  save  their  own  dignity. 

17.  After  this  Cambysses  took  counsel  with  himself,  and 
planned  three  expeditions.  One  was  against  the  Carthaginians, 
another  against  the  Ammonians,  and  a  third  against  the  long- 
lived  Ethiopians,  who  dwelt  in  that  part  of  Libya  "which  borders 
upon  the  southern  sea.6  He  judged  it  best  to  despatch  his  fleet 
against  Carthage  and  to  send  some  portion  of  his  land  army  to 


'  The  Egyptians  were  averse  to  burn-  imagined  that  he  met  with  their  de- 
ing  a  body,  not  only  because  burning  scendants  in  the  country  of  the  Shan- 
was  considered  the  punishment  of  the  gallas  (vol.  ii.  p.  554,  et  seq.).  But 
wicked,  but  because  it  was  opposed  to  Heeren  (African  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  325) 
all  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  its  pre-  correctly  observes  that  the  Macrobii  of 
servation.  If  they  really  believed  in  Herodotus  muBt  be  placed  very  much 
the  return  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  this  further  to  the  south.  Not  only  in  this 
would  be  an  additional  reason.  This  passage,  but  again,  infra,  ch.  1 14,  they 
last,  however,  may  only  have  signified  are  said  to  dwell  towards  the  south,  at 
that  man  after  death  never  lost  his  the  furthest  limits  of  Africa.  Their 
identity,  or  individuality.  The  modern  country  must  have  lain,  therefore,  be- 
Persians  and  all  Moslems  have  a  great  yond  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel. 
prejudice  against  burning  the  dead.  Heeren  places  them  near  Cape  Guar* 
The  custom  was  very  ancient  in  India,  dafui.  He  recognises  their  customs  in 
— [G.  W.l  the    stories  told   by  Cosmas   (Topog. 

4  The  body  of  the  queen  of  Amasis,  Christ,  p.  138-9)  of  the  people  of  Sasu, 
found  at  Thebes  by  the  French  officers  and  their  descendants  in  the  modern 
of  the  Luxor,  in  the  sarcophagus  now  Somaulies.  The  descriptions  of  Homer 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  said  to  have  (II.  I.  443;  Od.  i.  23,  &c.)  possibly  re- 
been  burnt,  and  replaced  in  the  tomb  ;  ferred  to  this  people,  whom  Ephorus 
but  the  remains  of  gilding  upon  it  (Fr.  38)  also  regarded  as  the  remotest  of 
suffice  to  disprove  this.  The  appear-  mankind  towards  the  south.  It  is  quite 
ance  of  burning  was  probably  owing  a  distinct  question  whether  the  embassy 
to  the  strong  preparations  used  in  em-  of  Cambyses,  if  a  real  event,  was  to 
balming  the  body,  and  is  not  unusual,  them,  or  whether  he  had  any  particular 
— [Q.  W.]  designs    against    their    liberty.      His 

1  The  seat  of  these  long-lived  Ethi-  Ethiopian  expedition  was  undoubtedly 

opians  is  very  uncertain.    Larcher  places  a  fact,  but  it  bad  probably  no  more  de- 

tnem  east  of  Meroe,  on  the  coast  of  the  finite  object  than  the  conquest  of  the 

Red  Sea  (Tab.  Geograp.  p.  151).    Bruce  Ethiopians  generally. 
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act  against  the  Ammonians,  while  his  spies  went  into  Ethiopia, 
under  the  pretence  of  carrying  presents  to  the  king,  but  in  reality 
to  taJke  note  of  all  they  saw,  and  especially  to  observe  whether 
there  was  really  what  is  called  "the  table  of  the  Sun"  in 
Ethiopia. 

18.  Now  the  table  of  the  Sun  according  to  the  accounts  given 
of  it  may  be  thus  described : — It  is  a  meadow  in  the  skirts  of 
their  city  full  of  the  boiled  flesh6  of  all  manner  of  beasts,  which 
the  magistrates  are  careful  to  store  with  meat  every  night,  and 
where  whoever  likes  may  come  and  eat  during  the  day.  The 
people  of  the  land  say  that  the  earth  itself  brings  forth  the  food. 
Such  is  the  description  which  is  given  of  this  table.7 

19.  When  Cambyses  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  spies 
should  go,  he  forthwith  sent  to  Elephantine  for  certain  of  the 
Icthyophagi8  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Ethiopian  tongue; 

6  This  was  less  common  in  early  dress  it  with  sauces;1'  but  in  Egypt  as 
times,  and  as  Athenaus  says,  the  heroes  well  as  in  Ethiopia  boiled  meat  was 
in  Homer  seldom  "  boil  their  meat,  or     eaten,  though  the  Egyptians  more  fre- 
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quently  roasted  it,  and  boiled  their  fish. 
With  the  Arabs  the  custom  of  boiling 
meat  seems  to  be  very  ancient. — [G.  W.J 
7  Pomponius  Mela  is  the  first  writer, 
after  Herodotus,  who  mentions  the  table 
of  the  Sun.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  does  more  than  follow  our  author. 
His  words  are  :  "  Est  locus  apparatis 
epulis  semper  refertus :  et  quia,  ut  libet, 
vesci  volentibus  licet,  falov  rpdir*(w 
appellant ;  et  quae  passim  apposite  sunt, 
affirmant  innasci  subinde  divinitus" 
(iii.  15).  The  account  in  Solinus,  whose 
work  is  an  extract  from  the  writings  of 


the  elder  Pliny,  is-  very  similar  to  that 
of  Mela  (Polyhist.  xxx).  Pausanias, 
writing  about  a.d.  174,  treats  the  whole 
story  as  a  fable.  Heeren  (African 
Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  333)  explains  it  by 
the  dumb  trading  common  in  Africa. 
(Vide  infra,  iv.  196,  and  note  ad  loc.) 
He  thinks  that  merchants  supplied  the 
meat,  that  the  magistrates  presided,  and 
that  the  natives  left  gold  in  exchange 
for  what  they  took. 

8  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strabon.  xvi.  p. 
1093)  and  Artemidorus  (ap.  eund.) 
placed  the  African  Icthyophagi,  or  Fish- 
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and,  while  they  were  being  fetched,  issued  orders  to  his  fleet  to 
sail  against  Carthage.  But  the  Phoenicians  said  they  would  not 
go,  since  they  were  bound  to  the  Carthaginians  by  solemn  oaths, 
and  since  besides  it  would  be  wicked  in  them  to  make  war  on 
their  own  children.  Now  when  the  Phoenicians  refused,  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  was  unequal  to  the  undertaking ;  and  so  it  was  that 
the  Carthaginians  escaped,  and  were  not  enslaved  by  the 
Persians.  Cambyses  thought  not  right  to  force  the  war  upon 
the  Phoenicians,  because  they  had  yielded  themselves  to  the 
Persians,9  and  because  upon  the  Phoenicians  all  his  sea-service 
depended.  The  Cyprians  had  also  joined  the  Persians  of  their 
own  accord,1  and  took  part  with  them  in  the  expedition  against 
Egypt 

20.  As  soon  as  the  Icthyophagi  arrived  from  Elephantine, 
Cambyses,  having  told  them  what  they  were  to  say,  forthwith 
despatched  them  into  Ethiopia  with  these  following  gifts:  to 
wit,   a  purple  robe,2  a  gold  chain  for  the  neck,  armlets,  an 


eaten,  on  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  consider  that  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
Gulf,  at  its  entrance,  near  Cape  Dire  involved  the  submission  of  Phoenicia  to 
(the  modern  Ras-el-Bir).  Pausanias  also  the  Persian  yoke.  But  even  if  it  be 
mentions  their  being  the  last  inhabitants  allowed  that  Phoenicia  had  latterly  been 
of  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (i.  33,  §  4).  subject  to  Babylon,  which  is  not  abso- 
Their  name  marks  them  for  a  maritime  lutely  certain,  still  the  reduction  of 
people,  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  Babylon  would  not  necessarily  carry 
could  have  dwelt  so  far  inland  as  Ele-  with  it  the  submission  of  Phoenicia, 
phantine'.  (Heeren  supposes  this.  Afric.  The  Asiatic  Greeks  did  not  submit 
Nat.,  i.  p.  337.)  Perhaps  Herodotus  when  the  Lydian  kingdom  fell,  and  the 
only  means  that  some  of  them  happened  outlying  province  of  Phoenicia  would  be 
at  this  time  to  be  at  Elephantine^  and  very  apt  to  reassert  its  independence  on 
were  made  use  of  as  guides.  If  Herd-  such  an  occasion.  It  is  unnecessary, 
dotus  regarded  them  as  natives  of  the  however,  to  reckon  probabilities.  The 
country  about  Cape  Dire,  their  know-  authority  of  Herodotus  must  be'  re- 
ledge  of  the  language  of  the  Macrobian  garded  as  conclusive  on  such  a  matter. 
Ethiopians,  their  neighbours,  would  be  It  may  be  added,  that,  as  the  inva- 
natural.  (See  above,  ch.  17,  note  4.)  sion  of  Egypt  designed  by  Cyrus  (Herod. 
9  It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  the  i.  153)  did  not  take  place  till  the  fifth 
conquest  of  Phoenicia  to  Cyrus.  Even  year  of  Cambyses  (vide  supra,  ii.  1* 
Mr.  Orote  does  so  (vol.  iv.  p.  289).  But  note  !,  and  see  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p. 
the  sole  authority  for  this  is  Xenophon  378),  something  muBt  have  occupied 
(Cyrop.  I.  i.  4),  who  also  ascribes  to  this  monarch  during  the  first  four  yean 
Cyrus  the  conquest  of  Egypt !  Dahl-  of  his  reign.  If  Phoenicia  was  still  hv 
mann  has  shown  (Life  of  Herod,  ch.  vii.)  dependent  at  his  accession,  the  delay 
that,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  acqui-  would  be  accounted  for. 
sition  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Cambyses.  '  The  dependency  of  Cyprus  on  Pho 
Not  only  are  the  Phoenicians  first  men-  nicia  has  been  already  shown  (note  *  on 
tioned  among  the  Persian  tributaries  Book  ii.  ch.  182).  Its  surrender  would 
under  this  king,  but  it  is  expressly  said  be  likely  to  follow  close  upon  the  sub- 
that  he,  and  not  Cyrus,  "  made  himself  mission  of  the  Phoenicians, 
master  of  the  sea  (vpovtKrrjaBai  *  Various  opinions  have  been  held 
rV  9&\ttffva» ;  Herod,  iii.  34),  which  about  the  origin  of  the  Tyrian  purple, 
could  only,  be  by  the  conquest  or  sub-  The  murex  is  generally  supposed  to 
mission  of  the  Phoenicians.  (Compare  have  given  it ;  and  some  consider  the 
Herod,  i.  143.)    Mr.  Grote  appears  to  "  murex  trunculus*'  to  have  been  much 
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tallest4  and  handsomest  men  in  the  whole  world.  In  their 
customs  they  differ  greatly  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  way  they  choose  their  kings ;  for  they  find  oat 
the  man  who  is  the  tallest  of  all  the  citizens,  and  of  strength 
equal  to  his  height,  and  appoint  him  to  rule  over  them.5 

21.  The  Icthyophagi  on  reaching  this  people,  delivered  ^the 
gifts  to  the  king  of  the  country,  and  spoke  as  follows : — "  Cam- 
byses,  king  of  the  Persians,  anxious  to  become  thy  ally  and 
sworn  Mend,  has  sent  us  to  hold  converse  with  thee,  and  to  bear 
thee  the  gifts  thou  seest,  which  are  the  things  wherein  he  him- 
self delights  the  most"  Hereon  the  Ethiopian,  who  knew  they 
came  as  spies,  made  answer : — "  The  king  of  the  Persians  sent 
you  not  with  these  gifts  because  he  much  desired  to  become  my 
sworn  friend — nor  is  the  account  which  ye  give  of  yourselves 
true,  for  ye  are  come  to  search  out  my  kingdom.  Also  your 
king  is  not  a  just  man — for  were  he  so,  he  had  not  coveted  a 
land  which  is  not  his  own,  nor  brought  slavery  on  a  people  who 
never  did  him  any  wrong.     Bear  him  this  bow,6  and  say, — €  The 

porphyra  and  buocinum  were  both  found  stature  (xvi.  p.  1162). 

at  Carteia,  in  Spain.    Purple  seems  also  5  Compare  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  1163,  and 

to  have  been  imported  from  Greece  by  Arist.  Pol.  iv.  iii.  §  7.     Bion,  in  his 

the  Tynans  ;  the  best  in  Europe  being  '  JSthiopica,'  said   that   the   king  was 

from  Laconia  (Plin.  ix.  36) ;  and  Ezekiel  chosen  for  his  beauty.    (Fr.  4.) 

xxvii.  7)  says  it  went  to  Tyre  from  •  It  is  remarkable  that  the  unstrung 

"  the  Isles  of  Eli&hah,"  i.  e.  Hellas,  or  bow  was  the  emblem  of  Ethiopia,  or  at 

Greece  (see  A  then.  Deipn.  iii.  p.  88).  least  of  that  part  which  corresponded 

Purple  was  used  at  a  very  early  time ;  to  the  modern  Nubia,  and  which  was 

and  purple  and  blue  are  mentioned  in  called  in  hieroglyphics  "  Tosh,"  evi- 
Exodus  (xxv.  4).    Blue  was  the  viKirios  '  dently  the  Ethaush,  or  Ethosh,  of  the 

of  the  Greeks.     It  was  extracted  from  Coptic.     Thosh  in  Coptic   signified  a 

indigo,  which  was.  an  Egyptian  and  a  "frontier"  and  a  "province;"  but  it  is 

Persian  dye.     Ancient  paintings  show  differently  written  in  hieroglyphics  from 

the  imperial  purple  was  of   a   violet  Tosh,    "Ethiopia."      Cush    (Rush    or 

colour. — [G.  W.]  Kish^  is  the  ancient,  and  Ethaush  the 

*  Vases  of  this  stone  were  commonly  Coptio  name  of  "Ethiopia;"   and  the 

used  for  holding  ointment.    They  had  modern    Kish,    or   Gerf   Hossayn,    in 

not  always  the  long  shape  of  that  class  Nubia,  being  called  in  Coptic  papyri 

of  EtniBcan  vases,  called  "  Alabastron,"  "  Thdsh,"  Ethdsh,  and  Ethaush  (whence 

which  even  had  this  name  when  of  a  the  Latin  name  of  that  place,  «•  Tutris "), 

different  material.    The  alabaster  vases  shows  a  striking    connexion    between 

of  Egypt  were  of  various  forms   and  them.     Mr.  Harris  suggests  that  the 

sizes.     The  stone  was  the  crystallised  unstrung  bow,  sent  by  the  King   of 

carbonate  of  lime,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  Ethiopia,  accords  with  the  emblem  of 

generally  marked  with   waving    lines,  his  country — a  symbol  of  peace,  and  at 

which  we  cull  oriental   alabaster  and  the  same  time  a  defiance,  when  aocom- 

stalagmitic    arragonite;    very  different  panied  by  the  message  to  the  Persians 

from  the  white  soft  sulphate  of  lime,  so  to  string  it  as  easily  as  he  did.    (See 

much  used  in  Italy. — [G.  W.]  notes   on   book  ii.  chs.  29  and  106). 

4  Vide  infra,  iii.  114;  and  compare  The  name  of  Cush  had  already  been 

Isaiah  xlv.  14.     "The  labour  of  Egypt,  given  to  Ethiopia  on  the  monuments 

and  the  merchandise  of  Ethiopia,  and  of  before  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds,  at 

the  SatxBani,  men  of  stature,  shall  come  the  beginning  of   the    12th    dynasty, 

over  to  thee."    Strabo  says  that  the  May  Cush    be   related  to    K6a   "the 

Ethiopians   generally   were    of    small  bow"?—  [G.  W.] 
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king  of  the  Ethiops  thus  advises  the  king  of  the  Persians— when 
the  Persians  can  pull  a  bow  of  this  strength  thus  easily,  then  let 
him  come  with  an  army  of  superior  strength  against  the  long- 
lived  Ethiopians — till  then,  let  him  thank  the  gods,7  that  they 
have  not  put  it  into  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  the  Ethiops  to 
covet  countries  which  do  not  belong  to  them.' " 

22.  So  speaking,  he  unstrung  the  bow,  and  gave  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  messengers.  Then,  taking  the  purple  robe,  he 
asked  them  what  it  was,  and  how  it  had  been  made.  They 
answered  truly,  telling  him  concerning  the  purple,  and  the  art 
of  the  dyer — whereat  he  observed, "  that  the  men  were  deceitful, 
and  their  garments  also."  Next  he  took  the  neck-chain  and 
the  armlets,  and  asked  about  them.  So  the  Icthyophagi  ex- 
plained their  use  as  ornaments.  Then  the  king  laughed,  and 
fancying  they  "were  fetters,  said,  "  the  Ethiopians  had  much 
stronger  ones."  Thirdly,  he  inquired  about  the  myrrh,  and 
when  they  told  him  how  it  was  made  and  rubbed  upon  the 
limbs,  he  said  the  same  as  he  had  said  about  the  robe.  Last  of 
all  he  came  to  the  wine,  and  having  learnt  their  way  of  making 
it,  he  drank  a  draught,  which  greatly  delighted  him ;  whereupon 
he  asked  what  the  Persian  king  was  wont  to  eat,  and  to  what 
age  the  longest-lived  of  the  Persians  had  been  known  to  attain. 
They  told  him  that  the  king  ate  bread,  and  described  the  nature 
of  wheat — adding  that  eighty  years  was  the  longest  term  of 
man's  life  among  the  Persians.  Hereat  he  remarked,  "  It  did 
not  surprise  him,  if  they  fed  on  dirt,  that  they  died  so  soon ;  indeed 
he  was  sure  they  never  would  have  lived  so  long  as  eighty 
years,  except  for  the  refreshment  they  got  from  that  drink 
(meaning  the  wine),  wherein  he  confessed  the  Persians  surpassed 
the  Ethiopians." 

23.  The  Icthyophagi  then  in  their  turn  questioned  the  king 
concerning  the  term  of  life,  and  diet  of  his  people,  and  were 
told  that  most  of  them  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old,  while  some  even  went  beyond  that  age — they  ate 
boiled  flesh,6  and  had  for  their  drink  nothing  but  milk.  When 
the  Icthyophagi  showed  wonder  at  the  number  of  the  years,  he 
led  them  to  a  fountain,  wherein  when  they  had  washed,  they 
found  their  flesh  all  glossy  and  sleek,  as  if  they  had  bathed  in 
oil — and  a  scent  came  from  the  spring  like  that  of  violets.  The 
water  was  so  weak,  they  said,  that  nothing  would  float  in  it, 

7  For  another  use  of  this  common-place,  aee  book  i.  ch.  71 ;  aub  fin. 

•  Supra,  ch.  18,  note  6. 
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neither  wood,  nor  any  lighter  substance,  but  all  went  to  the 
bottom.  If  the  account  of  this  fountain  be  true,  it  would  be 
their  constant  use  of  the  water  from  it  which  makes  them  so  long- 
lived.  When  they  quitted  the  fountain  the  king  led  them  to  a 
prison,  where  the  prisoners  were  all  of  them  bound  with  fetter*  of 
gold.9  Among  these  Ethiopians  copper  is  of  all  metals  the  most 
scarce  and  valuable.10  After  they  had  seen  the  prison,  they  were 
likewise  shown  what  is  called  "  the  table  of  the  Sun." 

24.  Also,  last  of  all,  they  were  allowed  to  behold  the  coffins  of 
the  Ethiopians,  which  are  made  (according  to  report)  of  crystal,1 
after  the  following  fashion: — When  the  dead  body  has  been 
dried,  either  in  the  Egyptian,  or  in  some  other  manner,  they 
cover  the  whole  with  gypsum,  and  adorn  it  with  painting  until  it 
is  as  like  the  living  man  as  possible.  Then  they  place  the  body 
in  a  crystal  pillar  which  has  been  hollowed  out  to  receive  it, 
crystal  being  dug  up  in  great  abundance  in  their  country,  and 
of  a  kind  very  easy  to  work.  You  may  see  the  corpse  through 
the  pillar  within  which  it  lies ;  and  it  neither  gives  out  any  un- 
pleasant odour,  nor  is  it  in  any  respect  unseemly ;  yet  there  is 
no  part  that  is  not  as  plainly  visible  as  if  the  body  was  bara 
The  next  of  kin  keep  the  crystal  pillar  in  their  houses  for  a  full 
year  from  the  time  of  the  death,  and  give  it  the  first  fruits  con- 

0  Gold  abounded  in  Ethiopia;   it  is  Sinai  were  worked  by  Osirtasen  L,  and 

found  on  the  frontiers  of  Abyssinia,  and  doubtless  long  before,  as  the  names  of 

even  in  the  BishAree  desert,  which  is  kings  of  the  4th  dynasty  occur  at  Wady 

called  by  Edreesee  and  Aboolfeda,  "  the  Maghara;  and  the  copper  mines  of  the 

land  of  Bega,"  a  name  the  Bishareeh  Egyptian  desert  were  evidently  worked 

Arabs  still  give  themselves.   The  Bisha-  in  ancient  times.     In  Northern  Ethi- 

ree  mines  are  mentioned,  by  Agathar-  opia  copper  is  perhaps  rare,  not  bo  in 

cidee,  and  are  the  same  mentioned  by  the  upper  part  of  the  White  Nile;  and 

later  writers  at  Ollagee,   which  were  the  numerous  spears  of  Ethiopia  and  the 

worked  by  the  Arab   Caliphs.     They  Soudan  show  how  abundant  iron  is  in 

lie  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  days'  those  countries.     The  iron  money  of 

journey  to  the  south-east  of  Derow,  a  Kordofan  has  been  described   by  Dr. 

village  a  little  above  Kom  Ombo;  but  rfolroyd;  and  it  is  found  in  other  parts 

the  quantity  of  gold,  even  in  the  time  of  Africa. — [G.  W.] 

of  the  Caliphs,  barely  covered  the  ex-  1  This  he  says  was  dug  out  of  the 

pense  of  obtaining  it,  and  when  exa-  earth.      It    should  therefore  be    rock 

mined  by  order  of  Mohammed  Ali  it  crystal;  but  no  piece  of  this  substance 

was  not  found  worth  while  to  re-open  could  be  found  large  enough  to  hold  a 

them.    The  matrix  is  quartz,  and  the  body.  '  It  may  have  been  some  vitreous 

same  to  which  Diodorus  alludes  (iii.  11)  composition,  coating  the  Btone  coffins  in 

under  the  name  of  <f>A.«/3as  papfidpov  rp  the  form  of  a  mummy,  some  of  which 

KtvK&ntri    Ziatptpoto-as,    and    dirotrrtX-  are  found  in  Egypt.    This  seems  to  be 

fiovtnis  ir^rpos.    See  At.  Eg.,  vol.  iii.  p.  confirmed  by  Ctesias's   account    men- 

221  to  234.— [G.  W.]  tioned    in  Diodorus.     (ii.    15.)      The 

10  Copper  is*  found  in  various  places  sacrifices  made  to  the  mummy  are  the 

in  the  Eastern  desert  of  Egypt,  between  usual  liturgies,  or  services,  performed 

the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  between  lati-  to  the  dead,  by  the  Egyptians  also.    Of 

tude  24°  and  33°,  and  specular  iron  at  glass,  see  note  *  on  book  ii.  ch.  44. — 

Hammaini  in  the  desert  N.W.  of  Kos-  [G.  W.] 
Bayr.      The   copper   mines   of   Mount 
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tinually,  and  honour  it  with  sacrifice.    After  the  year  is  out 
they  bear  the  pillar  forth,  and  set  it  up  near  the  town.3 

25.  When  the  spies  had  now  seen  everything,  they  returned 
back  to  Egypt,  and  made  report  to  Cambyses,  who  was  stirred 
to  anger  by  their  words.    Forthwith  he  set  out  on  his  march 
against  the  Ethiopians  without  having  made  any  provision  for 
the  sustenance  of  his  army,  or  reflected  that  he  was  about  to 
wage  war  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.    Like  a  sense- 
less madman  as  he  was,3  no  sooner  did  he  receive  the  report  of 
the  Icthyophagi  than  he  began  his  march,  bidding  the  Greeks 
who  were  with  his  army  remain  where  they  were,  and  taking  only 
his  land  force  with  him.    At  Thebes,  which  he  passed  through 
on  his  way,  he  detached  from  his  main  body  some  fifty  thousand 
men,  and  sent  them  against  the  Ammonians  with  orders  to  carry 
the  people  into  captivity,  and  burn  the  oracle  of  Jupiter.    Mean- 
while be  himself  went  on  with  the  rest  of  his  forces  against  the 
Ethiopians.     Before,  however,  he  had  accomplished  one-fifth  part 
of  the  distance,  all  that  the  army  had  in  the  way  of  provisions 
failed ;  whereupon  the  men  began  to  eat  the  sumpter-beasts, 
which  shortly  failed  also.   If  then,  at  this  time,  Cambyses,  seeing 
what  was  happening,  had  confessed  himself  in  the  wrong,  and 
led  his  army  back,  he  would  have  done  the  wisest  thing  that  he 
could  after  the  mistake  made  at  the  outset;  but  as  it  was,  he 
took  no  manner  of  heed,  but  continued  to  march  forwards.    So 
long  as  the  earth  gave  them  anything,  the  soldiers  sustained 
life  by  eating  the  grass  and  herbs ;  but  when  they  came  to  the 
bare  sand,  a  portion  of  them  were  guilty  of  a  horrid  deed :  by 
tens  they  cast  lots  for  a  man,  who  was  slain  to  be  the  food  of 
the  others.    When  Cambyses  heard  of  these  doings,  alarmed  at 
such  cannibalism,  he  gave  up  his  attack  on  Ethiopia,  and  re- 
treating by  the  way  he  had  come,  reached  Thebes,  after  he  had 
lost  vast  numbers  of  his  soldiers.     From  Thebes  he  marched 
down  to  Memphis,  where  he  dismissed  the  Greeks,  allowing  them 
to  sail  home.    And  so  ended  the  expedition  against  Ethiopia.4 

'  Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  bassy  to  the  Macrobians,  and  the  tales 

by  Heeren  and  others  in  explaining  and  told  concerning  them,  as  fabulous,  warns 

rationalizing  the  marvels  of  this  narra-  us  against  considering  the  expedition 

tive.    I  cannot  but  think,  with  Mebuhr  itself  to  be  a  fable.   The  communication 

(Vortrage  fiber  alte  Qeschichte,  vol.  i.  between   Egypt  and  Ethiopia,    he  re- 

p.  151;,  that  both  the  embassy  itself,  marks,  was  such  as  to  render  the  expe- 

and  the  account  given  of  the  Macro-  dition  easy.    Its  chief  object  would  be 

bians,  are  fabulous.  the  conquest  of   Meroe.      Two    roads 

3  Concerning  the  pretended  madness  would  conduct  to  this  city — one,  the 
of  Cambyses,  vide  infra,  ch.  30,  note  *.  road  followed  in  part  by  Burckhardt  in 

4  Niebuhr,  while  dismissing  the  em-  1813  (Travels  in  Nubia,  Part  I.  Journey 
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26.  The  men  sent  to  attack  the  Ammonians,5  started  from 
Thebes,  haying  guides  with  them,  and  may  be  clearly  traced  as 
far  as  the  city  Oasis,6  which  is  inhabited  by  Samians,  said  to  be 
of  the  tribe  jEschrionia.7  The  place  is  distant  from  Thebes 
seven  days'  journey  across  the  sand,  and  is  called  in  our  tongue 
"  the  Island  of  the  Blessed."8    Thus  far  the  army  is  known  to 


along  the  banks  of  the  Nile),  along  the  habited  places  lying  in  the  midst  of 

valley  of  the  Nile,  by  Old  and  New  deserts  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  1123).    Perhaps 

Dongola,  a  very  circuitous  route;  the  the  common  word  Wady,  applied  by  the 

other,  across  the  desert  from  Korosko,  Arabs  to  torrent-courses,  is  of  kindred 

in  Upper  Egypt,  to  Aboo  Homed,  the  origin.      (See  Burton's  Pilgrimage   to 

line  taken  by  Bruce  in  1772,  and  Burck-  Mecca,  vol.  i.  p.  219.) 

hardt  in  1814,  which  is  nearly  direct,  [There  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  at 

and  is  the  ordinary  route  of  the  cara-  £1  Khargeh,  having  the  name  of  Darius 

vans.    The  latter  was  apparently  pre-  and  of  some  later  kings.     The  Egrp- 

ferred   by  Cambyses,   who    may  have  tian  name  of  the  town  was  Hebi,  the 

reached  as  far  as  Wady  Omgat  (lat.  22°),  . 

where  the  sands  become  quite  barren  <rnimi(,tl  »                            FT1  I  /«\ 

(Burckhardt,  p.  171).    Niebuhr  (1.  s.  c.)  PlouBn>                              U  ■  I  V 

ascribes  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  -^4 
the  "deadly  winds  and  sand-storms," 

which  prevail  here  no  less  than  in  the  80metimes  represented 

Sahara;  but  I  do  not  see  any  sufficient  by  the  piougt  itself,                      ^ 

reason  for  departing  on  this  point  from  «m    O 

our  author.    Burckhardt  denies  that  the  ,.,                     ,,,.,.      i_-A 

wind,  are  deadly,  and  doubt,  there  being  7^chtlT?.TT^  $2*  ^ST*"  f! 

any  real  danger  to  life  from  sandstorm!  Ibl\  *"»•  Hebl . of  *e  O^J"-..  t8?  note ! 

in   the  Nubian  desert  (pp.   189-191);  °n  *«*  u-  *•  3.2>;_  °»  *•  °^"  ot 

and  it  is  very  conceivable  that  Cam-  *"*"*>  «  Slj£  ^^^i  8ee     £ 

byses,  without  being  mad,  may  have  dera  ,^P*  ^d.Thebe8; '  voL  n- f:  3" 

provisioned  his  army  insufficiently.  *  ft  37*QKThe  *???  %"*  ,m8nt'.01^ 

Diodorus's  assertion  (i.  33),  that  Cam-  of  the  "  Shekh  of  the  New.  "  receiving 

byses  reached  a.  far  a.  Meroe,  is  as  little  ■"  mf;rSat,°n  {™m  str^ge"  "E"^ 

worthy  of  belief  as  the  statement  with  **' °*  *£»a« 8'  mSnt!2n«1 »*  Cmt 

which  it  is  connected,  that  he  built  that  ,  „  ui           W^rn   J  j     ••  1 1> 

city.    The  high  antiquity  of  Merog  has  '  Dahlmann  (Life  of  Herod  vn  §  4) 

bean  .hown   (.upra,   bJok  ii.  ch.   29,  obwnres  uponthis,  with  equal  tnith  and 

note').     The  expedition  of  Cambyses  Rumour,-  'One  would  quite  as  much 

was  not  without  fruit.    He  reduced  the  J* Te  exPf  *•*  f*?1?8  "  ^'!"»,h.ere-, 

Ethiopians  bordering  upon  Egypt,  and  He  regards  Herodotus  as  deceived  by  m 

made  them  tributary  (infra,  ml  97  .  T  ^  T^%      ?T%    ?  ^» 

•  For  the  seat,  of  this  people/vide  wh|ch,,led  ^  Grfe^\°f  *?  5™?^ 
supra,  book  2.  ch.  32,  note  C  ""  the.  n»t,(onal.   *?%  °f   *e.  °£ 

*  The  city  Oasis  is  taken  (Heeren's  <**»*?)  \S"?T  ^H™^"'  W'  ?m 
African  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  212,  and  ^r  (ad  lc^.)  t^  Ae  Saimans  m«ht 
Bahr  ad  loc.),  with  much  reason,  for  the  >•«•  had  •  »t««°>ent  here  for  tradm* 
modern  El  khargeh,  the  chief  town  of  Purposes;  but  when  did  commercial 
what  is  called  the  great  Oasis.    This  is  Greeks  settle  400  ™/«/«m  tt*  «w-rior» 

dirfant    by  one  road  42,  by  another  52  *»  ^^^um.  of  the  beauty 

hours  (6  and  71  day.'  journey  respec-  ,  y~!>9~"*^~/'v""""°  vi    .     ,  .    ' 

tively),    from    incient    Thebes.      The  "d  fert^ty  of  the  oases,  derived  from 

Egyptian,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  may  *ho    «■*»•*   the^  P™98?*!?    to   ^? 

liive  given  the  name  Oasis  to  the  city,  1»«™  .*>M«n-i  around  them,  pre- 

as  well  as  to  the  tract  surrounding  it.  vaUed  m  ^  *^  *"?«••    Theyare 

Oasis,  the  Auasis  of  Strabo,  seems  to  be  8™f 7  tract?<  ?°Teref  ..wrth  P*5*S 

,,      .                                   '  and  Bomewhat  scantily  supplied  witn 

identical  with  the  Coptic  0#«ks&.g,€,  water.    In  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries 

and  the  Arabic  El  Wah.    It  was  a  name  A.c.  they  were  used  by  the  Romans  as 

applied,  according  to  Strabo,  to  all  in-  places  of  banishment. 
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have  made  its  way ;  but  thenceforth  nothing  is  to  be  heard  of 
them,  except  what  the  Ammonians,  and  those  who  get  their 
knowledge  from  them,  report  It  is  certain  they  neither  reached 
the  Ammonians,  nor  even  came  back  to  Egypt.  Further  than 
this,  the  Ammonians  relate  as  follows : — That  the  Persians  set 
forth  from  Oasis  across  the  sand,  and  had  reached  about  half 
way  between  that  place  and  themselves,  when,  as  they  were  at 
their  midday  meal,  a  wind  arose  from  the  south,  strong  and 
deadly,  bringing  with  it  vast  columns  of  whirling  sand,  which 
entirely  covered  up  the  troops,  and  caused  them  wholly  to  dis- 
appear.9 Thus,  according  to  the  Ammonians,  did  it  fare  with 
this  army. 

27.  About  the  time  when  Cambyses  arrived  at  Memphis,  Apis 
appeared  to  the  Egyptians.  .Now  Apis  is  the  god  whom  the 
Greeks  call  Epaphus.1  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  straightway  all 
the  Egyptians  arrayed  themselves  in  their  gayest  garments,  and 
fell  to  feasting  and  jollity :  which  when  Cambyses  saw,  making 
sure  that  these  rejoicings  were  on  account  of  his  own  ill  success, 
he  called  before  him  the  officers  who  had  charge  of  Memphis, 
and  demanded  of  them, — "  Why,  when  he  was  in  Memphis 
before,  the  Egyptians  had  done  nothing  of  this  kind,  but  waited 
until  now,  when  he  had  returned  with  the  loss  of  so  many  of  his 
troops  ?  "  The  officers  made  answer,  "  That  one  of  their  gods 
had  appeared  to  them,  a  god  who  at  long  intervals  of  time  had 
been  accustomed  to  show  himself  in  Egypt — and  that  always  on 
his  appearance,  the  whole  of  Egypt  feasted  and  kept  jubilee." 
When  Cambyses  heard  this,  he  told  them  that  they  lied,  and  as 
liars  he  condemned  them  all  to  suffer  death. 

28.  When  they  were  dead,  he  called  the  priests  to  his  presence, 
and  questioning  them  received  the  same  answer ;  whereupon  he 
observed,  "  That  he  would  soon  know  whether  a  tame  god  had 


9  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Persian  but  not  from  being  overwhelmed  and 

army  was  destroyed,  as  Herodotus  sup-  buried  by  the  sand.     I  have  been  in 

poses,  by  being  overwhelmed  with  sand,  some  of  the  worst  atorme  of  sand  in  that 

The    sand-storms   of   the    Sahara   are  desert,  and  of  unusual  duration,  for  they 

unpleasant,    possibly    even    dangerous  seldom  last  more  than  one  day;   but 

(Burckhardt,  p.  191),  but  quite  unequal  nothing  of  any  size  was  "buried"  in 

to  the  task  of  suddenly  overwhelming  the  sand.— G.  W.] 

and  destroying  a  host.    If  the  Persian  l  Vide  supra,  ii   153.      [The  word 

army  perished  in  the  desert  from  want  Epaphus  looks  like  a  misapplication  of 

of  water,  or  the  baleful  effects  of  the  the  name  Apophis,  the  giant  serpent, 

Simoon,  the  shifting  sands  would  speed-  and  the  emblem  of  sin,   but  is  more 

ily  accumulate  round  the  bodies  and  probably  Apis    with    a   reduplication, 

cover  them  up.    [An  army  might  lose  The  story  of  Epaphus  and  his  mother 

its  way  during  one  of  those  dense  fogs  Io  show  an  Egyptian  origin. — G.  W.] 
of  the  sand-storms  and  die  of  thirst; 
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h  him.     So  they  went  out 

J.^uw  this  Apis,  or  Epaphus, 
^^ea'*^o^!*opttwards  able  to  bear  young. 
3  .!£&*  **«U  "wn  from  heaven  npon  the 
i!f&j|>^^^§.'5S9«j(|i  The  calf  which  is  eo 
M^T^fl'AtlStBB^wiiiift. black,  with  a  square  spot 
l^.llWufittin|§i^j&iis  back  the  figure  of  an 
s,SfBii*il*lSfrS'©lfi*nd  there  is  a  beetle  upon 

!"»•  MS' "-"-"'-*••  H 

|of  tbe  peculiar  marks  by  which 

known,  which  agree  t«j  "tU 

i!  figures  of  hjm  found  in  bronss, 

■  — lti—  Juit  the  bird  on  his  back  nil 

IlSlUia'  Herodotus  mid  othen  nuppow 
'U fly  have  been  black,  though  Olid 
IfiisaHiD  "variia  coloribua  Apia,"  ma 
PjtWfleioribss  him  with  the  forehtad, 
'  Hfc^sfine  parts  of  the  body,  of  ■  whits 
".«  rent  being  black.     Plutarch 


ejhat  the  fact  of  hia  more  bright  and 
■"(«.  part*  being  obscured  by  thoaa 

Kof  s  dark  huB  agrees  with  tb« 
ice  between  Osiris  and  th> 
j-  bat  this  < 
;«pnd  the  not 
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29.  When  the  priests  returned  bringing  Apis  with  them,  Cam- 
byses,  like  the  harebrained  person  that  he  was,  drew  his  dagger, 
and  aimed  at  the  belly  of  the  animal,  but  missed  his  mark,  and 
stabbed  him  in  the  thigh.  Then  he  laughed,  and  said  thus  to  the 
priests : — "  Oh !  blockheads,  and  think  ye  that  gods  become  like 
this,  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  sensible  to  steel  ?  A  fit  god  indeed  for 
Egyptians,  such  an  one !  But  it  shall  cost  you  dear  that  you 
have  made  me  your  laughing-stock."  When  he  had  so  spoken, 
he  ordered  those,  whose  business  it  was,3  to  scourge  the  priests, 
and  if  they  found  any  of  the  Egyptians  keeping  festival  to  put 
them  to  death.  Thus  was  the  feast  stopped  throughout  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  the  priests  suffered  punishment.  Apis, 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  lay  some  time  pining  in  the  temple ;  at 

was  a  epot  on  his  right  side  in  the  form  employ  virgins  and  old  women  sitting 

of  a  crescent,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinus  on  a  tripod,  nor  does  he  require  them 

supposes,  the  principal  sign  by  which  he  to  be  intoxicated  with  the  Bacred  po- 

waa  known.      Plutarch  (de    laid.   39)  tion,  but  inspires  boys  who  play  round 

mentions  "  a  gilded  ox,"  with  a  pall  of  his  stable  with  a  divine  impulse,  ena- 

the  finest  black  linen,  representing  the  bling  them  to  pour  forth  predictions  in 

grief  of  Isis  for  Osiris,  which  was  Apis,  perfect  rhythm."      (See  At.  Eg.,  vol. 

A  black  bull  with  a  white  crescent,  or  iv.  p.  347  to  359.)    JPausanias,  vii.  22, 

spot  on  his  Bhoulder,  is  found  in  the  says,  after  stopping  their  ears  with  their 

tombs  carrying  a  corpse,  which  was  a  hands,  they  took  the  oracular  omen  from 

form  of  Apis,  in  the  character  of  Osiris,  the  first  word  they  heard  uttered  by 

as  god  of  the  dead.     jEUan  pretends  passers-by.     On    the    festival    lasting 

that  Apis  had  twenty-nine  marks,  each  seven  days,  see  note  on  Book  ii.  ch.  109. 

referable  to  some  mystic  meaning,  and  On  Apis,  see  notes  on  Book  ii.  chs.  38, 

that  the  Egyptians  did  not  allow  those  60,  and  153;  and  below,  29. — [G.  W.] 
given  by  Herodotus  and  Aristagoras.        *  Like  the  modern  Turks,  and  other 

Ammianus  says  that  "Apis  was  sacred  orientals,  the  Persians  had  certain  per- 

to  the  moon,  and  Mnevis  to  the  sun."  sons  whose  duty  it  was  to  inflict  the 

According  to  Plutarch  (s.  33)  Mnevis,  bastinado  and  other  punishments;  and 

the  sacred  bull  of  Heliopolis,  was  also  it  is  curious  to  find  in  the  sculptures  of 

dedicated   to    Osiris,    "and    honoured  Nmeveh  that  the  Assyrians  practised  the 

with  a  reverence  next  to  that  paid  to  same  tortures,  for  which  the  Persians 

Apis,  whose  sire  some  suppose  him  to  and  the  Turks  were  afterwards  so  noted, 

be;"  and  Diodorus  thinks  that  "both  We  find  in  Mr.  Layard's  drawings  men 

Apis  and  Mnevis  were  sacred  to  Osiris,  pinned  down  to  the  ground  and  flayed 

and  worshipped    as    gods   throughout  alive ;    some  are  impaled ;    and  other 

Egypt."    Mnevis  is  described  by  most  punishments  are  inflicted  with  the  same 

writers  as  of  a  dark  colour.    Plutarch  systematic  cruelty.    The  conduct  of  the 

suggests  that  the  people  of  Elis  and  Egyptians  to  their  enemies  contrasts  fa- 

Argos  derived  the  notion  of  Bacchus  vourably  with  that  of  the  Eastern  people 

with  a  bull's  head  from  the  figures  of  of  antiquity ;  for  they  only  cut  off  the 

Osiris  (Apis-Osiris).    When  jElian  (xi.  hands  of  the  dead,  and  laid  them  in 

10)  says  they  "  compare  Apis  to  Horus,  "  heaps"  before  the  king  (cp.  1  Kings  x.  8, 

being  the  cause  of  fertility,"  he  evi-  and  1  Sam.  xviii.  27),  as  returns  of  the 

dently  means  Osiris.     The  festival  of  enemy's  killed;   and  if  their  captives 

Apis  lasted  seven  days,  when  he  was  led  were  obliged  to  work,  this  was  only  the 

in   solemn   procession  by  the    priests  condition  on  which  life  was  preserved  in 

through  Memphis;  and  Pliny  and  So-  early  times;  and  we  see  no  systematic 

linus  pretend  that  children  who  smelt  tortures  inflicted,  and  no  cruelties  be- 

his  breath  were  thought  to  be  gifted  yond  accidental    harsh    treatment    by 

with  prophecy.     This  agrees  with  the  some  ignorant  soldier,  not  unknown  in 

remark  of  Jilian  "that  Apis  does  not  the  wars  of  Christian  Europe.      The 

2  a  2 
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last  he  died  of  his  wound,  and  the  priests  buried  him 4  secretly 
without  the  knowledge  of  Cambyses. 

30.  And  now  Cambyses,  who  even  before  had  not  been  quite 
in  his  right  mind,  was  forthwith,  as  the  Egyptians  say,  smitten 
with  madness 6  for  this  crime.  The  first  of  his  outrages  was  the 
slaying  of  Smerdis,6  his  fall  brother,7  whom  he  had  sent  back  to 

opinions  of  Polybius  (xv.  5)  and  late  that  after  killing  Apia,  he  "  lost  every 
writers,  do  not  apply  to  the  ancient  Bpark  of  reason.'*  But,  as  Heeren  long 
Egyptians,  and  their  humanity  to  slaves  ago  observed,  "  we  ought  to  be  parti- 
is  shown  by  their  conduct  towards  cularly  on  our  guard  against  the  evil 
Joseph,  and  by  the  evidence  of  the  that  is  related  of  Cambyses,  inasmuch 
monuments;  indeed  the  murder  of  a  as  our  information  is  derived  entirely 
slave  was  punishable  by  Egyptian  law.  from  his  enemies,  the  Egyptian  priests" 
— [G.  W.]  (Manual,  book  ii.  p.  94,  Engl.  Tr.)    The 

*  Plutarch  says  Cambyses  killed  the  stories  told  of  him  are  likely  to  hare 
Apis,  and  gave  it  to  the  dogs.  It  is  been  either  invented  or  exaggerated, 
true,  as  Larcher  observes,  that  Hero-  and,  so  far  as  they  are  true,  may  be 
dotus  lived  nearer  the  time  than  Plu-  explained  without  implying  madness, 
tarch ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Certainly  there  is  no  appearance  in  the 
Egyptians  may  have  concealed  the  truth  Great  Inscription  of  Darius  that  he  looked 
so  disagreeable  to  them ;  and  it  would  upon  Cambyses  as  a  madman,  or  even  as 
be  more  likely  that  Cambyses  should  wild  and  extravagant.  The  evidence  is 
kill,  than  be  satisfied  with  merely  indeed  merely  negative,  but,  coupling  it 
wounding,  the  sacred  bull.  The  burial-  with  the  silence  of  Ctesias,  we  must 
place  of  the  Apis  has  been  lately  disco-  conclude,  I  think,  that  the  Persians 
vered  by  M.  Mariette  close  to  the  pyra-  knew  nothing  of  the  pretended  madness 
mids  of  Abooseer,  near  Memphis.    It  is  of  this  king. 

an  arched  gallery,  2000  feet  in  length  in  It  may  be  added  that  the  epithet 

one  direction,  and  about  20    feet    in  (A*<nr6ni$)  by  which  his  subjects  are 

height  and  breadth,  on  each  side  of  said  to  have  described  his    character 

which  is  a  series  of  chambers  or  re-  (Herod,  ill.  89),  does  not  imply  more 

008868,  every  one  containing  an  immense  than  a  strict  and  severe  rule.         * 

granite  or  basalt  sarcophagus,  15  feet  by  6  The  true  name  of  this  prince,  which 

8,  in  which  the  body  of  the  sacred  bull  Ctesias,  with  his  usual  infelicity,  gives 

was  deposited.     Several  stela?  have  been  as  Tanyoxarces  (Excerpt.  Pers.  §  8;,  was 

found,   placed  against  the  walls;  one  Bardiya,  "Bardes,"  or "  Bardius."    The 

of  the  time  of  Amasis,  another  of  Nee-  Greek  form  most  nearly  resembling  thii 

tanebo,  another  of  a  Ptolemy,  which  is  the  Mardus  of  ^Eschylus  (Pers.  780, 

mention  the  time  when  the  bulls  were  Bl.).     Next  in  order  may  be  placed  the 

born,  when  enthroned,  and  when  they  Merdis    of   Nicolaus  Damascenua  and 

died,  and  were  buried,   showing  that  Justin  (i.  4).    Hence  the   Smerdis  of 

they  mostly  lived  from  seventeen  to  Herodotus,  in  which  the  initial  S  is  doe 

twenty-three  years.  Two,  however,  lived  to  the  same  laws  of  euphony  that  pro- 

twenty-six  years,  showing  that  the  tale  duced   trfUtpcrySor,  oyufo,  afirjpiyt,  <rju- 

of  Apis  being  allowed  to  lire  only  25  Kp6s,  <rfuXa|,  trtivytpJs,  cr/iupcu**a,  fffivpn, 

is  erroneous;   and,  indeed,  unless  the  kt\.     The  Persian  B,   for  which  the 

others  could  be  made  to  complete  25,  Greeks  had  no  real  equivalent,  their 

the  number  would  have  no  meaning,  own  B  having  the  Bound  of  V,  was  re* 

— [G.  W.]  placed,  naturally  enough,  by  the  labial 

*  The  madness  of  Cambyses  has  been  most  akin  to  it,  *M.  (Compare  the 
generally  accepted  by  our  writers.  Greek  Megabvzus,  Megabignes,  8ccn 
Bp.  Thirlwall,  indeed  (Hist,  of  Greece,  where  the  Persian  prefix  is  Bags  =  9f6s.) 
voL  ii.  ch.  xiii.),  observes  that  "  the  7  In  the  original,  "  both  of  the  same 
actions  ascribed  to  him  are  not  more  father  and  of  the  same  mother/'  This 
extravagant  than  those  recorded  of  other  was  true,  and  is  expressed  in  the  same 
despots."  But  he  accepts  the  actions  words  in  the  Behistun  Inscription  'col. 
themselves  as  true,  and  considers  his  i.  par.  10) :  "  Ham&ta'  hampiU  Kabu- 
tyranny  to  have  been  "wild  and  capri-  jiyahy£M  (SfAOfA^rpios,  ifiowdrpm  Ko>»- 
cious."    Grot*  (foL  iv.  p.  296)  declares  fihru). 
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Persia  from  Egypt  out  of  envy,  because  he  drew  the  bow 
brought  from  the  Ethiopians  by  the  Ichthyophagi  (which  none  of 
the  other  Persians  were  able  to  bend)  the  distance  of  two  fingers' 
breadth.8  When  Smerdis  was  departed  into  Persia,  Cambyses 
had  a  vision  in  his  sleep — he  thought  a  messenger  from  Persia 
came  to  him  with  tidings,  that  Smerdis  sat  upon  the  royal 
throne,  and  with  his  head  touched  the  heavens.  Fearing  there- 
fore for  himself,  and  thinking  it  likely  that  his  brother  would 
kill  him,  and  rule  in  his  stead,  Cambyses  sent  into  Persia  Prex- 
aspes,  whom  he  trusted  beyond  all  the  other  Persians,  bidding 
him  put  Smerdis  to  deatlL    So  this  Prexaspes  went  up  to  Susa9 

1  This  is  contradicted  by  the  Inscrip-  the  supposed  residence  of  the  court 

tion,  which  records  that  Smerdis  was  there  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.    It 

put  to  death  before  Cambyses  started  for  is  probable,  however,  that  the  change 

Egypt  (Beh.  Ins.  col.  i.  par.  10).  was  made  m  the  course  of  his  reign.     The 

9  From  this  passage,  as  well  as  from  honourable  position  of  Susiana  in  one  of 
several   others  (chs.   65,    70,   &c.),  it  his  Inscriptions  at  Persepolis  (Behist. 
would  appear  that  Susa  had  become  the  Memoir,  vol.  i.  p.  280),  at  the  head  of 
chief  residence  of  the  Persian  court  as  the  satrapies,  before  even  Media,  is  signi- 
early  as  the  time  of  Cambyses.    (See  ficant.    And  the  Greeks  can  scarcely 
also  Ctes.  Pers.  §  9.)    This  point,  how-  have  been  mistaken  on  the  point,  so 
ever,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.     It  soon  as  the  Persian  court  became  a 
is  not  even  quite  clear  at  what  time  refuge  for  their  malcontents.    It  must 
Susiana  became  subject  to  Persia.    Ap-  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  ruins  of 
parently   it    remained   a    province    of  the  great  palace  at  Susa  show  Darius  to 
Babylon  to  the  time  of  CyruB's  conquest  have    been    its    original    founder   (see 
(cf.  Dan.  viii.  2),  when  it  passed  with  Loftus's  Chaldsea,  p.  372).   Accordingly, 
the  Babylonian  empire  into  the  hands  Pliny  appears  to  have  followed  a  sound 
of  the  Persians.    Was  it  at  once  made  tradition  when  he    made    Darius  the 
the  capital  ?     According  to  Strabo  and  founder  (i.  e.  the  restorer)  of  the  Susian 
Xenophon  it  would  seem  so,  for  both  capital  (U.  N.  vi.  27),  which  from  his 
distinctly  refer  the  settling  of  the  court  time,  or,  at  latest,  from  that  of  his  sue- 
at  8usa  to  Cyrus  (Strab.  xv.  p.  1031  ;  cessor,  clearly  became  the  chief  resi- 
Xen.  Cyrop.  vni.  vi.  §  22).    But  more  dence  of  the  Persian  monarchs.     See, 
trustworthy  writers  give    Cyrus  only  besides  Herodotus,  iEschyl.  Pers.  16, 
Ecbatana  and  Pasargadae  as  his  capitals.  124,  &c.  ;  Neh.  i.  1 ;  £sth.  i.  2,  &c. 
(Herod,  i.  153  ;  Ctes.  Pers.  §  2-4 ;  Nic.        The  reasons    for   making  Susa  the 
Damasc.  Fr.  67 ;  compare  Arrian.  Exp.  capital  are  scarcely  less  obscure.    Strabo 
Alex.  vi.  29 ;  Anaxim.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  says  that  the  change  was  made  on  three 
ad  voc.  TltuTffapjdiai.)    Ctesias  and  Ho-  grounds  :  1.  the  convenient  position  of 
rodotus  (1.  s.  c.)  both  make  Susa  the  the  city  between  Persia  and  Babylonia  ; 
chief  city  of  Cambyses  and  the  later  2.  its  ancient  dignity;  and  3.  the  fact 
kings  ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  of  its  long  quiet  subjection  to  foreign 
son  of  Cyrus,  before  invading  Egypt,  yokes.    The  last  of  these  reasons  con- 
effected  the  change.    But  Herodotus  in  trasts  curiously  with  the  evident  fact  of 
one  place  (iii.  64)  Bpeaks  as  if  Ecbatana  its  impatience  under  Persian  rule.    The 
was  the  capital  of  Cambyses,  and  the  second  would  have  applied  with   far 
inscriptions    of   Darius   render  it  ex-  greater  force  to  Babylon.    No  doubt 
tremely  doubtful    whether   Susa    was  the  position  of  the  city  at  the  edge  of 
made  the  capital  till  some  time  after  he  the  great  mountain-range,  thereby  easily 
came  to    the  throne.     The    frequent  communicating  both  with  the   upper 
revolts  of   Susiana  (Beh.  Ins.   col.  i.  country  east  and  north  of  Zagros,  and 
par.  16,   col.   ii.  par.   3,  and    col.  v.  with  the  great  Mesopotamian  plain  at 
par.  1),  the  fact  that  Darius,  on  a  revolt,  its  base,  was  an  important  determining 
always  sends,  or  goes,  to  Susiana,  and  the  cause;    but    other   reasons    may  have 
want  of  any  indication  of  his  ever  even  helped  to  produce  the  decision.    The 
resting  at  Susa,  are  arguments  against  delightful  situation  of  Susa,  the  beauty 
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and  slew  Smerdis.  Some  say  he  killed  him  as  they  hunted 
together,  others,  that  he  took  him  down  to  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
and  there  drowned  him.10 

31.  This,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  outrage  which  Cambyses 

committed.    The  second  was  the  slaying  of  his  sister,  who  had 

accompanied  hi™  into  Egypt,  and  lived  with  him  as  his  wife, 

though  she  was  his  fall  sister,1  the  daughter  both  of  his  father 

and  his  mother.    The  way  wherein  he  had  made  her  his  wife  was 

the  following : — It  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Persians,  before 

his  time,  to  marry  their  sisters — but  Cambyses,  happening  to  fall 

in  love  with  one  of  his,  and  wishing  to  take  her  to  wife,  as  he 

knew  that  it  was  an  uncommon  thing,  called  together  the  royal 

judges,  and  put  it  to  them,  "  whether  there  was  any  law  which 

allowed  a  brother,  if  he  wished,  to  marry  his  sister  ? "    Now 

the  royal  judges  are  certain  picked  men  among  the  Persians, 

who  hold  their  office  for  life,  or  until  they  are  found  guilty  of 

some  misconduct.    By  them  justice  is  administered  in  Persia, 

and  they  are  the  interpreters  of  the  old  laws,  all  disputes  being 

referred  to  their  decision.    When  Cambyses,  therefore,  put  his 

question  to  these  judges,  they  gave  him  an  answer  which  was  at 

once  true  and  safe — "  they  did  not  find  any  law,"  they  said, 

"  allowing  a  brother  to  take  his  sister  to  wife,  but  they  found  a 

law,  that  the  king  of  the  Persians  might  do  whatever  he  pleased" 

And  so  they  neither  warped  the  law  through  fear  of  Cambyses, 

nor  ruined  themselves  by  over  stiffly  maintaining  the  law ;  bat 

they  brought  another  quite  distinct  law  to  the  king's  help, 


of  the  herbage,  the  excellence  of  the  Louis  XVII.)    Ctesias,  differing  in  al- 

water  (Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  ix.  part  i.  moat  all  the  particulars,  agrees  with 

p.  70-1 ;  comp.  Athenseus,  xii.  p.  513  F.);  Herodotus  and  the  Inscription  as  to 

and,  again,  the  comparative  retiredness  the  main    facts — that    Cambyses   su*- 

of  the  place,  which  was  less  a  city  than  pected  the  fidelity  of  his  brother,  and 

a  palace  (Dan.  viii.  2 ;  Neh.  i.  1 ;  Esther,  had  him  put  to  death  secretly  (Excerpt 

i.  2 ;  Plin.  1.  s.  c),  may  have  constituted  §  10). 

attractions  to  a  luxurious  court  such  as  In  later  times,  the  practice  of  remov- 

that  of  Darius  seems  to  have  become.  ing,'  or  incapacitating,  all  the  brothers 

10  The  Inscriptionlexpreraly  confirms  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  as  persona 

the  fact  of  the  putting  to  death    of  whose  pretensions  might  be  dangerous, 

Smerdis  by  his  brother,  and  also  states  has  prevailed  almost  universally  both 

that  the  death  was  not  generally  known  in  Turkey  and  Persia, 

(col.  i.  par.  10,  §  7).    Indeed  this  is  '  The  Egyptians  were  permitted  to 

sufficiently  apparent  from  the  coming  marry  their  sisters  by  the  same  father 

forward  within  a  few  years  of  two  pre-  and  mother.    Both  were  forbidden  by 

tenders,  who  personated  the  dead  prince  the  Levities!  law;   but  in  Patriarchal 

(col.  L  par.  1 1,  and  col.  iii.  par.  5).  times  *a  man  was  permitted  to  many  a 

Such  personations  can  only  occur  when  sister,  the  daughter  of  his  father  only 

the  death  has  been  concealed.    (Compare  (Gen.  xx.  12).    The  Egyptian  custom 

the  cases  of  Perkin  War-beck,  and  the  is  one  of  those  pointed  at  in  £evit.xviiL 

individual  who   lately  claimed  to  be  3.— {G.  W.] 
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which  allowed  him  to  hare  his  wish.2  Cambyses,  therefore, 
married  the  object  of  his  love,3  and  no  long  time  afterwards 
he  took  to  wife  another  sister.  It  was  the  younger  of  these 
who  went  with  him  into  Egypt,  and  there  suffered  death  at  his 
hands. 

32.  Concerning  the  manner  of  her  death,  as  concerning  that 
of  Smerdis,4  two  different  accounts  are  given.  The  story  which 
the  Greeks  tell,  is,  that  Cambyses  had  set  a  young  dog  to  fight 
the  cub  of  a  lioness — his  wife  looking  on  at  the  time.  Now  the 
dog  was  getting  the  worse,  when  a  pup  of  the  same  litter  broke 
his  chain,  and  came  to  his  brother's  aid — then  the  two  dogs 
together  fought  the  lion,  and  conquered  him.  The  thing 
greatly  pleased  Cambyses,  but  his  sister  who  was  sitting  by 
shed  tears.  When  Cambyses  saw  this,  he  asked  her  why  she 
wept :  whereon  she  told  him,  that  seeing  the  young  dog  come 
to  his  brother's  aid  made  her  think  of  Smerdis,  whom  there  was 
none  to  help.  For  this  speech,  the  Greeks  say,  Cambyses  put 
her  to  death.  But  the  Egyptians  tell  the  story  thus : — The  two 
were  sitting  at  table,  when  the  sister  took  a  lettuce,  and  strip- 
ping the  leaves  off,  asked  her  brother  "  when  he*  thought  the 
lettuce  looked  the  prettiest — when  it  had  all  its  leaves  on,  or 
now  that  it  was  stripped?"  He  answered,  "When  the  leaves 
were  on."  "  But  thou,"  she  rejoined,  "  hast  done  as  I  did  to 
the  lettuce,  and  made  bare  the  house  of  Cyrus."  Then  Cam- 
byses was  wroth,  and  sprang  fiercely  upon  her,  though  she  was 
with  child  at  the  time.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  she  mis- 
carried and  died.5 

33.  Thus  mad  was  Cambyses  upon  his  own  kindred,  and  this 
either  from  his  usage  of  Apis,  or  from  some  other  among  the 
many  causes  from  which  calamities  are  wont  to  arise.  They 
say  .that  from  his  birth  he  was  afflicted  with  a  dreadful  disease, 
the  disorder  which  some  call  "  the  sacred  sickness." e    It  would 


3  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  *  This  story  may  have  had  no  other 

the  agreement   between  the    view    of  foundation  than  the  fact  of  the   mis- 

Persian  law  here  disclosed,   and  that  carriage,  and  the  bitter  feeling  of  the 

furnished  by  Dan.  ch.  vi. — "  The  law  of  Egyptian  priests, 

the  Modes  and  Persians  alters  not."  e  That  the  disease  known  under  this 

3  This  was  Atossa,  the  mother  of  name  was  epilepsy  appears  from  the 
Xerxes  (vide  infra,  iii.  88),  who  was  book  of  Hippocrates,  '  On  the  Sacred 
the  wife  successively  of  CambvBes,  the  Sickness '  (v*pl  rip  Iprjs  vofoov).  The 
Pseudo-Smerdis,  and  Darius  Hystaspes.  Tuscans  still  call  it  "mal  benedetto." 
In  later  times  still  worse  incest  was  per-  Its  sudden  and  terrible  character  caused 
nutted  to  the  kings.  ArtaxerxesMnemon  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  divine  visitation, 
married  twp  of  his  own  daughters  (Plut.  Whether  Cambyses  was  really  subject 
Tit.  Artax.  Op.  vol.  i.  p.  1870).  to  it,  or  not,  we  have  no  means  of  de- 

4  Vide  supra,  ch.  30,  sub  fin.  riding. 
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be  by  no  means  strange,  therefore,  if  his  mind  were  affected  in 
some  degree,  seeing  that  his  body  laboured  under  so  sore  a 
malady. 

84.  He  was  mad  also  upon  others  besides  his  kindred; 
among  the  rest,  upon  Prexaspes,  the  man  whom  he  esteemed 
beyond  all  the  rest  of  the  Persians,  who  carried  his  messages, 
and  whose  son  held  the  office — an  honour  of  no  small  account 
in  Persia— of  his  cupbearer.  Him  Cambyses  is  said  to  have 
once  addressed  as  follows : — "  What  sort  of  man,  Prexaspes,  do 
the  Persians  think  me  ?  What  do  they  say  of  me  ? "  Prex- 
aspes answered,  "  Oh !  sire,  they  praise  thee  greatly  in  all  things 
but  one — they  say  thou  art  too  much  given  to  love  of  wine." 7 
Such  Prexaspes  told  him  was  the  judgment  of  the  Persians; 
whereupon  Cambyses,  full  of  rage,  made  answer,  "What?  they 
say  now  that  I  drink  too  much  wine,  and  so  have  lost  my  senses, 
and  am  gone  out  of  my  mind!  Then  their  former  speeches 
about  me  were  untrue."  For  once,  when  the  Persians  were 
sitting  with  him,  and  Croesus  was  by,  he  had  asked  them, 
"  What  sort  of  man  they  thought  him  compared  to  his  father 
Cyrus?"  Hereon  they  had  answered,  "That  he  surpassed 
his  father,  for  he  was  lord  of  all  that  his  father  ever  ruled,  and 
further  had  made  himself  master  of  Egypt,  and  the  sea."  Then 
Croesus,  who  was  standing  near,  and  misliked  the  comparison, 
spoke  thus  to  Cambyses :  "  In  my  judgment,  O  son  of  Cyrus, 
thou  art  not  equal  to  thy  father,  for  thou  hast  not  yet  left  behind 
thee  such  a  son  as  he."  Cambyses  was  delighted  when  he  heard 
this  reply,  and  praised  the  judgment  of  Croesus. 

35.  Recollecting  these. answers,  Cambyses  spoke  fiercely  to 
Prexaspes,  saying,  "  Judge  now  thyself,  Prexaspes,  whether  the 
Persians  tell  the  truth,  or  whether  it  is  not  they  who  are  mad 
for  speaking  as  they  do.  Look  there  now  at  thy  son  standing 
in  the  vestibule — if  I  shoot  and  hit  him  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  heart,  it  will  be  plain  the  Persians  have  no  grounds  for  what 
they  say:  if  I  miss  him,  then  I  allow  that  the  Persians  are 
right,  and  that  I  am  out  of  my  mind."  So  speaking  he  drew 
his  bow  to  the  full,  and  struck  the  boy,  who  straightway  fell 

7  The  drinking   propensities  of  the  -  on  which  point  see  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  a 

Persians  generally  have  been  already  note  upon  Herod,  i.  133  (supra,  vol.  i. 

noticed  by  Herodotus  (i.  133).    Niebuhr  p.  219,   note  •).      Plutarch  relates  of 

rVortrage,  vol.  i.  p.  153)  remarks  that  the  younger  Gyrus,  that  he  boasted  of 

Cambyses  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  being  able  to  drink  more  wine,    and 

Persian  kings  who  had  a  passion  for  carry  it  better,  than  his  brother  (otrov 

wine.    He  notices  the  permanency  of  *\*lova,  vlvtiy  ko!   $4puv.    Op.  vol.  i. 

the  national  character  in  this  respect,  p.  1854). 
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down  dead.  Then  Cambyses  ordered  the  body  to  be  opened, 
and  the  wound  examined;  and  when  the  arrow  was  found  to 
have  entered  the  heart,  the  king  was  quite  overjoyed,  and  said 
to  the  father  with  a  laugh,  "  Now  thou  seest  plainly,  Prexaspes, 
that  it  is  not  I  who  am  mad,  but  the  Persians  who  have  lost 
their  senses.  I  pray  thee  tell  me,  sawest  thou  ever  mortal  man 
send  an  arrow  with  a  better  aim  ?  M  Prexaspes,  seeing  that  the 
king  was  not  in  his  right  mind,  and  fearing  for  himself,  replied, 
"  Oh !  my  lord,  I  do  not  think  that  God  himself  could  shoot  so 
dexterously."  Such  was  the  outrage  which  Cambyses  com- 
mitted at  this  time :  at  another,  he  took  twelve  of  the  noblest 
Persians,  and,  without  bringing  any  charge  worthy  of  death 
against  them,  buried  them  all  up  to  the  neck.8 

36.  Hereupon  Croesus  the  Lydian  thought  it  right  to  admonish 
Cambyses,  which  he  did  in  these  words  following : — "  Oh !  king, 
allow  not  thyself  to  give  way  entirely  to  thy  youth,  and  the 
heat  of  thy  temper,  but  check  and  control  thyself.  It  is  well  to 
look  tg  consequences,  and  in  forethought  is  true  wisdom.  Thou 
layest  hold  of  men,  who  are  thy  fellow-citizens,  and,  without 
cause  of  complaint,  slayest  them — thou  even  puttest  children  to 
death — bethink  thee  now,  if  thou  shalt  often  do  things  like 
these,  will  not  the  Persians  rise  in  revolt  against  thee  ?  It  is 
by  thy  father's  wish  that  I  offer  thee  advice ;  he  charged  me 
strictly  to  give  thee  such  counsel  as  I  might  see  to  be  most  for 
thy  good."  In  thus  advising  Cambyses,  Croesus  meant  nothing 
but  what  was  friendly.  But  Cambyses  answered  him,  "  Dost 
thou  presume  to  offer  me  advice  ?  Eight  well  thou  ruledst  thy 
own  country  when  thou  wert  a  king,  and  right  sage  advice  thou 
gavest  my  father  Cyrus,  bidding  him  cross  the  Araxes  and  fight 
the  Massagete  in  their  own  land,  when  they  were  willing  to 
have  passed  over  into  ours.  By  thy  misdirection  of  thine  own 
affairs  thou  broughtest  ruin  upon  thyself,  and  by  thy  bad 
counsel,  which  he  followed,  thou  broughtest  ruin  upon  Cyrus, 
my  father.  But  thou  shalt  not  escape  punishment  now,  for  I 
have  long  been  seeking  to  find  some  occasion  against  thee."    As 

•  This  mode  of  punishment  is  still  in    said  the  courtier  ;  "  it  is  quite  perfect. 


use  at  the  present  day,  and  goes  by  the  "  I  think  differently/'  replied  the  king; 
name  of  "  Tree-planting."  Feti-Ali-  '*  I  must  decidedly  plant  a  tree  in  it." 
Shah  once  sent  for  Astra-chan,  one  of  Astra-chan,  who  knew  the  king's  mean- 
Ms  courtiers,  and  with  an  appearance  of  ing  only  too  well,  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
great  friendliness  took  him  round  his  begged  his  life;  which  he  obtained  at 
garden,  showing  him  all  its  beauties,  the  price  of  surrendering  to  the  king 
When  he  had  finished  the  circuit,  he  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  betrothed! 
appealed  to  Astra-chan  to  know  "  what  (See  Niebuhr's  Vortrage,  vol.  i.  p.  155.) 
his  garden  still  lacked  ? "    "  Nothing," 
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shoot  at  Croesus; 

So  when  Cambyses 

v,  he  bade  his  ser- 

servanta,  however, 

best  to  bide  Croesus ; 

for  him,  they  might 

ilg  saved  his  life — if, 

the  loss,  they 

Cambyses  did 

_     jrvants,  perceiving  it, 

■zzPiSs'jQ.  am  glad,"  said  he, 

shall  not 

death," 


ftiiJfflfcE*® (ft^'Ked  him,  ye  s 
SCravifltftf  i&'-MfSia  be  put  to 


■SsIM^"^1  ^  Cambyses  com- 

1-SSlSv"' 


j'-a*"^'-*'*** 


._    .•while  he  still  stayed 

;^g^»^>^^»e  ancient  sepulchres, 

in  them.    He1  like- 

Aud  made  great  sport 

very  like  the 

•^apet   throughout    Egypt    ia 

'V'^tia    being   attended    by    the 

Thebes,  he  well  as  by 

prophet,   clad  in  the 

dress,  and  by  another  who 

to  the  SifSavxat,  or  torch- 

,         i,  the  Hierophant  or  Pro- 

jhJSjSducb.us,  the  Priest  dressed 

J  *iii/>a,  the  Herald  who  recited 

'tfiPPM,'  "nd    °M    KpitoaletiB,    and 

.'■^■S'Va*'  *l  *^e  Elemiuian  Myate- 

|*ll?3  lireoedert  by  the  banner  and 

Tgljaeptre  of  the  Ood,  bona 

.^jtteen  priests,  and  attended 

:Kj£*i>ontiff  in  the  leopard-skin 

F^al-Sokari,  or   Pthah-Sokar- 

■"$!$  to  be  the  union  of  the 

TJPthah,  the  creative  power, 

■"-■--»—  Qajri,;  audit  is  not 

e  three  may  combine 

!-"SS'"fyT5'™m   °^  Qoda,   being   the 

I'SgM^"?!*  vivifying  Deity,  and  the 

t»^&3,3f*Wtraatat*;  buttheoeremony 

';  •aS^gi'JKSJthB  boat  or  ark  of  Sotari 

!*  ZOiP%§'*®'S  to  ™tar  to  the  mysterious 

sCiSraK  w*™  (•**  At-  ^'  w->  vo1-  >'• 

«!■/-  -«"-  -«™.  ,ui  5fiMA--,Ba*.    The  deformed  figure  of 
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i^f  ,9W*®^C5|jt3BStfEai^ia»tu«  or  Vulomn,  and  per- 
m/lfi'il^0^*ii^%mm^Sy*'^Onottic  nation  ot  the  De- 
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Pateci 1  of  the  Phoenicians,  wherewith  they  ornament  the  prows 
of  their  ships  of  war.  If  persons  have  not  seen  these,  I  will 
explain  in  a  different  way — it  is  a  figure  resembling  that  of  a 
pigmy.  He  went  also  into  the  temple  of  the  Cabin,2  which  it  is 
unlawful  for  any  one  to  enter  except  the  priests,  and  not  only 
made  sport  of  the  images,  but  even  burnt  them.2*  They  are 
made  like  the  statue  of  Vulcan,  who  is  said  to  have  been  their 
father. 

38.  Thus  it  appears  certain  to  me,  by  a  great  variety  of 
proofs,  that  Gambyses  was  raving  mad ;  he  would  not  else  have 
set  himself  to  make  a  mock  of  holy  rites  and  long-established 
usages.  For  if  one  were  to  offer  men  to  choose  out  of  all  the 
customs  in  the  world  such  as  seemed  to  them  the  best,  they 


miurgus  being  of  an  imperfect  nature,  and  these  being  so   much   connected 

Some  of  the  pigmy  figures,  of  late  time,  with  the  Mysteries  of  Ceres  seems  to 

have  the  lion's  skin  of  Hercules,  which  point  to  the    office    of   Pthah-Sokari- 

aeems  to  connect  them  with  the  God  of  Osiris  (see  At.  Eg.,  vol.  v.  p.  54 ;  vol. 

Tyre. — [G.  W.l  iv.  p.  184).    Herodotus  calls  them  sons 

1  The  Patoci  of  the  Phoenicians  have  of  Vulcan,  but  we   have    no   son  of 

been  learnedly  discussed  by  Bochart  Pthah  mentioned  on  the  monuments, 

(Phaleg.   n.  in.)  and  Selden  (de  Dis  except  Aimothph,  or  Asclepius,  and  he 

Syria,  ii.  16).    They  were  dwarf  figures  is  not  figured  like  the  pigmy  God  of 

of  gods,  apparently  of  any  gods,  placed,  Memphis.    Damascius,   in  his  Life  of 

according  to  Herodotus,  at  the  prow,  Ieidortia,  Bays,  "  the  Asclepius  of  Berytua 

according  to  Hesychius  and  Suidas,  at  is  neither  Greek  nor  Egyptian,  but  of 

the  poop  of  a  galley.    They  were  pro-  Phoenician  origin;  for  (seven)  sons  were 

bably  intended  to  protect  the  Bhip  from  born    to   Sadyk,   called    Dioscuri   and 

harm.    The  word  is  variously  derived.  Cabiri,   and  the  eighth  of  them  was 

Scaliger  and  Selden  connect  it  with  the  Esmun,  who  is  interpreted  Asclepius." 

Hebrew  flAB  "  insculpere,"  and  D*n}flB  Esmun  signifies  in  fact  "  eight,"  whence 

Jideretsecurumes8e;    Mowers  (Phoniaer,  dently  related  to  the  Hebrew  Shemeneh 

vol.  l.  p.  653)  with  the  Greek  *arrd<nr».  Kad  the  Arabic  Themanieh  or  Tseman. 

Bunsen  (Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  383)  approves  But  neither  this  nor  the   mention  of 

of  the  derivation  of  Scaliger  and  Selden,  Asclepius  will  explain  the  character  of 

but  takes  nrifim  the  sense  which  it  bears  the  Cabiri,  though  the  number  eight 

in  Kal,  of  "  ajfrire    retegere.n      With  8eem8  to  point  ^  the  eight  g^  q^ 

this  root  he  identifies  etymologically  BmoJ^  w£om  Asclepius  cannot  be  ad- 

the  Phtha  of  the  Egyptians,  who  is  muted.    The  name  Cabiri,  "great,"  is 

"the  great  revealer,    and  whose  name  certainly  Phoenician  and  not  Egyptian, 

has  no  Egyptian  derivation.     Perhaps  But  whether  the  eight  great  Gods,  or 

i-S-iimp.    *  *°„  I^ard    noTO"Joltas  Pthah-Sokar-Osiris,  the  Cabiri  could  not 

D\mnB  "  images.     [Prom  irar«ic&*  has  be  «»w  of  Pthah.   (See  schol.  on  Apollon. 

come  the    French  word   "fetiche." —  Rhod.)    There  is  a  valuable  note  on  the 

G.  W.]  Cabiri  in  Kenrick's  Herodotus,  p.  264. 

*  The  Cabiri  were  properly  Phoenician  — G.  W.] 
gods.    (See  note  on  Book  ii.  ch.  51.)  *  Later  authors    assert  that   Cam- 

[Pthah-Sokari-Osiris  may  possibly  re-  byses  broke  the  vocal  statue  of  Memnon 
present  the  Cabiri  of  Egypt,  though  the  (Syncellus,  p.  151,  C;  Paschal  Chron. 
Phoenician  Cabiri  being  eigh$  in  number  p.  144),  and  some  that  he  utterly  de- 
would  argue  that  they  were  the  eight  stroyed  Thebes  (John  of  Antioch,  Fr. 
great  Gods  of  Egypt.  The  Cabiri  of  27).  The  former  tradition,  which  rests 
Samothrace  were  thought  to  be  the  on  the  authority  of  a  certain  Polyeenus 
same  as  the  Corybantes  and  Curetes ;  of  Athens,  seems  worthy  of  attention. 
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would  examine  the  whole  number,  and  end  by  preferring  their 
own;3  so  convinced  are  they  that  their  own  usages  far  surpass 
those  of  all  others.  Unless,  therefore,  a  man  was  mad,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  make  sport  of  such  matters.  That  people 
have  this  feeling  •about  their  laws  may  be  seen  by  very  many 
proofs :  among  others,  by  the  following.  Darius,  after  he  had 
got  the  kingdom,  called  into  his  presence  certain  Greeks  who 
were  at  hand,  and  asked — "  What  he  should  pay  them  to  eat 
the  bodies  of  their  fathers  when  they  died  ?  "  To  which  they 
answered,  that  there  was  no  sum  that  would  tempt  them  to  do 
such  a  thing.  He  then  sent  for  certain  Indians,  of  the  race 
called  Callatians,4  men  who  eat  their  fathers,5  and  asked  them, 
while  the  Greeks  stood  by,  and  knew  by  the  help  of  an  inter- 
preter all  that  was  said — "  What  he  should  give  them  to 'burn 
the  bodies  of  their  fathers  at  their  decease?"  The  Indians 
exclaimed  aloud,  and  bade  him  forbear  such  language.  Such  is 
men's  wont  herein;  and  Pindar  was  right,  in  my  judgment, 
when  he  said,  "  Law  is  the  king  o'er  all." 6 

39.  While  Cambyses  was  carrying  on  this  war  in  Egypt,  the 
Lacedaemonians  likewise  sent  a  force  to  Samos  against  Poly- 
crates,  the  son  of  iEaces,  who  had  by  insurrection  made  himself 
master  of  that  island.7  At  the  outset  he  divided  the  state  into 
three  parts,8  and  shared  the  kingdom  with  his  brothers,  Pan- 
i&gndtus  and  Syloson;  but  later,  having  killed  the  former  and 


3  This  just  remark  of  Herodotus  is  &y**-  BucmM¥  rb  fiuuSrarw 
one  of  many  tending  to  show  how  un-  Jw«pt«t»  »«p*'  roquupoftot 

prejudiced   and    sensible  his  opinions  r'         ^^                  ^ 

were;  and  we  may  readily  absolve  him  The  poet  appears  to  be  speaking  of  thai 

from  the  folly  of  believing  many  of  the  law    of  fate    or   necessity   which  the 

Btrange  stories  he  relates,  against  which  Greeks  believed  to  rule  alike  over  gods 

indeed  he  guards  himself  by  saying  he  and  men.     Herodotus,  forgetful  of  the 

merely  reports  what  he  hears  without  context,  quotes  the  words  of  the  poet  in 

giving  credit  to  all  himself,  or  expecting  quite  a  different  sense  from  that  which 

others  to  do  so. — [Q.  W.]  they  were  intended  to  bear.    (On  the 

4  Probably  the  same  as  the  Calantians  reading  Zikoi&v  rb  fiiaiArarov,  oompare 
of  ch.  97,  and  the  Calatians  of  Hecatseus  Leg.  iii.  p.  714  £.) 

(Fr.  177).  7  See  below,  ch.  120. 

*  Vide  infra,  iii.  99,  and  compare  the  '  Some  writers    have   seen    in   this 

custom  of  the  Issedonjans,  iv.  26.     In-  passage  a  division  of  the  Samian  people 

stances  of  this  strange  barbarism  have  into  three  tribes  (Panofka,  Res  Sami- 

been  collected  by  Fabricius  (ad  Sext.  orum,  p.  81;  Bahr  ad  Herod,  iii.  26),  of 

Em^ir.  Hypotyp.  iii.  24).    Marco  Polo  which  the  names  are  thought  to  be  pre- 

notes  the  practice  as  existing  in  Sumatra  Berved  in  Herodotus  and  the  Etymo- 

in  his  day.    (See  note  1  to  ch.  99.)  logicum  Magnum.    The  Etymologicum 

6  This  passage,  which  is  not  contained  Magnum  gives  the  tribes  Astypal&a  and 

in  the  extant  works  of  Pindar,  is  given  Schesia,  while  Herod,  (iii.  26)  mentions 

more  at  length  by  Plato  in  the  Gorgias  the  tribe  JEschrionia.    But  it  is,  at  the 

(p.  484,  B).    It  ran  thus : — >  least,  doubtful  whether  anything  more 

vcW,  6  nivrwv  /B«nAe*«  »  meant  here  than  a  division  of  power 

eVarwy  re  xal  alararwy,  among  the  brothers. 
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banished  the  latter,  who  was  the  younger  of  the  two,  he  held 
the  whole  island.  Hereupon  he  made  a  contract  of  friendship 
with  Ama8is  the  Egyptian  king,  sending  him  gifts,  and  receiving 
from  him  others  in  return.  In  a  little  while  his  power  so  greatly 
increased,  that  the  fame  ©f  it  went  abroad  throughout  Ionia  and 
the  rest  of  Greece.9  Wherever  he  turned  his  arms,  success 
waited  on  him.  He  had  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  penteconters,  and 
bowmen  to  the  number  of  a  thousand.10  Herewith  he  plundered 
all,  without  distinction  of  friend  or  foe ;  for  he  argued  that  a 
friend  was  better  pleased  if  you  gave  him  back  what  you  had 
taken  from  him,  than  if  you  spared  him  at  the  first.  He  cap- 
tured many  of  the  islands,  and  several  towns  upon  the  mainland. 
Among  his  other  doings  he  overcame  the  Lesbians  in  a  sea-fight, 
when  they  came  with  all  their  forces  to  the  help  of  Miletus,  and 
made  a  number  of  them  prisoners.  These  persons,  laden  with 
fetters,  dug  the  moat  which  surrounds  the  castle  at  Samos.11 

40.  The  exceeding  good  fortune  of  Polycrates  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  Amasis,  who  was  much  disturbed  thereat.  When 
therefore  his  successes  continued  increasing,  Amasis  wrote  him 
the  following  letter,  and  sent  it  to  Samos.  "Amasis  to  Poly- 
crates thus  sayeth :  It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  of  a  friend  and  ally 
prospering,  but  thy  exceeding  prosperity  does  not  cause  me  joy, 
forasmuch  as  I  know  that,  the  gods  are  envious.  My  wish  for 
myself,  and  for  those  whom  I  love,  is,  to  be  now  successful,  and 
now  to  meet  with  a  check;  thus  passing  through  life  amid 
alternate  good  and  ill,  rather  than  with  peipetual  good  fortune. 
For  never  yet  did  I  hear  tell  of  any  one  succeeding  in  all  his 
undertakings,  who  did  not  meet  with  calamity  at  last,  and  come 


•  The  great  power  and  prosperity  of  tained  the  popularity  which  enabled 

Samoa  under  Polycrates  were  celebrated  him  to  make  himself  king,  it  is  men- 

by  the  native  historian  Alexis,  and  by  tioned  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  lend- 

Clytua,  the  disciple  of  Aristotle.    The  ing  his  rich  hangings  and  valuable  plate 

details  which  they  furnish  show  an  en-  to  any  one  who  wanted  them  for  a  wed- 

lightened  policy.     Polycrates  not  only  ding-feast  or  other  banquet  of  more  than 

raised  magnificent  works  (infra,  ch.  60,  common  importance  (Alex.  1.  s.  a), 

note  *°),  but  enriched  Samos  with  the  10  These  bowmen  were  Samians.    Po- 

best  products  of  other  landa.    He  intro-  lycrates  maintained  also  a  large  body  of 

duced  there  the  Attic    and    Milesian  foreign  mercenaries.     (Vide  infra,  iii. 

breeds  of  sheep,  the  Scyrian  and  Naxian  45,  where  the  i*iicovpoi  fiiaBtorol   are 

?;oata,   the  Sicilian  pigs,  and  the  Mo-  contrasted  with  the  ro^Srcu  oliefitot.)    On 

oasian  and    Laconian    hounds    (Alex,  the    difference   between   triremes  and 

Fr.  2 ;  Clyt.  Fr.  2).     He  likewise  at-  penteconters  see  Book  i.  ch.  152,  note  B. 

tracted  thither  the  best  artisans  from  M  The  toxcn  Samos,  not  the  island,  is 

all  quarters  by  the  offer  of  high  wages,  of  course  here  meant.    The  islands  of 

(See  below  concerning  Democedes,  ch.  the  Egean  almost  all  derived  their  name 

131,  which  is  an  instance  of  this  policy.)  from  their  chief  city. 
Among  the  measures  whereby  he  at- 
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to  utter  ruin.  Now,  therefore,  give  ear  to  my  words,  and  meet 
thy  good  luck  in  this  way :  bethink  thee  which  of  all  thy  trea- 
sures thou  vainest  most  and  canst  least  bear  to  part  with ;  take 
it,  whatsoever  it  be,  and  throw  it  away,  so  that  it  may  be  sore 
never  to  come  any  more  into  the  sight  of  man.  Then,  if  thy  good 
fortune  be  not  thenceforth  chequered  with  ill,  save  thyself  from 
harm  by  again  doing  as  I  have  counselled." 

41.  When  Polycrates  read  this  letter,  and  perceived  that  the 
advice  of  Amasis  was  good,  he  considered  carefully  with  himself 
which  of  the  treasures  that  he  had  in  store  it  would  grieve  him 
most  to  lose.  After  much  thought  he  made  up  his  mind  that  it 
was  a  signet-ring  which  he  was  wont  to  wear,  an  emerald  set  in 
gold,1  the  workmanship  of  Theodore,  son  of  Telecles,  a  Samian.* 
So  he  determined  to  throw  this  away ;  and,  manning  a  pente- 
conter,  he  went  on  board,  and  bade  the  sailors  put  out  into  the 
open  sea.  When  he  was  now  a  long  way  from  the  island,  he 
took  the  ring  from  his  finger,  and,  in  the  sight  of  all  those  who 
were  on  board,  flung  it  into  the  deep.  This  done,  he  returned 
home,  and  gave  vent  to  his  sorrow, 

42.  Now  it  happened  five  or  six  days  afterwards  that  a  fisher- 
man caught  a  fish  so  large  and  beautiful,  that  he  thought  it  well 
deserved  to  be  made  a  present  of  to  the  king.3  So  he  took  it 
with  him  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  said  that  he  wanted  to 
see  Polycrates.  Then  Polycrates  allowed  him  to  come  in,  and 
the  fisherman  gave  him  the  fish  with  these  words  following — 
"  Sir  king,  when  I  took  this  prize,  I  thought  I  would  not  carry 
it  to  market,  though  I  am  a  poor  man  who  live  by  my  trade. 
I  said  to  myself,  it  is  worthy  of  Polycrates  and  his  greatness ; 
and  so  I  brought  it  here  to  give  it  to  you."    The  speech  pleased 

1  Pliny  and  Solinus  say  that  the  stone  by  Herodotus.    Mandrocles,  who  con- 

of  Polycrates*  ring-  was  a  sardonyx ;  and  structed  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the 

the  former  that  in  his  time  one  was  Bosphorus,  was  a  Samian  (infra,  iv.  88), 

shown  in  the  Temple  of  Concord  at  He  was  also  a  patron  of  the  arts,  as 

Borne,  given  by  Augustus,  which  was  appears  in  the  same  passage.    Rhoocus, 

"  believed  "  to  be  his  (Plin.  xxxvii.  2,  4 ;  a  native  artist,  built  the  great  temple  of 

zxxiii.   6).      Clemens    (Psedag.  ill.    p.  Juno  at  Samoa  (infra,  ch.  60V     That 

1247  a)  suppose*  that  a  lyre  was  en-  temple  itself,  with  its  beautiful  orna- 

graved  on  it ;  and  Pausanias  (viii.  14)  ments  (see  iv.  152),  and  the  other  great 

says,   "  that  fine  emerald,  the  seal  of  Samian  works  mentioned  below  (iii  60), 

Polycrates,    was    engraved    by    Theo-  were  among  the  most  wonderful  sights 

dorus."     The  story  of  the  fisherman  that  our  author  had  anywhere  beheld, 

and  the  ring  has  been  adopted  by  the  Aristotle  compares  the  constructions  of 

Arabs  with  variations. — [Gt.  W.]  Polycrates  (fpy*  TloKvKpircta)  with  the 

*  Concerning  this  artist,  Bee  above,  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  magnificent 

Book  i.  ch.  51,  note  u.  The  early  emi-  erections  of  Pisistratus  (Polit.  v.  iz.  4). 
nence  of  the  Samians  in  the  arts  is  evi-        *  Compare  with  this  the  narrative  in 

denced  by  many  other  facts  recorded  the  Fourth  Satire  of  Juvenal  (34-69). 
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the  king,  who  thus  spoke  in  reply: — "Thou  didst  right  well, 
Mend,  and  I  am  doubly  indebted,  both  for  the  gift,  and  for  the 
speech.  Come  now,  and  sup  with  me."  So  the  fisherman  went 
home,  esteeming  it  a  high  honour  that  he  had  been  asked  to 
sup  with  the  king.  Meanwhile  the  servants,  on  cutting  open 
the  fish,  found  the  signet  of  their  master  in  its  belly.  No  sooner 
did  they  see  it  than  they  seized  upon  it,  and,  hastening  to  Poly- 
crates  with  great  joy,  restored  it  to  him,  and  told  him  in  what  way 
it  had  been  found.  The  king,  who  saw  something  providential  in 
the  matter,  forthwith  wrote  a  letter  to  Amasis,  telling  him  all 
that  had  happened,  what  he  had  himself  done,  and  what  had 
been  the  upshot — and  despatched  the  letter  to  Egypt. 

43.  When  Amasis  had  read  the  letter  of  Polycrates,  he  per- 
ceived that  it  does  not  belong  to  man  to  save  his  fellow-man 
from  the  fate  which  is  in  store  for  him ;  likewise  he  felt  certain 
that  Polycrates  would  end  ill,  as  he  prospered  in  everything, 
even  finding  what  he  had  thrown  away.  Se  he  sent  a  herald  to 
Samos,  and  dissolved  the  contract  of  friendship.4  This  he  did, 
that  when  the  great  and  heavy  misfortune  came,  he  might  escape 
the  grief  which  he  would  have  felt  if  the  sufferer  had  been  his 
bond-friend. 

44.  It  was  with  this  Polycrates,  so  fortunate  in  every  under- 
taking, that  the  Lacedaemonians  now  went  to  war.  Certain 
Samians,  the  same  who  afterwards  founded  the  city  of  Cydonia 
in  Crete,5  had  earnestly  intreated  their  help.  For  Polycrates, 
at  the  time  when  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  was  gathering  together 
an  armament  against  Egypt,  had  sent  to  beg  him  not  to  omit  to 
ask  aid  from  Samos;  whereupon  Cambyses  with  much  readi- 
ness despatched  a  messenger  to  the  island,  and  made  request 
that  Polycrates  would  give  some  ships  to  the  naval  force  which/^ 
he  was  collecting  against  Egypt  Polycrates  straightway  picked 
out  from  among  the  citizens  such  as  he  thought  most  likely  to 
stir  revolt  against  him,  and  manned  with  them  forty  triremes,6 

4  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  modern  row-boats.    His  ships  are  now 

p.  323)  suspects,  with  reason,  that  "  it  called  triremes,  or  vessels  having  three 

was  Polycrates  who,  with  characteristic  banks  of  oars,  and  three  tiers  of  rowers, 

faithlessness,  broke  off  his  friendship  Both  statements  cannot  be  true.    I  con- 

with  Amasis,  finding  it  suitable  to  his  ceive  the  former  to  be  the  more  correct, 

policy  to  cultivate  the  alliance  of  Cam-  For  although  Ameinocles  the  Corinthian 

Dvses."    (Vide  infra,  iii.  44.)  had  made  the  Samians  acquainted  with 

*  Infra,  ch.  59.  the  trireme  as  early  as  B.C.  700,  as  we 

0  The  naval  force  of  Polycrates  was  learn  from  ThucycQdes  (i.  13),  yet  the 

said  (supra,  ch.  39)  to  have  consisted  of  Ionian  navies  continued  till  after  the 

penteconters,  that  is,  vessels  propelled  time  of  Polycrates,  according  to  the  tes- 

by  fifty  rowers  sitting  on  a  level,  as  in  timony  of  the  same  author,  to  be  almost 
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which  he  sent  to  Cambyses,  bidding  him  keep  the  men  safe,  and 
never  allow  them  to  return  home. 

45.  Now  some  accounts  say  that  these  Samians  did  not  reach 
Egypt;  for  that  when  they  were  off  Carpathus,7  they  took 
counsel  together  and  resolved  to  sail  no  further.  But  others 
maintain  that  they  did  go  to  Egypt,  and,  finding  themselves 
watched,  deserted,  and  sailed  back  to  Samos.  There  Polycrates 
went  out  against  them  with  his  fleet,  and  a  battle  was  fought 
and  gained  by  the  exiles ;  after  which  they  disembarked  upon 
the  island  and  engaged  the  land  forces  of  Polycrates,  but  were 
defeated,  and  so  sailed  off  to  Lacedsemon.  Some  relate  that  the 
Samians  from  Egypt  overcame  Polycrates,  but  it  seems  to  me 
untruly ;  for  had  the  Samians  been  strong  enough  to  conquer 
Polycrates  by  themselves,  they  would  not  have  needed  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  And  moreover,  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  king  who  had  in  his  pay  so  large  a  body  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, and  maintained  likewise  such  a  force  of  native  bowmen, 
would  have  been  worsted  by  an  army  so  small  as  that  of  the 
returned  Samians.  As  for  his  own  subjects,  to  hinder  them 
from  betraying  him  and  joining  the  exiles,  Polycrates  shut  up 
their  wives  and  children  in  the  sheds  built  to  shelter  his  ships,8 
and  was  ready  to  burn  sheds  and  all  in  case  of  need. 

46.  When  the  banished  Samians  reached  Sparta,  they  had 
audience  of  the  magistrates,  before  whom  they  made  a  long 
speech,  as  was  natural  with  persons  greatly  in  want  of  aid. 
Accordingly  at  this  first  sitting  the  Spartans  answered  them, 
that  they  had  forgotten  the  first  half  of  their  speech,  and  could 
make  nothing  of  the  remainder.  Afterwards  the  Samians  had 
another  audience,  whereat  they  simply  said,  showing  a  bag 
which  they  had  brought  with  them,  "The  bag  wants  flour." 
The  Spartans  answered  that  they  did  not  need  to  have  said  "  the 
bag ;" 9  however,  they  resolved  to  give  them  aid. 

entirely  composed  of  penteconters.  The  8  Beloe  calls  these  dry-docks  or  ship- 
navy  of  Polycrates  is  expressly  men-  sheds  (vtdxroiKot)  "harbours,"  and  in- 
tioned  among  those  of  which  it  is  said  forms  us  that  Polycrates  intended  to  burn 
— ipalvrrcu  rpi'hpta-t  plr  6\(yais  xp&~  the  women  and  children, "  and  the  harbours 
fieya,  TtrniKovrtpois  8i  ko!  xkolois  yuar  along  trith  them"  if  a  revolt broke  out ! 
Kpo7s  4£riprvti4va  (Thucyd.  i.  14).  Poly-  9  Ty  0v\c(fty  is  the  xoord  bag,  not  the 
crates  probably  had  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  bag  itself,  as  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iii.  p.  325) 
vessels,  some  few  of  which — certainly  explains  it.  (Cf.  Schweighasuser's  Lat. 
not  forty — were  triremes,  the  rest  chiefly  version,  and  Bohr  ad  loc.)  This  story 
penteconters.  is  told  somewhat  differently  by  Sextos 
7  Carpathus,  the  modern  Scarpanto,  Empiricus  (Adv.  Mathem.  ii.  24),  who 
half-way  between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  substitutes  "the  Cbians"  for  the  Sa- 
would  lie  directly  in  the  passage  from  mians,  and  makes  them  petitioners  for 
Samos  to  Egypt.  a  free  exportation  of  corn. 
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47.  Then  the  Lacedaemonians  made  ready  and  set  forth  to  the 
attack  of  Samos,  from  a  motive  of  gratitude,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Samians,  because  the  Samians  had  once  sent  ships  to  their 
aid  against  the  Messenians  ;10  but  as  the  Spartans  themselves 
say,  not  so  much  from  any  wish  to  assist  the  Samians  who 
begged  their  help,  as  from  a  desire  to  punish  the  people  who 
had  seized  the  bowl  which  they  sent  to  Croesus,1  and  the  corselet 
which  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  sent  as  a  present  to  them.  The 
Samians  made  prize  of  this  corselet  the  year  before  they  took 
the  bowl — it  was  of  linen,  and  had  a  vast  number  of  figures  of 
animals  inwoven  into  its  fabric,  and  was  likewise  embroidered 
with  gold  and  tree-wool.2  What  is  most  worthy  of  admiration 
in  it  is,  that  each  of  the  twists,  although  of  fine  texture,  contains 
within  it  three  hundred  and  sixty  threads,  all  of  them  clearly 
visible.  The  corselet  which  Amasis  gave  to  the  temple  of 
Minerva  in  Lindus  is  just  such  another.3 

48.  The  Corinthians  likewise  right  willingly  lent  a  helping 
hand  towards  the  expedition  against  Samos;  for  a  generation 
earlier,  about  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  wine-bowl,4  they  too 
had  suffered  insult  at  the  hands  of  the  Samians.  It  happened 
that  Periander,  son  of  Cypselus,  had  taken  three  hundred  boys, 
children  of  the  chief  nobles  among  the  Corcyraeans,  and  sent 
them  to  Alyattes  for  eunuchs ;  the  men  who  had  them  in  charge 

10  Probably  in  the  second  Messenian  lessen  these  difficulties.  First,  Hero- 
war,  which  took  place  after  Ameinocles  dotua  must  be  regarded  as  speaking 
bad  made  triremes  for  the  Samians;  loosely.  He  cannot  mean  that  the  res- 
lasting  from  b.c.  685  to  B.C.  668,  accord-  cue  of  the  boys  and  the  capture  of  the 
ing  to  Pausanias  (iv.  15-23).  bowl  exactly  synchronised,  for  the  boys 

1  Tide  supra,  i.  70.  were  sent  to  Alyattes,  the  bowl  to  Croesus 

*  This  is  the  name  by  which  Hero-  near  the  close  of  his  reign,  14  years 
dotua  designates  "cotton,"  as  is  plain  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Thus 
from  ch.  106  of  this  Book,  and  from  these  two  events  were  at  least  14  years 
Book  vli.  ch.  65.  Concerning  the  cotton  apart.  The  same  looseness  of  expres- 
manufactures  of  Egypt,  vide  supra,  sion  may  extend  to  the  phrase  "  a  gene- 
Book  ii.  ch.  86,  note  *T  ration  earlier,"  which  may  mean  40  or 

*  Vide  supra,  ii.  182.  45  years  before.     Secondly,  the  chrono- 
4  This  passage  involves  chronological    logers  are  not  to  be  depended  on.    They 

difficulties    of  no   ordinary  character,  may  all  resolve  themselves   into    the 

As  the  expedition  of  the  Spartans  be-  single  not  very  trustworthy  authority  of 

longs  (at  the  earliest)  to  the  year  B.C.  Sosicrates;  and  there  are  many  reasons 

525,  the  rescue  of  the  300  boys,  being  a  (see  Larcher's  Notes  on  Herod,  iii.  48) 

generation    (30  years)    earlier,  should  for  thinking  that  Periander  lived  later 

bear  date  B.C.  555,  and  this  is  about  the  than  the  date  assigned  to  him.    I  should 

time  of  the  taking  of  the  wine-bowl,  be  inclined  to  place  the  single  authority 

But,  1.  Alyattes  had  been  many  years  of  Herodotus  above  that  of  all  the  pro- 

(12  probably,  5  at  any  rate)  dead  then;  fessed  chronologers;  and  on  the  strength 

and,  2.  Periander,  according  to  all  the  of  this  passage  and  another  (v.  94^,  I 

chronologers    (Sosicrates,    Diog.  Laer-  should  think  it  probable  that  Penan- 

tius,    Eusebius,    Syncellus,    &c.),   had  der's  reign  came  down  at  least  as  low  as 

been  dead  a  still  longer  time  (30  years).  B.C.  567. 
Two  considerations  will  in  some  degree 

VOL.  II.  2   B 
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touched  at  Samos  on  their  way  to  Sardis;  whereupon  the 
Samians,  having  found  out  what  was  to  become  of  the  boys 
when  they  reached  that  city,  first  prompted  them  to  take  sanc- 
tuary at  the  temple  of  Diana;  and  after  this,  when  the  Co- 
rinthians, as  they  were  forbidden  to  tear  the  suppliants  from  the 
holy  place,  sought  to  cut  off  from  them  all  supplies  of  food,5 
invented  a  festival  in  their  behoof,  which  they  celebrate  to  this 
day  with  the  self-same  rites.  Each  evening,  as  night  closed  in. 
during  the  whole  time  that  the  boys  continued  there,  choirs  of 
youths  and  virgins  were  placed  about  the  temple,  carrying  in 
their  hands  cakes  made  of  sesame  and  honey,  in  order  that  the 
Corcyrean  boys  might  snatch  the  cakes,  and  so  get  enough  to 
live  upon. 

49.  And  this  went  on  for  so  long,  that  at  last  the  Corinthians 
who  had  charge  of  the  boys  gave  them  up,  and  took  their 
departure,  upon  which  the  Samians  conveyed  them  back  to 
Corcyra.5*  If,  now,  after  the  death  of  Periander,  the  Corinthians 
and  Corcyreeans  had  been  good  friends,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  the  former  would  ever  have  taken  part  in  the  expedition 
against  Samos  for  such  a  reason  as  this ;  but  as,  in  fact,  the  two 
people  have  always,  ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  island, 
been  enemies  to  one  another,6  this  outrage  was  remembered,  and 
the  Corinthians  bore  the  Samians  a  grudge  for  it  Periander 
had  chosen  the  youths  from  among  the  first  families  in  Corcyra, 
and  sent  them  a  present  to  Alyattes,  to  revenge  a  wrong  which 
he  had  received.  For  it  was  the  Corcyrseans  who  began  the 
quarrel  and  injured  Periander  by  an  outrage  of  a  horrid  nature. 

50.  After  Periander  had  put  to  death  his  wife  Melissa,  it 
chanced  that  on  this  first  affliction  a  second  followed  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  His  wife  had  borne  him  two  sons,  and  one  of  them 
had  now  reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  other  of  eighteen 
years,  when  their  mother's  father,  Procles,  tyrant  of  Epidaurus,7 


6  Compare  the  similar  cases  of  Cylon  Corinthian  guard,  rescued  the  boys,  and 

and  his  adherents  (Thucyd.  i.  126),  and  took  them  back  to  Corcyra.     He  quotes 

of  Pausanias  (ib.  i.  134).    See  also  the  Antenor  and  Dionysius  the  Chalcidian 

Hercules  Furens  of  Euripides  (1.  52) :  as  his  authorities  (Plut.  ii.  p.  859  E^. 

„      „       ,  _„  „       .  t  ]  Pliny  also  gives  the  same  account  (H.  N. 

aintv,  voruiv,  i<rft}Tor **•  *?;•     mmum          .      . 

6  See    Thucyd.    l.  25,    where   some 

**  The  Pseudo-Plutarch  declares  this  reasons  for  the  enmity  are  given.    Cor- 

to  be  untrue.    According  to  him  the  cyra  never  treated  Corinth  with  the 

Samians  wished  to  preserve  the  boys,  respect  due  (according  to  Greek  ideas) 

but  could  not  have  succeeded  unless  the  from  a  colony  to  the  parent  state. 

Cnidians  had  come  to  their  assistance.  7  According  to  Heraclidea  Ponticus,* 

The  Cnidians,   he  says,  drove  off  the  pupil  of  Plato's  (ap.  Diog.  I*ert.  i.  M;, 
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asked  them  to  his  court.  They  went,  and  Procles  treated  them 
with  much  kindness,  as  was  natural,  considering  they  were  his 
own  daughter's  children.  At  length,  when  the  time  for  parting 
came,  Procles,  as  he  was  sending  them  on  their  way,  said, 
"Know  yon  now,  my  children,  who  it  was  that  caused  your 
mother's  death  ?  "  The  elder  son  took  no  account  of  this  speech, 
but  the  younger,  whose  name  was  Lycophron,7*  was  sorely 
troubled  at  it — so  much  so,  that  when  he  got  back  to  Corinth, 
looking  upon  his  father  as  his  mother's  murderer,  he  would 
neither  speak  to  him,  nor  answer  when  spoken  to,  nor  utter  a 
word  in  reply  to  all  his  questionings.  So  Periander  at  last, 
growing  furious  at  such  behaviour,  banished  him  from  his 
house. 

51.  The  younger  son  gone,  he  turned  to  the  elder  and  asked 
him,  "  what  it  was  that  their  grandfather  had  said  to  them  ?  " 
Then  he  related  in  how  kind  and  friendly  a  fashion  he  had 
received  them ;  but,  not  having  taken  any  notice  of  the  speech 
which  Procles  had  uttered  at  parting,  he  quite  forgot  to  mention 
it.  Periander  insisted  that  it  was  not  possible  this  should  be 
all — their  grandfather  must  have  given  them  some  hint  or 
other — and  he  went  on  pressing  him,  till  at  last  the  lad  remem- 
bered the  parting  speech  and  told  it  Periander,  after  he  had 
turned  the  whole  matter  over  in  his  thoughts,  and  felt  unwilling 
to  give  way  at  all,  sent  a  messenger  to  the  persons  who  had 
opened  their  houses  to  his  outcast  son,  and  forbade  them  to 
harbour  him.  Then  the  boy,  when  he  was  chased  from  one 
friend,  sought  refuge  with  another,  but  was  driven  from  shelter 
to  shelter  by  the  threats  of  his  father,  who  menaced  all  those 
that  took  him  in,  and  commanded  them  to  shut  their  doors 
against  him.  Still,  as  fast  as  he  was  forced  to  leave  one  house 
he  went  to  another,  and  was  received  by  the  inmates ;  for  his 
acquaintance,  although  in  no  small  alarm,  yet  gave  him  shelter, 
as  he  was  Periander's  son. 

52.  At  last  Periander  made  proclamation  that  whoever  har- 

the  name  of  Periander's  wife  was  Ly-  xxviii.  4). 

side*.    She  was  daughter  of  Procles  and  u  Nicolaiis   Damascenus    made   the 

Eriatheneia.       Pythnnetus,     however,  name  of  this  prince,  Nicolaiis,  in  other 

called  her  Melissa,   and    related   that  respects  following  the  story  of  Hero- 

Periander  fell  in  love  with  her  from  dotus.     Lycophron,  according  to  him, 

seeing  her  in  the  simple  Dorian  dress  dis-  was  a  different  son  of  Periander,  who 

pensing  wine  to  her  father's  labourers  was  put  to  death  in  consequence  of  his 

(Fr.  6).    Eristheneia  was  daughter  of  tyranny  over  the  Perioeci.    He  also  gave 

Aristocrates  II.,  king  of  Arcadia.    The  Periander  two  other  sons,  Evagoras  and 

tomb  of  Melissa  too  was  shown  at  Epi-  Gorgus  (Fr.  60).    This  last  is  clearly  the 

daurus  in  Pausanias's  time  (Pausan.  n.  Gordiaa  of  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  9,  p.  193). 

2  B  2 
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boured  his  son  or  even  spoke  to  him,8  should  forfeit  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  Apollo.  On  hearing  this  no  one  any  longer 
liked  to  take  him  in,  or  even  to  hold  converse  with  him,  and  he 
himself  did  not  think  it  right  to  seek  to  do  what  was  forbidden ; 
so,  abiding  by  his  resolve,  he  made  his  lodging  in  the  public 
porticos.  When  four  days  had  passed  in  this  way,  Periander, 
seeing  how  wretched  his  son  was,  that  he  neither  washed  nor 
took  any  food,  felt  moved  with  compassion  towards  him ;  where- 
fore, foregoing  his  anger,  he  approached  him,  and  said,  "  Which 
is  better,  oh !  my  son,  to  fare  as  now  thou  farest,  or  to  receive  my 
crown  and  all  the  good  things  that  I  possess,  on  the  one  condition 
of  submitting  thyself  to  thy  father  ?  See,  now,  though  my  own 
child,  and  lord  of  this  wealthy  Corinth,  thou  hast  brought  thy- 
self to  a  beggar's  life,  because  thou  must  resist  and  treat  with 
anger  him  whom  it  least  behoves  thee  to  oppose.  If  there 
has  been  a  calamity,  and  thou  bearest  me  ill  will  on  that 
account,  bethink  thee  that  I  too  feel  it,  and  am  the  greatest 
sufferer,  in  as  much  as  it  was  by  me  that  the  deed  was  done. 
For  thyself,  now  that  thou  knowest  how  much  better  a  thing  it 
is  to  be  envied  than  pitied,  and  how  dangerous  it  is  to  indulge 
anger  against  parents  and  superiors,  come  back  with  me  to  thy 
home."  With  such  words  as  these  did  Periander  chide  his  son ; 
but  the  son  made  no  reply,  except  to  remind  his  father  that  he 
was  indebted  to  the  god  in  the  penalty  for  coming  and  holding 
converse  with  him.  Then  Periander  knew  that  there  was  no 
cure  for  the  youth's  malady,  nor  means  of  overcoming  it ;  so  he 
prepared  a  ship  and  sent  him  away  out  of  his  sight  to  Corcyra, 
which  island  at  that  time  belonged  to  him.  As  for  Procles, 
Periander,  regarding  him  as  the  true  author  of  all  his  present 
troubles,  went  to  war  with  him  as  soon  as  his  son  was  gone,  and 
not  only  made  himself  master  of  his  kingdom  Epidaurus,  but  also 
took  Procles  himself,  and  carried  him  into  captivity. 

53.  As  time  went  on,  and  Periander  came  to  be  old,  he  found 
himself  no  longer  equal  to  the  oversight  and  management  of 
affairs.  Seeing,  therefore,  in  his  eldest  son  no  manner  of  ability, 
but  knowing  him  to  be  dull  and  blockish,  he  sent  to  Corcyra  and 

•  Compare  the   proclamation  which  There  is  a  close  resemblance  in  the 

Sophocles  puts  in  the  mouth  of  CEdipua  thought,  but  no  such  similarity  of  ex- 

(Tyrann.  236):  pression  as  to  indicate  plagiarism  on 

rbv  av6p'  avaM  tovtw,  font  fori,  yip  either  side.     See,  however,  the  aqgu- 

T^<rB,'  ty  iy*  Kpa-nj  r*  col  $p6wu%  v^lu,  ments  of  Dr.  Donaldson  (Transactions 

**££4»"*triil1'  **  *■  *r>o**»,tlv  of  London  Philolog.  Soc.  i.  p.  164). 

fLJT  iv  (ki>v  tv^axax,  jc.  t.  A.— 
Mfcir  d*  at'  oticttr  ndvrat,  k.  r.  A. 
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recalled  Lycophron  to  take  the  kingdom.  Lycophron,  howeyer, 
did  not  even  deign  to  ask  the  bearer  of  this  message  a  question. 
But  Periander's  heart  was  set  upon  the  youth,  so  he  sent  again 
to  him,  this  time  by  his  own  daughter,  the  sister  of  Lycophron, 
who  would,  he  thought,  have  more  power  to  persuade  him  than 
any  other  person.  Then  she,  when  she  reached  Corcyra,  spoke 
thus  with  her  brother : — "  Dost  thou  wish  the  kingdom,  brother, 
to  pass  into  strange  hands,  and  our  father's  wealth  to  be  made  a 
prey,  rather  than  thyself  return  to  enjoy  it  ?  Come  back  home 
with  me,  and  cease  to  punish  thyself.  It  is  scant  gain,  this 
obstinacy.  Why  seek  to  cure  evil  by  evil  ?  Mercy,  remember, 
is  by  many  set  above  justice.  Many,  also,  while  pushing  their 
mother's  claims  have  forfeited  their  father's  fortune.  Power  is 
a  slippery  thing — it  has  many  suitors ;  and  he  is  old  and  stricken 
in  years — let  not  thy  own  inheritance  go  to  another."  Thus 
did  the  sister,  who  had  been  tutored  by  Periander  what  to  say, 
urge  all  the  arguments  most  likely  to  have  weight  with  her 
brother.  He  however  made  answer,  "  That  so  long  as  he  knew 
his  Mher  to  be  still  alive,  he  would  never  go  back  to  Corinth." 
When  the  sister  brought  Periander  this  reply,  he  sent  to  his  son 
a  third  time  by  a  herald,  and  said  he  would  come  himself  to 
Corcyra,  and  let  his  son  take  his  place  at  Corinth  as  heir  to  his 
kingdom.  To  these  terms  Lycophron  agreed ;  and  Periander  was 
making  ready  to  pass  into  Corcyra  and  his  son  to  return  to  Corinth, 
when  the  Corcyreeans,  being  informed  of  what  was  taking  place, 
to  keep  Periander  away,  put  the  young  man  to  death.9  For  this 
reason  it  was  that  Periander  took  vengeance  on  the  Corcyreeans. 
54.  The  Lacedaemonians  arrived  before  Samos  with  a  mighty 
armament,  and  forthwith  laid  siege  to  the  place.  In  one  of  the 
assaults  upon  the  walls,  they  forced  their  way  to  the  top  of  the 
tower  which  stands  by  the  sea  on  the  side  where  the  suburb  is, 
but  Polycrates  came  in  person  to  the  rescue  with  a  strong  force, 
and  beat  them  back.  Meanwhile  at  the  upper  tower,  which 
stood  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,1  the  besieged,  both  mercenaries 
and  Samians,  made  a  sally ;  but  after  they  had  withstood  the 


*  The  Scholiast  on  Thucyd.  i.  13,  states 
that  the  naval  battle  there  spoken  of  as 
the  earliest  upon  record,  took  place 
in  a  war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra 
vising  out  of  this  murder.  And  Bou- 
hier  (Dissert,  xv.  p.  167),  to  make  this 

roaaible,  proposes  to  read  i^Kovra  *a2 
KaTor  for  i^Kovra  xal  Zuuc6aia  in 
the  passage  of  Thuoydides.    But  there 


seem  to  be  no  sufficient  grounds  for 
this  alteration.  Cf.  Bohr  ad  loc.,  and 
Larcher's  Notes,  vol.  iii.  p.  307. 

1  The  town  of  Samos  was  situated 
mainly  to  the  south  of  a  long  hog-backed 
hill  called  Ampelus.  (Strab.  z.  p. 
713.)  The  fortificatioDB  extended  to 
the  top  of  this  hill,  which  is  more  than 
700  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  were 
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all  alone,  and  their  retreat  cut  off,  were  slain  within  the  walls 
of  the  place.  I  myself  once  fell  in  with  the  grandson  of  this 
Archias,  a  man  named  Archias  like  his  grandsire,  and  the  son  of 
Samius,  whom  I  met  at  Pitana,3  to  which  canton  he  belonged. 
He  respected  the  Samians  beyond  all  other  foreigners,  and  he 
told  me  that  his  father  was  called  Samius,  because  his  grand- 
father Archias  died  in  Samos  so  gloriously,  and  that  the  reason 
why  he  respected  the  Samians  so  greatly  was,  that  his  grandsire 
tos  buried  with  public  honours  by  the  Samian  people. 

56.  JThe  Lacedaemonians  besieged  Samos  during  forty  days, 
but  not  making  any  progress  before  the  place,  they  raised  the 
siege  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  returned  home  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnese.  There  is  a  silly  tale  told,  that  Polycrates  struck  a 
quantity  of  the  coin  of  his  country  in  lead,  and,  coating  it  with 
gold,  gave  it  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  on  receiving  it  took 
their  departure.3 

This  was  the  first  expedition  into  Asia  of  the  Lacedaemonian. 
Dorians* 


then  carried  along  its  northern  edge,  obtain  an  aoquittal  by  bribing  hia  judges 

(See  the  Plan  opposite.)    The  wall  had  (i.  131);  and  that  all  the  commanders 

towers  throughout    its  whole    extent,  on  the  Spartan  side  took  bribes  from 

The  tower  intended  by  Herodotus  is  TissapherneB,   except    Hermocratea    of 

probably  one  of  those  at  the  western  Syracuse  (viii.  45).    Other  writers  add 

extremity  of  Ampelus.  similar  traits — as  Plutarch  (Lysand.  c. 

*  Pitana,  which  is  placed  by  Pausa-  16),   who  tells  us  that  Gylippus  was 

nias  (in.  xvi.  6)  on  a  par  with  Mesoa,  accused  of  embezzlement,  and  Aristotle 

Cynosure,  and  Limnse,  all  portions*  of  (Polit.  n.  vi.),  who  mentions  that  certain 

Sparta,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  Ephors  in  his  own  time,  in  return  for  a 

villages  which,  according  to  Thucydides  bribe,  were  willing  to  have  ruined  the 

(i.  10),  made  up  the  town.    Its  exact  city.     Finally,  it  seems  to  have  been 

position  can  perhaps  scarcely  be  deter-  generally   recognised    through    Greece 

mined.      See,    however,    Col.    Leake's  that    avarice    and  corruptibility   were 

Morea,    vol.  i.    p.    176.      That    Heyse  among  the  chief  failings  of  the  Spartan 

(Qufflst.  Herodot.  i.  p.  89)  should  sup-  character.     (See  Plat.  Ale.  i.  p.  122; 

pose  the  iEolie  Pitana  (supra,  i.  149)  to  Aristoph.  Pax.  600-625 ;   Aristot.  Pol. 

be  here  intended,  is  most  extraordinary,  n.  vij 

8  This  tale  may  have  been  false,  yet        4  These  words  are  emphatic.    They 

it  is  not  without  its  value.    It  shows  the  mark  the  place  which  this  expedition 

general  opinion  of  the  corruptibility  of  occupies  in  the  mind  of  Herodotus.    It 

the  Spartans.    The  peculiar  attractions  is  an  aggression  of  the  Greeks  upon 

possessed    by   the    vetitum   nefas    may  Asia,  and  therefore  a  passage  in  the 

account  for  the  greater  opennesB  of  the  history  of  the  great  quarrel  between 

Spartans    to    bribery  than    the    other  Persia  and  Greece,  for  all  Asia  is  the 

Greeks.    Traces  of  this  national  charac-  King's  (i.  4).    Indeed,  it  is  probable 

teristic  appear  in  other  parts  of  Hero-  that    Polycrates,   though    really  inde- 

dotus'a  History;  for  instance,  in   the  pendent,  was  in  nominal  subjection  to 

story  of  Meeandriua  (iii.  148),  in  that  of  Persia.     This  is  implied  both  in  the 

Cleomenes  (v.  51),  and  in  that  of  Leoty-  .  statement  (i.  169),  that  "  the  Ionian*  of 

chidas  (vi.  72).  It  becomes  more  marked  the  islands  gave  themselves  up  to  Cyrus, 

in  Thucydides,  where  we  find  that  Plis-  and  in  the  request  of  Polycrates  (iii.  44) 

toanax  was  banished  for  receiving  bribes  that  Cambyses  "  would  not  omit  to  ask 

from  Pericles  (v.  16);   that  Pausanias  aid  from  Samos."    Cambyses  was  only 

made  sure  that  he  would  be  able  to  collecting  troops  from  his  subjects. 
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57.  The  Samians  who  had  fought  against  Polycrates,  when 
they  knew  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  about  to  forsake  them, 
left  Samoa  themselves,  and  sailed  to  Siphnos.6  They  happened 
to  be  in  want  of  money ;  and  the  Siphnians  at  that  time  were  at 
the  height  of  their  greatness,  no  islanders  having  so  much  wealth 
as  they.  There  were  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  their  country, 
and  of  so  rich  a  yield,  that  from  a  tithe  of  the  ores  the  Siphnians 
furnished  out  a  treasury  at  Delphi  which  was  on  a  par  with  the 
grandest  there.6  What  the  mines  yielded  was  divided  year  by 
year  among  the  citizens.  At  the  time  when  they  formed  the 
treasury,  the  Siphnians  consulted  the  oracle,  and  asked  whether 
their  good  things  would  remain  to  them  many  years.  The 
Pythoness  made  answer  as  follows : — 

"  When  the  Prytanies'  seat  shines^white  7  in  the  island  of  Siphnos, 
White -browed  all  the  forum— need  then  of  a  true  seer's  wisdom — 
Danger  will  threat  from  a  wooden  host,  and  a  herald  in  scarlet." 

Now  about  this  time  the  forum  of  the  Siphnians  and  their  town- 
hall  or  prytaneum  had  been  adorned  with  Parian  marble.8 

58.  The  Siphnians,  however,  were  unable  to  understand  the 
oracle,  either  at  the  time  when  it  was  given,  or  afterwards  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Samians.  For  these  last  no  sooner  came  to 
anchor  off  the  island  than  they  sent  one  of  their  vessels,  with  an 

*.  Siphnos  (the  modern  Sifanto)  is  one  7  The  mention  of  whiteness  here,  and 
of  the  western  Cyclades.    It  ib  Bituated  the  expression  "then"  show  that  the 
in  the  37th  parallel  of  latitude,  a  little  attack  was  to  he  made  before  the  Siph- 
south  of  the  direct  course  from  Samoa  niahs  had  had  time  to  colour  their  build- 
to  Hermione.    Lead  was  still  abundant  ings.    In  Herodotus  *s  time  they  were 
in  the  island  in  the  time  of  Tournefort  evidently  painted,  but  "then  "  they  had 
(Voyage  du  Levant,  torn.  i.  p.  174),  but  merely  the  natural  hue  of  the  white 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  had  failed  marble.    The  Greek  custom  of  painting 
before  the  time  of  Pausanias  (x.  xi.  §  2).  their  monuments  was  common  from  the 
Ross  found  traces  of  copper  and  iron  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  and  traces  of 
about  the  galleries  leading  to  the  old  colour  are  found  on  the  Parthenon  and 
mines  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood  other  buildings.      At  first   they  were 
of  the  chapel  of  St.  Sostis  (Inselreise,  covered  with  painted  stucco;  and  when 
vol.  i.  p.  141).     He  also  noticed  a  hard  marble  took  its  place  it  received  the 
lead-like  metal  —  "  ein  schweres  blei-  same  coloured  ornaments,  for  which  it 
ahnliches  metall"   (ib.  140).    Bochart  was  as  well  suited  as  its  less  durable 
derives  the  name    Siphnos    from    the  predecessor. — [O.  W.] 
Hebrew  |DV,  "  recondere,  thesaurizare  "  *  This  is  the  first  known  instance  of 
(Phaleg.  i/xiv.  p.  413).     He  considers  ^e  ™*  of  Parian  marble  in  ornamental 
that  the  first  settlers  were  Phoenicians.  building.    It  was  later,  though  perhaps 
•  Pausanias,  in  the  second  century  no*  by  many  years,  that  the  Alcmseo- 
A.c,  saw  this  treasury  (1.  s.  c).    He  ?id®»  paying  undertaken  the  contract 
relates  that  the  mines  were  submerged  *or  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
because  the    Siphnians,  from    avarice,  faced  tne  whole  with  Parian  marble  in- 
ceased  to  pay  the  tithe  of  the  ores  to '  Bteax*  of  oommon  stone  (vide  infra,  v. 
Delphi.    The  same  account  is  given  by  62)-    T*16  vicinity  of  Paros  to  Siphnos 
Suidas  (v.  S^ioi).     Ross  thinks  the  (al>out  20  miles)  may  account  for  its 
fact  of  the  submersion  highly  probable  «wlior  use  there  than  elsewhere, 
(vol.  i.  p.  141). 
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ambassage  on  board,  to  the  city.  All  ships  in  these  early  times 
were  painted  with  vermilion  ;9  and  this  was  what  the  Pythoness 
had  meant  when  she  tolfL  them  to  beware  of  danger  "  from  a 
wooden  host,  and  a  herald  in  scarlet."  So  the  ambassadors 
came  ashore  and  besought  the  Siphnians  to  lend  them  ten  talents ; 
but  the  Siphnians  refused,  whereupon  the  Samians  began  to 
plunder  their  lands.  Tidings  of  this  reached  the  Siphnians,  who 
straightway  sallied  forth  to  save  their  crops ;  then  a  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  the  Siphnians  suffered  defeat,  and  many  of 
their  number  were  cut  off  from  the  city  by  the  Samians,  after 
which  these  latter  forced  the  Siphnians  to  give  them  a  hundred 
talents. 

59.  With  this  money  they  bought  of  the  Hermionians  the 
island  of  Hydrea,1  off  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  this  they 
gave  in  trust  to  the  Troezenians,2  to  keep  for  them,  while  they 
themselves  went  on  to  Crete,  and  founded  the  city  of  Cydonia. 
They  had  not  meant,  when  they  set  sail,  to  settle  there,  but  only 
to  drive  out  the  Zacynthians  from  the  island.  However  they 
rested  at  Cydonia,3  where  they  flourished  greatly  for  five  years. 
It  was  they  who  built  the  various  temples  that  may  still  be  seen 
at  that  place,  and  among  them  the  fane  of  Dictyna.4  But  in 
the  sixth  year  they  were  attacked  by  the  Eginetans,  who  beat 

9  Tet  Homer  almost  invariably  speaks  again  at  Salamis,  where  Hermione  like- 

of  "  black  ships  "  (vrjes  ptkcurcu).    Per-  wise    appears    (ib.    43).      Both    occur 

haps,  however,  there  is  no  contradiction  among  the  allies  of  the  Corinthians  in 

here.     For  Homer's  ships  are  Qoiviko-  their  war  with  Corcyra,  B.C.  436  (Thucyd. 

xipyot  fOd.  xi.  1 24,  xxiii.  272)  or  /aiAto-  i.  27)  ;    and  both  seem,  although  not 

wdpjoi  (II.  ii.  637,  Od.  ix.  125),  "  crim-  expressly  named,  to  have  been  allies  of 

son-cheeked/'   or   "vermilion-cheeked."  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Hence 

It  would  seem  that  while  the  hull  of  the  ravaging  of  their  territory  by  Pe- 

the  vessel  was  in  the  main  black,  being  ricles  in  the  Becond  year  (ib.  ii.  56). 

probably  covered  with  pitch  or  some  Hermione    is    probably    the    modern 

similar  substance,  the  sides  above  the  "  Kastri."     (See  Col.  Leake's  Morea, 

water,  which  Homer  called  the  "cheeks"  vol.  ii.  p.  461.)    The  ruins  of  Troezen 

of  the  ship,  were  red.    Herodotus,  may  are    near    Dhamald,   opposite    Calauria 

not  mean  more  than  this.  (ibid.  p.  446). 

1  Hydrea  retains  its  name  almost  un-  8  Cydonia  lay  on  the  northern  coast 
changed  in  the  modern  "  Hydra,"  an  of  Crete,  towards  the  western  end  of 
island  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  the  island  (long.  24°  East).  The  modern 
only  two  or  three  broad,  off  the  coast  town  of  Kkania  is  near  the  site, 
of  the  Argolic  peninsula.  As  it  is  bare  ,  4  Dictyna,  or  Dictynna,  was  the  same 
and  produces  nothing,  it  could  only  be  as  Britomartis,  an  ancient  goddess  of 
of  value  to  a  nautical  people.  At  pre-  the  Cretans.  The  Greeks  usually  re- 
sent its  inhabitants,  the  Hydriots,  are  garded  her  as  identical  with  their  Ar- 
accounted  the  best  sailors  in  the  Levant,  temis  (Diana).    See  Callimach.     Hymn. 

3  Treason  and  Hermione,  though  con-  ad  Dian.   190;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  76;  Pau- 

tained  within  the    district   commonly  sanias,  ii.  xxx. ;  Solinus,  Polyhist.  xi. 

called  Argolis,  yet  appear  always  as  in-  p.  21,  &c.    Britomartis  is  said  to  have 

dependent    states.      Treason    is    men-  meant  "dulcia  virgo "  fSolin.  1.  s.  c). 

tioned  among  the  confederated  Greeks  No  satisfactory  account  nas  been  given 

at  Artemisium    (Herod,  viii.   1),  and  of  the  name  Dictynna. 
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them  in  a  sea-fight,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  Cretans,  reduced 
them  all  to  slavery.  The  beaks  of  their  ships,  which  carried  the 
figure  of  a  wild  boar,  they  sawed  off,  and  laid  them  up  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva  in  Egina.  The  Eginetans  took  part  against 
the  Samians  on  account  of  an  ancient  grudge,  since  the  Samians 
had  first,  when  Amphicrates  was  king  of  Samos,6  made  war  on 
them  and  done  great  harm  to  their  island,  suffering,  however, 
much  damage  also  themselves.  Such  was  the  reason  which 
moved  the  Eginetans  to  make  this  attack.6 

60.  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  affairs  of  the  Samians, 
because  three  of  the  greatest  works  in  all  Greece  were  made  by 
them.  One  is  a  tunnel,  under  a  hill  one  hundred  and  fifty 
fathoms  high,  carried  entirely  through  the  base  of  the  hill,  with 
a  mouth  at  either  end.7  The  length  of  the  cutting  is  seven  fur- 
longs— the  height  and  width  are  each  eight  feet  Along  the 
whole  course  there  is  a  second  cutting,  twenty  cubits  deep  and 
three  feet  broad,  whereby  water  is  brought,  through  pipes,  from 
an  abundant  source  into  the  city.  The  architect  of  this  tunnel 
was  Eupalinus,  son  of  Naustrophus,  a  Megarian.  Such  is  the 
first  of  their  great  works ;  the  second  is  a  mole  in  the  sea,  which 
goes  all  round  the  harbour,  near  twenty  fathoms  deep,  and  in 
length  above  two  furlongs.  The  third  is  a  temple ;  the  largest 
of  all  the  temples  known  to  us,8  whereof  Khcecus,9  son  of  Phileus, 


*  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  tian  temples  were  of  much  greater  site. 
the  reign  of  Amphicrates.  Panofka  Though  so  little  of  it  remains,  only  one 
(Sam.  Res,  p.  26)  supposes  that  it  could  column  now  standing,  the  plan  of  the 
scarcely  be  earlier  than  the  25th  Heneum  has  been  ascertained,  and 
Olympiad,  B.C.  670.  shows  a  length  of  346,  and  a  breadth  of 

*  If  we  may  believe  Strabo  (viii.  p.  189  feet.  (See  the  opposite  page.)  This 
545),  the  Eginetans  themselves  colonised  greatly  exceeds  all  the  other  temples  of 
Gydonia,  so  that  their  attack  would  Asia  Minor  whose  dimensions  are  known, 
seem  to  have  been  caused  by  commercial  except  that  of  EphesuB,  which  was  of 
jealousy.  later  date  (supra,  ii.  148,  note  9).    The 

7  One  of  the  mouths  of  this  tunnel,  Olympium  at  Athens,   and  the  Doric 

that  to  the  N.W.  of  the  present  harbour,  temples  at  Agrigentum    and   Selinua, 

had  been  already  discovered,  but  it  re-  are  longer  than  the  Samian  Heneum, 

mained  little  known  till  M.  Guerin  a  but  their  area  is  not  so  great.    (See 

short  time    ago    rediscovered    it,   and  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  Additional  Notes, 

cleared  out  the  sand  and  stones  to  the  pp.  346-352.)    The  architecture  of  the 

distance  of  about  540  paces.    M.  Guerin  Heneum  is  Ionic, 

also  commenced  some   excavations  in  •  According  to  Pausanias  (vin.  xrr. 

search  of  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  §  5),  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxv.  xii. 

but  was  stopped  by  the  proprietor  of  §  43),  this  Rhoecua  was  joint-inventor 

the  land.   Excavations  of  Greek  remains  with  Theodore  the  Samian  of  the  art  of 

are  difficult,  whether  belonging  to  Turks  casting  statues  in  bronze.   He  also  built, 

or  Greeks,  and  at  Delphi  every  opposi-  in    conjunction    with    Theodore  and 

tion  was  made  even  to  my  copying  the  Smilis,  the  great  labyrinth  at  Lemnos 

inscriptions  there. — [G.  W.]  (Plin.   H.  N.  xxxvi  13,  and  compare 

*  Herodotus   means  no   doubt  "  the  xxxiv.  8). 
largest  Greek  temple/'  since  the  Egyp- 
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a  Samian,  was  first  architect.     Because  of  these  works  I  have 
dwelt  the  longer  on  the  affairs  of  Samos.10 

61.  While  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  after  losing  his  senses, 
still  lingered  in  Egypt,  two  Magi,1  brothers,  revolted  against 
him.     One  of  them  had  been  left  in  Persia  by  Cambyses  as 


10  It  in  probable  that  these  are  the 
tpya  Uo\vKpdrtia  of  Aristotle  (Polit. 
v.  ix.)  ;  for  even  if  Rhoecus  be  rightly 
assigned  to  the  8th  century  B.C.,  which 
is  uncertain,  -yet  the  temple,  which  he 
planned  and  commenced,  may  not  have 
been  completed  till  the  time  of  Poly- 
crates.  Aristotle  looks  upon  these 
works  as  marks  of  the  grinding  tyranny 
under  which  the  Samians  groaned  at 
this  period,  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  they  were  really  of  an  oppres- 
sive character.  The  policy  of  Poly- 
crates,  like  that  of  Pisistratus,  seems  to 
have  been  to  conciliate  the  masses. 
Duris  related  that  when  any  of  his 
common  soldiers  fell  in  battle,  he  as- 
signed the  care  of  their  bereaved  mothers 
to  some  of  the  richer  citizens,  telling 


them  to  regard  them  as  their  own 
mothers  (Fr.  49).  And  his  works  were 
doubtless  in  great  part  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  poorer  classes.  (Compare 
the  oases  of  Pisistratus,  Pericles,  Appius 
Claudius  Csecus,  and  both  Napoleons.) 

1  The  Behistun  Inscription  mentions 
but  a  single  Magus,  and  Ctesias  (Persic. 
Exc.  §  10)  knows  of  only  one.  Still  it 
would  be  rash  here  to  reject  the  story 
of  Herodotus,  which  is  quite  compatible 
with  the  brief  narrative  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. Dionysius  of  Miletus  appears  to 
have  mentioned  both  brothers ;  at  least 
we  are  told  by  a  Scholiast  that  he  called 
Patizeithes  by  the  name  of  Panzuthes. 
He  was  an  older  writer  than  Herodotus. 
See  the  Introductory  Easay,  ch.  ii.  p.  39. 
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comptroller  of  his  household;  and  it  was  he  who  began  the 
revolt  Aware  that  Smerdis  was  dead,  and  that  his  death  was 
hid,  and  known  to  few  of  the  Persians,  while  most  believed  that 
he  was  still  alive,  he  laid  his  plan,  and  made  a  bold  stroke  for 
'  the  crown.  He  had  a  brother — the  same  of  whom  I  spoke 
before  as  his  partner  in  the  revolt — who  happened  greatly  to 
resemble  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,2  whom  Cambyses  his  brother 
had  put  to  death.  And  not  only  was  this  brother  of  his  like 
Smerdis  in  person,  but  he  also  bore  the  selfsame  name,  to  wit 
Smerdis.3  Patizeithes,  the  other  Magus,  having  persuaded  him 
that  he  would  carry  the  whole  business  through,  took  him  and 
made  him  sit  upon  the  royal  throne.4  Having  so  done,  he  sent 
heralds  through  all  the  land,  to  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  to  make 
proclamation  to  the  troops  that  henceforth  they  were  to  obey 
Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  not  Cambyses. 

62.  The  other  heralds  therefore  made  proclamation  as  they 
were  ordered,  and  likewise  the  herald  whose  place  it  was  to  pro- 
ceed into  Egypt.    He,  when  he  reached  Agbatana  in  Syria,5 


2  So  Ctesias  (1.  s.  c);  and  the  persona-  santium  (ad  voc.)  quotes  Demetrius  as 

tion,  which  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  mentioning  that  there  were  two  Agba- 

the  Inscriptions,  would  imply  a  certain  tanas,  a  Median,  and  a   Syrian ;  and 

amount  of  likeness.      But  the  subse-  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  19)  says  that  the 

quent  concealment    (ch.   68),   if  true,  town  Carmel  was  anciently  called  Ecba- 

would  show  that  the  likeness  was  not  tana.    But  no  writer  except  Herodotus 

very  close.  knows  of  an  actually  existing  Agbatana 

*  Here  Herodotus  was,  most  cer-  in  Syria.  There  was  indeed  a  town  in 
tainly,  mistaken.  The  pretender's  name  Syria  called  by  the  Greeks  Batanna 
was  Gomates  (Gaumata  ;  see  Behist.  (Joseph.  Ant.  n.  ix.),  or  Betana  (Judith 
Inscript.  col.  i.  par.  11,  §  2,  et  seqq.),  a  i.  9),  the  Basan  of  the  Jews,  which  gave 
trace  of  which  (the  only  trace  in  all  name  to  the  whole  district  east  and 
antiquity)  may  be  found  in  the  Cometes  south-east  of  Galilee.  This  i8  the  Bo- 
of  Trogus  Pompeius  (ap.  Justin.  I.  ix.).  raviat  of  Steph.  $yz.  It  was  the  ancient 
This  author,  however,  assigns  the  name  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Og  (Num. 
to  the  wrong  brother.  The  Sphenda-  xxi.  33).  Hyde  (Helig.  Vet.  Pers.  App. 
dates  of  Ctesias  is  not  a  name  but  a  p.  416)  regards  the  notion  of  a  Syrian 
Zend  title,  Spifttaddta,  "  given  to  the  Ecbatana  as  arising  out  of  this  name. 
Holy  One."  (See  Col.  Rawlinson's  Me-  He  supposes  the  prefix  Eo  or  Ag-  to 
moir  on  the  Beh.  Ins.  vol.  ii.  p.  136 ;  and  represent  the  Arabian  aiticle  £1  or  Al. 
compare  Mithradates, "  given  to  Mithra.")  Ecbatana  and  Agbatana  are,  he  says, 

4  That  the  seizure  of  the  supreme  corruptions  of  El-Batana  and  Al-Batana. 

power  by  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  met  with  Mr.  Blakesley's  identification  of  the 

no  opposition  at  the  time,  is  confirmed  Syrian  Agbatana  with  Hamath  or  Hainan 

by  the  Behistun  Inscription,  which  tells  — based  on  the  statement  of  Stephen 

us  that  Gomates  no  sooner  came  for-  that  it  was  called  Epiphania,  which  was 

ward  and  declared  himself  to  be  Smerdis  a  name  of  Hamath — is  very  uncertain. 

(Bardius),   son   of  Cyrus,  than   "  the  Many   towns   may   have    been    called 

whole  state    became    rebellious — from  Epiphania. 

Cambyses  it  went  over  to  that  Bardius,  The  name  Batansea  still  remains  in 

both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  the  modern  appellation  of  the  district, 

provinces"  (col.  i.  par.  11,  §§6,  7  ;  cf.  which  is  El-Bataniyeh.  Here  Mr.  Graham 

also  the  12th  and  13th  paragraphs).  has  recently  discovered  a  vast  number 

*  The  existence  of  a  Syrian  Agbatana  of  ancient  cities,  the  houses  in  which  are 
is  very  questionable.    Stephen  of  By-  almost  perfect. 
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finding  Cambyses  and  his  army  there,  went  straight  into  the 
middle  of  the  host,  and  standing  forth  before  them  all,  made 
the  proclamation  which  Fatizeithes  the  Magus  had  commanded. 
Cambyses  no  sooner  heard  him,  than  believing  that  what  the 
herald  said  was  true,  and  imagining  that  he  had  been  betrayed 
by  Prexaspes  (who,  he  supposed,  had  not  put  Smerdis  to  death 
when  sent. into  Persia  for  that  purpose),  he  turned  his  eyes  full 
upon  Prexaspes,  and  said,  "Is  this  the  way,  Prexaspes,  that 
thou  didst  my  errand  ?  "  "  Oh !  my  liege,"  answered  the  other, 
"  there  is  no  truth  in  the  tidings  that  Smerdis  thy  brother  has 
revolted  against  thee,  nor  hast  thou  to  fear  in  time  to  come  any 
quarrel,  great  or  small,  with  that  man.  With  my  own  hands 
I  wrought  thy  will  on  him,  and  with  my  own  hands  I  buried 
him.  If  of  a  truth  the  dead  can  leave  their  graves,  expect 
Astyages  the  Mede  to  rise  and  fight  against  thee ;  but  if  the 
course  of  nature  be  the  same  as  formerly,  then  be  sure  no  ill 
will  ever  come  upon  thee  from  this  quarter.  Now  therefore  my 
counsel  is,  that  we  send  in  pursuit  of  the  herald,  and  strictly 
question  him  who  it  was  that  charged  him  to  bid  us  obey  king 
Smerdis." 

63.  When  Prexaspes  had  so  spoken,  and  Cambyses  had  ap- 
proved his  words,  the  herald  was  forthwith  pursued,  and  brought 
back  to  the  king.  Then  Prexaspes  said  to  him,  "  Sirrah,  thou 
bear'st  us  a  message,  sayst  thou,  from  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus. 
Now  answer  truly,  and  go  thy  way  scathless.  Did  Smerdis  have 
thee  to  his  presence  and  give  thee  thy  orders,  or  hadst  thou 
them  from  one  of* his  officers?"  The  herald  answered,  "Truly 
I  have  not  set  eyes  on  Smerdis  son  of  Cyrus,  since  the  day  when 
king  Cambyses  led  the  Persians  into  Egypt  The  man  who 
gave  me  my  orders  was  the  Magus  that  Cambyses  left  in  charge 
of  the  household ;  but  he  said  that  Smerdis  son  of  Cyrus  sent 
you  the  message."  In  all  this  the  herald  spoke  nothing  but  the 
strict  truth.  Then  Cambyses  said  thus  to  Prexaspes  : — "  Thou 
art  free  from  all  blame,  Prexaspes,  since,  as  a  right  good  man, 
thou  hast  not  failed  to  do  the  thing  which  I  commanded.  But 
tell  me  now,  which  of  the  Persians  can  have  taken  the  name  of 
Smerdis,  and  revolted  from  me?"  "I  think,  my  liege,"  he 
answered,  "  that  I  apprehend  the  whole  business  The  men  who 
have  risen  in  revolt  against  thee  are  the  two  Magi,  Patizeithes, 
who  was  left  comptroller  of  thy  household,  and  his  brother,  who 
is  named  Smerdis." 

64.  Cambyses  no  sooner  heard  the  name  of  Smerdis  than  he 
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was  struck  with  the  truth  of  Prexaspes'  words,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  his  own  dream — the  dream,  I  mean,  which  he  had  in  former 
days,  when  one  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep  and  told  him  that 
Smerdis  sate  upon  the  royal  throne,  and  with  his  head  touched 
the  heavens.6  So  when  he  saw  that  he  had  needlessly  slain  his 
brother  Smerdis,  he  wept  and  bewailed  his  loss :  after  which, 
smarting  with  vexation  as  he  thought  of  all  his  ill  luck,  he 
sprang  hastily  upon  his  steed,  meaning  to  march  his  army  with 
all  haste  to  Susa  against  the  Magus.  As  he  made  his  spring, 
the  button  of  his  sword-sheath  fell  off,  and  the  bared  point 
entered  his  thigh,  wounding  him  exactly  where  he  had  himself 
once  wounded  the  Egyptian  god  Apis.7  Then  Cambyses,  feeling 
that  he  had  got  his  death-wound,  ^inquired  the  name  of  the  place 
where  he  was,  and  was  answered  '  Agbatana.'  Now  before  this 
it  had  been  told  him  by  the  oracle  at  Buto  that  he  should  end 
his  days  at  Agbatana.  He,  however,  had  understood  the  Median 
Agbatana,  where  all  his  treasures  were,  and  had  thought  that  he 
should  die  there  in  a  good  old  age ;  but  the  oracle  meant  Agba- 
tana in  Syria.8  So  when  Cambyses  heard  the  name  of  the  place, 
the  double  shock  that  he  had  received,  from  the  revolt  of  the 
Magug  and  from  his  wound,  brought  him  back  to  his  senses. 
And  he  understood  now  the  true  meaning  of  the  oracle,  and 
said,  "  Here  then  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  is  doomed  to  die." 

65.  At  this  time  he  said  no  more ;  but  twenty  days  afterwards 
he  called  to  his  presence  all  the  chief  Persians  who  were  with 
the  army,  and  addressed  them  as  follows : — "  Persians,  needs 
must  I  tell  you  now  what  hitherto  I  have  striven  with  the 
greatest  care  to  keep  concealed.  When  I  was  in  Egypt  I  saw 
#in  my  sleep  a  vision,  which  would  that  I  had  never  beheld  I  I 
thought  a  messenger  came  to  me  from  my  home,  and  told  me  that 
Smerdis  sate  upon  the  royal  throne,  and  with  his  head  touched 
the  heavens.  Then  I  feared  to  be  cast  from  my  throne  by 
Smerdis  my  brother,  and  I  did  what  was  more  hasty  than  wise. 

*  Supra,  ch.  30.  a  suspicion  that  the  death  may  have 

7  The  details    here    are    suspicious,  been  a  suicide.    Cambyses,  it  is  said, 

since  they  evidently  come    from  the  after  the  whole  empire  had   revolted, 

Egyptian  priests,  who  wish  to  represent  "  unable  to  endure \  died  "  (ucamarshiyvah 

the  death  of  Cambyses  as  a  judgment  amariyata,  col.  L  par.  11,  §  10). 

upon  him  for  his  impiety.    Ctesias  re-  *  Beloe   (vol.   li.  p.   227)   compares 

lated  that  Cambyses  wounded  himself  with  this  tale  the  tradition  of  our  own 

with  a  knife,  with  which  he  was  carving  Henry  IV. ,  who  had  been  warned  pro 

a  piece  of   wood  for  his   amusement  phetically  that  he  was  to  die  at  Jeru- 

(Excerpt.  Persic.  §  10).     Both  writers  salem,  and  who  died  in  the  Jerusalem 

represent  the  wound  as  accidental,  and  chamber  at  Westminster.     Shakspeare 

both  agree  as  to  its  situation.      The  notices  this  story  (2nd  Part  of  Henry  IV. 

words  of  the  Behistun  Inscription  cause  act  iv.  sc.  iv.). 


Chap.  64-66.     CAMBYSES'  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PERSIANS.  383 

Ah !  truly,  do  what  they  may,  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  turn 
aside  the  coming  fate.     I,  in  my  folly,  sent  Prexaspes  to  Susa 
to  put  my  brother  to  death.   So  this  great  woe  was  accomplished, 
and  I  then   lived  without  fear,  never  imagining  that,   after 
Smerdis  was  dead,  I  need  dread  revolt  from  any  other.     But 
herein  I  had  quite  mistaken  what  was  about  to  happen,  and  so 
I  slew  my  brother  without  any  need,9  and  nevertheless  have  lost 
my  crown.     For  it  was  Smerdis  the  Magus,  and  not  Smerdis 
my  brother,  of  whose  rebellion  God  forewarned  me  by  the  vision. 
The  deed  is  done,  however,  and  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  be  sure 
is  lost  to  you.    The  Magi  have  the  royal  power — Patizeithes, 
whom  I  left  at  Susa  to  overlook  my  household,  and  Smerdis  his 
brother.    There  was  one  who  would  have  been  bound  beyond 
all  others  to  avenge  the  wrongs  I  have  suffered  from  these 
Magians,  but  he,  alas  I  has  perished  by  a  horrid  fate,  deprived 
of  life  by  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him.     In  his  default, 
nothing  now  remains  for  me  but  to  tell  you,  0  Persians,  what  I 
would  wish  to  have  done  after  I  have  breathed  my  last.     There- 
fore, in  the  name  of  the  Gods  that  watch  over  our  royal  house, 
I  charge  you  all,  and  specially  such  of  you  as  are  Achtemenids, 
that  ye  do  not  tamely  allow  the  kingdom  to  go  back  #to  the 
Sledes.10    Recover  it  one  way  or  another,  by  force  or  fraud ;  by 
fraud,  if  it  is  by  fraud  that  they  have  seized  on  it ;  by  force,  if 
force  has  helped  them  in  their  enterprise.     Do  this,  and  then 
may  your  land  bring  you  forth  fruit  abundantly,  and  your  wives 
bear  children,  and  your  herds  increase,  and  freedom  be  your 
portion  for  ever:  but  do  it  not — make  no  brave  struggle  to 
regain  the  kingdom — and  then  my  curse  be  on  you,  and  may 
the  opposite  of  all  these  things  happen  to  you — and  not  only  so, 
but  may  you,  one  and  all,  perish  at  the  last  by  such  a  fate  as 
mine ! "    Then  Cambyses,  when  he  left  speaking,  bewailed  his 
whole  misfortune  from  beginning  to  end. 

66.  Whereupon  the  Persians,  seeing  their  king  weep,  rent 


9  Here  for  once  Schweighseuser  has,  to  the  Medes.  The  Behistun  Inscrip- 
I  think,  mistaken  the  sense.  He  ren-  tion  proves  that  it  was  not  so.  Gomates 
dera  obZlv  tiov,  "  prater  jus  et  fas  ;"  the  Magian  arose  from  Pissiachada,  a 
but  surely  it  is  equivalent  to  the  fidrriv  town  which  it  is  almost  certain  was  in 
of  ch.  64.  What  vexes  Cambvses  is  not  Persia  proper.  His  cause  was  first 
that  he  killed  his  brother  unjustly,  but  adopted  in  Persia.  And  Darius  ex- 
that  he  did  it  without  any  need.  presses  his  surprise  that  "  neither  Per- 

10  Heeren  (Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  sian,  nor  Median,  nor  even  one  of  hia 


transfer  of  sovereignty  from  the  Persians    of  the  Psoudo-Smerdis.' 
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the  garments  that  they  had  on,  and  uttered  lamentable  cries ; ll 
after  which,  as  the  bone  presently  grew  carious,  and  the  limb 
gangrened,  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  died.  He  had  reigned  in 
all  seven  years  and  five  months,1  and  left  no  issue  behind 
him,  male  or  female.  The  Persians  who  had  heard  his  words, 
put  no  faith  in  anything  that  he  said  concerning  the  Magi 
having  the  royal  power ;  but  believed  that  he  spoke  out  of 
hatred  towards  Smerdis,  and  had  invented  the  tale  of  his  death 
to  cause  the  whole  Persian  race  to  rise  up  in  arms  against 
him.  Thus  they  were  convinced  that  it  was  Smerdis  the  son  of 
Cyrus  who  had  rebelled  and  now  sate  on  the  throne.  For 
Prexaspes  stoutly  denied  that  he  had  slain  Smerdis,  since  it  was 
not  safe  for  him,  after  Cambyses  was  dead,  to  allow  that  a  son 
of  Cyrus  had  met  with  death  at  his  hands. 

67.  Thus  then  Cambyses  died,  and  the  Magus  now  reigned  in 
security,  and  passed  himself  off  for  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus. 
And  so  went  by  the  seven  months  which  were  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  eighth  year  of  Cambyses.2  His  subjects,  while  his 
reign  lasted,  received  great  benefits  from  him,  insomuch  that, 
when  he  died,  all  the  dwellers  in  Asia  mourned  his  loss  ex- 
ceedingly, except  only  the  Persians.  For  no  sooner  did  he 
come  to  the  throne  than  forthwith  he  sent  round  to  every  nation 
under  his  rule,  and  granted  them  freedom  from  war-service  and 
from  taxes  for  the  space  of  three  years. 

68.  In  the  eighth  month,  however,  it  was  discovered  who  he 
was  in  the  mode  following.  There  was  a  man  called  Otanes, 
the  son  of  Pharnaspes,3  who  for  rank  and  wealth  was  equal  to 
the  greatest  of  the  Persians.4     This  Otanes  was  the  first  to 

11  Mr.  Blakesley  (not.  ad   loc.)  well  Can.  i.  xx.,  and  Euseb.  ap.  Sync.  p.  76, 

compares  the  picture  in  the  Persae  of  with  African  us  ap.  Syncell.  p.  75.) 

.JSscnylus,  lines  1017-1055.  '  Eusebiua  is  clearly  in  error  when 

1  Vide  infra,  ch.  67.  That  the  reigns  he  reckons  the  reign  of  the  Magi  as 
of  Cambyses  and  the  Pseu do- Smerdis  additional  to  the  eight  years  of  Cam- 
occupied  eight  years,  more  than  seven  of  byses  (Chron.  Can.  ii.  p.  335).  Hi* 
which  belonged  to  Cambyses,  is  certain  authority,  Manetho,  did  not  do  bo. 
from  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  which  8  Called  in  the  Behistun  Inscription 
gives  exactly  eight  years  between  the  Utdna,  son  of  Thukhra,  i.  e.  Otanes,  son 
death  of  Cyrus  and  the  accession  of  of  Socris  (col.  iv.  par.  18,  §  5). 
Darius.  The  reign  of  the  Pseudo-  4  Herodotus  probably  regarded  Otan* 
Smerdis  is  omitted  from  the  Canon,  as  brother  of  Cassandaul  (Bupra,  ch.  2\ 
because  no  reign  is  given  which  occu-  and  therefore  uncle  of  Cambysee  and 
pied  only  a  fraction  of  a  year.  Nineteen  Smerdis.  This  appears  to  have  been  a 
years  are  assigned  to  Cambyses  by  mistake,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
Clemens  Alex.  (Strom,  i.  p.  395)  and  18  that  Otanes  was  really  descended  from 
by  Ctesias  (Excerpt.  Persic.  §  12),  unless  Pharnaces,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  mar- 
this  is  a  wrong  reading  (|H  for  |-|).  riedAtossa,  Bister  of  Cambyses,  the  great- 
Manetho  probably  gave  the  true  time,,  grandfather  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  The 
eight  years.    (Compare  Euseb.  Chron.  genealogy  is  thus  given  by  Diodorua:— 
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therefore,  as  his  suspicions  were  aroused  he  adopted  the  follow- 
ing measures : — One  of  his  daughters,  who  was  called  Phmdima, 
had  been  married  to  Cambyses,  and  was  taken  to  wife,  together 
with  the  rest  of  Cambyses'  wives,  by  the  Magus.  To  this 
daughter  Otanes  sent  a  message,  and  inquired  of  her  "  who  it 
was  whose  bed  she  shared, — was  it  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  or 
was  it  some  other  man?"  Phaedima  in  reply  declared  she  did 
not  know — Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus  she  had  never  seen,  and 
so  she  could  not  tell  whose  bed  she  shared.  Upon  this  Otanes 
sent  a  second  time,  and  said,  "  If  thou  dost  not  know  Smerdis 
son  of  Cyrus  thyself,  ask  queen  Atossa  who  it  is  with  whom  ye 
both  live — she  cannot  fail  to  know  her  own  brother/'  To  this 
the  daughter  made  answer,  "  I  can  neither  get  speech  with 
Atossa,  nor  with  any  of  the  women  who  lodge  in  the  palace. 
For  no  sooner  did  this  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  obtain  the 
kingdom,  than  he  parted  us  from  one  another,  and  gave  us  all 
separate  chambers." 

69.  This  made  the  matter  seem  still  more  plain  to  Otanes. 
Nevertheless  he  sent  a  third  message  to  his  daughter  in  these 
words  following : — "  Daughter,  thou  art  of  noble  blood — thou 
wilt  not  shrink  from  a  risk  which  thy  lather  bids  thee  en- 
counter. If  this  fellow  be  not  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  but 
the  man  whom  I  think  him  to  be,  his  boldness  in  taking  thee  to 
be  his  wife,  and  lording  it  over  the  Persians,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  unpunished.  Now  therefore  do  as  I  command- 
when  next  he  passes  the  night  with  thee,  wait  till  thou  art  sure 
he  is  fast  asleep,  and  then  feel  for  his  ears.  If  thou  findest  him 
to  have  ears,  then  believe  him  to  be  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
but  if  he  has  none,  know  him  for  Smerdis  the  Magian."  Phae- 
dima returned  for  answer,  "  It  would  be  a  great  risk.  If  he  was 
without  ears,  and  caught  her  feeling  for  them,  she  well  knew 
he  would  make  away  with  her — nevertheless  she  would  venture." 
So  Otanes  got  his  daughter's  promise  that  she  would  do  as  he 
desired.  Now  Smerdis  the  Magian  had  had  his  ears  cut  off  in 
the  lifetime  of  Cyrus  son  of  Cambyses,  as  a  punishment  for  a 
crime  of  no  slight  heinousness.6     Phaedima  therefore,  Otanes' 


6  See,  below,  the  story  of  Zopyrus,  testimony  than  any  of  his  is  that  of  the 

which  implies  that  such  mutilation  was  Behistun  Inscription  (coL  ii.  par.  13,  §  4  >, 

an    ordinary    punishment    (infra,    ch.  which  shows  us  that  this  punishment 

154-158).    Brisson  (de  Regn.  Pen.  ii.  was  inflicted  by  Darius  on  the  grat 

pp.  334-335)  has  collected  a  number  of  Median  rebel   Phraortes.      It  is  pnic- 

instances,  extending  from  the  age  of  tised  at  the  present  day  both  in  Turkey 

Cyrus  to  that  of  Julian,  which  sum-  and  Persia, 
ciently  prove  this.    A  more  important 
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daughter,  bent  on  accomplishing  what  she  had  promised  her 
father,  when  her  turn  came,  and  she  was  taken  to  the  bed  of 
the  Magus  (in  Persia  a  man's  wives  sleep  with  him  in  their 
turns7),  waited  till  he  was  sound  asleep,  and  then  felt  for  his 
ears.  She  quickly  perceived  that  he  had  no  ears ;  and  of  this, 
as  soon  as  day  dawned,  she  sent  word  to  her  father. 

70.  Then  Otanes  took  to  him  two  of  the  chief  Persians, 
Aspathines8  and  Gobryas,9  men  whom  it  was  most  advisable  to 
trust  in  such  a  matter,  and  told  them  everything.  Now  they 
had  already  of  themselves  suspected  how  the  matter  stood. 
When  Otanes  therefore  laid  his  reasons  before  them  they  at 
once  came  into  his  views ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  each  of  the 
three  should  take  as  companion  in  the  work  the  Persian  in 
whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence.  Then  Otanes  chose 
Intaphernes,1  Gobryas  Megabyzus,3  and  Aspathines,  Eydarnes.3 
After  the  number  had  thus  become  six,  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  arrived  at  Susa  from  Persia,  whereof  his  father  was 


7  Compare    Esther   ii.   12.      "  Now  dered  by  the  Greek  flyrcuf>4prtjt.    It  is 

when  every  maid's  turn  was  come  to  go  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  Behistun 

in  to  king  Ahasuerus,  after  she  had  been  Inscription  Intaphernes  is  placed  at  the 

twelve  months,  according  to  the  manner  head  of  the  list  of  conspirators.     He 

of  the  women,"  &c.  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  probably 

*  Aspathines  seems  to  represent  the  the  chief,  next  to  Darius.  Hence  we  may 
Aspachand  of  the  Nakhsh-i-Rustam   in-  understand  why  JSschylus  ascribes  the 
scription,  who  was  not  one  of  the  seven  killing  of  the  pseudo-Smerdis  to  him — 
conspirators,  but  was  the  quiver-bearer  ^v  &  a^)v  54^ 

of  Darius.    The  name  given  by  the  In-  'Aprafohns  cxrtutv  coflAfe  w  Mpo*. 

scription  in  the  place  of  Aspathines  is  *w  «**»*«'  #*o«rir,  otc  trfTfr  xp**« 

Ardomanes  (Ardwnanish).    This  is  the  *"■■  781~783- 

only  name  out  of  the  seven  in  which  We  may  also  suspect  a  deeper  meaning 

Herodotus   was    wrong.      Ctesias  was  in  the  narrative  of  his  death  (infra,  ch. 

wrong  in  every  name  but  two  (Hydarnes  118)  than  appears  upon  the   surface, 

and  Darius).  (See  note  ad  loc.) 

•  Gobryas,  the  Qaubarwoa  of  the  mo-  2  In  the  Persian,  Bagabykaha. 
numenta,  appears  to  have  been  the  *  Vidarna  in  the  Inscription;  in  Cte- 
bow-bearer  of  Darius.  At  least  a  person  Bias,  Idernes;  Indarnes  in  Plutarch, 
of  the  name  is  represented  in  that  oapa-  He  was  employed  by  Darius  on  occasion 
city  at  Nakh&K-%~Rustam.  Such  an  office  of  the  Median  revolt,  and  gained  a 
might,  I  think,  have  been  held  by  a  great  victory  over  the  Medea  in  their 
Persian  of  very  exalted  rank.     He  is  own  country  (Behist.  Ins.  col.  ii.  par.  6, 


son's)  was  Mardonius  (Mardvmya).  sons,  named  (like  his  father)  Hydarnes, 

1  Herodotus  is  here  more  exact  than  commanded  the  Immortals  m  the  army 

either   Ctesias  or  JSschylus.      Ctesias  of  Xerxes  (ib.  83).    Another,  Sisamnes, 

calls  this  conspirator  Artaphernes  (Ex-  led  the  Arian  contingent  (ib.  66).    Ac- 

cerpt.  Persic.  §  14) ;  JSschylus,  Arta-  cording  to  Strabo  the  descendants  of 

phrenes  (Pers.  782,  Blomf.).    The  In-  Hydarnes  became  kings    of   Armenia, 

scription  gives  the  name  as   Vidafrand,  and  reigned  there  from  the  time   of 

or  (in  the  Median  copy,  Vindaparna),  Darius  to  that  of  Antiochus  the  Great 

which  would  be  very  sufficiently  ren-  (xi.  p.  771). 

2  c  2 
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governor.4    On  his  coming  it  seemed  good  to  the  six  to  take  him 
likewise  into  their  counsels.5 

71.  After  this,  the  men,  being  now  seven  in  all,6  met  toge- 
ther to  exchange  oaths,  and  hold  discourse  with  one  another. 
And  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Darius  to  speak  his  mind, 
he  said  as  follows : — "  Methought  no  one  but  I  knew  that 
Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  was  not  now  alive,  and  that  Smerdis 
the  Magian  ruled  over  us ;  on  this  account  I  came  hither  with 
speed,  to  compass  the  death  of  the  Magian.  But  as  it  seems 
the  matter  is  known  to  you  all,  and  not  to  me  only,  my  judg- 
ment is  that  we  should  act  at  once,  and  not  any  longer  delay. 
For  to  do  so  were  not  well"  Otanes  spoke  upon  this : — *  Son 
of  Hystaspes,"  said  he,  "  thou  art  the  child  of  a  brave  father, 
and  seemest  likely  to  show  thyself  as  bold  a  gallant  as  he. 
Beware,  however,  of  rash  haste  in  this  matter ;  do  not  hurry 
so,  but  proceed  with  soberness.  We  must  add  to  our  number 
ere  we  adventure  to  strike  the  blow."  "Not  so,"  Darias 
rejoined ;  "  for  let  all  present  be  well  assured,  that  if  the 
advice  of  Otanes  guide  our  acts,  we  shall  perish  most  miser- 
ably. Some  one  will  betray  our  plot  to  the  Magians  for  lucre's 
sake.  Ye  ought  to  have  kept  the  matter  to  yourselves,  and  so 
made  the  venture ;  but  as  ye  have  chosen  to  take  others  into 
your  secret,  and  have  opened  the  matter  to  me,  take  my  advice 

4.The  curious  fact,  that  Darius  be-  (vii.  14),  and  another  in  the  book  of 

came  king  in  his  father's  lifetime,  is  Esther  (i.  14),  which  favour  the  notion 

confirmed   by    the    great  Inscription,  of  seven    princes  or    councillors  who 

where  we  find  Hystaspes  employed  as  stood  in  Borne  very  special  relation  to 

one  of  his  son's  generals  in  Bubduing  the  king.    But  if  the  royal  house  of  the 

the  rebellious  Parthians  (col.  iii.  par.  Achsamenidse  was  one  of  the  seven  gnat 

16).     He  appears,  however,  rather  as  families,  as  the  king  would  be  the  head 

satrap  of  Parthia  than  Persia.  of  that  house,  we  should  have  expected 

*  Darius  represents  the  matter  some-  six  princes  or  councillors.   And  after  the 

what  differently.     According  to  him,  disgrace  of  Intaphernes  (infra,  118, 119) 

"  No  one  dared  to  say  anything  concern-  we  should  have  looked  to  find  but  five, 

ing  Gomates  the  Magian,  till  he  arrived  "  It  may  be  questioned,  therefore,  whether 

(Ben.  Inscr.  col.  i.  par.  13,  §§  6,  7).  the  passages  in  Ezra  and  Esther  lend 

But  Darius  would  be  apt  to  exaggerate  any  countenance  to  the  theory  of  Nie* 

in  his  own  favour.  buhr.    The  Behistun  Inscription  is  tho- 

6  Writers  of  great  eminence  (Niebuhr,  roughly  confirmatory  of  the  view  of  the 
Vortrage,  vol.  i.  p.  158;  Heeren,  As.  matter  taken  by  Herodotus.  Not  only 
Nat.  vol.  i.  p.  348)  have  seen  in  this  is  no  mention  made  of  the  families  of 
conspiracy  of  the  Seven  Persians  a  move-  the  six  conspirators,  but  they  are  dia- 
ment  of  the  nation  (Nationalbewegung)  tinctly  spoken  of  as  lending  their  wtf- 
under  the  leadership  of  the  seven  great  vidual  aid  to  Darius.  "  On  the  10th 
heads  of  tribes  or  families,  and  not  a  day  of  the  month  Bagayadish,  then  it 
mere  casual  junction  of  individuals,  was,  with  the  men  my  wellwishers,  I  slew 
Niebuhr  maintains  that  throughout  the  that  Gomates "  (col.  i  par.  13,  §  10). 
whole  Persian  history  there  were  seven  u  These  are  the  men  \oho  alone  were  there 
families  who  had  a  rank  greatly  beyond  when  I  slew  Gomates — these  are  the 
all  the  rest  (1.  s.  c).  And  certainly  men  who  alone  assisted  me  in  my  enter- 
there  is  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Ezra  prise"  (col.  iv.  par.  18,  §§  2,  3). 
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and  make  the  attempt  to-day— or  if  not,  if  a  single  day  be  suf- 
fered to  pass  by,  be  sure  that  I  will  let  no  one  betray  me  to  the 
Magian.  I  myself  will  go  to  him,  and  plainly  denounce  you 
alL" 

72.  Otanes,  when  he  saw  Darius  so  hot,  replied,  "  But  if  thou 
wilt  force  us  to  action,  and  not  allow  a  day's  delay,  tell  us,  I 
pray  thee,  how  we  shall  get  entrance  into  the  palace,  so  as  to  set 
upon  them.  Guards  are  placed  everywhere,  as  thou  thyself  well 
knowest — for  if  thou  hast  not  seen,  at  least  thou  hast  heard  tell  of 
them.  How  are  we  to  pass  these  guards,  I  ask  thee  ?  "  "  Otanes,'9 
answered  Darius,  "  there  are  many  things  easy  enough  in  act, 
which  by  speech  it  is  hard  to  explain.  There  are  also  things 
concerning  which  speech  is  easy,  but  no  noble  action  follows 
when  the  speech  is  done.  As  for  these  guards,  ye  know  well 
that  we  shall  not  find  it  hard  to  make  our  way  through  them. 
Our  rank  alone  would  cause  them  to  allow  us  to  enter,— -shame 
and  fear  alike  forbidding  them  to  say  us  nay.  But  besides,  I  have 
the  fairest  plea  that  can  be  conceived  for  gaining  admission.  I 
can  say  that  I  have  just  come  from  Persia,  and  have  a  message 
to  deliver  to  the  king  from  my  father.  An  untruth  must  be 
spoken,  where  need  requires.  For  whether  men  lie,  or  say 
true,  it  is  with  one  and  the  same  object.  Men  lie,  because  they 
think  to  gain  by  deceiving  others ;  and  speak  the  truth,  because 
they  expect  to  get  something  by  their  true  speaking,  and  to  be 
trusted  afterwards  in  more  important  matters.  Thus,  though 
their  conduct  is  so  opposite,  the  end  of  both  is  alike.  If  there 
were  no  gain  to  be  got,  your  true-speaking  man  would  tell 
untruths  as  much  as  your  liar,  and  your  liar  would  tell  the 
truth  as  much  as  your  true-speaking  man.7  The  door-keeper, 
who  lets  us  in  readily,  shall  have  his  guerdon  some  day  or  other ; 
but  woe  to  the  man  who  resists  us,  he  must  forthwith  be 
declared  an  enemy.  Forcing  our  way  past  him,  we  will  press  in 
and  go  straight  to  our  work." 

73.  After  Darius  had  thus  said,  Gobryas  spoke  as  follows : — 
u  Dear  friends,  when  will  a  fitter  occasion  offer  for  us  to  recover 
the  kingdom,  or,  if  we  are  not  strong  enough,  at  least  die  in  the 

7  This  elaborate  apology  for  a  most  verbal  truth.    The  speech  is  of  course 

justifiable  untruth,  instead  of  showing  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  historical,  but 

(as  Larcher  thinks)  that  veracity  was  it  is  in  character — being  thoroughly 

not  much  regarded  m  Persia,  is  strongly  Persian  in  its  sentiment.     The  argu- 

indicative  of  the  contrary.    No  justifi-  ments  used  seem,  however,  to  have  come 

cation  would  have  been  thought  neces-  from  the  mint  of  the  Sophists.    (Com- 

sary,  unless  in  a  country  where  there  pare  Plat.  Rep.  ii.  §  2,  pp.    359-00; 

was  almost  a  superstitious  regard  for  Arist.  Eth.  v.  9,  §  16.) 
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attempt  ?  Consider  that  we  Persians  are  governed  by  a  Median 
Magna,  and  one,  too,  who  has  had  hi$  ears  cut  off!  Some  of 
you  were  present  when  Cambyses  lay  upon  his  death-bed — such, 
doubtless,  remember  what  curses  he  called  down  upon  the  Per- 
sians if  they  made  no  effort  to  recover  the  kingdom.  Then,  in- 
deed, we  paid  but  little  heed  to  what  he  said,  because  we 
thought  he  spoke  out  of  hatred,  to  set  us  against  his  brother. 
Now,  however,  my  vote  is,  that  we  do  as  Darius  has  counselled 
— march  straight  in  a  body  to  the  palace  from  the  place  where 
we  now  are,  and  forthwith  set  upon  the  Magian."  So  Gobryas 
spake,  and  the  others  all  approved. 

74.  While  the  seven  were  thus  taking  counsel  together,  it  so 
chanced  that  the  following  events  were  happening : — The  Magi 
had  been  thinking  what  they  had  best  do,  and  had  resolved  for 
many  reasons  to  make  a  friend  of  Prexaspes.  They  knew  how 
cruelly  he  had  been  outraged  by  Cambyses,  who  slew  his  son 
with  an  arrow ; 8  they  were  also  aware  that  it  was  by  his  hand 
that  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus  fell,  and  that  he  was  the  only 
person  privy  to  that  prince's  death ;  and  they  further  found  him 
to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  the  Persians.  So  they 
called  him  to  them,  made  him  their  friend,  and  bound  him  by 
a  promise  and  by  oaths  to  keep  silence  about  the  fraud  which 
they  were  practising  upon  the  Persians,  and  not  discover  it  to 
any  one ;  and  they  pledged  themselves  that  in  this  case  they 
would  give  him  thousands  of  gifts  of  every  sort  and  kind.9  So 
Prexaspes  agreed;  and  the  Magi,  when  they  found  that  they 
had  persuaded  him  so  far,  went  on  to  another  proposal,  and  said 
they  would  assemble  the  Persians  at  the  foot  of  the  palace  wall, 
and  he  should  mount  one  of  the  towers  and  harangue  them  from 
it,  assuring  them  that  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  none  but 
he,  ruled  the  land.  This  they  bade  him  do,  because  Prexaspes 
was  a  man  of  great  weight  with  his  countrymen,  and  had  often 
declared  in  public  that  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus  was  still  alive, 
and  denied  being  his  murderer. 

75.  Prexaspes  said  he  was  quite  ready  to  do  their  will  in  the 
matter ;  so  the  Magi  assembled  the  people,  and  placed  Prexaspes 
upon  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  told  him  to  make  his  speech. 
Then  this  man,  forgetting  of  set  purpose  all  that  the  Magi  had 
intreated  him  to  say,  began  with  Acluemenes,  and  traced  down 

8  Vide  supra,  ch.  35.  rions  occur  elsewhere  in  their   strict 

9  Literally,  "  ten  thousand  of  every  proper  sense  (see  i.  50,  iv.  88,  is.  81, 
thing ;"  that  is,  of  every  thing  which  it  &c.);  but  here  the  phrase  can  only  be  a 
was  euatomary  to  give.    Similar  expres-  strong  hyperbole. 
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the  descent  of  Cyrus ;  after  which,  when  he  came  to  that  king, 
he  recounted  all  the  services  that  had  been  rendered  by  him  to 
the  Persians,  from  whence  he  went  on  to  declare  the  truth, 
which  hitherto  he  had  concealed,  he  said,  because  it  would  not 
have  been  safe  for  him  to  make  it  known,  but  now  necessity 
was  laid  on  him  to  disclose  the  whola  Then  he  told  how,  forced 
to  it  by  Cambyses,  he  had  himself  taken  the  life  of  Smerdis,  son 
of  Cyrus,  and  how  that  Persia  was  now  ruled  by  the  Magi.  Last 
of  all,  with  many  curses  upon  the  Persians  if  they  did  not  recover 
the  kingdom,  and  wreak  vengeance  on  the  Magi,  he  threw  him- 
self headlong  from  the  tower  into  the  abyss  below.  Such  was 
the  end  of  Prezaspes,  a  man  all  his  life  of  high  repute  among 
the  Persians.10 

76.  And  now  the  seven  Persians,  having  resolved  that  they 
would  attack  the  Magi  without  more  delay,  first  offered  prayers 
to  the  gods  and  then  set  off  for  the  palace,  quite  unacquainted 
with  what  been  done  by  Prezaspes.  The  news  of  his  doings 
reached  them  upon  their  way,  when  they  had  accomplished  about 
half  the  distance.  Hereupon  they  turned  aside  out  of  the  road, 
and  consulted  together.  Otanes  and  his  party  said  they  must 
certainly  put  off  the  business,  and  not  make  the  attack  when 
affairs  were  in  such  a  ferment  Darius,  on  the  other  hand,  and 
his  friends,  were  against  any  change  of  plan,  and  wished  to  go 
straight  on,  and  not  lose  a  moment.  Now,  as  they  strove  together, 
suddenly  there  came  in  sight  two  pairs  of  vultures,  and  seven 
pain  of  hawks,  pursuing  them,  and  the  hawks  tore  the  vultures 
both  with  their  claws  and  bills.  At  this  sight  the  seven  with 
one  accord  came  in  to  the  opinion  of  Darius,  and  encouraged  by 
the  omen  hastened  on  towards  the  palace. 

77.  At  the  gate  they  were  received  as  Darius  had  foretold. 
The  guards,  who  had  no  suspicion  that  they  came  for  any  ill 
purpose,  and  held  the  chief  Persians  in  much  reverence,  let  them 
pass  without  difficulty — it  seemed  as  if  they  were  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  gods — none  even  asked  them  any  ques- 
tion. When  they  were  now  in  the  great  court  they  fell  in  with 
certain  of  the  eunuchs,  whose  business  it  was  to  cany  the  king's 
messages,  who  stopped  them  and  asked  what  they  wanted,  while 

.  "  Ctesias  transfers  this  story,  with  byses,  knew  for  certain  that  he  had 

some  variation*  in  the  details,  to  a  cer-  been  killed.    After  publicly  proclaim* 

tain  Ixabates,  one  of  the  chief  eunuchs,  ing  the  deception,  he  took  refuge  in 

Ixabates,  according  to  him,  was  not  one  of  the  temples,  from  which  he  was 

the  person  who   killed   Smerdis,  but  dragged  by  the  order  of  the  Magus,  and 

being  high  in  the  confidence  of  Cam-  beheaded  for  his  temerity. 
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at  the  same  time  they  threatened  the  doorkeepers  for  haying  let 
them  enter.  The  seven  sought  to  press  on,  but  the  eunuchs  would 
not  suffer  them.  Then  these  men,  with  cheers  encouraging 
one  another,  drew  their  daggers,  and  stabbing  those  who  strove 
to  withstand  them,  rushed  forward  to  the  apartment  of  the 
males. 

78.  Now  both  the  Magi  were  at  this  time  within,  holding 
counsel  upon  the  matter  of  Prezaspes.  So  when  they  heard 
the  stir  among  the  eunuchs,  and  their  loud  cries,  they  ran  out 
themselves,  to  see  what  was  happening.  Instantly  perceiving 
their  danger,  they  both  flew  to  arms ;  one  had  just  time  to  seize 
his  bow,  the  other  got  hold  of  his  lance ;  when  straightway  the 
fight  began.  The  one  whose  weapon  was  the  bow  found  it  of  no 
service  at  all ;  the  foe  was  too  near,  and  the  combat  too  close  to 
allow  of  his  using  it.  But  the  other  made  a  stout  defence  with 
his  lance,  wounding  two  of  the  seven,  Aspathines  in  the  leg,  and 
Intaphernes  in  the  eye.  This  wound  did  not  kill  Intaphernes, 
but  it  cost^him  the  sight  of  that  eye.  The  other  Magus,  when  he 
found  his  bow  of  no  avail,  fled  into  a  chamber  which  opened  out 
into  the  apartment  of  the  males,  intending  to  shut  to  the 
doors.  But  two  of  the  seven  entered  the  room  with  him, 
Darius  and  Gobryas.  Gobryas  seized  the  Magus  and  grappled 
with  him,  while  Darius  stood  over  them,  not  knowing  what  to  do ; 
for  it  was  dark,11  and  he  was  afraid  that  if  he  struck  a  blow  he 
might  kill  Gobryas,  Then  Gobryas,  when  he  perceived  that 
Darius  stood  doing  nothing,  asked  him,  "why  his  hand  was 
idle  ?  "  "  I  fear  to  hurt  thee,"  he  answered.  "  Fear  not,"  said 
Gobryas ;  "  strike,  though  it  be  through  both."  Darius  did  as 
he  desired,  drove  his  dagger  home,  and  by  good  hap  killed  the 
Magus.1 

n  The    Persian,    like    the    Assyrian  having  no  windows  at  all,  have  no  more 

palaces,  consisted  of  one  or  more  central  light  than  that  which   reaches    them 

halls  or  courts,  probably  open  to  the  through  the  door."    (Layard,  p.  649.) 
sky,  on  which  adjoined  a  number  of        l  The  death  of  the  Magus  is  some- 

ceiled  chambers  of  Bmall  size,  without  what  differently  related  by  Ctesias.    He 

windows,  and  only  lighted  through  the  says:    "The  seven  got  admission  into 

doorway,  which  opened  into  the  court,  the  palace  through  Bagapates  (Mega- 

(See  the  Essays  appended  to  vol.  L,  bates),  who  kept  the  keys.    On  their 

Essay  vii.  §  12,  and  compare  Loftus's  entrance  they  found  the  Magus  sleeping 

Chald8ea,pp.373-376,andLayard'aNine-  with  one  of  his  concubines,  a  Babylo- 

veh  and  Babylon,  pp.  646-648.)    Modern  nian.    When  he  saw  them,  he  sprang 

houses  in  Persia  are  often  on  the  same  from  his  couch,  and  not  finding  any 

plan  —  there  being  a  central  hall  or  weapon  of  war  at  hand  (for  Bagapatef 

Iwan  rising  to  the  top  of  the  building,  had  conveyed  them  all  secretly  away), 

and  round  it  "small  rooms  in  two  or  he  brake  m  pieces  a  chair,   made  of 

three  separate  stories,  opening  by  win-  gold,  and  seising  one  of  the  legs,  there- 

dows  into  it,  whilst  the  inner  chambers,  with  defended  himself.     At  last  the 
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79.  Thus  were  the  Magi  slain ;  and  the  seven,  cutting  off  both 
the  heads,  and  leaving  their  own  wounded  in  the  palace,  partly 
because  they  were  disabled,  and  partly  to  guard  the  citadel, 
went  forth  from  the  gates  with  the  heads  in  their  hands,  shout- 
ing and  making  an  uproar.  They  called  out  to  all  the  Persians 
that  they  met,  and  told  them  what  had  happened,  showing 
them  the  heads  of  the  Magi,  while  at  the  same  time  they  slew 
every  Magus  who  fell  in  their  way.  Then  the  Persians,  when 
they  knew  what  the  seven  had  done,  and  understood  the  fraud 
of  the  Magi,  thought  it  but  just  to  follow  the  example  set  them, 
and,  drawing  their  daggers,  they  killed  the  Magi  wherever  they 
could  find  any.  Such  was  their  fury,  that,  unless  night  had 
closed  in,  not  a  single  Magus  would  have  been  left  alive.  The 
Persians  observe  this  day  with  one  accord,  and  keep  it  more 
strictly  than  any  other  in  the  whole  year.  It  is  then  that  they 
hold  the  great  festival,  which  they  call  the  Magophonia.2  No 
Magus  may  show  himself  abroad  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
feast  lasts ;  but  all  must  remain  at  home  the  entire  day. 
-  80.  And  now  when  five  days  were  gone,  and  the  hubbub  had 
settled  down,  the  conspirators  met  together  to  consult  about  the 
situation  of  affairs.  At  this  meeting  speeches  were  made,  to  which 
many  of  the  Greeks  give  no  credence,  but  they  were  made  never- 


Btabs  of  the  seven  killed  him;  and  he  It  is  remarkable  that,  no  less  than 

died  after  a  reign  of  seven  months."  three  times,  Darius  distinctly  affirms 

(Excerpt.  Pers.  §  14.)  that  "A* slew  Qomates"  (col.  i.  par.  13, 

The  Behistun  Inscription  throws  but  §§  10  and  11 ;  and  col.  iv.  par.  18,  §  2). 

little  light  on  the  circumstances  of  the  *  Here  for  once  Ctesias  and  our  author 

death.      It  contributes,  however,   one  are  of  accord.    Both  speak  of  the  festi- 

fact,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  val  as  continuing  in  their  own  day. 

narratives  alike  of  Ctesias  and  of  Hero-  Ctesias  says:  "  The  feast  of  the  Mago- 

dotus.    Qomates  is  represented  by  both  phonia  is    celebrated  (fryercu)  by  the 

historians  as  slain  at  Susa,  in  the  royal  Persians  on  the  day  upon  which  Sphen- 

palace.    JSschylus  has  the  same  tradi-  dadates  the  Magus  was  put  to  death  " 

Hon  (rbv  8i  <rbv  Z6\y  'Aprapptvris  fcret-  (Excerpt.  Pers.  §  15).    It  is  certainly 

99*  M\b$  iv  Z6fxois'  Pers.  1.  s.  a),  strange  that,  after  the  Magian  religion 

But  the  inscription  states  that  he  was  was  combined  with  the  Persian,  and 

killed  "  at.  the  fort  named  Sictachotes,  while  the  Magi  constituted  (as  they  un- 

in  the  district  of  Media  called  Nissa  "  doubtedly  did  by  the  time  of  Ctesias)  the 

(col.  i.  par.  13,  §  11).    It  is  probable  priest-caste  of  the  Persian  nation,  this 

that  he  had  fled  thither  for  greater  custom  should  have  been  maintained, 

security.  If,  however,  we    remember   that  the 

That  the  six  nobles  did  really  assist  reign  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  in  Persia 
Darius  in  the  final  attack  is  evident,  was  not  only  the  triumph  of  a  religion, 
both  from  the  passage,  "  On  the  10th  but  also  the  domination  for  a  time  of  the 
day  of  the  month  Bagayadish,  then  it  priests  over  the  warriors,  we  may  con- 
was,  with  the  men  my  well-wishers,  I  thus  ceive  the  possibility  of  such  a  custom 
slew  that  Qomates  "  (col.  i.  par.  13,  §  being  still  retained.  It  would  be  a  ner- 
10),  and  from  the  formal  inscription  of  petual  warning  to  the  priests  against 
their  names  in  the  18th  paragraph  of  the  going  beyond  the  line  of  their  own  func- 
4th  column.  tions,  and  trenching  on  the  civil  power. 
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theless.3  Otanes  recommended  that  the  management  of  public 
affairs  should  be  entrusted  to  the  whole  nation.  "  To  me,"  he 
said,  "  it  seems  advisable,  that  we  should  no  longer  have  a  single 
man  to  rule  over  us — the  rule  of  one  is  neither  good  nor  pleasant. 
Te  cannot  have  forgotten  to  what  lengths  Cambyses  went  in  his 
haughty  tyranny,  and  the  haughtiness  of  the  Magi  ye  have  your- 
selves experienced.  How  indeed  is  it  possible  that  monarchy 
should  be  a  well-adjusted  thing,  when  it  allows  a  man  to  do  as 
he  likes  without  being  answerable  ?  Such  licence  is  enough  to 
stir  strange  and  unwonted  thoughts  in  the  heart  of  the  worthiest 
of  men.  Give  a  person  this  power,  and  straightway  his  manifold 
good  things  puff  him  up  with  pride,  while  envy  is  so  natural  to 
human  kind  that  it  cannot  but  arise  in  him.  But  pride  and  envy 
together  include  all  wickedness — both  of  them  leading  on  to  deeds 
of  savage  violence.  True  it  is  that  kings,  possessing  as  they  do 
all  that  heart  can  desire,  ought  to  be  void  of  envy ;  but  the  con- 
trary is  seen  in  their  conduct  towards  the  citizens.  They  are 
jealous  of  the  most  virtuous  among  their  subjects,  and  wish  their 
death ;  while  they  take  delight  in  the  meanest  and  basest,  being 
ever  ready  to  listen  to  the  tales  of  slanderers.  A  king,  besides, 
is  beyond  all  other  men  inconsistent  with  himself:  Pay  him 
court  in  moderation,  and  he  is  angry  because  you  do  not  show 
him  more  profound  respect — show  him  profound  respect,  and  he 
is  offended  again,  because  (as  he  says)  you  fawn  on  him.  But 
the  worst  of  all  is,  that  he  sets  aside  the  laws  of  the  land,  puts 
men  to  death  without  trial,  and  subjects  women  to  violence.  The 
rule  of  the  many,  on  the  other  hand,  has,  in  the  first  place,  the 
fairest  of  names,  to  wit,  tionomy  ;4  and  further  it  is  free  from 
all  those  outrages  which  a  king  is  wont  to  commit.  There, 
places  are  given  by  lot,  the  magistrate  is  answerable  for  what  he 

*  The  incredulity  of  the  Greeks  is  Bary  to  add  that  the  Behistun  Inscription 

again  alluded  to  (infra,  vi.  43).    Moderns  lends  no  support  to  this  part  of  the  nar- 

have  generally  seen    the    unhistorical  rative  of  Herodotus, 
character  of  the  narrative.     (Heeren,       4  Modern  languages  hare  no  single 

As.  Nat.  I.  ii.  p.  347;  Thirlwall,  vol.  iL  word  to  express  the  Greek   hroropuf, 

ch.  xiii. ;  Grote,  vol.  iv.  p.  300;  Bahr,  which  signified  that  perfect  equality  of 

ad  loc.,  &c.)    No  doubt  Herodotus  had  all  civil  and  political  rights  which  was 

Persian  authority  for  his  tale;  but  it  is  the  fundamental  notion  of  the  Greek 

so  utterly  at  variance   with    Oriental  democracy.     (Cf.   Hermann's  Manual, 

notions  as  to  be  absolutely  incredible.  §  66.)    Lange  expresses  the  meaning 

It  is  not  likely  that  even  any  debate  tolerably  in  his  "FreiheH  und  Gleich- 

took  place  as  to  who  should  be  king.  heit;f*  but  that  is  a  phrase,  and  not 

That  point  would  be  settled  before  the  a  name.    Beloe  gives  "  equality  "  only, 

attack  upon  the  usurper;  and  it  is  pro-  and  thereby  loses  the  chief  force  of  the 

bable    that  Darius    succeeded  to   the  original  word.    Larcher*s   "iBononne" 

throne  by  right  of  birth.    (See  below,  seems   to    me    better   than  either  of 

ch.  86,  note  *.)    It  is  almost  unneces-  these. 
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does,  and  measures  rest  with  the  commonalty.  I  vote,  there- 
fore, that  we  do  away  with  monarchy,  and  raise  the  people  to 
power.    For  the  people  are  all  in  all." 

81.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Otanes.  Megabyzus  spoke 
next,  and  advised  the  setting  up  of  an  oligarchy : — "  In  all  that 
Otanes  has  said  to  persuade  you  to  put  down  monarchy,"  he 
observed,  "I  folly  concur;  but  his  recommendation  that  we 
should  call  the  people  to  power  seems  to  me  not  the  best  advice. 
For  there  is  nothing  so  void  of  understanding,  nothing  so  full  of 
wantonness  as  the  unwieldy  rabble.  It  were  folly  not  to  be 
borne,  for  men,  while  seeking  to  escape  the  wantonness  of  a 
tyrant,  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  wantonness  of  a  rude 
unbridled  mob.  The  tyrant,  in  all  his  doings,  at  least  knoWB 
what  he  is  about,  but  a  mob  is  altogether  devoid  of  knowledge ; 
for  how  should  there  be  any  knowledge  in  a  rabble,  untaught, 
and  with  no  natural  sense  of  what  is  right  and  fit  ?  It  rushes 
wildly  into  state  affairs  with  all  the  fury  of  a  stream  swollen  in 
the  winter,  and  confuses  everything.  Let  the  enemies  of  the 
Persians  be  ruled  by  democracies ;  but  let  us  choose  out  from 
the  citizens  a  certain  number  of  the  worthiest,  and  put  the 
government  into  their  hands.  For  thus  both  we  ourselves  shall 
be  among  the  governors,  and  power  being  entrusted  to  the  best 
men,  it  is  likely  that  the  best  counsels  will  prevail  in  the 
state/' 

82.  This  was  the  advice  which  Megabyzus  gave,  and  after 
him  Darius  came  forward,  and  spoke  as  follows: — "All  that 
Megabyzus  said  against  democracy  was  well  said,  I  think ;  but 
about  oligarchy  he  did  not  speak  advisedly ;  for  take  these  three 
forms  of  government — democracy,  oligarchy,  and  monarchy — 
and  let  them  each  be  at  their  beet,  I  maintain  that  monarchy 
far  surpasses  the  other  two.  What  government  can  possibly  be 
better  than  that  of  the  very  best  man  in  the  whole  state  ?  The 
counsels  of  such  a  man  are  like  himself,  and  so  he  governs  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  their  heart's  content ;  while  at  the  same 
time  his  measures  against  evil-doers  are  kept  more  secret  than 
in  other  states.  Contrariwise,  in  oligarchies,  where  men  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  fierce 
enmities  are  apt  to  arise  between  man  and  man,  each  wishing 
to  be  leader,  and  to  carry  his  own  measures ;  whence  violent 
quarrels  come,  which  lead  to  open  strife,  often  ending  in  blood- 
shed. Then  monarchy  is  sure  to  follow ;  and  this  too  shows  how 
far  that  rule  surpasses  all  others.    Again,  in  a  democracy,  it  is 
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impossible  but  that  there  will  be  malpractices :  these  malprac- 
tices, however,  do  not  lead  to  enmities,  but  to  close  friendships, 
which  are  formed  among  those  engaged  in  them,  who  must  hold 
well  together  to  carry  on  their  villanies.  And  so  things  go  on 
until  a  man  stands  forth  as  champion  of  the  commonalty,  and 
puts  down  the  evil-doers.  Straightway  the  author  of  so  great  a 
service  is  admired  by  all,  and  from  being  admired  soon  comes  to 
be  appointed  king ;  so  that  here  too  it  is  plain  that  monarchy  is 
the  best  government.  Lastly,  to  sum  up  all  in  a  word,  whence, 
I  ask,  was  it  that  we  got  the  freedom  which  we  enjoy? — did 
democracy  give  it  us,  or  oligarchy,  or  a  monarch  ?  As  a  single 
man  recovered  our  freedom  for  us,  my  sentence  is  that  we  keep 
to  the  rule  of  one.  Even  apart  from  this,  we  ought  not  to 
change  the  laws  of  our  forefathers  when  they  work  fairly ;  for 
to  do  so,  is  not  well" 

83.  Such  were  the  three  opinions  brought  forward  at  this 
meeting ;  the  four  other  Persians  voted  in  favour  of  the  last 
Otanes,  who  wished  to  give  his  countrymen  a  democracy,  when 
he  found  the  decision  against  him,  arose  a  second  time,  and 
spoke  thus  before  the  assembly: — "Brother  conspirators,  it  is 
plain  that  the  king  who  is  to  be  chosen  will  be  one  of  ourselves, 
whether  we  make  the  choice  by  casting  lots  for  the  prize,  or  by 
letting  the  people  decide  which  of  us  they  will  have  to  rule  over 
them,  or  in  any  other  way.  Now,  as  I  have  neither  a  mind  to 
rule  nor  to  be  ruled,  I  shall  not  enter  the  lists  with  you  in  this 
matter.  I  withdraw,  however,  on  one  condition— none  of  you 
shall  claim  to  exercise  rule  over  me  or  my  seed  for  ever.'9  The 
six  agreed  to  these  terms,  and  Otanes  withdrew  and  stood  aloof 
from  the  contest.  And  still  to  this  day  the  family  of  Otanes 
continues  to  be  the  only  free  family  in  Persia ;  those  who  belong 
to  it  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  king  only  so  far  as  they  them- 
selves choose ;  they  are  bound,  however,  to  observe  the  laws  of 
the  land  like  the  other  Persians.6 


1  This  statement  of  Herodotus  can  has  been  already  shown  (v.  s.  ch.  63, 
scarcely  have  been  without  a  ground-  n.4),  was  descended  from  Pharnaces, 
work  of  truth.  The  family  of  Otanes  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  Atossa,  daughter 
must  have  stood  in  his  tune  upon  a  of  Cambyses,  preat-grandfather  of  Cyrus 
higher  footing  than  any  other  family  the  Great.  His  daughter  Phedima  (Fa- 
in Persia.  If,  however,  the  whole  story  tima  ?)  was  married  to  Cambyses  (supra, 
of  the  debate  be,  as  seems  certain,  a  ch.  68),  and  became  successively  the 
fiction,  we  must  look  for  some  other  wife  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  and  of 
origin  of  this  house's  privileges.  It  Darius  (infra,  oh.  88).  No  other  noble 
may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  its  superior  family  in  Persia  is  found  so  early  con- 
rank,  and  old  connexion  with  the  royal  neoted  with  the  reigning  branch  of  the 
house  of  the  AchaemenicUe.    Otanes,  as  family  of  the  AchsomenidsD.    Thus  the 
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84.  After  this  the  six  took  counsel  together,  as  to  the  fairest 
way  of  setting  up  a  king :  and  first,  with  respect  to  Otanes,  they 
resolved,  that  if  any  of  their  own  number  got  the  kingdom, 
Otanes  and  his  seed  after  him  should  receive  year  by  year,  as  a 
mark  of  special  honour,  a  Median  robe,6  and  all  such  other  gifts 
as  are  .accounted  the  most  honourable  in  Persia.  And  these 
they  resolved  to  give  him,  because  he  was  the  man  who  first 
planned  the  outbreak,  and  who  brought  the  seven  together. 
These  privileges,  therefore,  were  assigned  specially  to  Otanes. 
The  following  were  made  common  to  them  all : — It  was  to  be 
free  to  each,  whenever  he  pleased,  to  enter  the  palace  unan- 
nounced, unless  the  king  were  in  the  company  of  one  of  his 
wives ;  and  the  king  was  to  be  bound  to  marry  into  no  family 
excepting  those  of  the  conspirators.7  Concerning  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  king,  the  resolve  to  which  they  came  was  the  follow- 
ing:— They  would  ride  out  together  next  morning  into  the 
skirts  of  the  city,  and  he  whose  steed  first  neighed  after  the  sun 
was  up  should  have  the  kingdom. 

85.  Now  Darius  had  a  groom,  a  sharp-witted  knave,  called 
(Ebares.  After  the  meeting  had  broken  up,  Darius  sent  for 
him,  and  said,  "  (Ebares,  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  king  is  to 
be  chosen — we  are  to  mount  our  horses,  and  the  man  whose 
horse  first  neighs  after  the  sun  is  up  is  to  have  the  kingdom. 
If  then  you  have  any  cleverness,  contrive  a  plan  whereby  the 
prize  may  fall  to  us,  and  not  go  to  another."  "  Truly,  master," 
(Ebares  answered,  "  if  it  depends  on  this  whether  thou  shalt  be 
Ving  or  no,  set  thine  heart  at  ease,  and  fear  nothing :  I  have  a 
charm  which  is  sure  not  to  fail."     "  If  thou  hast  really  aught  of 


greatness  of  this  house  dates  from  before  to  his  chief  friends  (Cyrop.  vrn.  i.  40). 

the  conspiracy;  and  though  undoubtedly  The   Median  garment  was  so  usually 

a  very  prominent  part  was  taken  by  given  by  the    Persian  kings,   that  in 

Otanes  in  the  struggle  (evidenced  by  later  times  it  got  the  name  of  8«po- 

the  place  his  name  occupies  in  the  lists  ipopticfi.    (See  iElian,  V.  H.  I.  xxii.  and 

of  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  the  Behistun  Hesych.  ad  voc.) 

Inscription),    yet  it  may  be  doubted        Garments  have  at  all  times  been  gifts 

whether  any  new  rank  devolved  upon  of  honour  in  the  East.    (Gen.  xlv.  22 ; 

his  family  in  consequence.    The  con-  2  Kings  v.  5;  2  Chron.  ix.  24,  Ac.)  The 

tinued  greatness  of  his  house  is  indicated  practice  continues  in  the  kaftan  of  the 

by  the  fact  that  Xerxes  married  his  present  day. 

granddaughter,  Amestris.  (Ctesias,  Exo.        7  So  far  as  can  be  traced,  this  rule 

Pert.  §  20.)  was  always  observed.    Darius,  besides 

6  The  Median  robe  has  been  already  his  wives  from  the  family  of  the  Ach- 

described  (v.  s.  i.  135,  note1).    Hero-  ©menid®,  married  Phaedima,  daughter 

dotus  gives   another   instance  of   the  of  Otanes,  and  a  daughter  of  Gobryas 

practice  of  presenting  this  robe  as  a  gift  (infra,  vii.  2).    Xerxes  took   to    wife 

of  honour  (infra,  vii.  116).    Xenophon  Amestris,  daughter  of  Onophas,  the  son 

makes  Cyrus  present  Median  garments  of  Otanes.    (Ctes.  Exo.  Pers.  §  20.) 
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the  kind,"  said  Darius,  *  hasten  to  get  it  ready.  The  matter 
does  not  brook  delay,  for  the  trial  is  to  be  to-morrow."  So 
OEbaree  when  he  heard  that,  did  as  follows : — When  night  came, 
he  took  one  of  the  mares,  the  chief  favourite  of  the  horse  which 
Darius  rode,  and  tethering  it  in  the  suburb,  brought  his  master's 
horse  to  the  place ;  then,  after  leading  him  round  and  round  the 
mare  several  times,  nearer  and  nearer  at  each  circuit,  he  ended 
by  letting  them  come  together. 

86.  And  now,  when  the  morning  broke,  the  six  Persians, 
according  to  agreement,  met  together  on  horseback,  and  rode 
out  to  the  suburb.  As  they  went  along  they  neared  the  spot 
where  the  mare  was  tethered  the  night  before,  whereupon  the 
horse  of  Darius  sprang  forward  and  neighed.  Just  at  the  same 
time,  though  the  sky  was  clear  and  bright,  there  was  a  flash  of 
lightning,  followed  by  a  thunder-clap.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
heavens  conspired  with  Darius,  and  hereby  inaugurated  him 
king :  so  the  five  other  nobles  leaped  with  one  accord  from  their 
steeds,  and  bowed  down  before  him  and  owned  him  for  their 
king.8 

87.  This  is  the  account  which  some  of  the  Persians  gave  of 
the  contrivance  of  (Ebares ;  but  there  are  others  who  relate  the 
matter  differently.  They  say  that  in  the  morning  he  stroked 
the  mare  with  his  hand,  which  he  then  hid  in  his  trousers  until 
the  sun  rose  and  the  horses  were  about  to  start,  when  he  sud- 
denly drew  his  hand  forth  and  put  it  to  the  nostrils  of  his 
master's  horse,  which  immediately  snorted  and  neighed. 

88.  Thus  was  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  appointed  king ;  and, 
except  the  Arabians,  all  they  of  Asia  were  subject  to  him ;  for 
Cyrus,  and  after  him  Cambyses,9  had  brought  them  all  under. 
The  Arabians  were  never  subject  as  slaves  to  the  Persians,  but 
had  a  league  of  friendship  with  them  from  the  time  when  they 
brought  Cambyses  on  his  way  as  he  went  into  Egypt ;  for  had 
they  been  unfriendly  the  Persians  could  never  have  made  their 
invasion. 

8  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  post  of  leader  in  the  conspiracy,  he 

Darius  probably  succeeded  to  the  throne  would  naturally  cede  hU  rights  to  bit 

by  right  of  birth.    Failing  the  line  of  son. 

Cyrus,  which  (it  is  plain)  was  now  ex-  9  The  Phoenicians  and  Cyprians  would 

tinct,  the  line  of  Darius  (so  far  as  we  be  here  alluded  to — perhaps  also  the 

can  tell)  was*  next  in  succession.    See  Cilicians.    There  is  no  direct  evidence 

the    genealogical    tree    of  the  Achaa-  at  what  time  Cilicia  became  subject  to 

xnenids  (Book  vii.  ch.  11,  note).    Of  Persia.    It  was  a  free  state  in  the  time 

course,  if  this  view  be  correct,  Hystas-  of  Croesus  (i.  28);  it  appears  next  as  a 

pes  was  the  rightful  heir;  but,  as  his  satrapy  under  Darius  (infra,  ch.  90). 
years  prevented  him  from  undertaking 
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And  now  Darius  contracted  marriages1  of  the  first  rank, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  Persians:  to  wit,  with  two 
daughters  of  Cyrus,  Atossa  and  Artystone ;  of  whom,  Atossa  had 
been  twice  married  before,  once  to  Cambyses,  her  brother,  and 
once  to  the  Magus,  while  the  other,  Artystone,  was  a  virgin.  He 
married  also  Parmys,  daughter  of  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus ;  and 
he  likewise  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  who  had  m&de 
the  discovery  about  the  Magus.  And  now  when  his  power  was 
established  firmly  throughout  all  the  kingdoms,  the  first  thing 
that  he  did  was  to  set  up  a  carving  in  stone,  which  showed  a 
man  mounted  upon  a  horse,  with  an  inscription  in  these  words 
following : — u  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  by  aid  of  his  good  horse  " 
(here  followed  the  horse's  name),  "and  of  his  good  groom 
CEbares,  got  himself  the  kingdom  of  the  Persians."3 

89.  This  he^set  up  in  Persia ;  and  afterwards  he  proceeded  to 
establish  twenty  governments  of  the  kind  which  the  Persians 
call  satrapies,3  assigning  to  each  its  governor,  and  fixing  the 
tribute  which  was  to  be  paid  him  by  the  several  nations.  And 
generally  he  joined  together  in  one  satrapy  the  nations  that 
were  neighbours,  but  sometimes  he  passed  over  the  nearer  tribes, 

1  Darius  had  married  a  daughter  of  groom  as  Ormuzd,  and  the  name  CEbarea 

Qobryas  before  his  accession   (vii.  2).  as  arising  from  the  Persian  word  frdbara 

He  also  took  to  wife  his  niece,  Phra-  (=  dedit),   which  is  common  in    the 

tagune,  the  daughter  of  his    brother  sculptures  (Behist.  Ins.,  col.  i.  par.  9, 

Artanes  (vii.  224).    Still  the  idea  of  §  2,   &c).    But  it  may  be    doubted 

De  Hammer,  that  Mahomet's  institu-  whether  he  has  sufficient  data  for  the 

tion  of  four  wives  was  derived  from  an  conclusions  which  he  draws, 

ancient  custom  of  the  Oriental  nations  Curiously  enough,  another    Persian 

(Hist.  Osman.  i.  p.  565),  may  be  correct,  legend,  found  in  Nicholas  of  Damascus 

And  this  may  be  an  instance  of  the  (Fragm.  Hist.  Or.  vol.  ill.  p.  400,  et 

practice.    For  the  daughter  of  Gobryas  aeqq.),  assigns  a  prominent' part  in  the 

may  have  been  dead  before  the    ao-  original  elevation  of  the  AchamenidK, 

cession  of  Darius,  and  he  may  not  have  by  the  successes  of  Cyrus,  to  an  (Ebares. 

married  Phratagune  till  after  the  death  Here  too  we  find  the  etymology  of  the 

of  one  of  the  four  wives  mentioned  in  name  correctly  given,  as  &ya0dyy*\os9 

the  text.  M  the  bearer  of  good  tidings."   This  latter 

9  Herodotus  had  probably  not  seen  is  probably  the  (Ebares  of  Ctesias(§  2-5). 

this  figure,  but  received  the  account  of  3  The  word  "  satrap  "  is  found  twice 

it  which  he  transmits,  and  the  explana*  in  the  great  inscription   at    Behistun 

tion  of  the  inscription,   from   others,  (col.  ill.  par.  3,  §  4,  and  par.  9,  §  2). 

Perhaps  his  informants  had  no  means  of  It  is  spelt  "  khshatrapd."    The  deriva- 

reading  the  writing;  for  the  sculpture,  tion  is  undoubtedly  khahatram,  **  crown" 
like  those  at  Behistun,  may  have  been 

placed  at  an  inaccessible  height.    The  or  "  empire,"  and  pa  (Sans.  Ml    Pers. 

t&fttZiJEZz;  ^  -  j.}  "*-*«• »— «*- 

probably  arose  out  of  the  work  of  art.  .         vj  . 

Dr.  Donaldson  in  a  very  ingenious  paper  The  satraps  are  the  great  "upholders 

(Journ.  of  As.   Soc.  vol.   xvi.  part  i.  of  the  crown,"  and  the  provinces  take 

pp.  1-7)  has  endeavoured  to  restore  the  their  name  of  satrapy  from  them.    (See 

actual  inscription  from  the  account  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  Vocabulary  of  the 

Herodotus.    He  regards  the  supposed  Ancient  Persian  Language,  p.  116.) 
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and  put  in  their  stead  those  which  were  more  remote.4  The 
following  is  an  account  of  these  governments,  and  of  the  yearly 
tribute  which  they  paid  to  the  king : — Such  as  brought  their 
tribute  in  silver  were  ordered  to  pay  according  to  the  Baby- 
lonian talent ;  while  the  Euboic  was  the  standard  measure  for 
such  as  brought  gold.  Now  the  Babylonian  talent  contains 
seventy  Euboic  minae.6  During  all  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and 
afterwards  when  Cambyses  ruled,  there  were  no  fixed  tributes, 
but  the  nations  severally  brought  gifts  to  the  king.  On  account 
of  this  and  other  like  doings,  the  Persians  say  that  Darius  was  a 
huckster,  Cambyses  a  master,  and  Cyrus  a  father ;  for  Darius 
looked  to  making  a  gain  in  everything ;  Cambyses  was  harsh 
and  reckless ;  while  Cyrus  was  gentle,  and  procured  them  all 
manner  of  goods. 

90.  The  Ionians,  the  Magnesians  of  Asia,6  the  iEolians,  the 
Carians,  the  Lycians,  the  Milyans,7  and  the  Famphylians,  paid 

4  See  Appendix,  Essay  iii.  "  On  the  Greece— the  original  Attic  (which  con- 

Persian  System  of  Administration  and  tinued  as  the  commercial  standard  at 

Government,"  p.  460.  Athens,  and  was  also  known  as   the 

*  Standards  of  weight  probably  passed  Eginetan),  and  the  Euboic,  or  Asiatic 
into  Greece  from  Asia,  whence  the  word  gold  standard,  from  which  the  later 
mma  (jura,  comp.    Heb.  P1JD )    seems  Attic  was  an  accidental  deviation, 
certainly  to  have  been  derived.    That  _   T^e  ^J1?11}*?.  weights  discovered 
the  standard  known  to  the  Greeks  as  by  Mr.  Layard  (Nmeveh  and  Babylon, 
the  Euboio  was  an  Asiatic  one,  is  plain  L  6012  ■*F?e       .y     *     thM  ^timate. 
from  this  passage.  The  old  Attic,  which  ^e7  raraiah  a  mma  of  somewhat  more 
bore  so  remarkable  a  proportion  to  it,  thM   16  oz.  Trov,   or   nearly   18  o*. 
must  have  had  the  same  origin.  We  may  avoirdupois,  which  stands  to  the  Attic 
trace  the  existence  of  three  standards  J?"1*  of  ISJoz.,  nearly  in  the  propor- 
in  early  times,  proportioned  to  each  £°.n  required.    There  u  a  slight  de- 
other  as  8,  7,  and  6.    The  a«t  is  the  ficiency  on  the  Babylonian  side,  which 
original  Attic,  which  is  identical  with  ""tf  *»  accounted  for  by  the  greater 
the  Eginetan;  the  second  is  the  Baby-  ^*°  °f  *,,    morf  ancient  metal. 
Ionian;  and  the  third  the  Euboic.    If       If  the  (la*er)  Attic  talent  was  worth 
the  ancient  Attic  is  reckoned  as  100,  243/.  15*.  of  our  money,  the  Euboic 
the  Babylonian  will  be  87-5,  and  the  («lw)  talent  would  be  250/.  8s.  5d, 
Euboio  75.    Hence  it  wiU  be  true  to  wd  the  Babylonian  292/.  3#.  3d. 
say,  with  Herodotus,  that  the  Baby-        *  There  were  two  towns  of  the  name 
Ionian  talent  contains  70  Euboio  min®  of  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor,  Magnesia 
instead  of  60,  or  is  to  the  Euboio  as  7  to  under  Sipylus    and  Magnesia   on   the 
6  (for  87*5  :  75  exactly  as  7  :  6);  and  Maeander.    (See  note*  on  Book  L  ch. 
with  MKxn  (V.  H.  i.  22),  that  the  Ba-  161.)    Both  were  situated  inland,  and 
bylonian  talent  contains  72  Attic  minae,  had  the    character  of  Pelasgic  cities, 
or  is  to  the  later  Attic  talent  as  6  :  5.  They  were  built  probably  by  that  in* 
For  the  later  Attic  talent  stood  to  the  digenous  Pelasgic  population  to  which 
older  as  73  to  100  (Plut.  Sol.  c.  15),  the    Mttonians    also    belonged.     They 
and  87*5  :  73  almost  exactly  as  6  :  5.  would  therefore  be  earlier  than  any  of 
Bookh   has  shown  (Econ.  of  Athens,  the  Greek  colonies  upon  the  coast.  He- 
i.  p.  193)  how  this  awkward  propor-  rodotus  here  distinguishes  them  from 
tion  of  the  later  to  the  earlier  Attic  the  Magnesians  of  Europe  (infra,  vii. 
talent   arose  from    an  accident,  Solon  132,  &c.),  a    Thessalian    people,    who 
having  intended  to  assimilate  the  Attic  were  possibly  of  the  same  race, 
standard  to  the  Euboic.  Properly  there        7  Vide  supra,  i.  173.    The  Milyuu 
were    but  two    distinct   standards    in  are  reckoned  as  a  separate  people  also 
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their  tribute  in  a  single  sum,  which  was  fixed  at  four  hundred 
talents  of  silver.    These  formed  together  the  first  satrapy. 

The  Mysians,  Lydians,  Lasonians,8  Cabalians,  and  Hygen- 
nians9  paid  the  sum  of  five  hundred  talents.  This  was  the 
second  satrapy. 

The  Hellespontians,  of  the  right  coast  as  one  enters  the 
straits,  the  Phrygians,  the  Asiatic  Thracians,  the  Paphlagonians, 
the  Mariandynians,  and  the  Syrians10  paid  a  tribute  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  talents.     This  was  the  third  satrapy. 

The  Cilicians  gave  three  hundred  and  sixty  white  horses,  one 
for  each  day  in  the  year,1  and  five  hundred  talents  of  silver.  Of 
this  sum  one  hundred  and  forty  talents  went  to  pay  the  cavalry 
which  guarded  the  country,  while  the  remaining  three  hundred 
and  sixty  were  received  by  Darius.   This  was  the  fourth  satrapy. 

91.  The  country  reaching  from  the  city  of  Posideium a  (built 
by  Amphilochus,  son  of  Amphiaraiis,  on  the  confines  of  Syria 
and  Cilicia)  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  excluding  therefrom  a 
district  which  belonged  to  Arabia,  and  was  free  from  tax,3  paid 
a  tribute  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  talents.  All  Phoenicia, 
Palestine  Syria,  and  Cyprus,  were  herein  contained.  This  was 
the  fifth  satrapy. 

From  Egypt,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Libya,  together 
with  the  towns  of  Cyrene  and  Barca,  which  belonged  to  the 
Egyptian  satrapy,  the  tribute  which  came  in  was  seven  hundred 
talents.  These  seven  hundred  talents  did  not  include  the  profits 
of  the  fisheries  of  Lake  Moans,4  nor  the  corn  furnished  to  the 

by  Ephorus.    (Fragm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol.  L  *Triw4»y  (T  having  become  r);  and  that 

p.  258.)  the  people  of  Etenna,  a  town  in  Piaidia 

8  In  the  Seventh  Book  (ch.  77)  He-  (Polyb.  v.  73),  are  intended.    (See  the 
rodotus  identifies  the  Cabalians  and  the  Museum  Philolog.  vol.  i.  p.  634.) 
Lasonians.    According  to  that  passage,  10  That  is,  the  Cappadocians.     (Vide 
both   Cabalians  and  Lasonians  would  supra,  i.  72.) 

appear  to  have  been  Maonians,   rem-  *  Compare  i.  32,  and  ii.  4. 

nanta  of  the   ancient  people*  expelled  s  Posideium  lay  about  12  miles  south 

by  the  conquering  Lydians.    Probably  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Orontes.    It 

they  occupied  the  high  tract  between  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  1103, 

Lydia   and    Lycia,   which  is  ascribed  and  p.   1127).    The  modern  town  of 

commonly  to  Phrygia.    The  Cabalians  Bosyt  preserves  the  name.    Syria  was 

appear  to  have  extended  into  Lycia,  usually    considered    to    begin    at    the 

occupying  there  the  high  plain  between  southern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Issub, 

Milyas  and  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus.  nearly  half  a    degree    north  of  Posi- 

(See  Appendix   to    Book  i.   Essay  ii.  delum. 

§  8,  v.)  *  The  district  here  spoken  of  is  that 

9  The  Hygennians  are  not  mentioned  between  Gaza  (Cadytis)  and  Jenysus 
by  any  other  author,  whence  Valckenaer  (vide  supra,  ch.  5),  which  Cambyses 
proposed,  instead  of  haaoviuv,  teal  Ka-  traversed  on  his  road  to  Egypt.  Con- 
flaXlwv,  icol  'Ty*vv4*v,  to  read  Amrovi»y  corning  the  exemption  of  the  Arabs 
rmv  koI  Ka$a\ivv  koXcv/aIiw.  It  is  from  tribute,  vide  infra,  ch.  97. 
possible  that  the  reading  ought  to  be  4  See  note  on  B.  ii.  ch.  149. 

vol.  n.  2  d 
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troops  at  Memphis.  Corn  was  supplied  to  120,000  Persians, 
who  dwelt  at  Memphis  in  the  quarter  called  the  White  Castle,5 
and  to  a  number  of  auxiliaries.    This  was  the  sixth  satrapy. 

The  Sattagydians,6  the  Gandarians,  the  Dadicae,  and  the 
Aparytae,  who  were  all  reckoned  together,  paid  a  tribute  of  a 
hundred  and  seventy  talents.    This  was  the  seventh  satrapy. 

SuBa,  and  the  other  parts  of  Cissia,  paid  three  hundred  talents. 
This  was  the  eighth  satrapy. 

92.  From  Babylonia,  and  the  rest  of  Assyria,  were  drawn  a 
thousand  talents  of  silver,  and  five  hundred  boy-eunuchs.  This 
was  the  ninth  satrapy. 

Agbatana,  and  the  other  parts  of  Media,  together  with  the 
Faricanians,7  and  Orthocorybantes,8  paid  in  all  four  hundred  and 
fifty  talents.     This  was  the  tenth  satrapy. 

The  Caspians,  Pausicae,9  Pantimathi,  and  Daritae,  were  joined 
in  one  government,  and  paid  the  sum  of  two  hundred  talents. 
This  was  the  eleventh  satrapy. 

From  the  Bactrian  tribes  as  far  as  the  -ZEgli,1  the  tribute 
received  was  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents.  This  was  the 
twelfth  satrapy. 

93.  From  Pacty'ica,2  Armenia,  and  the  countries  reaching 
thence  to  the  Enxine,  the  sum  drawn  was  four  hundred  talents. 
This  was  the  thirteenth  satrapy. 

The  Sagartians,  Sarangians,  Thamameans,8  Utians,4  and  My- 


6  Vide  supra,  ch.  13,  note.  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  12),  whom  he  places 
0  This  is  the  only  mention  of  the  on  the  Jaxartes,  and  perhaps  the  AfyifAoi 

Sattagydians    in    any  classical  writer,  mentioned  by  Stephen  as  "a  Median 

They  appear,  however,  in  the  inscrip-  nation."  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  Miiller 

tions    of   Darius    as    Thata/juah    (Ben.  for  the  further  conjecture  that   they 

Ins.   col.  i.  par.  6,  §  4  ;   Persep.  Ins.  are  the  Atycuoi  (which  he  would  read 

No.  4,  line  17;  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  Ins.  AlyKot)  of  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  321 . 

line  24),   and    evidently    lie    towards  This  passage  is  thought  to  fix  their 

the  extreme  east.    The  Gandarians  and  position  to  the  site  of  Alexandria  £s- 

DadicsB  are  mentioned  again  (vii.  66).  chata. 

The  Aparytse  are  unknown.  *  This  Pactyica  must  be  distinguished 

7  The  Paroetaceni  are  perhaps  meant  from  the  region  of  the  same  name  on 
here.  They  were  often  regarded  as  the  Upper  Indus  (infra,  ch.  102,  and 
distinct  from  the  Medea.  (See  App.  to  iv.  44).  It  undoubtedly  adjoined  Ar- 
Book  i.   Essay  x.  §  10,  iv.)    Or  the  menia. 

Faricanians  may,  as  Mr.  C.  Miiller  '  Agathias  has  a  Ktafxtj  Bc^arwr  in 
thinks,  be  the  Hyrcanians.  (See  the  the  Kurdish  mountains  (iv.  29).  Other- 
Map  of  the  Satrapies  in  Vol.  III.)  wise  no  writer  but  Herodotus  mentions 
0  No  writer  but  Herodotus  mentions  the  Thamauseans.  Their  name  seenia 
the  Orthocorybantes.  to  linger  in  that  of  the  modern  T<vj~ 

0  The  Pausicae  are  perhaps  the  Pee-  motmtes,  whom  the  maps  place  in  the 
sinui  of  Strabo   (xi.   p.  744)   and  the  vicinity    of   Herat.     Herodotus   again 
P«sic83  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  vi.  17).    The  refers  to  them  (infra,  ch.  117). 
Pantimathi  and  Daritae  are  unknown.  *  The  Utians  are  perhaps  the  Uxians 

1  The  -ffigli  are  probably  the  AtryaXol  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  1032)  and  Arrian  (Exp. 
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cians,6  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the 
Erythraean  sea,  where  the  king  sends  those  whom  he  banishes, 
famished  altogether  a  tribute  of  six  hundred  talents.  This  was 
the  fourteenth  satrapy. 

The  Sacans  and  Caspians  gave  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents. 
This  was  the  fifteenth  satrapy. 

The  Parthians,  Chorasmians,  Sogdians,  and  Arians,  gave  three 
hundred.     This  was  the  sixteenth  satrapy. 

94.  The  Paricanians  and  Ethiopians  of  Asia  furnished  a  tribute 
of  four  hundred  talents.    This  was  the  seventeenth  satrapy. 

The  Matienians,  Saspeires,  and  Alarodians  were  rated  to  pay 
two  hundred  talents.     This  was  the  eighteenth  satrapy. 

The  Moschi,  Tibareni,  Macrones,  Mosynceci,  and  Mares  had 
to  pay  three  hundred  talents.    This  was  the  nineteenth  satrapy. 

The  Indians,  who  are  more  numerous  than  any  other  nation 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  paid  a  tribute  exceeding  that  of 
every  other  people,  to  wit,  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents  of 
gold-dust.     This  was  the  twentieth  satrapy.6 

95.  If  the  Babylonian  money  here  spoken  of  be  reduced  to 
the  Euboic  scale,  it  will  make  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty  such  talents ;  and  if  the  gold  be  reckoned  at  thirteen  times 
the  worth  of  silver,7  the  Indian  gold-dust  will  come  to  four 


Alex.  iii.  17),  who  dwelt  in  the  Bakh- 
tiyari  mountain*!. 

*  No  other  writer,  if  we  except 
Stephen,  mentions  the  Mycians  or 
Mecians.  They  appear,  however,  in 
the  Inscriptions  as  Maka,  and  their 
name  is,  perhaps,  to  be  recognised  in 
the  modern  Mekran. 

6  It  is  interesting  to  compare  with 
this  enumeration  the  three  authentic 
lists  of  the  Persian  provinces  which  are 
contained  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Darius. 
They  are  as  follows: — 

At  Bthittun.  At  PenepolU.  At  NakhshA-Bustam. 


At  Bdiittun.  At  Parwepoli*.  At  Nakhth^rEiutam. 


Gandaria 

8acia 

Sattagydia 

Arachosia 

Meda 


Sattagydia 
Arachosia 
•India 
Gandaria 
Sada 
Meda 


N.B.  The  provinces  marked 
with  an  asterisk  are  not 
included  in  the  earlier 
list*. 


Armenia' 

Cappadocia 

Saparda 

Ionia 
•Sacia 
•The  Islands 

(Cyclades  ?) 
♦The  Scodrae  (?) 
•Ionia 

•The  Tacabri  (?) 
•The  Badians 
•The  Ethiopians 
•The  Mardians  (?) 
•The  Garchians. 


Persia 

Sosiana 

Babylonia 

Assyria 

Arabia 

Egypt 

Saparda 

Ionia 

Media 

Armenia 

Cappadocia 

Parthia 

Zarangia 

Aria 

Choraamla 

Bactria 

Sogdiana 


Sosiana 

Media 

Babylonia 

Arabia 

Assyria 

Egypt 
Armenia 
Cappadocia 
Saparda 
Ionia 
•Sagartla 
Parthia 
Zarangia 
Aria 
Bactria 
Sogdiana 
Chorasmia 


Media 

Snsiana 

Parthia 

Aria 

Bactria 

8ogdiana 

Chorasmia 

Zarangia 

Arachosia 

Sattagydia 

Gandaria 

India 

Sacia  (2) 

Babylonia 

Assyria 

Arabia 

Egypt 


7  In  Greece  the  relative  value  of  gold 
varied  at  different  times.  Herodotus 
says  gold  was  to  silver  as  13  to  1,  after- 
wards in  Plato  and  Xenophon's  time 
(and  more  than  100  years  after  the  death 
of  Alexander)  it  was  10  to  1,  owing  to 
the  quantity  of  gold  brought  in  through 
the  Persian  war.  It  long  continued  at 
10  to  1  (Liv.  xxxviii.  11)  except  when  an 
accident  altered  the  proportion  of  those 
metals.  In  the  time  of  Theodosius  II. 
it  was  as  18  to  1 ;  and  in  the  middle 
ages  and  16th  century  11  and  12  to  1. 
Before  the  discovery  of  America  1 1  and 
10  to  1  in  England;   and  after  great 

2   D  2 
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thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty  talents.  Add  these  two  amounts 
together,  and  the  whole  revenue  which  came  in  to  Darius  year 
by  year  will  be  found  to  be  in  Euboic  money  fourteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  not  to  mention  parts  of  a  talent8 

96.  Such  was  the  revenue  which  Darius  derived  from  Asia 
and  a  small  part  of  Libya.  Later  in  his  reign  the  sum  was 
increased  by  the  tribute  of  the  islands,  and  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  as  far  as  Thessaly.  The  great  king  stores  away  the 
tribute  which  he  receives9  after  this  fashion — he  melts  it  down, 
and,  while  it  is  in  a  liquid  state,  runs  it  into  earthen  vessels, 
which  are  afterwards  removed,  leaving  the  metal  in  a  solid 
mass.  When  money  is  wanted,  he  coins  as  much  of  this  bullion 
as  the  occasion  requires. 

97.  Such  then  were  the  governments,  and  such  the  amounts 
of  tribute  at  which  they  were  assessed  respectively.  Persia 
alone  has  not  been  reckoned  among  the  tributaries — and  for  this 
reason,  because  the  country  of  the  Persians  is  altogether  exempt 
from  tax.  The  following  peoples  paid  no  settled  tribute,  but 
brought  gifts  to  the  king :  first,  the  Ethiopians  bordering  upon 
Egypt,10  who  were  reduced  by  Cambyses  when  he  made  war  on 
the  long-lived  Ethiopians,  and  who  dwell  about  the  sacred  city 
of  Nysa,1  and  have  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus.     The  grain 

fluctuations,  it  was  in  Newton's  time  thing  more  than  3,000,000/.    (Kinneir'a 

16  to  1,  becoming  at  length  14£  to  1  in  Persia,  p.  47.)    But  it  must  be  remem- 

our  own  days,  before  the  discoveries  in  bered  in  any  comparison  between  the 

California  and  Australia. — [Q.  W.]  resources  of  Ancient  Persia  and  of  mo- 

•  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  Hero-  dern  countries,  that  the  ancient  money 

dotus's  numbers,  and  equally  impossible  revenue    corresponds    to    the   modern 

to  say  where  the  mistake  lies.    Accord-  Civil  List,  since  it  simply  served  to 

ing  to  the  items  of  his  account  the  Bum  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Court, 

total  of  the  silver  amounts  to    7740  9  Arrian  relates  that  Alexander  found 

Babylonian  talents.    This  would  equal  50,000  talents  of  silver  laid  up  in  store 

9030  Euboic  talents  ;  instead  of  which  at  Susa,  when  he  took  that  city.  (Exped. 

he  gives,   in  his  present  text,   9540;  Alex.    ill.    16.)      There    were    further 

being  an  excess  over  the  items  of  510  E.  stores    in    Persepolis    and    Pasargadse 

talents.    Again,  having  stated  the  silver  (ibid.  18).     On  the  Persian  coinage,  Bee 

to  amount  to  9540  £.  talents,  and  the  notes  on  Book  iv.  ch.  166,  and  Book  vii. 

gold-dust  to  be  equal  to  4680  £.  talents  ch.  28. 

(a  correct  estimate  on  his  premises),  he  10  These    were    the    inhabitants    of 

gives  the  whole  amount  as  14,560  instead  Lower  Ethiopia  and    Nubia.     Ebony 

of  14,220  E.  talents;  so  that  again  he  is  (habni,  Eg. ;   ebnoos,  Arab.)  and  ivory 

in  excess,  this  time,   by  340  talents.  {"  ab,"   "  ebo"   Eg.)  had  always  been 

Thus  we  seem  to  have  a  double  error,  brought  as  a  tribute  to  the  Egyptian 

which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  remedy,  monarchs  of  the  18th  and  other  dynas- 

Taking  the  lowest  estimate  which  his  ties,  as  well  as  rings  and  ingots  of  gold 

numbers  allow  (13,710  E.  talents),  the  and  silver,  with  various  productions  of 

annual  revenue   of  Persia  was   about  the  country  and  of  the  interior  of  Africa, 

three  millions  and  a  half  of  our  money,  apes,  giraffes,   skins   of  leopards,  and 

The  higher  estimate  would  raise  it  to  even  cattle  and  hounds. — [G.  W.J 

about  3,646,000/.  The  present  revenue  of  l  Vide  supra,  ii.  146,  note  •. 
the  Persian  empire  is  estimated  at  some- 
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le  same  as 

j-houses  are 

S^ijyHsli  brought— 

(j)  rirgin  gold, 

'"".tand  twenty 

(tiring  tribes 

"  i'ar  the  Per- 

,.•■,.■-,»  fears  them 

ifpfil  {|iny  ^ay was 
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still  brought  every  fifth  year,  consisting  of  a  hundred  boys,  and 
the  same  number  of  maidens.0  The  Arabs  brought  every  year  a 
thousand  talents  of  frankincense.  Such  were  the  gifts  which 
the  king  received  over  and  above  the  tribute-money. 

98.  The  way  in  which  the  Indians  get  the  plentiful  supply  of 
gold,  which  enables  them  to  furnish  year  by  year  so  vast  an 
amount  of  gold-dust  to  the  king,  is  the  following : — Eastward  of 
India  lies  a  tract  which  is  entirely  sand.  Indeed  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia,  concerning  whom  anything  certain  is  known, 
the  Indians  dwell  the  nearest  to  the  east,  and  the  rising  of  the 
sun.  Beyond  them  the  whole  country  is  desert  on  account  of  the 
sand.9  The  tribes  of  Indians  are  numerous,  and  do  not  all  speak 
the  same  language7  —  some  are  wandering  tribes,  others  not 
They  who  dwell  in  the  marshes  along  the  river,8  live  on  raw 
fish,  which  they  take  in  boats  made  of  reeds,  each  formed  out  of 


•  It  is  curious  to  find  the  practioe  and  they  had  already  conquered  most 

of  exporting  their  children  so  ancient  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  before  the  time 

in  these  regions.     Circassia  still  sup-  of  Herodotus. 

plies  wives  to  almost  all  the  wealthy  The  language  of  the  Hindoos  differs 

Turks,  and  the  Mamelukes  are  said  to  entirely  from  those  of  the  aborigines; 

have  been  composed  entirely  of  those  and  the  relationship  of  the  Sanscrit  to 

who  had  been  brought  when   young  the  Zend  of  ancient  Persia,  and  to  the 

from  the  same  country.    (See  Rennell's  Greek,  Teutonic,  and  other  European 

Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  525,  note.)  languages,  accords  well  with  their  com- 

6  The    India    of  Herodotus   is    the  mon  origin  from  Central  Asia.    The 

true  ancient  India  (the  Hapta  Rendu  of  Vedas  are  written  in  a  dialect  of  an 

the  Vendidad),  the  region-  about  the  older  type  than  the  Sanscrit,  and  still 

Upper  Indus,   best   known  to    us   at  nearer  to  the  Zend  of  the  Areata. 

present  under  the  name  of  the  Punjaub.  The    aborigines    are  still    found  in 

Herodotus  knows  nothing  of  the  great  Ceylon  and  in  Southern  India  as  well 

southern  peninsula.     Probably,  there-  as  in  the  hill-country  in  other  parU ; 

fore,  the  desert  of  which  he  speaks  as  and  their  customs  differ  as  much  as  their 

extending  indefinitely  eastward,  is  the  languages  from  those  of  the  Hindoos. 

vast  elevated  sandy  tract  lying  north  of  They  are  supposed  to  be  of  Scythian 

the  Himalaya,  between  that  range  and  origin ;  and  if,  as  some  think,  there  is 

the  Tchien  Chan  chain,  which  stretches  an  analogy  between  their  languages  (ss 

in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  east,  from  the  Tamul  and  others)  and  the  Semitic 

Cashmere  to  the  longitude  of  Pekin,  a  dialects,  this  may  be  explained  by  their 

distance  of  above  2000  miles.      This  relationship  to  the  parent  tongue  before 

tract  includes  the  great  desert  of  Cobi  its  separation  into  Arian  and  Semitic,  as 

or  Shamoo.    (See  Humboldt's  Aspects  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  (see  n.  ch.  2, 

of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pp.  74,  75,  E.  T.)  Bk.  ii.  in  Ap.  ch.  i.).    They  have  no 

7  The  Hindoo  races  are  supposed  to  castes;    but  this   institution   is  even 

have  been  settled  in  India  as  early  as  thought  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 

1200  B.C. ;  which  is  the  date  assigned  Hindoos    when    they  first    settled  in 

to  the  Vedas,  though  these  appear  not  India ;  and  is  the  result  of  conouest 

to  be  all  of  one  period.     Some  limit  They  are  first  mentioned  by  MegaBtnenes 

their  date  to  880  B.C.    Having  advanced  B.C.  302.— [G.  W.] 

from  Central  Asia  through  Cabul,  the  •  By  "the  river  "  is  meant  the  Indus. 

Hindoos  established  themselves  on  the  It  does  not  appear  that  Herodotus  w»s 

Indus     (Sindhu,     "  the    river")    and  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Ganges, 

throughout  the  Penj-ab  ("  five  waters  "  which  only  became  known  to  the  Greeb 

or  "streams''^,  whence  they  gradually  by  the  expedition  of  Alexander.    (.Cf. 

extended  their  conquests  southward ;  Strabo,  book  xv.) 
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a  single  joint'  These  Indians  wear  a  dress  of  sedge,  which  they 
cut  in  the  river  and  bruise ;  afterwards  they  weave  it  into  mate, 
and  wear  it  as  we  wear  a  breast-plate. 

99.  Eastward  of  these  Indians  are  another  tribe,  called  Pa- 
daeans,10  who  are  wanderers,  and  live  on  raw  flesh.     This  tribe 
is  said  to  have  the  following  customs : — If  one  of  their  number 
be  ill,  man  or  woman,  they  take  the  sick  person,  and  if  he  be  a 
man,  the  men  of  his  acquaintance  proceed  to  put  him  to  death, 
because,  they  say,  his  flesh  would  be  spoilt  for  them  if  he  pined 
and  wasted  away  with  sickness.    The  man  protests  he  is  not  ill 
in  the  least ;  but  his  Mends  will  not  accept  his  denial — in  spite 
of  all  he  can  say,  they  kill  him,  and  feast  themselves  on  his 
body.     So  also  if  a  woman  be  sick,  the  women,  who  are  her 
friends,  take  her  and  do  with  her  exactly  the  same  as  the  men. 
If  one  of  them  reaches  to  old  age,  about  which  there  is  seldom 
any  question,  as  commonly  before  that  time  they  have  had  some 
disease  or  other,  and  so  have  been  put  to  death — but  if  a  man, 
notwithstanding,  comes  to  be  old,  then  they  offer  him  in  sacrifice 
to  their  gods,  and  afterwards  eat  his  flesh.1 

100.  There  is  another  set  of  Indians  whose  customs  are  very 
different     They  refuse  to  put  any  live  animal  to  death,2  they 

9  So  Pliny :  "  Arundini  quidem  In-  found  the  practice  in  Sumatra  in  his 
dicse  arborea  altitudo;  navigiorumque  own  day.  "The  people  of  Dragoian," 
etiam  vicem  proestant,  si  credimus,  sin-  he  says,  "  observe  this  horrible  custom 
gula  internodia."  (Hist.  Nat.  xvi.  36.)  in  cases  where  any  member  of  their 
Cuvier  says  that  one  species  of  the  family  is  afflicted  with  a  disease.  The 
bamboo,  the  Bambus  arundinacea,  grows  relations  of  the  sick  person  send  for  the 
to  the  height  of  60  feet.  magicians,  whom  they  require,  on  ex- 

10  The  only  certain  mention  of  the  amination  of  the  symptoms,  to  declare 

Padseans  by  any  other  ancient  writer    whether  he  will  recover  or  not 

is    that    in    the  well-known    lines   of  If  the  decision  be  that  he  cannot,  the 

Tibullus :  relations  then  call  in  certain  men  whose 

MmpU  nee  aievis  celebnuis  convivi*  mensl*  peculiar  duty  it  is,  and  who  perform 

Ultima  vlcinus  Phcebo  tenet  arva  Pad*us."  their  business  with  dexterity,  to  close 

—iv.  L  144.  the  mouth  of  the  patient  until  he  is 

A  fragment  of   Nicolaiis   Damascenus  suffocated.    This  being  done,  they  out 

is  conjecturally  applied  to  them.    (See  the  body  in  pieces  in  order  to  prepare  it 

Valckenaer  ad  Herod,  iii.  99,  and  comp.  as  victuals,  and  when  it  has  been  so 

Mailer's  Fr.    Hist.    Or.  iii.    p.    464.)  dressed  the  relations  assemble,  and  in  a 

According  to  this,  among  the  PadaBans  convivial  manner  eat  the  whole  of  it, 

not  the  sacrificer  but  the  wisest  of  those  not  leaving  so  much  as  the  marrow  in 

present  began  the  ceremonies,  and  the  the  bones."    (Travels,  p.   610,  E.T.) 

only  thing  for  which  men  prayed  was  According   to    some    modern   writers 

justice,  (Elphinstone's  Cabul,  vol.  i.  p.  45,  2nd 

1  Vide  supra,  ch.  38.    The  same  cus-  ed.),  cannibalism  continues  to  the  pre- 

torn  is  said  to  have  prevailed  among  sent  day  in  the  countries  bordering  on 

the  MassagetsB  (i.  216)  and  the  Issedo-  the  Indus. 

niana  (iv.   26);   and  a  similar  one  is        *  The  repugnance  of  true  Brahmins 

mentioned  by  Strabo  as  existing  among  to  take  away  life  is  well  known.    The 

the    Caspians    (xi.    p.    753),   and   the  Mahrattas  are  said  to  have  the  same 

Derbioes  (ibid.  p.   756).    Marco  Polo  prejudice.     Heeren  (As.  Nat.  vol.  i.  p. 
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sow  no  corn,  and  have  no  dwelling-houses.  Vegetables  are  their 
only  food.  There  is  a  plant  which  grows  wild  in  their  country, 
bearing  seed,  about  the  size  of  millet-seed,  in  a  calyx :  their  wont 
is  to  gather  this  seed  and  having  boiled  it,  calyx  and  all,  to  use 
it  for  food.  If  one  of  them  is  attacked  with  sickness,  he  goes 
forth  into  the  wilderness,  and  lies  down  to  die ;  no  one  has  the 
least  concern  either  for  the  sick  or  for  the  dead. 

101.  All  the  tribes  which  I  have  mentioned  live  together  like 
the  brute  beasts : 3  they  have  also  all  the  same  tint  of  akin, 
which  approaches  that  of  the  Ethiopians.4  Their  country  is  a 
long  way  from  Persia  towards  the  south :  nor  had  king  Darius 
ever  any  authority  over  them. 

102.  Besides  these,  there  are  Indians  of  another  tribe,  who 

border  on  the  city  Caspatyrus,5  and  the  country  of  Pactyica ; 6 

these  people  dwell  northward  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  and 

follow  nearly  the  same  mode  of  life  as  the  Bactrians.    They 

are  more  warlike  than  any  of  the  other  tribes,  and  from  them 

the  men  are  sent  forth  who  go  to  procure  the  gold.    For  it 

is  in  this  part  of  India  that  the  sandy  desert  lies.    Here, 

in  this  desert,  there  live  amid  the  sand  great  ants,  in  size 

somewhat  less  than  dogs,  but  bigger  than  foxes.    The  Persian 

king  has  a  number  of  them,   which  have  been  caught   by 

the  hunters  in  the  land  whereof  we  are  speaking.    These  ants 

make  their  dwellings  under  ground,  and  like  the  Greek  antS, 

which  they  very  much  resemble  in  shape,  throw  up  sand-heaps 

as  they  burrow.    Now  the  sand  which  they  throw  up  is  full  of 

gold.7    The  Indians,  when  they  go  into  the  desert  to  collect  this 


303)  thinks  that  the  latter  are  intended  regards  the    city  of   Caspatyrus   (the 

in  this  place.    But  his  arguments  are  Caspapyrus  of  Hecataeua,  Fr.  179)  as  the 

not  yery  convincing.  modern  Cabul ;  but  his  data  are  very 

9  "  Concubitus  eorum,  more  peoorum,  insufficient.    De  Hammer  (Ann.  Vien. 

in  aperto  est."     In  Book  i.  ch.  216,  vol.   li.  p.   36)  and   Schlegel   (Berlin, 

nearly  the  same  is  related  of  the  Mas-  Taschenb.   1829,  p.  11)  suggest  Cash- 

sagetn.      Herodotus    adds,     "  Semen  mere.    But  neither  of  these  towns  is 

eorundem  genitale,  non,  sicut  aliorum  really  on  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus, 

hominum,    album,    sed    nigrum,    pro  on  which  Caspatyrus  seems  to  be  placed, 

colore  corporis:   cujusmodi  semen    et  Infra,  iv.  44. 

.flSthiopes  edere  Bolent."    Aristotle  de-  fl  Herodotus  appears  to  recognise  too 

nies  these   statements    of  Herodotus,  districts  of  this  name,  one  on  the  con- 

(Hist.  An.  iii.  22 ;  Qener.  An.  ii.  2.)  fines  of  Armenia  (supra,  ch.   93),  the 

4  If  the  Ethiopians  and  Indians  had  other  upon  the  Indus, 

the  same  colour,  which  is  not  black  as  7  It  is  curious  to  find  the  same  nar* 

that  of  the  Negro,  it  is  evident  that  the  rative,  told  gravely,  not  only  by  Me- 

Egyptians  could  not  be   "black,"  as  gasthenes    (Fr.   39),    Dio    (Or.   xxxv. 

Herodotus  states  in  B.  ii.  ch.  104.    (See  p.   436),    Pliny   (Hist.    Nat.  zi.    36), 

n.  *  on  that  chapter. — [Q.  W.]  Mela  (m.  vii.  2),  and  JElian  (H.  An. 

*  Heeren  (As.  Nat.,  vol.  l.  p.  293)  iii.  4),  but  also  by  Erester  John  (Ung- 
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sand,  take  three  camels  and  harness  them  together,  a  female  in 
the  middle  and  a  male  on  either  side,  in  a  leading-rein.  The 
rider  sits  on  the  female,  and  they  are  particular  to  choose  for 
the  purpose  one  that  has  but  just  dropped  her  young ;  for  their 
female  camels  can  run  as  fast  as  horses,  while  they  bear  bur- 
thens very  much  better. 

103.  As  the  Greeks  are  well  acquainted  with  the  shape  of  the 
camel,  I  shall  not  trouble  to  describe  it ;  but  I  shall  mention 
what  seems  to  have  escaped  their  notice.  The  camel  has  in  its 
hind  legs  four  thigh-bones  and  four  knee-joints.8 

104.  When  the  Indians  therefore  have  thus  equipped  them- 
selves they  set  off  in  quest  of  the  gold,  calculating  the  time  so 
that  they  may  be  engaged  in  seizing  it  during  the  most  sultry 
part  of  the  day,  when  the  ants  hide  themselves  to  escape  the 
heat  The  sun  in  those  parts  shines  fiercest  in  the  morning, 
not,  as  elsewhere,  at  noonday;  the  greatest  heat  is  from  the 
time  when  he  has  reached  a  certain  height,  until  the  hour  at 
which  the  market  closes.  During  this  space  he  burns  much 
more  furiously  than  at  midday  in  Greece,  so  that  the  men  there 
are  said  at  that  time  to  drench  themselves  with  water.    At  noon 


khan)  in  the  12th  century.    His  words,  plausible  conjecture  is  that  which  iden- 

as  reported  by  Bahr  (note  ad  loc),  are  tines  it  with  the  Pengolin,  or  Ant-eater 

these : —  (Mania  pentedactyh  of  Luuubus),  which 

"  In  quadam  provincia  nostra  sunt  burrows  on  the  sandy  plains  of  northern 

formless    in    magnitudine    catulorum,  India.    (See  Blakesley  ad  loo.) 

habentes  septem  pedes,   et  alas    qua-  Professor  Wilson  suggests  that  the 

tuor — istae  formica  ab  occasu  solis  ad  entire  story  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 

ortum  morantur  sub  terra  et  fodiunt  gold  collected  in  the  plains  of  Little 

purissimum  aurum  tota    nocte — quae-  Thibet  is  commonly  called  Pippilika,  or 

runt  victum  suum  tota  die— in  nocte  "  ant-gold " — the  name  being  given  to 

autem    veniunt    homines    de    cunctia  it  from  a  belief  that  colonies  of  ants,  by 

civitatibus  ad  colligendum  ipsum  aurum  clearing  away  the  sand  or  soil,  leave  the 

et  imponunt  elephantibus — quando  for-  ore  exposed.     (Journal  of  As.  Soc.  vol. 

mica  sunt  supra   terram,   nullus    ibi  xiii.  pp.  137  ana  143.) 

audet  accedere,  propter  crudelitatem  et  *  This  is  of  course  untrue,  and  it  is 

ferocitatem  ipsarum."      According   to  difficult  to  understand  how  Herodotus 

Tzschuck  (ad  Pomp.  Mel.  m.  vii.  §  2)  could  entertain  such  a  notion.    There 

some  of  the  Arabian  writers  have  the  is   no  real  difference,   as  regards  the 

same  tale.    Nearchus  declared  that  he  anatomy  of  the  leg,  between  the  horse 

had  seen  the  skins  of  these  ants.  ( Arrian,  and  the  camel.     In  each  the  leg  is  com- 

Indie.  15.)     And  so  late  as  the  year  posed  of  four  bones  which  are  united  by 

1559  one  was  (it  is  said)  sent  as  a  present  three  joints,  but  of  these  two  only- — the 

from  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  Solyman  II.  real  knee,  which  is  more  apparent  in  the 

This  is  described  by  De  Thou  in  the  camel  than  in  other  quadrupeds  owing 

<  History   of  his  Time*   as    "  formica  to  the  length  of  the  thigh-bone,  and  the 

Indica,   cania  mediocris    magnitudine,  hough — have  at  all  the  look  of  knee- 

anunalmordaxet88evum.,,(xxiv.p.  809.)  joints.     Even  if  the  fetlock  joint  be 

Modern  research  has  not  discovered  counted,  there  can  be  but  three  knees ; 

anything  very  satisfactory  either  with  for  it  is  impossible  to  extend  that  cha- 

respect  to  the  animal  intended,  or  the  racter  to  the  hip-joint,  which  is  wholly 

habits  ascribed  to  it.    Perhaps  the  most  concealed. 
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his  heat  is  much  the  same  in  India  as  in  other  countries,  after 
which,  as  the  day  declines,  the  warmth  is  only  equal  to  that  of 
the  morning  sun  elsewhere.  Towards  evening  the  coolness  in- 
creases, till  about  sunset  it  becomes  very  cold9 

105.  When  the  Indians  reach  the  place  where  the  gold  is, 
they  fill  their  bags  with  the  sand,  and  ride  away  at  their  best 
speed :  the  ants,  however,  scenting  them,  as  the  Persians  say, 
rush  forth  in  pursuit.  Now  these  animals  are,  they  declare, 
so  swift,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  like  them :  if  it  were 
not,  therefore,  that  the  Indians  get  a  start  while  the  ants  are 
mustering,  not  a  single  gold-gatherer  could  escape.  During  the 
flight  the  male  camels,  which  are  not  so  fleet  as  the  females, 
grow  tired,  and  begin  to  drag,  first  one,  and  then  the  other ;  but 
the  females  recollect  the  young  which  they  have  left  behind, 
and  never  give  way  or  flag.1  Such,  according  to  the  Persians, 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  get  the  greater  part  of  their 
gold ;  some  is  dug  out  of  the  earth,  but  of  this  the  supply  is 
more  scanty.2     

*  Bredow  (Geograph.    et    Uranolog.  fortably  warm  with  all  the  bedclothes 

Herod,  viii.)  and  Niebuhr  (Geography  that  I  can  muster.    At  sunrise  a  thick 

of  Herodotus,   p.  10,   E.  T.)  explain  coarse    woollen    wrapping-gown,   over- 

this  from   Herodotus's  notion  of   the  shirt,    cotton    waistcoat,    and    double 

earth  as  a  flat  plain,  on  the  whole  of  cotton  coat,  is  only  just  sufficient  to 

which  the  sun  rose  (and  again  set)  at  keep  out  the  cold.    At  nine  the  outer 

the  same  moment.      The  east  there-  coat  must  be  thrown  off;  at  ten  it  is 

fore,  which  was  close  to  the  sun  in  the  desirable  to  get  quit  of  the  other;  and 

morning,  was  hottest  at  that  time ;  the  at  noon  the  rest  of  the  garments  are  at 

west  was  then  coldest.     In  the  evening  least  incommodious  from  the  heat.  The 

the  case  was  exactly  reversed.     Thus  re  verse  of  this  process  becomes  necessary 

Herodotus  would  not  be  describing  any  from  half-past  three  till  night "  (As. 

fact,  but  only  his  own  conceptions  of  Res.  vol.  xii.  p.  399,  note).    It  must  be 

what  must  be  the  case.    It  may,  how-  remembered  that  in  Greece,  as  with 

ever,  be   questioned  whether  this    is  ourselves,  the  afternoon  waa  the  warm- 

a  full  account  of  the  matter.     Hero-  est  part  of  the  day  (see  Buttmann's  Lexi- 

dotus  is  apparently  narrating  what  he  logus,  p.  225,  and  especially  note 7 1. 

had  heard,  and  it  belongs  to  his  simpli-  l  Marco  Polo  relates  that  when  the 

city  not  to  mix  up  his  own  speculations  Tatars  make  incursions  into  the  country 

with  the  relations  which  he  had  received  lying  to  the  north  of  them,  they  adopt 

from  others.    Probably  his  own  antici-  the  same  device  of  riding  mares  which 

pations  had  been  confirmed  by  the  ac-  have  foals,    and   which    are   therefore 

counts  which  had  reached  him  of  the  anxious  to  get  back  to  their  young* 

actual  climate  of  the  gold  region.    The  (Travels,  p.  745.) 

following  statement  is  made  by  Moor-  *  The  whole  of  this  region  of  Central 

croft  with  regard  to  the  temperature  of  Asia  is  in  the  highest  degree  auriferous 

the  region  north  of  the  Himalaya: —  The  ranges  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  Beiur 

"At  eight  in  the  morning  the  sun  over-  Tagh,  Mus  Tagh,  and  Altai,  all  abound 

tons  the  hills  which  surround  the  little  with    this    precious    metal.      In    the 

valley  of  Niti,  and  blazes  with  a  fierce-  Altai  mountains,  rude  traces  of  ancient 

ness  of  which  we  were  the  more  sensible  mining  have  been  found.    (Heeren  s  As. 

from  the  cold  of  the  morning.     About  Nat.  i.  p.  47.)    Bokhara  and  Thibet  are 

three  the  heat  falls  off  most  rapidly.     I  especially  renowned  for  their  produo- 

have  never  before  experienced  so  sudden  tiveness.    On  the  gold  of  Thibet,  see 

a  transition  from  heat  to  cold,  and  con-  As.  Res.  vol.  xii.  pp.  437-439,  Ac. 
trariwise.     At  night  I  am  only  com* 
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106.  It  seems  as  if  the  extreme  regions  of  the  earth  were 
blessed  by  nature  with  the  most  excellent  productions,  just  in 
the  same  way  that  Greece  enjoys  a  climate  more  excellently 
tempered  than  any  other  country.3  In  India,  which,  as  I 
observed  lately,  is  the  furthest  region  of  the  inhabited  world 
towards  the  east,  all  the  four-footed  beasts  and  the  birds  are 
very  much  bigger  than  those  found  elsewhere,  except  only  the 
horses,  which  are  surpassed  by  the  Median  breed  called  the 
Nisaean.4  Gold  too  is  produced  there  in  vast  abundance,  some 
dug  from  the  earth,  some  washed  down  by  the  rivers,  some 
carried  off  in  the  mode  which  I  have  but  now  described.  And 
further,  there  are  trees  which  grow  wild  there,  the  fruit  whereof 
is  a  wool  exceeding  in  beauty  and  goodness  that  of  sheep.  The 
natives  make  their  clothes  of  this  tree-wool.5 

107.  Arabia  is  the  last  of  inhabited  lands  towards  the  south, 
and  it  is  the  only  country  which  produces  frankincense,  myrrh, 
cassia,  cinnamon,  and  ladanum.6    The  Arabians 7  do  not  get  any 


3  Herodotus  soema  to  ascribe  the  used  for  sacrifices  (Her.  L  183;  ii.  40)f 
excellence  of  the  climate  of  Greece  to  and  not  for  embalming  (Her.  ii.  86;. 
its  central  situation,  equally  remote  It  is  the  liban  of  the  Arabs,  and  the 
from  all  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  same  as  the  Hebrew  libaneh  or  liboneh, 
He  does  not  Bee  that  this  centrality  is  "  incense,"  which  came  from  Sheba  or 
only  relative,  each  nation  being  the  southern  Arabia  (la.  lx.  6 ;  Jer.  vi.  20). 
centre  of  the  world  known  to  it.  Aria-  The  liban,  which  is  explained  in  Arabic 
totle  (Polit.  vii.  6)  goes  beyond  Hero-  by  the  word  "kondor,"  answers  to  the 
dotus,  and  attributes  the  well-attem-  %6v&pos  Xi&avonov  of  the  Greek,  the 
pered  disposition  of  the  Greeks  to  the  "granum  thuris."  The  Bokhoor-el- 
same  cause,  {rb  r&v  'EAA^w  7**0*?  burr,  so  common  in  Syria  and  Egypt, 
Sia-rtp  ftecrc^ci  Karh  robs  r6irovs,  the  coarse  particles  of  frankincense, 
ovrces  bfifoiv  /J.ertx*h  *ol  yty  Mvpor  made  into  a  cake  and  used  for  incense, 
Kcd  SiavoirriKSv  l<rrt.)  as  in  some  Christian  churches,  seems  to 

4  Nissea  (Nisaya)  is  mentioned  as  a  be  an  inferior  kind  of  "granum,"  or 
district  of  Media  in  the  Behistun  In-  "mica  thuris."  The  liban  or  libandtus 
Bcription  (col.  i.  par.  13,  §  11).  Con-  is  still  a  production  of  Arabia,  parti- 
cerning  its  locality  and  the  excellency  of  cularly  of  Hadramaut.  Herodotus  ex- 
its horses,  see  note  on  Book  vii.  ch.  40.  tends  the  epithet  "  libandtophoros,"  or 

*  Vide  supra,  ch.  47.  "Tree-wool"  thuriferus,  to  all  Arabia  (B.  ii.  ch.  8). 
is  exactly  the  German  name  for  cotton  The  name  liban  would  seem  to  be  taken 
(Baumiootte).  from  its  whiteness,  lubn,  lebn,  of  the 

•  Le'danon  or  ladanon,  a  resin  or  gum,  Hebrew,  whence  lubn,  "  milk,"  and 
answering  to  the  ladin  of  the  Arabs,  was  Mount  Lebanon  (or  Mont  Blanc),  so 
produced  by  the  shrub  lddon,  the  Cistus  called  from  its  snow.  Pliny  (xii. 
Creticus  of  Dioscorides,  or  Cistus  ladam-  17),  citing  Herodotus,  Bays  the  Arabs 
ferus,  a  native  of  Cyprus  and  Candia.  brought  yearly  a  talent-weight  of 
(Of.  Plin.  xii.  17;  see  below,  n.  ch.  "thus  "to  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  he 
112.)  It  is  now  brought  from  Constan-  erroneously  thinks  it  went  to  Persia  at 
tinople  and  the  Greek  islands.  It  dif-  an  earlier  time  than  to  Syria  or  Egypt, 
fered  from  the  libandtus  or  frankincense,  -[Q.  W.] 

which  was  produced  by  the  libanus-  '  The  Arabs  supplied  Egypt  with 
tree,  the  Juniperus  Lycia,  or  the  Boswel-  various  spices  and  gums  which  were 
lit  thurifera,  a  native  of  Arabia,  whence  required  for  embalming  and  other  pur- 
Virgil  says,  "  Solis  est  thurea  virga  poses.  In  Genesis  xxxvii.  25,  the  Ish- 
Sabseis."    (G.  ii.   1 17.)    This  last  was  maelites  or  Arabs  were  going  to  Egypt 
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of  these,  except  the  myrrh,8  without  trouble.  The  frankincense 
they  procure  by  means  of  the  gum  styrax,9  which  the  Greeks 
obtain  from  the  Phoenicians;  this  they  burn,  and  thereby 
obtain  the  spice.  For  the  trees  which  bear  the  frankin- 
cense are  guarded  by  winged  serpents,  small  in  size,  and  of 
varied  colours,  whereof  vast  numbers  hang  about  every  tree. 
They  are  of  the  same  kind  as  the  serpents  that  invade  Egypt ; 10 
and  there  is  nothing  but  the  smoke  of  the  styrax  which  will 
drive  them  from  the  trees. 

108.  The  Arabians  say  that  the  whole  world  would  swarm 
*ith  these  Berpeuta,  if  tke/were  not  kept  in  check  in  the  way  in 
which  I  know  that  vipers  are.  Of  a  truth  Divine  Providence 
does  appear  to  be,  as  indeed  one  might  expect  beforehand,  a 
wise  contriver.  For  timid  animals  which  are  a  prey  to  others 
are  all  made  to  produce  young  abundantly,  that  so  the  species 
may  not  be  entirely  eaten  up  and  lost ;  while  savage  and  noxious 
creatures  are  made  very  unfruitful  The  hare,  for  instance, 
which  is  hunted  alike  by  beasts,  birds,  and  men,  breeds  so  abun- 
dantly as  even  to  superfetate,1  a  thing  which  is  true  of  no  other 
animal.  You  find  in  a  hare's  belly,  at  one 'and  the  same  time, 
some  of  the  young  all  covered  with  fur,  others  quite  naked, 
others  again  just  fully  formed  in  the  womb,  while  the  hare  per- 
haps has  lately  conceived  afresh.  The  lioness,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  boldest2  of  brutes, 
brings  forth  young  but  once  in  her  lifetime,3  and  then  a  single 


from  "  Gilead  with  their  camels  bearing  9  This  is^the  "gum  storax  "  of  modern 

spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh.*'    (See  commerce. 

n. s  B.  ii.  ch.  86.)    The  names  are  nu-  10  Vide  supra,  ii.   75.     If  serpents, 

kath,  DK33  styrax  (the  Arabic  nukah,  they  should  be  oviparous. — [G.  W.] 

*&),  gum  tragacanth,  triri  n*  opobal-  .   '  VHS?  ^  ^  often  questioned; 

4VW;'  o          -o            »                    r  kut  ^  Balir  Bhows)  it  has  in  its  favour 

sam,  and  lot  a?  laden. — [G.  W.]  Linnaeus,  and  the  author  of  the  Allge- 

8  Smyrna,  the  Greek  name  of  myrrh,  meine  Historic  der  Natur  (Hamb.  and 

is  the  same  as  that  of  the  city.     "  Mir  "  Leips.  1757).    The  former  says:  "  Lepus 

(Exod.  xxx.  23),  the  Hebrew  word,  is  immensus  parturitione  per  totaxn  aosta- 

said  to  be  from  its   "dropping."     It  tern,  superfetatione  haud  rara"  (i.  p. 

either  gave  its  name  to,  or  received  it  161). 

from,  "  bitterness/'  mir  or  mar  signify-  *  The  courage  of  the  lion  has  been 

ing    "bitter,"    both    in    Hebrew    and  recently    called    in    question    by   Mr. 

Arabic.    The  tree  which  produces  it  is  Gordon  Gumming  and  Dr.  Livingstone, 

a  native  of  Arabia  and  of  the  Somaul;  whose   experience    certainly   tends   to 

country  S.  of  Abyssinia,  called  by  Ehren-  lower  the  character  of  the  king  of  brutes, 

berg  Balsamodendron  myrrha  (Strabo,  xvi.  Still,  under  the  pressure  of  hunger,  or 

I                            p.  535 ;  Diodor.  ii.  49).    Plutarch  (de  where  he  has  cubs  to  defend,  the  bold- 

j                            laid.  s.  80)  says  the  Egyptians  called  ness  of  the  lion  is  remarkable.     (See 

it  "  bal"  but  in  Coptic  it  had  the  name  Mr.   Gordon  Cumming's  Lion-Hunter, 

"sAa/,"  which  to  a  Greek  would  have  pp.  119,  316,  &c.) 

been  unpronounceable  and  unwritable.  s  The  fabulous  character  of  the  whole 

— [G.  W.]  of  this  account  was  known  to  Aristotle, 
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cub ; 4  she  cannot  possibly  conceive  again,  since  she  loses  her 
womb  at  the  same  time  that  she  drops  her  young.  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  cub  begins  to  stir  inside  the  dam, 
his  claws,  which  are  sharper  than  those  of  any  other  animal, 
scratch  the  womb ;  as  time  goes  on,  and  he  grows  bigger,  he 
tears  it  ever  more  and  more ;  so  that  at  last,  when  the  birth 
comes,  there  is  not  a  morsel  in  the  whole  womb  that  is  sound. 

109.  Now  with  respect  to  the  vipers  and  the  winged  snakes  of 
Arabia,  if  they  increased  as  fast  as  their  nature  would  allow, 
impossible  were  it  for  man  to  maintain  himself  upon  the  earth. 
Accordingly  it  is  found  that  when  the  male  and  female  come 
together,  at  the  very  moment  of  impregnation,  the  female  seizes 
the  male  by  the  neck,  and  having  once  fastened,  cannot  be 
brought  to  leave  go  till  she  has  bit  the  neck  entirely  through. 
And  so  the  male  perishes ;  but  after  a  while  he  is  revenged  upon 
the  female  by  means  of  the  young,  which,  while  still  unborn, 
gnaw  a  passage  through  the  womb,  and  then  through  the  belly 
of  their  mother,  and  so  make  their  entrance  into  the  world. 
Contrariwise,  other  snakes,  which  are  harmless,  lay  eggs,  and 
hatch  a  vast  number  of  young.  Vipers  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  the  winged  serpents  are  nowhere  seen  except  in 
Arabia,  where  they  are  all  congregated  together.  This  makes 
them  appear  so  numerous. 

110.  Such,  then,  is  the  way  in  which  the  Arabians  obtain 
their  frankincense ;  their  manner  of  collecting  the  cassia 5  is  the 
following : — They  cover  all  their  body  and  their  face  with  the 
hides  of  oxen  and  other  skins,  leaving  only  holes  for  the  eyes, 
and  thus  protected  go  in  search  of  the  cassia,  which  grows  in  a 
lake  of  no  great  depth.  All  round  the  shores  and  in  the  lake 
itself  there  dwell  a  number  of  winged  animals,  much  resembling 
bats,  which  screech  horribly,  and  are  very  valiant.  These  crea* 
tures  they  must  keep  from  their  eyes  all  the  while  that  they 
gather  the  cassia.6 

who  truly  observes  that    the    lioness  cinnamon  is  properly  the  branch  with 

brings  forth  young  in  the  spring  of  the  the  bark  on;  cassia  is  the  bark  without 

year  for  many  years  in  succession,  and  the  branch.    Since  the  former  ceased  to 

more  usually  lays  up  two  cubs  than  be  an  article  of  commerce,  the  latter 

one.    (Hist.  An.  vi.  31.)  has  usurped  its  name.    Thus  our  cinna- 

4  According  to  Mr.  Gordon  Camming,  mon  is  not  the  cinnamon  of  the  ancients, 

it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  lioness  to  but  their  cassia.    The  word  Cassia  is 

have  three  or  four  cubs  at  a  birth,  derived  from   a   Hebrew  root  (JJVp), 

(Lion-Hunter,  pp.  116,  326,  &c.)  which  means  "to  cut  or  scrape  off  the 

*  Cassia  and  cinnamon,  according  to  surface;"    whence    also    njJVpD,    "  a 

Larcher  (note  ad  loc.),  are  from  the  plane."                                         :~ 

same  tree,  the  only  difference  being  that  a  The  cassia  ia  supposed  to  be  the 
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111.  Still  more  wonderful  is  the  mode  in  which  they  collect 
the  cinnamon.7  Where  the  wood  grows,  and  what  country  pro- 
duces it,  they  cannot  tell— only  some,  following  probability, 

relate  that  it  comes  from  the  country  in  which  Bacchus  wis 
brought  up.8  Great  birds,  they  say,  bring  the  sticks  which  we 
Greeks,  taking  the  word  from  the  Phoenicians,8  call  cinnamon, 
and  carry  them  up  into  the  air  to  make  their  nests.    These  are 

fastened  with  a  sort  of  mud  to  a  sheer  fece  of  rock,  where  no 

foot  of  man  is  able  to  climb.  So  the  Arabians,  to  get  the 
cinnamon,  use  the  following  artifice.    They  cut  all  the  oxen  and 

Laurus  cassia,  or,  according  to  some,  19),  and  the  oinnamum  which  grew  in 
the  Cassia  fistula.  In  Hebrew  (Exod.  Syria  and  Arabia,  according  to  Pliny, 
xxx.  24)  it  is  called  kedh  (Hip)  or  ke-  was  a  distinct  plant  (xii.  18,  and  xvi  32 >. 
tziah  (HJPVp),  signifying  "split"  or  A  coarse  grass  still  grows  in  the  deserts 
"peeled  off,"  which  would  apply  to  the  between  Nubia  and  the  Red  Sea  which 
Laurus  cassia,  or  to  our  modern  china-  has  the  same  aromatic  scent  as  cinna- 
mon. But  Herod otus  says  they  "gath-  mon.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  535,  ed.  Gas.) 
ered  H  the  cassia,  it  should  not  therefore  mentions  cinnamomum,  thus  or  libanus, 
be  cinnamon;  and  the  Laurus  cassia  and  and  myrrh,  as  productions  of  Arabia; 
Laurus  cinnamomum  are  too  much  alike  but  this  cinnamon  was  either  a  different 
to  be  considered  in  those  days  two  dis-  plant,  or  merely  imported  through  that 
tinct  trees.  If  a  fruit,  was  this  the  nut-  country.  Again,  in  b.  ii.  p.  65,  and  b. 
meg,  the  Myristica  moschata  1  But  it  is  xvii.  (beg*,  p.  540),  he  makes  it  a  pro- 
of the  Laurus  tribe  also,  and  does  not  duction  of  the  country  above  Meroe,  and 
grow  in  shallow  water,  nor  does  the  in  b.  xvii  p.  543,  he  says  Seaostris  went 
cinnamon,  which  requires  a  dry  sandy  into  Ethiopia,  even  to  the  "  cinnamo- 
soil,  as  Pliny  Btates  (xii.  19).  Cassia  is  miferus"  region.  Others  also  place 
supposed  to  be  the  Malay  word  kashu,  this  region  to  the  3.  of  Abyssinia, 
"wood;*'  but  this  and  cinnamon  were  Dionys.  Perieg.,  who  mentions  it  in 
perhaps  both  Arab  or  Phoenician  names.  Southern  Arabia,  says  (944) : — 
IWs  description  of  the  « casia"  (xii.  •  ^  r  M  ^  ^ 
19)  certainly  agrees  very  well  with  the  •£tev  *tfAJU  fSporm  iivmm*  *t»^*r. 
real  cinnamon. — [G.  W.  j 
'  The  modern  cinnamon  is  the  rind  of  And  tiiis    should  be   Pliny's   "cinna- 

the  Laurus  cinnamomum  of  Ceylon,  the  munL'  C7*-.        \ 

Arabic  Kirfeh.    The  name  cinnamomum  *  EtmoPia  P™.0™1? '*  ▼•  •• ll-  14f  , , 

has  been  applied  to  different    plants.  The  Phoenician  word -was  probably 

That  of  Herodotus,  taken  by  birds  to  identical  with  the   Hebrew,   which  is 

build  their  nests,  could  not  have  been  P°?i?»  cinnamon  (Exod.  xxx.  23;  Cant, 

a  cinnamon-branch;    and,  if  not  alto-  iv.  14).    Hence  the  Greek  Kirvdpt*fi»y% 

gether  a  fable,  should  rather  be  the  and  the  Latin  "cinnamum"     Bochart 

calamus,  or  aromatic  reed,  mentioned  (Phaleg.  n.  iii.)  observes  that  all  the 

in  Exodus  xxx.  23,  and  by  Diodorus,  ii.  Greek  names  of  spices  are  of  Semitic 

49;   Dionysius,  Perieg.  937;   Plin.  xii.  origin.    Cassia  is  the  TOPVp  of  Ps.  xlv.  9. 

22;  and  other  writers.    Pliny,  though  Myrrh  (fffitpva)  is  IID   (bant.   iii.  6> 

*-^s£i£ff&  £"££  T-frr*?*-**  ^3)(Cu,t- 

that  the  real  cinnamon  (cinnamomum)  XT*4>    In  the  same  way  he  identifies 

grows  in  that  country  (xii.  18);  and  (in  ^l?"1??1'  hdellium    nard,  aloes,  Acl, 

o.    19)  treats   "Herodotus  as  a  great  *»*?    Hebrew    words.      Ledanum    is 

dealer  in  fables  for  the  story  of  birds  onutt"*  from  h»  ««*»   but  perhaps  it 

building  their  nests  of  cinnamon  and  "V  **  connected  ™th   the    Hebrew 

cassia,"  which  he  makes  the  production  &Y?   (Gen.  xxxviL   25;  cf.  Buxtorf  ad 

of  Ethiopia.    The  cinnamon  was  kept  voc.).    As  the  Phoenicians  imported  all 

cut  like  a  coppice,  and  the  twigs  were  these  Bpices  into   Greece,  they  would 

thought  the  best.      The  cinnamomum  naturally  be  known  to  the  Greeks  by 

or  cinnamon  was  of  two  kinds  (Plin.  xii.  Phoenician  names. 
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asses  and  beasts  of  burthen  that  die  in  their  land  into  large 
pieces,  which  they  carry  with  them  into  those  regions,  and  place 
near  the  nests :  then  they  withdraw  to  a  distance,  and  the  old 
birds,  swooping  down,  seize  the  pieces  of  meat  and  fly  with  them 
np  to  their  nests ;  which,  not  being  able  to  support  the  weight, 
break  off  and  fall  to  the  ground.1  Hereupon  the  Arabians  return 
and  collect  the  cinnamon,  which  is  afterwards  carried  from 
Arabia  into  other  countries. 

112.  Ledanum,  which  the  Arabs  call  ladanum,  is  procured  in 
a  yet  stranger  fashion.  Found  in  a  most  inodorous  place,  it  is 
the  sweetest-scented  of  all  substances.  It  is  gathered  from  the 
beards  of  he-goats,a  where  it  is  found  sticking  like  gum,  haying 
come  from  the  bushes  on  which  they  browse.  It  is  used  in 
many  sorts  of  unguents,  and  is  what  the  Arabs  burn  chiefly  as 
incense. 

113.  Concerning  the  spices  of  Arabia  let  no  more  be  said. 
The  whole  country  is  scented  with  them,  and  exhales  an  odour 
marvellously  sweet.  There  are  also  in  Arabia  two  kinds  of 
sheep  worthy  of  admiration,  the  like  of  which  is  nowhere  else 
to  be  seen ; 3  the  one  kind  has  long  tails,  not  less  than  three 
cubits  in  length,  which,  if  they  were  allowed  to  trail  on  the 
ground,  would  be  bruised  and  fall  into  sores.    As  it  is,  all  the 


1  Bochart  ( 1.  b.  c.)  suggests  an  etymo-  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    They  are 

logical  foundation  to  this  story.    He  common  in  Africa  and  throughout  the 

remark*  that  in  Hebrew  the  word  D'Jp  £***>  b*in£  found  not  only  in  Arabia, 

kmnim,  means  «  nests,"  and  |)j*  kinnen',  ^t***™*!  Syria,  Affghanistan,  Egypt, 

'                                     ,"lf'  Barbary,  and  even  Asia  Minor.    A  re- 

"  to  build  a  nest."    Hence,  he  says,  an  cent  traveller,   writing   from   Smyrna, 

occasion  for  the  fable.    The  story,  how-  says: — "  The  sheep  of  the  country  are 

ever,  evidently  belongs  to  a  whole  class  the  Cape  sheep,  having  a  kind  of  apron 

of  Eastern  tales,  wherein  an  important  tail,  entirely  of  rich  marrowy  fat,  ex- 

part  is  played  by  great  birds.'    Compare  tending  to  the  width    of   their   hind 

the  rocs  in  the  story  of  Sindbad  the  quarters,  and  frequently  trailing  on  the 

Sailor  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  the  ground;  the  weight  of  the  tail  is  often 

tale  related  by  Marco  Polo  (Travels,  p.  more  than  six  or  eight  pounds."     (Fel- 

658)  of  the  mines  of  Golconda.  lows'  Asia  Minor,  p.  10.) 

*  Pliny  (xii.  17)  says  the  ladanum  Leo  Africanus,  writing  in  the  15th 
adhered  to  the  hair  of  goats,  as  they  century,  regards  the  broad  tail  as  the 
browsed  upon  the  mastic  shrub,  and  this  great  difference  between  the  sheep  of 
fact  evidently  led  to  the  statement  of  He-  Africa  and  that  of  Europe.  He  declares 
rodotus  (see  n. 6  on  ch.  107).  The  mastic  that  one  which  he  had  seen  in  Egypt 
is  another  resin  from  the  Pistaccia  Ori-  weighed  80  lbs.  He  also  mentions  the 
entaiis,  so  common  still  in  Greece,  where  use  of  trucks  (ix.  p.  293  A),  which  is 
it  is  called,  as  of  old,  o^tvot,  a  name  still  common  in  North  Africa: — "Ver- 
given  also  to  the  P.  ientiscus. — [G.  W.]  vecibus,"    he    says,    "  adeo    crassescit 

*  Sheep  of  this  character  have  ac-  caudaut  seipsos  dimovere  non  possint; 
quired  among  our  writers  the  name  of  verum  qui  eorum  curam  gerunt,  caudam 
Cape  Sheep,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  exiguis  vehiculis  alligantes  gradum  pro- 
the  species  chiefly  affected  by  our  settlers  mo vere  faciunt. " 
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shepherds  know  enough  of  carpentering  to  make  little  trucks 
for  their  sheep's  tails.  The  trucks  are  placed  under  the  tails, 
each  sheep  having  one  to  himself,  and  the  tails  are  then  tied 
down  upon  them.  The  other  kind  has  a  broad  tail,  which  is  a 
cubit  across  sometimes.4 

114.  Where  the  south  declines  towards  the  setting  sun  lies 
the  country  called  Ethiopia,  the  last  inhabited  land  in  that 
direction.  There  gold  is  obtained  in  great  plenty,6  huge  ele- 
phants abound,  with  wild  trees  of  all  sorts,  and  ebony ;  and  the 
men  are  taller,  handsomer,  and  longer  lived  than  anywhere 
else. 

115.  Now  these  are  the  furthest  regions  of  the  world  in  Asia 
and  Libya.  Of  the  extreme  tracts  of  Europe  towards  the  west 
I  cannot  speak  with  any  certainty ;  for  I  do  not  allow  that  there 
is  any  river,  to  which  the  barbarians  give  the  name  of  Eridanus, 
emptying  itself  into  the  northern  sea,  whence  (as  the  tale  goes) 
amber  is  procured ; 6  nor  do  I  know  of  any  islands  called  the 
Cassiterides 7  (Tin  Islands),  whence  the  tin  comes  which  we  use. 


4  Perhaps  a  variety,  rather  than  a  sru-,  the  Greek  /*€-  0u-  (hre-,  hru-,  or 

distinct  species.    (Cf.  Heeren's  As.  Nat.  rhe-,  rhu-),  the  Latin  ri-vus,  our  rr-ver, 

vol.  ii.  p.  119.)  the   German    rinnen,  &c.     This    root 

*  Vide  supra,  ch.  22.    With  regard  appears  to  have  been  common  to  all  the 

to  the  ebony,  see  ch.  97,  note  4.    For  Indo-Germaqic  nations.     In  Eridanus, 

the  size  of  the  men,  see  ch.  20,  note  *.  Rhodanus,  &c.,  it  is  joined  with  a  root 

6  Here  Herodotus  is  overcautious,  dan(*^  " stream,"  or  "water"),  which 
and  rejects  as  fable  what  we  can  see  ia  also  very  widely  spread,  appearing  in 
to  be  truth.  The  amber  district  upon  the  words  Danube,  Dane,  Dniester,  Dnie- 
the  northern  sea  is  the  coast  of  the  per,  Don,  Ztonau,  Zfenetz,  TansJB,  Tana, 
Baltic  about  the  Gulf  of  Dantzig,  and  and  perhaps  in  Jor-dan. 
the  mouths  of  the  Vistula  and  Niemen  7  This  name  was  applied  to  the 
(the  Frische  Neb  rung  and  Eurische  Neh-  Selinae,  or  Scilly  Lsles;  and  the  im- 
rung  of  our  maps),  which  is  still  one  perfect  information  respecting  the  site 
of  the  best  amber  regions  in  the  world,  of  the  mines  of  tin  led  to  the  belief 
The  very  name,  Eridanus,  lingers  there  that  they  were  there,  instead  of  on 
in  the  Rhodaune,  the  small  Btream  the  mainland  (of  Cornwall).  Strabo 
which  washes  the  west  side  of  the  town  thought  they  were  in  the  open  sea 
of  Dantzig.  It  is  possible  that  in  early  between  Spain  and  Britain  (iii.  125), 
times  the  name  attached  rather  to  the  and  that  they  produced  tin,  though 
Vistula  than  to  the  Rhodaune.  For  the  he  allowB  this  was  exported  from  Bri- 
word  Eridanus  (=  Rhodanus)  seems  to  tain  to  Gaul.  Polybius  was  aware  that 
have  been  applied,  by  the  early  in-  it  came  from  Britain;  and  'Diodorus 
habitants  of  Europe,  especially  to  great  (v.  21,  22)  mentions  its  being  found 
and  strong-running  rivers.  The  Italian  and  smelted  near  Belerium  (the  Land's 
Eridanus  (the  Po),  the  Transalpine  Rho-  End),  and  being  run  into  pigs  (W* 
danus  (the  Rhdne),  and  the  still  more  &erpayd\»v  f>v$fxo6s)  it  was  carried  to 
northern  Rhenus  (the  Rhine),  a  name  an  island  off  Britain  called  Ictis,  in 
in  which  we  may  recognise  a  similar  carts,  at  low  tide,  when  the  channel  is 
contraction  to  that  which  has  now  dry.  It  was  there  bought  by  traders, 
changed  Rhodanus  into  Rhdne,  are  all  who  took  it  on  horses  through  Gaul 
streams  of  this  character.  The  main  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  He  after- 
root  of  the  word  appears  in  the  Sanscrit  wards    speaks    of   "  tin-mines    of  the 
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For  in  the  first  place  the  name  Eridanus  is  manifestly  not  a 
barbarian  word  at  all,  but  a  Greek  name,  invented  by  some 


Cassiterides  Islands,  lying  off  Iberia,     Threat,  and  Basensh,   Ii£XIt6*    Ao- 
in  the  ocean/'  and  of  the  quantity  Bent    cording  to  Mr.  Crawfurd  it  is  called  in 
from  Britain  through  Gaul  to  Mawalia     India  Kalahi,  and  by  the  Malaya  Timah. 
and   Narbona.    Ictia  is  the  Yectia  of        The  Arabs  call  tin  safeih.    Their  t€- 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  Vecta  of  Antoni-    neka,  "tin-plate,"  bears  a  resemblance 
nus"  Itinerary,  now  the  Iale  of  Wight,    to  the  German  Zinn,  the  Swedish  term, 
but  the  Ictia  mentioned  by  Diodorus    the  Icelandic  din,  and  our  tin.    Pliny 
was  evidently  St.  Michael's  Mount  in    (iv.  34)  mentions  it  in  the  North  of 
Cornwall.    Timaeus    speaks    of  Mictis,    Spain;    and  a  small  quantity  is  still 
6  days'  sail  from  Britain  (Plin.  iv.  30).    found  in  Lugo,  and  another  district  of 
Pliny  and   Solinus    also    thought  the    GaUicU  ;  but  it  was  principally  obtained 
Cassiterides  were  out  at  sea  over  against    by  the  Phoenicians  from  Britain.    It  is, 
Spain  (iv.  36;  vii.  57).    Strabo  says,    however,  probable,  from  its  being  known 
"they  are  10    in  number,   one    only    by  the  Sanscrit  name  kastira,  that  it  went 
inhabited,    near    to   each    other,    and    at  a  very  remote  period  from  the  Malay 
lying  northward  from  the  port  of  the    Islands  to  India  and  Central  Asia;  and 
Artabri  (Finisterre  or  Corunna).    The    Ezekiel  mentions  tin,  with  silver,  iron, 
people  live  by  their  cattle,  and  having    and  lead,  coming  to  Tyre  from  Tarshish 
mines  of  tin  and  lead,  they  exchange    (xxvii.  12),  which  was  probably  the  same 
these  and  skins  for  pottery,  salt,  and    Tarshish,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  whence 
bronze  manufactures."  Ptolemy  thought    Solomon  received  "gold,  silver,  ivory, 
they  were  10,  and  P.  Mela  (iii.  6)  says    apes,  aud  peacocks,"  once  every  three 
they  were  called  Cassiterides  from  the    years  (2  Chron.  ix.  21 ;  1  Kings  x.  22), 
tin  that  abounded  there.    He  does  not    and  to  which  the  ships  built  by  Je- 
mention   them   in    Britain,    but    "  in    hoshaphat  and  Ahaziah  were  to  go  from 
Celticis."  All  these  accounts  show  how    Eziongeber  "  on  the   Red  Sea  in  the 
confused  an  idea  they  had  of  them,  and    land  of   Edom  "   (1    Kings  xxii.   48  ; 
how  well  the  Phoenicians  kept  the  secret    2  Chron.  ix.   21;  xx.  36).     The  first 
of  the  tin-mines,  which  is  further  proved    mention  of  tin    in    the    Bible    is    in 
by  the  well-known  story  of  the  Phce-    Numbers  xxxi.  22 ;  and  in  Isaiah  u  25, 
nician  captain,  who,  when  chased  by  a    and  Ezek.  xxii.  18,  it  is  mentioned  as 
Roman,    steered   upon   a   shoal,    and    an  alloy.    It  is  not  possible  to  decide 
caused  the  wreck  of  his  own  and  his    when  it  was  first  brought  from  Britain, 
pursuer's  ship,  rather  than  betray  it;    but  probably  at  a  very  early  time.    Tin 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  from  the    is  mentioned  in   the   Periplus  among 
public  treasury  (Strabo,  iii.  at  the  end),    the  imports  from  Egypt  to  the  Indian 
The  bronze  swords,  daggers,  and  spear-    coast,  and  it  was  brought  long  before 
heads  of  beautiful  workmanship,  found    that  from  Britain  by  the  Phoenicians, 
in  England,  which  have  neither  a  Greek    Tin  was  not  discovered  in  Germany  till 
nor  a  Roman  type,  were  probably  first    1240  a.d. 

introduced  by  this  trade.  The  quantity  used  of  old  for  making 

The  Greek  name  Kcurrircpos  is  the  bronze  was  very  great,  and  the  remote 
same  as  the  Arabic  kasdeer;  but  the  period  when  that  mixed  metal  was 
notion  that  it  was  a  British  word  is  at  made  shows  how  early  the  mines  of  one 
once  disproved  by  kasttra  signifying  or  the  other  of  these  countries  were 
"  tin  "  in  Sanscrit.  Its  Hebrew  name  known.  An  Egyptian  bronze,  apparently 
Bedeel,  ^H3>  ''separated/'  a  "substi-  cast,  has  been  found  bearing  the  name 
tute"  {perhaps  an  "alloy"),  may  refer  of  Papi  of  the  6th  dynasty,  more  than 
to  its  principal  use  in  making  bronze,  2000  years  B.C. ;  and  bronze  knives 
or  to  its  being  found  with  silver  in  the  appear  from  the  sculptures  to  have 
ore.  Pliny  calls  it  "lead,"  or  "white  been  used  before  that  time.  Bronze  was 
lead"  (iv.  30;  vii.  57);  Pomponius  first  merely  hammered  into  shape,  then 
Mela  (iii.  6)  merely  "  lead."  A  blue  cast,  then  cast  hollow  on  a  core  or  inner 
metal  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures  is  mould.  In  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  and 
called  Khasd,  or  Khusbt  •  and  in  an-  Borne,  it  had  generally  10  or  20  parts 
other  place  mention  is  made  of  Khasit ;  of  tin  to  90  or  80  of  copper,  but  for 
but  this  has  been  thought  to  be  lapis  ornamental  purposes  the  alloys  varied, 
lazuli.      In   Coptic  tin   is  Thram,   or    and  silver  was  sometimes  introduced. 

VOL.  II.  2  E 
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poet  or  other ;  and  secondly,  though  I  have  taken  vast  pains,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  an  assurance  from  an  eye-witness 
that  there  is  any  sea  on  the  further  side  of  Europe.  Never- 
theless, tin  and  amber 8  do  certainly  come  to  us  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

116.  The  northern  parts  of  Europe  are  very  much  richer  in 
gold  than  any  other  region : 9  but  how  it  is  procured  I  have  no 
certain  knowledge.  The  story  runs,  that  the  one-eyed  Arimaspi 
purloin  it  from  the  griffins ;  but  here  too  I  am  incredulous,  and 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  there  is  a  race  of  men  born  with  one 
eye,  who  in  all  else  resemble  the  rest  of  mankind.  Nevertheless 
it  seems  to  be  true  that  the  extreme  regions  of  the  earth,  which 
surround  and  shut  up  within  themselves  all  other  countries, 
produce  the  things  which  are  the  rarest,  and  which  men  reckon 
the  most  beautiful 

117.  There  is  a  plain  in  Asia  which  is  shut  in  on  all  sides  by 


One  pig  of  tin  has  been  found  in  insects  in  amber,  and  speaks  of  its 
England,  which,  as  it  differe  from  those  coming  from  North  Germany,  where  it 
made  by  the  Romans,  Normans,  and  was  called  "glesum"  (glass?).  Corn- 
others,  is  supposed  to  be  Phoenician,  pare  Tacit.  Germ.  45.  Diodorus  (v.  22) 
It  is  remarkable  from  its  shape,  and  says  it  is  found  at  an  island  abort 
from  a  particular  mark  upon  it,  evi-  Gaul,  over  against  Scythia,  called  Ba- 
dently  taken  from  the  usual  form  of  silea,  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  no- 
the  trough  into  which  the  metal  was    where  else.    It  still  comes  mainly  from 

the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between 
Kdnigsberg  and  Memel,  but  is  not  quite 
unknown  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  amber  of  Catania 
contains  insects  of  Europe,  while  that 
of  the  Baltic  has  insects  of  Aria.— 
[G.  W.] 

run.  It  is  in  the  Truro  Museum,  and  '  It  appears,  by  the  mention  of  the 
a  cast  of  it  is  in  the  Museum  of  Practi-  Arimaspi,  that  the  European  gold  re- 
cal  Geology  in  London.  It  is  about  gion  of  which  Herodotus  here  speaks, 
2  ft.  11  in.  long,  11  in.  broad,  and  3  in.  is  the  district  east  of  the  Ural  Moan- 
high,  tains,  which  modern  geography  would 

The  Carthaginians  also  went  to  Britain  assign  to  Asia.     (Vide  infra,  iv.  27.) 

for  tin,  as  the  Tynans  had  before.     See  Herodotus,   it  must  be    remembered, 

the  Poem  of  Foetus  Avienus  on  Hi-  regards  Europe  as  extending  the  whole 

milco's  exploring  the  N.W.   coasts  of  length  of  both  Africa  and  Asia,  since 

Europe,  between  362  and  350  b.c.    The  he  makes  the  Pbasis,  the  Caspian,  and 

islands  of  the  Albioni  and  Hiberni  are  the  Araxes  (Jaxartes)  the  boundaries 

both  mentioned,  and    the  tin  islands  between  Asia   and  Europe  (infra,  fr. 

(Estrymnides  near  Albion.  (On  Carthage  45).    He  would    therefore  assign  the 

and  early  Greek  colonies,  see  Yell.  Pa-  whole  of  Siberia,  including  the  Ural  and 

terculus,  and  n.  '  on  Book  ii.  ch.  32.) —  Altai  chains,  to  Europe.    The  Russian 

[G.  W.]  ^  gold-mines  in  these   mountain-ranges, 

8  Herodotus  is  quite  correct  in  his  in-  which  were  not  very  productive  up  to 

formation  respecting  amber  being  found  a  recent  period  (Heeren's  As.  Nat.  I 

at  the  extremity  of  Europe,  though  not  p.  45),  have  yielded  enormously  of  late 

at  the  West.    Sotacus    (according   to  years.    The  annual  production  at  the 

Pliny,  xxxvii.  11)  thought  that  it  was  present  time  is  said  to  be  from  four  to 

found  in  Britain.    Pliny  mentions  the  five  million  pounds  sterling. 
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a  mountain-range,  and  in  this  mountain-range  are  five  openings. 
The  plain  lies  on  the  confines  of  the  Chorasmians,  Hyrcanians, 
Parthians,  Sarangians,  and  Thamanaeans,  and  belonged  formerly 
to  the  first-mentioned  of  those  peoples.    Ever  since  the  Persians, 
however,  obtained  the  mastery  of  Asia,  it  has  been  the  property 
of  the  Great  King.    A  mighty  river,  called  the  Aces,10  flows 
from  the  hills  inclosing  the  plain ;  and  this  stream,  formerly 
splitting  into  five  channels,  ran  through  the  five  openings  in  the 
hills,  and  watered  the  lands  of  the  five  nations  which  dwell  around. 
The  Persian  came,  however,  and  conquered  the  region,  and  then 
it  went  ill  with  the  people  of  these  lands.    The  Great  King 
blocked  up  all  the  passages  between  the  hills  with  dykes  and 
flood-gates,  and  so  prevented  the  water  from  flowing  out    Then 
the  plain  within  the  hills  became  a  sea,  for  the  river  kept  rising, 
and  the  water  could  find  no  outlet    From  that  time  the  five 
nations  which  were  wont  formerly  to  have  the  use  of  the  stream, 
losing  their  accustomed  supply  of  water,  have  been  in  great 
distress.    In  winter,  indeed,  they  have  rain  from  heaven  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  in  summer,  after  sowing  their  millet 
and  their  sesame,  they  always  stood  in  need  of  water  from  the 
river.     When,  therefore,  they  suffer  from  this  want,  hastening 
to  Persia,  men  and  women  alike,  they  take  their  station  at  the 
gate  of  the  king's  palace,  and  wail  aloud.     Then  the  king  orders 
the  flood-gates  to  be  opened  towards  the  country  whose  need  is 
greatest,  and  lets  the  soil  drink  until  it  has  had  enough ;   after 
which  the  gates  on  this  side  are  shut,  and  others  are  unclosed 
for  the  nation  which,  of  the  remainder,  needs  it  most.    It  has 
been  told  me  that  the  king  never  gives  the  order  to  open  the 
gates  till  the  suppliants  have  paid  him  a  large  sum  of  money 
over  and  above  the  tribute.11 

10  The  Aces  has  been  taken  for  the  country  north  of  the  range,  or  of  being 
Oxus  (Jyhun),  the  Ochua  ( Tejendf),  the  prolonged  westward  along  the  range, 
Margus  {Murgab),  the  Acesines  {Chenab\  or  finally  of  being  turned  southward 
and  the  Etymander  {Helmend).  See  into  the  desert.  (See  Fender's  Caravan 
Bahr  ad  loc.  It  should  undoubtedly  be  Journeys,  pp.  139  et  seqq.)  The  wild 
a  stream  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Elburz  tribes  now  quarrel  for  this  stream,  and 
range,  near  Meshed  or  Herat,  where  not  unfrequently  turn  its  course.  In 
alone  the  territories  of  the  five  nations  such  quarrels  blood  is  often  shed,  and 
named  could  approach  one  another,  sometimes  they  are  even  the  occasion  of 
But  no  river  can  be  found  which  at  all  actual  wars  (ibid.  pp.  276,  305,  &c.). 
answers  the  description.  The  plain  and  Under  a  strong  government,  the  water 
the  five  openings  are  probably  a  fable  ;  supply  would  of  course  have  been  re- 
but the  origin  of  the  tale  may  be  found  gulated,  and  so  good  an  opportunity  of 
in  the  distribution  by  the  Persian  Go-  raising  a  revenue  was  no  doubt  seized 
vernment  of  the  waters  (most  likely)  of  with  alacrity.  For  the  modern  Persian 
the  Heri-rud,  which  is  capable  of  being  custom  see  the  next  note, 
led  through  the   hills   into    the    low        u  The  sale  of  water  is  now  practised 

2  e  2 
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118.  Of  the  seven  Persians  who  rose  up  against  the  Magus, 
one,  Intaphernes,  lost  his  life  very  shortly  after  the  outbreak,1 
for  an  act  of  insolence.  He  wished  to  enter  the  palace  and 
transact  a.  certain  business  with  the  king.  Now  the  law  was 
that  all  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rising  against  the  Magus 
might  enter  unannounced  into  the  king's  presence,  unless  he 
happened  to  be  in  private  with  his  wife.2  So  Intaphernes  would 
not  have  anyone  announce  him,  but,  as  he  belonged  to  the  seven, 
claimed  it  as  his  right  to  go  in.  The  doorkeeper,  however,  and 
the  chief  usher  forbade  his  entrance,  since  the  king,  they  said, 
was  with  his  wife.  But  Intaphernes  thought  they  told  lies ;  so, 
drawing  his  scymitar,  he  cut  off  their  noses  and  their  ears,3  and, 
hanging  them  on  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  put  the  bridle  round 
their  necks,  and  so  let  them  go. 

119.  Then  these  two  men  went  and  showed  themselves  to 
the  king,  and  told  him  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that  they  were 
thus  treated.  Darius  trembled  lest  it  was  by  the  common  con- 
sent  of  the  six  that  the  deed  had  been  done ;  he  therefore  sent 
for  them  all  in  turn,  and  sounded  them  to  know  if  they  approved 
the  conduct  of  Intaphernes.  When  he  found  by  their  answers 
that  there  had  been  no  concert  between  him  and  them,  he  laid 
hands  on  Intaphernes,  his  children,  and  all  his  near  kindred ; 
strongly  suspecting  that  he  and  his  friends  were  about  to  raise  a 
revolt.    When  all  had  been  seized  and  put  in  chains,  as  male- 

throughout  the  whole  of  Persia,  and  the  before  the  revolt  of  Babylon  (infra, 
money  thus  raised  forms  a  considerable  150-159),  or  Intaphernes  would  not  have 
item  in  the  revenue.  Each  province  occupied  the  post  of  honour  which  he 
has  its  Mirab,  or  Water-Lord,  who  fills  in  the  Behistun  Inscription.  (coL 
superintends  the  distribution  of  the  iv.  par.  18,  §  4),  which  was  Bet  up  sub- 
water  within  his  district,  and  collects  the  sequently  to  that  event.  (See  Sir  H. 
payments  due  on  this  account  from  the  Rawlinson*s  Additional  Note  on  the 
inhabitants.      Chardin  says — "  Chaque  Beh.  Inso.  p.  zii.) 

province  a  un  officier  e'tabli  sur  les  eaux  9  Supra,  ch.  84.  It  may  be  sus- 
de  la  province,  qu'on  appelle  Mirab,  pected  that  the  revolt  of  Intaphernes 
c'est-a-dire  Princ*  de  VEau,  qui  regie  la  was  a  more  serious  matter  than  Hero- 
distribution  dereaupartout,avecgrande  dotus  imagined.  iEschylus,  who  made 
exactitude,  ayant  toujours  ses  gens  aux  Intaphernes  (his  Artaphrenes)  the  actual 
courans  des  ruisseaux  pour  les  faire  slayer  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  regarded 
aller  de  canton  en  canton,  et  de  champ  him  as  king  of  Persia  before  Darius, 
en  champ,  Bel  on  ses  ordres.  .  .  .  Les  (Pen.  1.  774,  Scholef.  Compare,  how- 
terres  et  les  jardins  d' Ispahan,  et  des  ever,  Blomfield's  note  ad  loc.) 
environs,  payent  vingt  sols  l'anne'e  aii  8  This  mode  of  punishment  has 
Roi  par  girib,  qui  est  leur  mesure  de  always  been  common  in  the  East, 
terre  ordinaire,  laquelle  est  moindre  With  regard  to  its  frequency  in  ancient 
qu'un  arpent "  (torn.  ill.  p.  100.  Com-  Persia  see  note  6  to  ch.  69.  Chardin 
pare  Chesney's  Euphrat.  Exp.  vol.  ii.  notices  its  continuance  to  his  day  (torn, 
p.  660).  iii.  p.  293).  Its  infliction  by  the  re- 
1  It  seems  probable  that  Herodotus  volted  Sepoys  on  our  own  countrymen 
places  this  event  too  early  in  the  his-  and  countrywomen  in  1857  will  occur 
tory.    It  can  scarcely  have  occurred  to  all  readers. 
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factors  condemned  to  death,  the  wife  of  Intaphernes  came  and 
stood  continually  at  the  palace-gates,  weeping  and  wailing  sore. 
So  Darius  after  a  while,  seeing  that  she  never  ceased  to  stand 
and  weep,  was  touched  with  pity  for  her,  and  bade  a  messenger 
go  to  her  and  say,  "  Lady,  king  Darius  gives  thee  as  a  boon  the 
life  of  one  of  thy  kinsmen — choose  which  thou  wilt  of  the  pri- 
soners." Then  she  pondered  awhile  before  she  answered,  "If 
the  king  grants  me  the  life  of  one  alone,  I  make  choice  of  my 
brother."  Darius,  when  he  heard  the  reply,  was  astonished,  and 
sent  again,  saying,  "  Lady,  the  king  bids  thee  tell  him  why  it  is 
that  thou  passest  by  thy  husband  and  thy  children,  and  preferrest 
to  have  the  life  of  thy  brother  spared*  He  is  not  so  near  to  thee 
as  thy  children,  nor  so  dear  as  thy  husband."  She  answered, 
"  O  king,  if  the  gods  will,  I  may  have  another  husband  and 
other  children  when  these  are  gone*  But  as  my  father  and  my 
mother  are  no  more,  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  have  another 
brother.4  This  was  my  thought  when  I  asked  to  have  my  bro- 
ther spared."  Then  it  seemed  to  Darius  that  the  lady  spoke 
well,  and  he  gave  her,  besides  the  life  that  she  had  asked,  the 
life  also  of  her  eldest  son,  because  he  was  greatly  pleased  with 
her.  But  he  slew  all  the  rest  Thus  one  of  the  seven  died,  in 
the  way  I  have  described,  very  shortly  after  the  insurrection. 

120.  About  the  time  of  Cambyses'  last  sickness,  the  following 
events  happened.  There  was  a  certain  Orates,6  a  Persian,  whom 
Cyrus  had  made  governor  of  Sardis.  This  man  conceived  a  most 
unholy  wish.  He  had  never  suffered  wrong8  or  had  an  ill  word 
from  Polycrates  the  Samian — nay,  he  had  not  so  much  as  seen 
him  in  all  his  life ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  he  conceived  the  wish 
to  seize  him  and  put  him  to  death.  This  wish,  according  to  the 
account  which  the  most  part  give,  arose  from  what  happened 
one  day  as  he  was  sitting  with  another  Persian  in  the  gate  of 
the  king's  palace.    The  man's  name  was  Mitrobates,  and  he 


4  The  resemblance  of  this  to  Anti-  *  Diodorus  (1.  s.  c.)  mentions  an  out- 

gone'B  speech  is  very  striking : —  rage  committed  by  Polycrates,  which 

**r«  piv  Sv  ,«H,  (aifarfra,  &Oos  fo  he  regard*  as  a  ground  of  quarrel  be- 

juu  wafc  in*  aAAov  4«>t6c,  «  toW  ^/mtAokw  tween  him  and  Orcetes.  Certain  Lydians, 

piirpof  V  iv  Aia<w  koX  irarpo«  tctKrvBorotv,  he  says,  had  fled  from  the  oppressive 

ov«  hrr*  a&A*fc  hot*  ^£«™  •"*„,  government  of  the  Sardian  Satrap,  and 

taken  refuge  at  Samoa.     Polycrates  re- 

But  the  internal  evidence  would  show  ceived  them  courteously,  but  afterwards 

Sophocles    rather  than  Herodotus  to  murdered  them  for  the  sake  of  their 

have  been  the  plagiarist.    (See  Blakes-  wealth.    But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 

ley's  note  ad  loc.)  this  would  anger  Orates,  who  could 

*  Orontes,  according  to  other  writers,  have  had  no  particular  interest  in  the 

(Diod.  Sic  zxi. ;  Lucian.  Contempl.  14.)  welfare  of  the  fugitives. 
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was  ruler  of  the  satrapy  of  Dascyleium.7    He  and  Orates  had 

been  talking  together,  and  from  talking  they  fell  to  quarrelling 

and  comparing  their  merits;   whereupon  Mitrobates  said  to 

Oroetes  reproachfully,  "  Art  thou  worthy  to  be  called  a  man, 

when,  near  aa  Samoa  lies  to  thy  government,  and  easy  as  it  is 

to  conquer,  thou  hast  omitted  to  bring  it  under  the  dominion  of 

the  king?    Easy  to  conquer,  said  I?    Why,  a  mere  common 

citizen,  with  the  help  of  fifteen  men-at-arms,  mastered  the  island, 

and  is  still  king  of  it"    Oroetes,  they  say,  took  this  reproach 

greatly  to  heart ;  but,  instead  of  seeking  to  revenge  himself  on 

the  man  by  whom  it  was  uttered,  he  conceived  the  desire  of 

destroying  Polycrates,  since  it  was  on  Polycrates'  account  that 

the  reproach  had  fallen  on  him. 

121.  Another  less  common  version  of  the  story  is  that  Oroetes 

sent  a  herald  to  Samos  to  make  a  request,  the  nature  of  which 

is  not  stated ;  Polycrates  was  at  the  time  reclining  in  the  apart- 

7  Dascyleium  was  the  capital  city  of    must,  I  think,  like  all  the  other  Asiatic 

the  great  northern  satrapy,  which  at    capitals    (Sardis,     Celense,     Xanthus, 

this   time   (according    to    Herodotus,     Tarsus,  &c),  have  lain  at  some  distance 

supra,  ch.  90)  included  the  whole  of    from  the  shore.    This  is  evidenced  by 

Phrygia.    In  later  times  central  Phrygia    the  silence  of  Xenophon  and  Strabo, 

certainly  formed  a  distinct  satrapy,  and    and  the  omission  of  Dascyleium  from 

the  satrapy  of  which  Dascyleium  was    Scylax's  Periplua.    From  the  two  pas- 

the  capital  was  called  the  satrapy  of    sages  in  Strabo  (xii.  p.  797  and  830) 

Hysia,  of  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont,  or    where  Dascyleium  is  mentioned,  it  may 

sometimes  of  iEolis.  (Cf.  Arrian.  i.  12,    be  collected  that  it  lay  upon  the  modern 

and  Xen.  Hell.  ni.  i.   10  and  ii.  1.)     Lufer  Sii,  the  Nilofer  of  Kennell,  where 

Xenophon  describes  the  city  as  a  most    that  stream  formed  a  lake,  Strata's  lake 

luxurious  residence.    "  Here,"  he  says,     Dascy litis,  before  its  junction  with  the 

"  was  the  palace  of  the  satrap,  Pharna-    Rhyndacus.      The  maps  mostly  make 

bazus;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  were    the  Lufer  Su  run  into  the  sea,  a  little 

many  great  villages  abounding  with  all    to  the  east  of  the  Rhyndacus.      This 

the  necessaries  of  life.    There  were  vast    is  incorrect.    The  naval  surveys  have 

numbers  of  animals  of  the  chase,  some    shown  that  no  river  of  importance  enters 

in  enclosed  parks,  others  in  the  open    the  sea  between  the  AscaniaB,  at  the 

country.    A  river  flowed  by  full  of  all    head  of  the  gulf  of  Moudaniah,  and  the 

kinds  of  fish :  and  there  were  also  in  the    mouth  of  the  Rhyndacus.    There  seems 

region  round  about  a  multitude  of  birds    to  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  although  this 

for  such  as  were  skilled  in  fowling."    part  of  the  interior  has  not  been  fully 

(Hellen.  iv.  i.  §  15.)  explored,  that  the  Lufer  Sii  joins  the 

The  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the    Rhyndacus  some  way  from  its  mouth, 

richness  of  the  soil  in  this   part   of    It  would,  therefore,  be  the  Rh^mus  of 

Bithynia  are  noticed  by  modern  tea-    Hecatsus  (Fragm.  202),  and  the  whole 

vellers.      (Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  ii.    statement  of  that  writer  would  (with 

p.  85.)    The  exact  site  of  Dascyleium  is    one  correction)  express  the  truth.    *E»i 

doubtful.    The  modern  Turkish  village     8*  'AXa(l<f  *6\u  irorcyihf  6  'Pvfun  b4mp 

of  Diaskilli,, which  eertainly  retains  the    8t&  VLvyMrn*  ircS/ov  Airfe  (1.  4w\)  fiferto; 

name,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  place    &  rijs  \lfiyrjs  ")$  Aatncvkerltos  4s  *Pw- 

where  the  city  Btood.      (Rennell,  W.    touchy  4<rfrd\\ti. 

Asia,  i.  p.  104.)  If  that  village,  how-  According  to  Stephen  (ad  voc) 
ever,  be  correctly  given  in  the  maps,  Dascyleium  was  founded  by  a  certain 
which  all  place  it  upon  the  coast,  I  Dascylus,  whom  he  calls  "  the  son  of 
cannot  think  that  it  occupies  the  Bite,  of  Periaudus."  It  is  uncertain  whether  he 
the   ancient   Dascyleium.     That  city    means  the  father  of  Oyges. 
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ment  of  the  males,  and  Anacreon  the  Teian  was  with  him ;  when 
therefore  the  herald  came  forward  to  converse,  Polycrates,  either, 
out  of  studied  contempt  for  the  power  of  Oroetes,  or  it  may  be 
merely  by  chance,  was  lying  with  his  face  turned  away  towards 
the  wall ;  and  so  he  lay  all  the  time  that  the  herald  spake,  and 
when  he  ended,  did  not  even  vouchsafe  him  a  word. 

122.  Such  are  the  two  reasons  alleged  for  the  death  of  Poly- 
crates ;  it  is  open  to  all  to  believe  which  they  please.  What  is 
certain  is,  that  Oroetes,  while  residing  at  Magnesia  on  the 
Maeander,  sent  a  Lydian,  by  name  Myrsus,  the  son  of  Gyges,8 
with  a  message  to  Polycrates  at  Samos,  well  knowing  what  that 
monarch  designed.  For  Polycrates  entertained  a  design  which 
no  other  Greek,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  formed  before  him, 
unless  it  were  Minos  the  Cnossian,9  and  those  (if  there  were  any 
such)  who  had  the  mastery  of  the  Egaean  at  an  earlier  time — 
Polycrates,  I  say,  was  the  first  of  mere  human  birth  who  con- 
ceived the  design  of  gaining  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  aspired  to 
rule  over  Ionia  and  the  islands.1  Knowing  then  that  Poly- 
crates was  thus  minded,  Oroetes  sent  his  message,  which  ran  as 
follows : — 

"  Oroetes  to  Polycrates  thus  sayeth :  I  hear  thou  raisest  thy 
thoughts  high,  but  thy  means  are  not  equal  to  thy  ambition. 
Listen  then  to  my  words,  and  learn  how  thou  mayest  at  once 
serve  thyself  and  preserve  me.  King  Oambyses  is  bent  on  my 
destruction — of  this  I  have  warning  from  a  sure  hand.  Come 
thou,  therefore,  and  fetch  me  away,  me  and  all  my  wealth — 
share  my  wealth  with  me,  and  then,  so  far  as  money  can  aid, 
thou  mayest  make  thyself  master  of  the  whole  of  Greece.  But  if 
thou  doubtest  of  my  wealth,  send  the  trustiest  of  thy  followers, 
and  I  will  show  my  treasures  to  him." 

123.  Polycrates,  when  he  heard  this  message,  was  full  of  joy, 
and  straightway  approved  the  terms ;  but,  as  money  was  what 
he  chiefly  desired,  before  stirring  in  the  business  he  sent  his 
secretary,  Maeandrius,  son  of  Maeandrius,2  a  Saxnian,  to  look  into 

8  Vide  infra,  v.  121.  Chron.  Can.  ii.  p.  334;  01. 62,  4),  whose 

9  Concerning  the  BaKeurtroKpceria  of  authority  over  the  islands  is  shown  by 
Minos,  cf.  Thuoyd.  i.  4  and  8.  The  his  taking  Rhenda  and  giving  it  to  the 
clear  line  which  Herodotus  here  draws  Delians.  (Thuc.  1.  s.  o.)  According  to 
between  the  heroic  and  the  historic  Eusebius  this  was  the  thirteenth  Oakcur- 
period  is  very  remarkable.  Thucydides  voKpvria  after  that  of  Minos ;  none  of 
makes  no  such  distinction.  (See  i.  9, 10 ;  the  intermediate  OaXturaoKpartau,  how- 
ii.  15,  &o.)  ever,  are  associated  with  the  name  of  a 

1  The  Samians  are  generally  said  to    person. 
have  obtained  the  $a\cur<roKpcnia  under        *  This  is  the  only  instance  in  Hero- 
Polycratea  (cf.  Thucyd.  i.  13 ;  Euseb.    dotus  of  a  Greek  bearing  the  name  of 
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the  matter.  This  was  the  man  who,  not  very  long  afterwards, 
made  an  offering  at  the  temple  of  Juno  of  all  the  furniture 
which  had  adorned  the  male  apartments  in  the  palace  of  Poly- 
crates,  an  offering  well  worth  seeing.  Oroetes  learning  that  one 
was  coming  to  view  his  treasures,  contrived  as  follows : — he  filled 
eight  great  chests  almost  brimful  of  stones,  and  then  covering 
over  the  stones  with  gold,  corded  the  chests,  and  so  held  them 
in  readiness.3  When  Mseandrius  arrived,  he  was  shown  this  as 
Orates*  treasure,  and  having  seen  it  returned  to  Samoa. 

124.  On  hearing  his  account,  Poly  crates,  notwithstanding 
many  warnings  given  him  by  the  soothsayers,  and  much  dis- 
suasion of  his  friends,  made  ready  to  go  in  person.  Even  the 
dream  which  visited  his  daughter  failed  to  check  him.  She  had 
dreamed  that  she  saw  her  father  hanging  high  in  air,  washed  by 
Jove,  and  anointed  by  the  sun.  Having  therefore  thus  dreamed, 
she  used  every  effort  to  prevent  her  father  from  going ;  even 
as  he  went  on  board  his  penteconter  crying  after  him  with  words 
of  evil  omen.  Then  Polycrates  threatened  her  that,  if  he  re- 
turned in  safety,  he  would  keep  her  unmarried  many  years. 
She  answered,  "  Oh !  that  he  might  perform  his  threat ;  far 
better  for  her  to  remain  long  unmarried  than  to  be  bereft  of  her 
father ! " 

125.  Polycrates,  however,  making  light  of  all  the  counsel 
offered  him,  set  sail  and  went  to  Oroetes.  Many  friends  accom- 
panied him ;  among  the  rest,  Democedes,  the  son  of  Galliphon, 
a  native  of  Crotona,  who  was  a  physician,  and  the  best  skilled 
in  his  art  of  all  men  then  living.  Polycrates,  on  his  arrival  at 
Magnesia,  perished  miserably,  in  a  way  unworthy  of  his  rank 
and  of  his  lofty  schemes.  For,  if  we  except  the  Syracusans,4  there 
has  never  been  one  of  the  Greek  tyrants  who  was  to  be  com- 
pared with  Polycrates  for  magnificence.  Oroetes,  however,  slew 
him  in  a  mode  which  is  not  fit  to  be  described,5  and  then  hung 


his  father.     Two  cases  occur  of  Per-  Syracuse    from   b.c.  485  to  B.C.  466. 

sians — Artaphernes,  son  of  Artaphernes  (Vide  infra,  vii.  153,  et  seqq.)    For  the 

(vi.  94),  and  Hydarnes,  son  of  Hydarnes  magnificence  of  Hiero,  see  Pindar.  Pyth. 

(vii.  83).    By  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  i.-iii. 

the  practice  had  become  common  in  *  It  is  conjectured  that  he  was  flayed 

Greece.     (Cf.  Valck.  ad  loc.)  alive.     (Wesseling,  Bahr,   Larcher,  ad 

8  Compare    the    similar   artifice   by  loc.)    I  should  be  inclined  to  suspect 

which   Hannibal .  deceived  the   Gorty-  some  more  horrible  and  unusual  mode 

nians  (Corn.  Nep.  Vit.  Hannibal.  §  9) :  of  death,  such  as  that  mentioned  by 

'*  Amphoras  complures  complet  plumbo ;  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Artaxerxes,  under 

summaB  operit  auro  et  argento.  the  name  of  o-rtt^cvm*,  and  described 

*  Gelo,  Hiero,  and  Thrasybulus,  three  by  him  at  great  length  (§16). 
brothers,  who  successively  ruled  over 
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his  dead  body  upon  a  cross.  His  Samian  followers  Oroetes  let 
go  free,  bidding  them  thank  him  that  they  were  allowed  their 
liberty ;  the  rest,  who  were  in  part  slaves,  in  part  free  foreigners, 
he  alike  treated  as  his  slaves  by  conquest  Then  was  the  dream 
of  the  daughter  of  Polycrates  fulfilled ;  for  Polycrates,  as  he 
hung  upon  the  cross,  and  rain  fell  on  him,  was  washed  by 
Jupiter ;  and  he  was  anointed  by  the  sun,  when  his  own  mois- 
ture overspread  his  body.  And  so  the  vast  good  fortune  of  Poly- 
crates came  at  last  to  the  end  which  Amasis  the  Egyptian  king 
had  prophesied  in  days  gone  by. 

126.  It  was  not  long  before  retribution  for  the  murder  of 
Polycrates  overtook  Oroetes.  After  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and 
during  all  the  time  that  the  Magus  sat  upon  the  throne,  Oroetes 
remained  in  Sardis,  and  brought  no  help  to  the  Persians,  whom 
the  Medes  had  robbed  of  the  sovereignty.  On  the  contrary, 
amid  the  troubles  of  this  season,6  he  slew  Mitrobates,  the  satrap 
of  Dascyleium,  who  had  cast  the  reproach  upon  him  in  the 
matter  of  Polycrates ;  and  he  slew  also  Mitrobates's  son,  Cra- 
naspes, — both  men  of  high  repute  among  the  Persians.  He  was 
likewise  guilty  of  many  other  acts  of  insolence ;  among  the  rest, 
of  the  following : — There  was  a  courier  sent  to  him  by  Darius 
whose  message  was  not  to  his  mind — Oroetes  had  him  waylaid 

6  The  "  troubles  of  this  season  "  form  the  Median  revolt  of  Herodotus  (i.  130). 
the  main  subject-matter  of  the  Behistun  4.  An  unimportant  revolt  in  Sagartia. 
Inscription.  They  may  be  summed  up  5.  A  rebellion  in  the  eastern  pro- 
as follows  : —  vinces  of  Parthia,  Hyrcania,  and  Mar- 

1.  A  revolt  in  Susiana,  under  Atrinee,  giana,  a  district  of  Bactria,  which  was 
son  of  Opadarmes,  which  was  put  down  suppressed  by  Hystaspes,  the  father  of 
easily.  Darius,  aided  by  Dadarsee,  satrap  of 

2.  A  revolt  of  Babylonia,   under  a  Bactria. 

pretender  claiming  to  be  the  son  of  the  6.  An  insurrection  in  Persia,  where 
last  king,  Labynetus  (Nabunit),  which  another  pretender  came  forward  to  per- 
was  of  the  most  serious  character,  re-  sonate  Smerdie,  and  assumed  the  title 
quiring  the  presence  of  Darius  himself  of  king  of  Persia, 
to  quell  it.  Two  great  battles  were  7.  A  rebellion  in  Arachosia,  fomented 
fought  between  the  king's  forces  and  by  this  Pseudo-Smerdis. 
the  insurgents,  in  both  of  which  Darius  8.  A  second  revolt  of  Babylon,  pro- 
was  victorious.  Babylon  then  sub-  bably  the  one  which  Herodotus  intended 
mitted,  without  standing  a  siege.  to  describe,  which  was  put  down  by  one 

3.  A  combined  revolt  of  the  three  of  Darius' b  generals,  named  Intaphres. 
most  important  provinces  of  Assyria,  9.  A  rebellion  of  the  Sac©  or  Scy- 
Media,  and  Armenia.      A  descendant,  thians. 

real  or  supposed,  of  the  ancient  line  of  These  troubles  appear  to  have  occu- 

Median  kings  ("  Xathrites,  of  the  race  pied  the  first  six  years  of  the  reign  of 

of   Cyaxares'')   was    placed    upon  the  Darius.      It   is   impossible  to   say  at 

throne.  Six  actions  were  fought  between  what  point  of  time  within  this  period 

the  rebels  and  the  king's  generals,  of  the  proceedings    against   Orates  took 

whom  Hydarnes  was  one;  and  at  last  place.      They    certainly  preceded    the 

Darius  took  the  field  in  person.  •Xathri-  second  revolt  of  Babylon,  but  perhaps 

tea  was  then  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  not  by  more  than  a  year  or  two. 
and  put  to  death  at  Agbatana.    This  is 
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and  murdered  on  his  road  back  to  the  king ;  the  man  and  his 
horse  both  disappeared,  and  no  traces  were  left  of  either. 

127.  Darius  therefore  was  no  sooner  settled  upon  the  throne 
than  he  longed  to  take  vengeance  upon  Oroetes  for  all  his  mis- 
doings, and  especially  for  the  murder  of  Mitrobates  and  his  son. 
To  send  an  armed  force  openly  against  him,  however,  he  did  not 
think  advisable,  as  the  whole  kingdom  was  still  unsettled,  and 
he  too  was  but  lately  come  to  the  throne,  while  Oroetes,  as  he 
understood,  had  a  great  power.  In  truth  a  thousand  Persians 
attended  on  him  as  a  body-guard,  and  he  held  the  satrapies  of 
Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia.7  Darius  therefore  proceeded  by 
artifice.  He  called  together  a  meeting  of  all  the  chief  of  the 
Persians,  and  thus  addressed  them : — "  Who  among  you,  O  Per- 
sians, will  undertake  to  accomplish  me  a  matter  by  skill  with- 
out force  or  tumult  ?  Force  is  misplaced  where  the  work  wants 
skilful  management  Who,  then,  will  undertake  to  bring  me 
Oroetes  alive,  or  else  to  kill  him  ?  He  never  did  the  Persians 
any  good  in  his  life,  and  he  has  wrought  us  abundant  injury. 
Two  of  our  .number,  Mitrobates  and  his  son,  he  has  slain ;  and 
when  messengers  go  to  recall  him,  even  though  they  have  their 
mandate  from  me,  with  an  insolence  which  is  not  to  be  endured, 
he  puts  them  to  death.8  We  must  kill  this  man,  therefore, 
before  he  does  the  Persians  any  greater  hurt" 

128.  Thus  spoke  Darius;  and  straightway  thirty  of  those 
present  came  forward  and  offered  themselves  for  the  work.  As 
they  strove  together,  Darius  interfered,  and  bade  them  have 
recourse  to  the  lot  Accordingly  lots  were  cast,  and  the  task 
fell  to  Bagaeus,  son  of  Artontes.  Then  Bagaeus  caused  many 
letters  to  be  written  on  divers  matters,  and  sealed  them  all  with 
the  king's  signet ;  after  which  he  took  the  letters  with  him,  and 
departed  for  Sardis,  On  his  arrival  he  was  shown  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Oroetes,  when  he  uncovered  the  letters  one  by  one,  and 
giving  them  to  the  king's  secretary — every  satrap  has  with  him 
a  king's  secretary9 — commanded  him  to  read  their  contents. 


7  The  first,  second,  and  third  eatra-  emp£che*  de  ces  executions.    lis  avoient 

pies  of  our  author  (supra,  ch.  90),  being  eu  avis  qu'on  avoit  resolu  de  lea  perdre 

the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  except  Cilicia.  de  cette  maniere,  et  ils  avoient  mis  des 

But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  gens  en  embuscade  pow  erUevw  le  courier, 

satrapial  system  was  yet  introduced.  ou  pour  lui  prendre  l'ordre  du  Roi, 

*  Turkish  pachas   and    Persian   go-  en  le  volant."     Ali  Pacha  is  said  to 

vernora  have    often   had   recourse  to  have  done  this  repeatedly, 

similar  stratagems.    Chardin  says  (torn.  *  In  modern  Persia  the  court  attaches 

iii.  p.  310)  :  "II  y  a  dee  exemples  de  three  officers  to  every  governor  of  a  pro- 

gouverneurs  qui  ont    ou   retarde'   ou  vinoe,  one  of  whom  is  even  now  called 
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Herein  his  design  was  to  try  the  fidelity  of  the  body-guard,  and 
to  see  if  they  would  be  likely  to  fall  away  from  Orcetes.  When 
therefore  he  saw  that  they  showed  the  letters  all  due  respect, 
and  even  more  highly  reverenced  their  contents,  he  gave  the 
secretary  a  paper  in  which  was  written,  "  Persians,  king  Darius 
forbids  you  to  guard  Orates."  The  soldiers  at  these  words  laid 
aside  their  spears.  So  Bagseus,  finding  that  they  obeyed  this 
mandate,  took  courage,  and  gave  into  the  secretary's  hands  the 
last  letter,  wherein  it  was  written,  "  King  Darius  commands  the 
Persians  who  are  in  Sardis  to  kill  Orcetes."  Then  the  guards 
drew  their  swords  and  slew  him  upon  the  spot.  Thus  did  retri- 
bution for  the  murder  of  Polycrates  the  Samian  overtake  Orcetes 
the  Persian. 

129.  Soon  after  the  treasures  of  Orcetes  had  been  conveyed 
to  Sardis10  it  happened  that  king  Darius,  as  he  leaped  from  his 
horse  during  the  chase,  sprained  his  foot.  The  sprain  was  one 
of  no  common  severity,  for  the  ancle-bone  was  forced  quite  out 
of  the  socket.  Now  Darius  already  had  at  his  court  certain 
Egyptians  whom  he  reckoned  the  best-skilled  physicians  in  all 
the  world ; l  to  their  aid,  therefore,  he  had  recourse ;  but  they 
twisted  the  foot  so  clumsily,  and  used  such  violence,  that  they 
only  made  the  mischief  greater.  For  seven  days  and  seven 
nights  .the  king  lay  without  sleep,  so  grievous  was  the  pain  he 
suffered.  On  the  eighth  day  of  his  indisposition,  one  who  had 
heard  before  leaving  Sardis  of  the  skill  of  Democedes  the  Cro- 
toniat,  told  Darius,  who  commanded  that  he  should  be  brought 
with  all  speed  into  his  presence.  When,  therefore,  they  had 
found  him  among  the  slaves  of  Orcetes,  quite  uncared  for  by  any 
one,  they  brought  him  just  as  he  was,  clanking  his  fetters,  and 
all  clothed  in  rags,  before  the  king. 

130.  As  soon  as  he  was  entered  into  the  presence,  Darius 
asked  him  if  he  knew  medicine — to  which  he  answered  "  No," 
for  he  feared  that  if  he  made  himself  known  he  would  lose  all 
chance  of  ever  again  beholding  Greece.  Darius,  however,  per- 
ceiving that  he  dealt  deceitfully,  and  really  understood  the  art, 

secretary.  His  business  is  to  keep  the  biens  "  (torn.  iii.  p.  310).  So  we  find 
king  informed  of  ail  that  passes  at  the  in  the  decrees  of  Cyrus,  reported  by 
court  of  the  governor.  (Bee  Chardin,  Josephus  (Antiq.  zii.  1),  that  trans- 
torn,  iii.  p.  302.)  gressors  were  to  be  crucified,  and  their 
19  In  the  East  the  disgrace  of  a  goods  forfeited  to  the  king  (rkt  oMat 
governor,  or  other  great  man,  has  abr&w  thou  fiaffiXucds) ;  compare  also 
always  involved  the  forfeiture  of  his  Antiq.  xii.  ch.  4. 
property  to  the  crown.  Chardin  says  :  l  On  the  celebrity  of  the  Egyptians 
"  Toute  disgrace  en  Perse  emporte  in-  as  physicians  see  Book  ii.  ch.  84,  note  *, 
failliblement  aveo  soi  la  confiscation  des  and  supra,  ch.  i.  note  *. 
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bade  those  who  had  brought  him  to  the  presence,  go  fetch  the 
scourges  and  the  pricking-irons.2  Upon  this  Democedes  made 
confession,  but  at  the  same  time  said,  that  he  had  no  thorough 
knowledge  of  medicine — he  had  but  lived  some  time  with  a 
physician,  and  in  this  way  had  gained  a  slight  smattering  of  the 
art  However,  Darius  put  himself  under  his  care,  and  Demo- 
cedes, by  using  the  remedies  customary  among  the  Greeks,  and 
exchanging  the  violent  treatment  of  the  Egyptians  for  milder 
means,  first  enabled  him  to  get  some  sleep,  and  then  in  a  very 
little  time  restored  him  altogether,  after  he  had  quite  lost  the 
hope  of  ever  having  the  use  of  his  foot.  Hereupon  the  king 
presented  DemocMes  with  two  sets  of  fetters  wrought  in  gold; 
so  Democedes  asked  if  he  meant  to  double  his  sufferings  be- 
cause he  had  brought  him  back  to  health  ?  Darius  was  pleased 
at  the  speech,  and  bade  the  eunuchs  take  Democedes  to  see  his 
wives,  which  they  did  accordingly,  telling  them  all  that  this  was 
the  man  who  had  saved  the  king's  life.  Then  each  of  the  wives 
dipped  with  a  saucer  into  the  chest  of  gold,  and  gave  so  bounti- 
fully to  Democedes,  that  a  slave  named  Sciton,  who  followed 
him,  and  picked  up  the  staters 3  which  fell  from  the  saucers, 
gathered  together  a  great  heap  of  gold.     * 

131.  This  Democedes  left  his  country  and  became  attached 
to  Polycrates  in  the  following  way : — His  father,  who  dwelt  at 
Crotona,  was  a  man  of  a  savage  temper,  and  treated  him  cruelly. 
When,  therefore,  he  could  no  longer  bear  such  constant  ill- 
usage,  Democedes  left  his  home,  and  sailed  away  to  Egina. 
There  he  set  up  in  business,  and  succeeded  the  first  year  in  sur- 
passing all  the  best-skilled  physicians  of  the  place,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  was  without  instruments,  and  had  with  him  none  of 
the  appliances  needful  for  the  practice  of  his  art  In  the  second 
year  the  state  of  Egina  hired  his  services  at  the  price  of  a 
talent ;  in  the  third  the  Athenians  engaged  him  at  a  hundred 
minae ;  and  in  the  fourth  Polycrates  at  two  talents.4    So  he  went 


3  Perhaps    the     blinding-irons,     the  The  stater  of  Cyzicus  weighed,  probably, 

%fp6vou  aiiiipat  of  Procopius  (De  Bell,  about  140  grains;  that  of  Athens  132£; 

Pers.  i.  7,  §  6).  In  ancient,  as  in  modern  that  of  LampsacuB  129;  that  of  Phocaa 

times,  putting  out  the  eyes  has  been  a  127.    The  Dane  is  found,  from  the  spe- 

Persian  punishment.    (Gf.  Xen.  Anab.  cimens  which  remain,  to  weigh  126| 

I.  ix.  13.)                                        .  grains.     (See  Hussey's  Ancient  Weights 

*  By  staters  we  must  here  under-  and  Measures,  ch.  vii. ;  and  Tide  infra, 

stand  Danes,  the  earliest  gold-coin  of  vii.  28.) 

Persia.   Herodotus  in  another  place  calls  4  Herodotus,  where  he  mentions  no 

them  Daric  staters   (vii.  28).      These  standard,  must  be  regarded  as  intending 

were  of  very  nearly  the  same  value  as  the  Attic,   which  was  in  general  us* 

the  staters  principally  current  in  Greece,  throughout   Greece   in  his    own  day* 
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to  Samos,  and  there  took  up  his  abode.  It  was  in  no  small 
measure  from  his  success  that  the  Crotoniats  came  to  be  reck- 
oned such  good  physicians;  for  about  this  period  the  physi- 
cians of  Crotona  had  the  name  of  being  the  best,  and  those  of 
Cyrene  the  second  best,  in  all  Greece.  The  Argives,  about  the 
same  time,  were  thought  to  be  the  first  musicians  in. Greece. 

132.  After  Democedes  had  cured  Darius  at  Susa,  he  dwelt 
there  in  a  large  house,  and  feasted  daily  at  the  king's  table,  nor 
did  he  lack  anything  that  <his  heart  desired,  excepting  liberty  to 
return  to  his  country.  By  interceding  for  them  with  Darius, 
he  saved  the  lives  of  the  Egyptian  physicians  who  had  had  the 
care  of  the  king  before  he  came,  when  they  were  about  to  be 
impaled  because  they  had  been  surpassed  by  a  Greek;  and 
further,  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  an  Elean  soothsayer,5  who  had 
followed  the  fortunes  of  Polycrates,  and  was  lying  in  utter 
neglect  among  his  slaves.  In  short  there  was  no  one  who  stood 
so  high  as  Democedes  in  the  favour  of  the  king. 

133.  Moreover,  within  a  little  while  it  happened  that  Atossa, 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  was  married  to  Darius,  had  a  boil 
form  upon  her  breast,  which,  after  it  burst,  began  to  spread  and 
increase.  Now  so  long  as  the  sore  was  of  no  great  size,  she  hid 
it  through  shame  and  made  no  mention  of  it  to  any  one ;  but 
when  it  became  worse,  she  sent  at  last  for  Democedes,  and 
showed  it  to  him.  Democedes  said  that  he  would  make  her 
well,  but  she  must  first  promise  him  with  an  oath  that  if  he  cured 
her  she  would  grant  him  whatever  request  he  might  prefer ; 
assuring  her  at  the  same  time  that  it  should  be  nothing  which 
she  could  blush  to  hear. 

134.  On  these  terms  Democedes  applied  his  art,  and  soon 
cured  the  abscess ;  and  Atossa,  when  she  bad  heard  his  request, 
spake  thus  one  night  to  Darius : — 

"  It  seemeth  to  me  strange,  my  lord,  that,  with  the  mighty 


The  salary  of  Democedes  will  therefore  ancestor.  The  employment  of  state- 
be  : — 1st  year,  60  mines,  or  243/.  15a. :  physicians  in  Greece  is  noticed  by 
2nd  year,  100  mince,  or  406/.  5a. ;  3rd  Xenophon  (Mem.  iv.  ii.  §  5)  and  Plato 
year,  120  mince,  or  487/.  10s.  Valokenaer  (Gorg.  pp.  21-24;  Leg.  iv.  p.  193). 
thinks  that  neither  Athens  nor  Egina  *  Elis  about  this  time  appears  to  have 
could  have  afforded  such  large  sums  furnished  soothsayers  to  all  Greece.  The 
(note  ad  loo.).  But  it  must  be  remem-  Phocians  (viii.  36)  had  an  Elean  sooth- 
bered  that  Athens  was  at  this  time  sayer,  named  Tellies.  And  at  Platoa 
under  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus.  Per-  the  soothsayers  on  both  sides  were  of 
haps,  however,  the  descendants  of  De-  the  same  nation  (ix.  33,  and  37).  The 
mooddes,  from  whom  Herodotus,  it  is  gift  was  hereditary  in  certain  families 
likely,  received  the  tale,  magnified  the  (vide  infra,  ix.  33). 
amount,  to  enhance  the  glory  of  their 
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power  which  is  thine,  thou  sittest  idle,  and  neither  makest  any 
conquest,  nor  advances!  the  power  of  the  Persians.  Methinks 
that  one  who  is  so  young,  and  so  richly  endowed  with  wealth, 
should  perform  some  noble  achievement  to  prove  to  the  Persians 
that  it  is  a  man  who  governs  them.  Another  reason,  too,  should 
urge  thee  to  attempt  some  enterprise.  Not  only  does  it  befit 
thee  to  show  the  Persians  that  a  man  rules  them,  but  for  thy 
own  peace  thou  shouldest  waste  their  strength  in  wars  lest  idle- 
ness breed  revolt  against  thy  authority.  Now,  too,  whilst  thou 
art  still  young,  thou  mayest  well  accomplish  some  exploit ;  for 
as  the  body  grows  in  strength  the  mind  too  ripens,  and  as  the 
body  ages,  the  mind's  powers  decay,  till  at  last  it  becomes  dulled 
to  everything." 

So  spake  Atossa,  as  Democ&les  had  instructed  her.  Darius 
answered: — "Dear  lady,  thou  hast  uttered  the  very  thoughts 
that  occupy  my  brain.  I  am  minded  to  construct  a  bridge  which 
shall  join  our  continent  with  the  other,  and  so  carry  war  into 
Scythia.  Yet  a  brief  space  and  all  will  be  accomplished  as  thou 
desirest" 

But  Atossa  rejoined: — "Look  now,  this  war  with  Scythia 
were  best  reserved  awhile — for  the  Scythians  may  be  conquered 
at  any  time.  Prithee,  lead  me  thy  host  first  into  Greece.  I 
long  to  be  served  by  some  of  those  Lacedemonian  maids  of 
whom  I  have  heard  so  much.  I  want  also  Argive,  and  Athe- 
nian, and  Corinthian  women.6  There  is  now  at  the  court  a  man 
who  can  tell  thee  better  than  any  one  else  in  the  whole  world 
whatever  thou  wouldst  know  concerning  Greece,  and  who  might 
serve  thee  right  well  as  guide;  I  mean  him  who  performed 
the  cure  on  thy  foot." 

"  Dear  lady,"  Darius  answered,  "  since  it  is  thy  wish  that  we 
try  first  the  valour  of  the  Greeks,  it  were  best,  methinks,  before 
marching  against  them,  to  send  some  Persians  to  spy  out  the 
land ;  they  may  go  in  company  with  the  man  thou  mentionest, 
and  when  they  have  seen  and  learnt  all,  they  can  bring  us  back 
a  fall  report  Then,  having  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  them, 
I  will  begin  the  war." 


6  It  has  been  remarked  (Mure's  Lit. 
of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  406)  that  this 
anecdote  is  at  variance  with  others  in 
Herodotus,  which  represent  the  Persians 
as  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  leading 
Greek  states  at  a  date  long  subsequent 
to  the  present.  (See  below,  v.  73,  and 
especially  v.  105,  where  utter  ignorance 


of  the  Athenians  is  ascribed  to  Darius.) 
The  contradiction  is  certainly  glaring, 
and  no  doubt  the  anecdotes  came  from 
different  sources.  That  in  the  text  is 
in  all  probability  derived  from  the  de- 
scendants of  Itamocddes  at  Crotona, 
and  thus  has  some  claim  to  attention. 
(See,  however,  note  *  on  ch.  138.) 
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135.  Darius,  having  so  spoke,  put  no  long  distance  between 
the  word  and  the  deed,  but  as  soon  as  day  broke  he  summoned 
to  his  presence  fifteen  Persians  of  note,  and  bade  them  take 
Democedes  for  their  guide,  and  explore  the  sea-coasts  of  Greece. 
Above  all,  they  were  to  be  sure  to  bring  Democedes  back  with 
them,  and  not  suffer  him  to  run  away  and  escape.  After  he  had 
given  these  orders,  Darius  sent  for  Democedes,  and  besought 
him  to  serve  as  guide  to  the  Persians,  and  when  he  had  shown 
them  the  whole  of  Greece  to  come  back  to  Persia.  He  should 
take,  he  said,  all  the  valuables  he  possessed  as  presents  to  his 
father  and  his  brothers,  and  he  should  receive  on  his  return  a 
far  more  abundant  store.  Moreover,  the  king  added,  he  would 
give  him,  as  his  contribution  towards  the  presents,  a  merchant- 
ship  laden  with  all  manner  of  precious  things,  wljich  should 
accompany  him  on  his  voyage.  Now  I  do  not  believe  that 
Darius,  when  he  made  these  promises,  had  any  guile  in  his 
heart :  Democedes,  however,  who  suspected  that  the  king  spoke 
to  try  him,  took  care  not  to  snatch  at  the  offers  with  any  haste ; 
but  said,  "  he  would  leave  his  own  goods  behind  to  enjoy  upon 
his  return — the  merchant-ship  which  the  king  proposed  to  grant 
him  to  carry  gifts  to  his  brothers,  that  he  would  accept  at  the 
king's  hands."  So  when  Darius  had  laid  his  orders  upon  Demo- 
cedes, he  sent  him  and  the  Persians  away  to  the  coast. 

136.  The  men  went  down  to  Phoenicia,  to  Sidon,  the  Phoeni- 
cian town,  where  straightway  they  fitted  out  two  triremes  and  a 
trading-vessel,7  which  they  loaded  with  all  manner  of  precious 
merchandise;  and,  everything  being  now  ready,  they  set  sail 
for  Greece.  When  they  had  made  the  land,  they  kept  along 
the  shore  and  examined  it,  taking  notes  of  all  that  they  saw  ;8 


7  Literally,   "  a  round-built  vessel."  solely,  for  a  Phoenician  merchant-ship. 

The  word  yau\6s  (yaukos)  is  clearly  See  below,  viii.  97,  yavXobs  *  o  i  y  i  k  ij  f- 

of  Semitic  origin,  and  connects  with  ovs.    And  Callimachua,  K\nrp60*  %  1 8  6- 

the  Hebrew  »|    "volvo,"  and  W>J  w*6*  ^  *rtyw  M*y*k*s.    Epi- 

-t  -:-  charmu8  (ap.  Athen.  Deip.  vu.  p.  320, 

"  orbis,  sphcra."  AU  manner  of  round  C.),  yavkoiiriv  iv  *o4vikiko7s.     And 

objects  are  named  from  this  root  :  as,  the  Scholiast  (ad  Aristoph.  Av.  572), 

rkibl    "a  sktdl"  (comp.  Golgotha);  7«5Xoj, 4 o i iy k i n :6 w. -Also Hesychius, 

»v  :N  *  yavKoiy  ra  iroi/xfyiKd  rov  ydXoucros  ayytia^ 

iTOD   "a  scroll;"  )^?|  "a  mirror;"  *ol  i*  toiyuc*  (1.  tomicucX)  vAoia.   (See 

$  W(<»->4>  ^  ".cup,  "TSSy**^^,.  levftrent  Ie 

a  bowl."  This  last  word  seems  to  be  plan,"  and  Lange  "zeichneten  sie  auf." 
the  original  of  the  Greek  yavXos,  which  But  &iroyp<i<p*iv  never  bears  this  mean- 
is  used  for  a  bowl  or  bucket  (infra,  vi.  ing  in  Greek  ;  it  is  always  "  to  take 
119),  as  well  as  for  a  round-built  vessel,  notes"  or  "  register."  (See  ii.  145,  y. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Greek  29,  vii.  100,  and  compare  Scott  and 
writers  use   yavkos   specially,   if  not  Liddell  in  voc.)     The  map  exhibited 
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and  in  this  way  they  explored  the  greater  portion  of  the  country, 
and  all  the  most  famous  regions,  until  at  last  they  reached 
Tarentum  in  Italy.  There  Aristophilides,  king  of  the  Taren- 
tines,*  out  of  kindness  to  Democ&les,  took  the  rudders  off  the 
Median  ships,  and  detained  their  crews  as  spies.  Meanwhile 
Democedes  escaped  to  Crotona,  his  native  city,10  whereupon 
Aristophilides  released  the  Persians  from  prison,  and  gave  their 
rudders  back  to  them. 

137.  The  Persians  now  quitted  Tarentum,  and  sailed  to  Cro- 
tona in  pursuit  of  Democedes ;  they  found  him  in  the  market- 
place, where  they  straightway  laid  violent  hands  on  him.  Some 
of  the  Crotoniats,  who  greatly  feared  the  power  of  the  Persians, 
were  willing  to  give  him  up ;  but  others  resisted,  held  Denio- 
cMes  fast,  and  even  struck  the  Persians  with  their  walking-sticks. 
They,  on  their  part,  kept  crying  out,  "  Men  of  Crotona,  beware 
what  you  do.  It  is  the  king's  runaway  slave  that  you  are 
rescuing.  Think  you  Darius  will  tamely  submit  to  such  an 
insult?  Think  you,  that  if  you  carry  off  the  man  from  us,  it 
will  hereafter  go  well  with  you  ?  Will  you  not  rather  be  the 
first  persons  on  whom  we  shall  make  war  ?  Will  not  your  city 
be  the  first  we  shall  seek  to  lead  away  captive  ?"  Thus  they 
spake,  but  the  Crotoniats  did  not  heed  them ;  they  rescued 
Democedes,11  and  seized  also  the  trading-ship  which  the  Persians 
had  brought  with  them  from  Phoenicia.  Thus  robbed,  and 
bereft  of  their  guide,  the  Persians  gave  up  all  hope  of  exploring 
the  rest  of  Greece,  and  set  sail  for  Asia.  As  they  were  depart- 
ing, Democedes  sent  to  them  and  begged  they  would  inform 
Darius  that  the  daughter  of  Milo  was  affianced  to  him  as  his 
bride.  For  the  name  of  Milo  the  wrestler  was  in  high  repute 
with  the  king.1     My  belief  is,  that  Democedes  hastened  his 

by  Aristagoras  at  Athena  (infra,  v.  49)  tona,  he  says,  for  the  attendant  of  the 

appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  chief  magistrate  to  wear,  on  the  7th  of 

which  Herodotus  had  any  knowledge.  each   month,  a  Persian  garment— the 

9  Aristophilides  is  king  (/SmriAcfrs),  tradition  being  that  this  was  done  to 
not  tyrant  (rvpawos),  of  Tarentum.  As  commemorate  the  rescue  of  Democddes, 
Tarentum  was  founded  from  Sparta  because  the  Crotoniats  at  that  time 
(Ephor.  Frag.  53 ;  Antioth.  Frag.  14),  stripped  his  dress  off  the  Persian  who 
it  is  probable  that  it  had  constitutional  laid  hands  upon  their  fellow-citizens, 
kings  from  the  first.  and,  to  mark  their  contempt,  put  it  on 

10  Crotona  (the  modern  town  of  Cro~  this  officer.  Mr.  Blakesley  inaccurately 
tone,  a  bishop's  see,  and  a  place  of  some  assigns  this  story  to  Timaeus  (not.  ad 
trade)  was  distant  about  1 50  miles  along    loc). 

shore  from  Tarentum  {Toronto).  '  Milo  is  said  to  have  carried  off  the 

11  The  reality  of  this  rescue  receives  prize  for  wrestling,  six  times  at  the 
a  certain  degree  of  confirmation  from  Olympic,  and  seven  times  at  the  Py- 
a  story  told  by  Athenaeus  (Deipn.  xii.  thian,  games  (Paus.  vi.  xiv.  2;  AuL 
p.  522,  A.).    It  was  a  custom  at  Cro-  Gall.  N.  Att.  xv.  16).     On  his  great 
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marriage  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  Darius  that  he  was  a  man  of  mark  in  his  own 
country. 

138.  The  Persians  weighed  anchor  and  left  Crotona,  but,  being 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Iapygia,2  were  made  slaves  by  the  in- 
habitants. From  this  condition  they  were  rescued  by  Gillus,3 
a  banished  Tarentine,  who  ransomed  them  at  his  own  cost,  and 
took  them  back  to  Darius.  Darius  offered  to  repay  this  service 
by  granting  Gillus  whatever  boon  he  chose  to  ask ;  whereupon 
Gillus  told  the  king  of  his  misfortune,  and  begged  to  be  restored 
to  his  country.  Fearing,  however,  that  he  might  bring  trouble 
on  Greece  if  a  vast  armament  were  sent  to  Italy  on  his  account, 
he  added  that  it  would  content  him  if  the  Cnidians  undertook 
to  obtain  his  recall.  Now  the  Cnidians  were  close  friends  of  the 
Tarentines,4  which  made  him  think  there  was  no  likelier  means 
of  procuring  his  return.  Darius  promised,  and  performed  his 
part ;  for  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Cnidus,  and  commanded  the 
Cnidians  to  restore  Gillus.  The  Cnidians  did  as  he  wished,  but 
found  themselves  unable  to  persuade  the  Tarentines,  and  were 
too  weak  to  attempt  force.  Such  then  was  the  course  which 
this  matter  took.  These  were  the  first  Persians  who  ever  came 
from  Asia  to  Greece ;  *  and  they  were  sent  to  spy  out  the  land 
for  the  reason  which  I  have  before  mentioned. 

139.  After  this,  king  Darius  besieged  and  took  Samos,  which 
was  the  first  city,  Greek  or  Barbarian,  that  he  conquered*  The 
cause  of  his  making  war  upon  Samos  was  the  following : — At 

strength,  see  Athenaeus,  x.  p.  412,  E;  matter.    We  must  bear  in  mind  that 

and  compare  Schol.  ad  Theoerit.  iv.  6.  the  details  have  evidently  come  from 

Mr.   Grote  remarks  with  justice  that  the  descendants  of   DemocSdes,   with, 

"gigantic  muscular  force"  would  be  whom    Herodotus    would    have    been 

appreciated  in  Persia  much  more  than  brought  into  contact  in  Magna  Grascia. 

intellectual  ability  (iv.  p.  327).  The  whole  colouring  of  the  story,  there- 

3  The  Iapygian  promontory  {Capo  di  fore,  would  be  what  Democddes,  plainly 
Leuca)  was  always  difficult  to  double,  a  vain-glorious  man  (ch.  137),  chose  to 
(See  Plutarch,  vit.  Pyrrh.  §  15.)  make  it.     I  attach  less  credit  to  the 

'  Was  this  the  Gillus,  ruler  of  Cro-  details  than  Mr.  Grote,  who  accepts  not 

tona,  who  ransomed  Pythagoras  from  only  the  incidents,  but  much  of  the 

Cambyees,     according    to     Apuleius  ?  colouring  (vol.  iv.  pp.  347-351).    Dahl- 

(Florid,  ii.  15,  p.  59).  Wesseling  thinks  mann's    remarks    appear    to  me  very 

so  (note  ad  loc.).  sensible:   "That  after  the  conclusion 

4  Their  common  Dorian  origin  may  of  the  Babylonian  rebellion,"  he  says, 
in  some  degree  account  for  this.  "  Darius   should    have    marched,   not 

'  Compare  the  conclusion  of  ch.  56.  against    Greece,    but    against  Scythia, 

In  the  mind  of  Herodotus  this  voyage  shows  perhaps  that  we  must  not  esti- 

ia  of  the  greatest  importance.    It  is  the  mate  the  influence  of  the  physician  too 

first  step  towards  the  invasion  of  Greece,  highly.     Everybody  wishes  to  be  thought 

and  so  a  chief  link  in  the  chain  of  his  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  political  events 

History.  Whether  Darius  attached  of  his  day  "  (Life  of  Herod,  vii.  §  4,  end), 
much  importance  to  it  is  a  different 

VOL.  II.  2   F 
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the  time  when  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  marched  against  Egypt, 
vast  numbers  of  Greeks  flocked  thither ;  some,  as  might  have 
been  looked  for,  to  push  their  trade ;  others,  to  serve  in  his  army ; 
others  again,  merely  to  see  the  land:  among  these  last  was 
Syloson,  son  of  iEaces,  and  brother  of  Polycratee,  at  that  time  an 
exile  from  Samos.6  This  Syloson,  during  his  stay  in  Egypt,  met 
with  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune.  He  happened  one  day  to 
put  on  a  scarlet  cloak,  and  thus  attired  to  go  into  the  market- 
place at  Memphis,  when  Darius,  who  was  one  of  Cambyses'  body- 
guard, and  not  at  that  time  a  man  of  any  account,7  saw  him,  and 
taking  a  strong  liking  to  the  dress,  went  up  and  offered  to 
purchase  it.  Syloson  perceived  how  anxious  he  was,  and  by  a 
lucky  inspiration  answered :  "  There  is  no  price  at  which  I 
would  sell  my  cloak ;  but  I  will  give  it  thee  for  nothing,  if  it 
must  needs  be  thine."  Darius  thanked  him,  and  accepted  the 
garment. 

140.  Poor  Syloson  felt  at  the  time  that  he  had  fooled  away 
his  cloak  in  a  very  simple  manner ;  but  afterwards,  when  in  the 
course  of  years  Cambyses  died,  and  the  seven  Persians  rose  in 
revolt  against  the  Magus,  and  Darius  was  the  man  chosen  out  of 
the  seven  to  have  the  kingdom,  Syloson  learnt  that  the  person 
to  whom  the  crown  had  come  was  the  very  man  who  had  coveted 
his  cloak  in  Egypt,  and  to  whom  he  had  freely  given  it.  So  he 
made  his  way  to  Susa,  and  seating  himself  at  the  portal  of  the 
royal  palace,  gave  out  that  he  was  a  benefactor  of  the  king.8 
Then  the  doorkeeper  went  and  told  Darius.  Amazed  at  what  he 
heard,  the  king  said  thus  within  himself :— "  What  Greek  can 
have  been  my  benefactor,  or  to  which  of  them  do  I  owe  anything, 
so  lately  as  I  have  got  the  kingdom  ?    Scarcely  a  man  of  them 

•  Vide  supra,  ch.  39.  carnaaaian.     Both  from  the  Behirtun 

T  This  could  not  be  true,  yet  it  is  a  Inscription  and  from  the  previous  nar* 

necessary  feature  in  the  story,  which  rative  of  Herodotus  (supra,  ch.  70),  it 

supposes  Syloson  to  have  had  no  in-  may  be  gathered  that  Darius  was  never 

terested  motive  in  making  Darius  the  in  Egypt  at  all,  but  remained  at  home 

present.     Darius,  the  Achsemenian,  of  when  Cambyses  made  his  expedition, 

the  blood  royal,  failing  the  issue  of  Syloson  was  a  refugee  at  his  court,  as 

Cyrus  the  Great,  heir-presumptive  (as  DemaratuB  was  afterwards  (viL  3) ;  and 

is  likely)  to  the  throne,  could  not  be  a  obtained  his  request,   because   Darius 

mere  guardsman  in  the  service  of  Cam-  was  glad  of  so  good  an  opportunity  of 

byses,  or  a  personage  of  small  account,  destroying   the   quasi-independence  of 

The  whole  story  of  the  cloak  is  suspi-  Samoa,  which  had  long  been  galling  to 

cious :   it  seems    to    be  one  of  those  the  Persians  (supra  ch.  120). 

amusing   pieces    of    provincial    gossip  ^  "  The  king's  benefactors  (Oro$ang&) 

which  were  current  among  the  lively v  were  a  body  of  persons  whose  names 

Greeks  (compare  the  dramatic  stories  of  were  formally  enregiatered  in  the  royal 

Phanes,   Democeaas,  &c.),  and  which  archives  (vide  infra,  viii.  85).    Syloson 

exactly  pleased  the  fancy  of  the  Hali-  makes  a  claim  to  be  put  on  this  list. 
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all  has  been  here,  not  more  than  one  or  two  certainly,  since  I 
came  to  the  throne.  Nor  do  I  remember  that  I  am  in  the  debt 
of  any  Greek.  However,  bring  him  in,  and  let  me  hear  what  he 
means  by  his  boast."  So  the  doorkeeper  ushered  Syloson  into 
the  presence,  and  the  interpreters  asked  him  who  he  was,  and 
what  he  had  done  that  he  should  caU  himself  a  benefactor  of  the 
king.  Then  Syloson  told  the  whole  story  of  the  cloak,  and  said 
that  it  was  he  who  had  made  Darius  the  present.  Hereupon 
Darius  exclaimed,  "  Oh !  thou  most  generous  of  men,  art  thou 
indeed  he  who,  when  I  had  no  power  at  all,  gayest  me  some- 
thing, albeit  little?  Truly  the  favour  is  as  great  as  a  very 
grand  present  would  be  nowadays.  I  will  therefore  give  thee  in 
return  gold  and  silver  without  stint,  that  thou  mayest  never 
repent  of  having  rendered  a  service  to  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes." 
"  Give  me  not,  O  king,"  replied  Syloson,  "  either  silver  or  gold, 
but  recover  me  Samos,  my  native  land,  and  let  that  be  thy  gift 
to  me.  It  belongs  now  to  a  slave  of  ours,  who,  when  Oroetes  put 
my  brother  Polycrates  to  death,  became  its  master.  Give  me 
Samos,  I  beg;  but  give  it  unharmed,  with  no  bloodshed — no 
leading  into  captivity." 

141.  When  he  heard  this,  Darius  sent  off  an  army,  under 
Otanes,  one  of  the  seven,  with  orders  to  accomplish  all  that 
Syloson  had  desired.  And  Otanes  went  down  to  the  coast  and 
made  ready  to  cross  over. 

142.  The  government  of  Samos  was  held  at  this  time  by 
Mffiandrius,  son  of  Maeandrius,9  whom  Polycrates  had  appointed 
as  his  deputy.  This  person  conceived  the  wish  to  act  like  the 
justest  of  men,  but  it  was  not  allowed  him  to  do  so.  On  receiv- 
ing tidings  of  the  death,  of  Polycrates,  he  forthwith  raised  an 
altar  to  Jove  the  Protector  of  Freedom,  and  assigned  it  the 
piece  of  ground  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  suburb.  This 
done,  he  assembled  all  the  citizens,  and  spoke  to  them  as 

follows : — 

"  Ye  know,  friends,  that  the  sceptre  of  Polycrates,  and  all  his 
power,  has  passed  into  my  hands,  and  if  I  choose  I  may  rule 
over  you.  But  what  I  condemn  in  another  I  will,  if  I  may, 
avoid  myself.  I  never  approved  the  ambition  of  Polycrates  to 
lord  it  over  men  as  good  as  himself,  nor  looked  with  favour  on 
any  of  those  who  have  done  the  like.  Now  therefore,  since  he  has 
fulfilled  his  destiny,  I  lay  down  my  office,  and  proclaim  equal 
rights.    All  that  I  claim  in  return  is  six  talents  from  the  trea- 

9  Vide  supra,  oh.  123. 

2  p  2 
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sures  of  Polycrates,  and  the  priesthood  of  Jove  the  Protector  of 
Freedom,  for  myself  and  my  descendants  for  ever.  Allow  me 
this,  as  the  man  by  whom  his  temple  has  been  built,  and  by 
whom  ye  yourselves  are  now  restored  to  liberty."  As  soon  as 
Maeandrius  had  ended,  one  of  the  Samians  rose  up  and  said,  "As 
if  thou  wert  fit  to  rule  us,  base-born 10  and  rascal  as  thou  art ! 
Think  rather  of  accounting  for  the  monies  which  thou  hast 
fingered." 

143.  The  man  who  thus  spoke  was  a  certain  Telesarchus, 
one  of  the  leading  citizens.  Maeandrius,  therefore,  feeling  sure 
that  if  he  laid  down  the  sovereign  power  some  one  else  would 
become  tyrant  in  his  room,  gave  up  the  thought  of  relinquishing 
it.  Withdrawing  to  the  citadel,  he  sent  for  the  chief  men  one 
by  one,  under  pretence  of  showing  them  his  accounts,  and  as 
fast  as  they  came  arrested  them  and  put  them  in  irons.  So  these 
men  were  bound ;  and  Maeandrius  within  a  short  time  fell  sick : 
whereupon  Lycaretus,11  one  of  his  brothers,  thinking  that  he  was 
going  to  die,  and  wishing  to  make  his  own  accession  to  the 
throne  the  easier,  slew  all  the  prisoners.  It  seemed  that  the 
Samians  did  not  choose  to  be  a  free  people. 

144.  When  the  Persians  whose  business  Tit  was  to  restore 
Syloson  reached  Samos,  not  a  man  was  found  to  lift  up  his  hand 
against  them.  Maeandrius  and  his  partisans  expressed  them- 
selves willing  to  quit  the  island  upon  certain  terms,  and  these 
terms  were  agreed  to  by  Otanes.  After  the  treaty  was  made, 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Persians  had  their  thrones1 
brought,  and  seated  themselves  over  against  the  citadel. 

145.  Now  the  king  Maeandrius  had  a  lightheaded  brother  — 
Charilaiis  by  name— whom  for  some  offence  or  other  he  had 
shut  up  in  prison :  this  man  heard  what  was  going  on,  and  peer- 
ing through  his  bars,  saw  the  Persians  sitting  peacefully  upon 
their  seats,  whereupon  he  exclaimed  aloud,  and  said  he  must 
speak  with  Maeandrius.  When  this  was  reported  to  him,  Maean- 
drius gave  orders  that  Charilaiis  should  be  released  from  prison 
and  brought  into  his  presence.  No  sooner  did  he  arrive  than  he 
began  reviling  and  abusing  his  brother,  and  strove  to  persuade 


10  Maeandrius  had  been  the  secretary 
(ypafifxaritrr^s)  of  Polycrates  (supra  ch. 
123),  which  would  indicate  a  humble 
origin. 

"  For  the  ultimate  fate  of  LycargtUB, 
see  below,  Book  v.  ch.  27. 

1  For  a  representation  of  the  Persian 
throne,  see  note  on  Book  vii.  ch.  15. 


Darius  is  mentioned  as  sitting  upon  a 
throne  at  the  siege  of  Babylon  (infra, 
ch.  155),  and  Xerxes  at  Thermopyla 
(vii.  211,  ad  fin.)  and  Salamis  (viii.  90). 
So  Sennacherib  is  represented  in  the 
Assyrian  sculptures.  (Layard's  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  p.  150.) 
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him  to  attack  the  Persians.  "  Thou  meanest-spirited  of  men," 
he  said,  "  thou  canst  keep  me,  thy  brother,  chained  in  a*  dungeon, 
notwithstanding  that  I  have  done  nothing  worthy  of  bonds ;  but 
when  the  Persians  come  and  drive  thee  forth  a  houseless  Wan- 
derer from  thy  native  land,  thou  lookest  on,  and  hast  not  the 
heart  to  seek  revenge,  though  they  might  so  easily  be  subdued. 
If  thou,  however,  art  afraid,  lend  me  thy  soldiers,  and  I  will 
make  them  pay  dearly  for  their  coming  here*  I  engage  too  to 
send  thee  first  safe  out  of  the  island." 

146.  So  spake  Charilaiis,  and  Maeandrius  gave  consent ;  not  (I 
believe)  that  he  was  so  void  of  sense  as  to  imagine  that  his  own 
forces  could  overcome  those  of  the  king,  but  because  he  was 
jealous  of  Syloson,  and  did  not  wish  him  to  get  so  quietly  an 
unharmed  city.  He  desired  therefore  to  rouse  the  anger  of  the 
Persians  against  Samoa,  that  so  he  might  deliver  it  up  to  Syloson 
with  its  power  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb ;  for  he  knew  well  that 
if  the  Persians  met  with  a  disaster  they  would  be  furious  against 
the  Samians,  while  he  himself  felt  secure  of  a  retreat  at  any 
time  that  he  liked,  since  he  had  a  secret  passage  under  ground3 
leading  from  the  citadel  to  the  sea.  Maeandrius  accordingly 
took  ship  and  sailed  away  from  Samos ;  and  Charilaiis,  having 
armed  all  the  mercenaries,  threw  open  the  gates,  and  fell  upon 
the  Persians,  who  looked  for  nothing  less,  since  they  supposed 
that  the  whole  matter  had  been  arranged  by  treaty.  At  the 
first  onslaught  therefore  all  the  Persians  of  most  note,  men  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  litters,3  were  slain  by  the  mercenaries ; 
the  rest  of  the  army,  however,  came  to  the  rescue,  defeated  the 
mercenaries,  and  drove  them  back  into  the  citadel. 

147.  Then  Otanes,  the  general,  when  he  saw  the  great  cala- 
mity which  had  befallen  the  Persians,  made  up  his  mind  to  for- 
get the  orders  which  Darius  had  given  him,  "  not  to  kill  or 
enslave  a  single  Samian,  but  to  deliver  up  the  island  unharmed 
to  Syloson,"  and  gave  the  word  to  his  army  that  they  should 
slay  the  Samians,  both  men  and  boys,  wherever  they  could  find 


8  That   the  art  of   tunnelling   was  palanquins  in  which  they  were  ordinarily 

known  at  Samos  is  evident  from  what  carried.    (See  the  Etymolog.  Magn.  and 

m  said  above  (ch.  60),  and  from  the  compare  Hesychius  and  Suidas  ad  voc.) 

remains  which  have  been  found  in  the  Mr.  Blakealey  regards  the  Mfpos  at  a 

island.    (See  note  7  on  ch.  60.)  footstool,  and  understands  robs  Sityo- 

*  This  seems  to  me  the  best  explana*  <pop€vp4vovs  as  those  who  were  attended 

tion  of  the  expression  robs  dityo$opf  vpl-  by  footstool-bearers  (&uppo<p6pot  — comp. 

»ovs.    The  reference  is  not  to  the  seats  Athen.  Deipn.  xiL  p.  514,  A.) ;  but  this 

on  whichl  they  were  sitting  (which  are  appears  to  be  a  later  sense. 
called  9p6wott  not  Zifpoi),  but  to  the 
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them.  Upon  this  some  of  his  troops  laid  siege  to  the  citadel, 
while  others  began  the  massacre,  killing  all  they  met,  some  out- 
side, some  inside  the  temples. 

148.  Mseandrius  fled  from  Samoa  to  Lacedaemon,4  and  con- 
veyed thither  all  the  riches  which  he  had  brought  away  from  the 
island,  after  which  he  acted  as  follows.  Haying  placed  upon  his 
board  all  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  that  he  had,  and  bade  his 
servants  employ  themselves  in  cleaning  them,  he  himself  went 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  Cleomenes,  son  of  Anaxan- 
dridas,  king  of  Sparta,  and  as  they  talked  brought  him  along  to 
his  house.  There  Cleomenes,  seeing  the  plate,  was  filled  with 
wonder  and  astonishment ;  whereon  the  other  begged  that  he 
would  carry  home  with  him  any  of  the  vessels  that  be  liked. 
Mseandrius  said  this  two  or  three  times ;  but  Cleomenes  here 
displayed  surpassing  honesty.6  He  refused  the  gift,  and  think- 
ing that  if  Mseandrius  made  the  same  offers  to  others  he  would 
get  the  aid  he  sought,  the  Spartan  king  went  straight  to  the 
ephors  and  told  them  "it  would  be  best  for  Sparta  that  the 
Samian  stranger  should  be  sent  away  from  the  Peloponnese;  for 
otherwise  he  might  perchance  persuade  himself  or  some  other 
Spartan  to  be  base."  The  ephors  took  his  advice,  and  let  Maaan- 
drius  know  by  a  herald  that  he  must  leave  the  city. 

149.  Meanwhile  the  Persians  netted6  Samos,  and  delivered  it 
up  to  Syloson,  stripped  of  all  its  men.  After  some  time,  how- 
ever, this  same  general  Otanes  was  induced  to  repeople  it  by  a 


4  As  the  Samian  exiles  a  little  earlier  of  embezzlement  (Plat.  Lys&ndr.  e.  16\ 
(ch.  45),  bo  Meandrius  now  seeks  aid  The  difficulties  which  the  Lycurgean 
from  Sparta,  the  bnly  Greek  state  that  regulations  threw  in  the  way  of  amass- 
was  thought  likely  to  undertake  such  ing  treasure  seem  to  have  whetted  the 
an  expedition.  Croesus  before  (i.  69),  appetite  for  gain,  and  to  have  made  the 
and  Aristagoras  afterwards  (v.  38),  fol-  Spartans  more  venal  than  the  other 
lowed  the  same  course.  It  was  not  Greeks.  (Cf.  Arist.  Pol.  ii.  6,  pp.  57-8, 
until  refused  by  Sparta  that  even  the  ed.  Tauch.) 

latter  applied  to  Athens.  *  For  the  description  of  this  process 

5  It  was  rarely  that  the  Spartan  see  below,  Book  vi.  ch.  31.  Strabo 
kings,  or  indeed  their  other  leaders,  (xiv.  p." 9 15)  ascribes  the  depopulation 
could  resist  a  bribe.  Cleomenes  him-  of  Samos  to  the  harshness  of  Syloson  s 
self  almost  yielded  (infra,  v.  51).  Leo-  government ;  and  quotes  in  illustration 
tychides  was  bribed  (vi.  72).  Pausanias  the  proverb,  itcnn  XvKwr&rrps  *6ptrx"P^* 
was  corrupted  by  offers  from  the  Per-  But  this  proverb  is  quite  compatible 
sians  (Thucyd.  i.  1291  Eurybiades  was  with  the  account  of  Herodotus, 
bribed  by  Thsmiatocies  (intra,  viii.  5);  Samos  does  not  appear  to  have  suf- 
Plistoanax  and  Cleandrides  by  Pericles  fered  very  greatly  by  these  transactions, 
(Thucyd.  ii.  21,  Plut.  Pericl.  o.  22);  since  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  not  twenty 
Astyochus  by  Tissaphernes  (Thucyd.  years  afterwards,  she  was  able  to  furnish 
viii.  50).  Pausanias  returned  home  sixty  ships  (vi.  8).  The  severities  ex- 
readily  when  summoned,  because  he  ercised  by  the  Persians  are  probably 
expected  to  secure  his  acquittal  by  bri-  exaggerated. 

bery  (ib.  i.  131).    Qylipnus  was  accused 
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dream  which  he  had,  and  a  loathsome  disease  that  seized  on 
him. 

150.  After  the  armament  of  Otanes  had  set  sail  for  Samos, 
the  Babylonians  revolted,7  haying  made  every  preparation  for 
defence.  Dnring  all  the  time  that  the  Magus  was  king,  and 
while  the  seven  were  conspiring,  they  had  profited  by  the 
troubles,  and  had  made  themselves  ready  against  a  siege.  And 
it  happened  somehow  or  other  that  no  one  perceived  what  they 
were  doing.  At  last  when  the  time  came  for  rebelling  openly, 
they  did  as  follows : — having  first  set  apart  their  mothers,  each 
man  chose  besides  ont  of  his  whole  household  one  woman,  whom- 
soever he  pleased ;  these  alone  were  allowed  to  live,  while  all 
the  rest  were  brought  to  one  place  and  strangled.  The  women 
chosen  were  kept  to  make  bread  for  the  men ; 8  while  the  others 
were  strangled  that  they  might  not  consume  the  stores. 

151.  When  tidings  reached  Darius  of  what  had  happened,  he 
drew  together  all  his  power,  and  began  .the  war  by  marching 
straight  upon  Babylon,  and  laying  siege  to  the  place.  The 
Babylonians,  however,  cared  not  a  whit  for  his  siege.9  Mount- 
ing upon  the  battlements  that  crowned  their  walls,  they  in- 
sulted and  jeered  at  Darius  and  his  mighty  host.  One  even 
shouted  to  them  and  said,  "  Why  sit  ye  there,  Persians  ?  why  do 
ye  not  go  back  to  your  homes?  Till  mules  foal  ye  will  not  take 
our  city."  This  was  said  by  a  Babylonian  who  thought  that  a 
mule  would  never  foaL 

152.  Now  when  a  year  and  seven  months  had  passed,  Darius 
and  his  army  were  quite  wearied  out,  finding  that  they  could 
not  anyhow  take  the  city.    All  stratagems  and  all  arts  had  been 


?  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  was  governor  of  Babylon  at  the  time, 

Babylon  revolted  twice   from    Darius,  and  was  killed  by  the  rebels.    It  was 

once  in  the  first,  and  a  second  time  in  Megabyzus,  his  son,  who,  to  avenge  his 

the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.    It  cannot  father,  mutilated  himself.      Traces  of 

be  determined  which  of  these  two  re-  this  siege  of  Babylon  by  Xerxes,  and  the 

volts  Herodotus  intended  to  describe,  severities  consequent  upon  it,  appear  in 

Of  the  former,  which  was  quelled  by  Herodotus  (i.  183,  end),  Anion  (Exp. 

Darius  in  person,  the  details  are  given  Alex.    vii.    17),   and    Plutarch    (Apo- 

in  the  Bemstun  Inscription  (col.  i.  par.  phthegm.  p.  173,  C). 

16-19,  col.  ii.  par.  1).     The  latter  is  ■  Compare    Thucyd.    ii    78.      Mr. 

briefly  described  in  col.  iii.  par.  13,  14.  Blakesley  well  remarks  on  the  large 

Neither  of  these  two  accounts  agrees  in  place  which  bread-making  would  occupy 

any  point  with  the  narrative  of  Hero-  m  the  duties  of  the  ancient  domestic, 

dotus.  The  "  bread-maker  "  had  not  merely  to 

Ctesias  (Exc.  Pen.  §  22)  asserted  that  mix  and  bake  the  bread,  but  to  grind 

the  details  given  by  Herodotus  belonged,  the  flour.      (Cf.  Exodus  xi.  5;  Matt, 

not  to  any  siege  under  Darius,  but  to  xxiv.  41;  Horn.  Od.  xx.  105-111,  &c.) 

one  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  9  Compare  their  confidence  when  be- 

Xerxes.     Zopyrus,  according  to  him,  sieged  by  Cyrus  (supra,  i.  190). 
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used,  and  yet  the  king  could  not  prevail — not  even  when  he 
tried  the  means  by  which  Cyras  made  himself  master  of  the 
place.  '  The  Babylonians  were  ever  upon  the  watch,  and  iie 
found  no  way  of  conquering  them. 

153.  At  last,  in  the  twentieth  month,  a  marvellous  thing  hap- 
pened to  Zopyrus,  son  of  the  Megabyzus  who  was  among  the 
seven  men  that  overthrew  the  Magus.  One  of  his  sumpter- 
mules  gave  birth  to  a  foaL10  Zopyrus,  when  they  told  him,  not 
thinking  that  it  could  be  true,  went  and  saw  the  colt  with  his 
own  eyes ;  after  which  he  commanded  his  servants  to  tell  no  one 
what  had  come  to  pass,  while  he  himself  pondered  the  matter. 
Calling  to  mind  then  the  words  of  the  Babylonian  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  siege,  "  Till  mules  foal  ye  shall  not  take  our  city  " — 
he  thought,  as  he  reflected  on  this  speech,  that  Babylon  might 
now  be  taken.  For  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  a  divine 
providence  in  the  man  having  used  the  phrase,  and  then  his 
mule  having  foaled.    „ 

154.  As  soon  therefore  as  he  felt  within  himself  that  Babylon 
was  fated  to  be  taken,  he  went  to  Darius  and  asked  him  if  he 
set  a  very  high  value  on  its  conquest.  When  he  found  that 
Darius  did  indeed  value  it  highly,  he  considered  further  with 
himself  how  he  might  make  the  deed  his  own,  and  be  the  man 
to  take  Babylon.  Noble  exploits  in  Persia  are  ever  highly 
honoured  and  bring  their  authors  to  greatness.  He  therefore 
reviewed  all  ways  of  bringing  the  city  under,  but  found  none  by 
which  he  cbuld  hope  to  prevail,  unless  he  maimed  himself  and 
then  went  over  to  the  enemy.  To  do  this  seeming  to  him  a 
light  matter,  he  mutilated  himself  in  a  way  that  was  utterly 
without  remedy.  For  he  cut  off  his  own  nose  and  ears,  and 
then,  clipping  his  hair  cloqe  and  flogging  himself  with  a  scourge, 
he  came  in  this  plight  before  Darius. 

155.  Wrath  stirred  within  the  king  at  the  sight  of  a  man  of 
his  lofty  rank  in  such  a  condition ;  leaping  down  from  his  throne, 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  and  asked  Zopyrus  who  it  was  that  had  dis- 
figured him,  and  what  he  had  done  to  be  so  treated.  Zopyrus 
answered,  "  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  world,  but  thou,  0  king, 
that  could  reduce  me  to  such  a  plight — no  stranger's  hands  have 
wrought  this  work  on  me,  but  my  own  only.  I  maimed  myself 
because  I  could  not  endure  that  the  Assyrians  should  laugh  at 

10  Ctesias  appears  to  have  denied  this  occurrence,  see  Arist.  Hist.  An.  tL  24 ; 
part  of  the  story  altogether  (Exc.  Pen.  Plin.  H.  N.  viiL  44 ;  and  compare  Beck- 
L   a.  c).     On  the  possibility  of  the    mann  ad  Arist.  Ausc.  Mirab.  c  70. 
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the  Persians."  "Wretched  man,"  said  Darius,  "thou  coverest 
the  foulest  deed  with  the  fairest  possible  name,  when  thou 
sayest  thy  maiming  is  to  help  our  siege  forward.  How  will  thy 
disfigurement,  thou  simpleton,  induce  the  enemy  to  yield  one 
day  the  sooner?  Surely  thou  hadst  gone  out  of  thy  mind  when 
thou  didst  so  misuse  thyself."  "  Had  I  told  thee,"  rejoined  the 
other,  "  what  I  was  bent  on  doing,  thou  wouldest  not  have  suf- 
fered it ;  as  it  is,  I  kept  my  own  counsel,  and  so  accomplished 
my  plans.  Now,  therefore,  if  there  be  no  failure  on  thy  part, 
xwe  shall  take  Babylon.  I  will  desert  to  the  enemy  as  I  am,  and 
when  I  get  into  their  city  I  will  tell  them  that  it  is  by  thee  I 
have  been  thus  treated.  I  think  they  will  believe  my  words, 
and  entrust  me  with  a  command  of  troops.  Thou,  on  thy  part, 
must  wait  till  the  tenth  day  after  I  am  entered  within  the  town, 
and  then  place  near  to  the  gates  of  Semiramis  a  detachment  of 
thy  army,  troops  for  whose  loss  thou  wilt  care  little,  a  thousand 
men.  Wait,  after  that,  seven  days,  and  post  me  another  detach- 
ment, two  thousand  strong,  at  the  Nineveh  gates ;  then  let  twenty 
days  pass,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  station  near  the  Chaldaean 
gates  a  body  of  four  thousand.  Let  neither  these  nor  the  former 
troops  be  armed  with  any  weapons  but  their  swords — those  thou 
mayest  leave  them.  After  the  twenty  days  are  over,  bid  thy 
whole  army  attack  the  city  on  every  side,  and  put  me  two  bodies 
of  Persians,  one  at  the  Belian,  the  other  at  the  Cissian  gates ; 
for  I  expect,  that,  on  account  of  my  successes,  the  Babylonians 
will  entrust  everything,  even  the  keys  of  their  gates,11  to  me. 
Then  it  will  be  for  me  and  my  Persians  to  do  the  rest." 1 

11  Properly    "bolt-drawers,"   which  bpx6fi<0a  inrb  Mfaov  ojtyfcf  Mdyov,ica\ 

were  very  like  those  now  used  in  the  roitrov  &ra  oIk  $xo¥TOS)'     And 

East— a  straight  piece  of  wood,  with  the  statement  of  Polysnus  (vii.  11 ,  §8), 

upright  pins,  corresponding  with  those  that  the  stratagem  was  copied  from  an 

that  fall  down  into  the  bolt,  and  which  attempt  made  by  a  certain  Sacan  beyond 

are  pushed  up  by  this  key  so  as  to  the  Oxus  to  destroy  the  army  of  Darius, 

enable  the  bolt  to  be  drawn  back.   Iron  seems  to  throw  the  whole  narrative  into 

keys  were  also  used  at  an  early  period  the  region  of  romance.    For  "the  story 

for  smaller  fastenings.— [G.  W.J  told  by  Polytenus  is,  in  its  minutest 

1  The  stratagem  of  Zopyrus  has  small  features,  identical  with  a  certain  standard 

claims  to  be  considered  an  historic  fact.  Oriental  tale,  applied  in  different  ages 

It  seems  impossible  that  either  Zopyrus,  by  the  Persian  bards  and  tradition- 

who  (according  to  both  Herodotus  and  ists  to  Firus  and  the  Hiyathelahj  by 

Ctesiaa)  was  for  many  years  satrap  of  Abu  Rihan  to  Kanishka  and  the  Indians, 

Babylonia,  or  Megabyzus  his  son,  who  and  by  the  historians  of  Cashmeer  to 

was  one  of  the  six  great  generals  of  their  famous  king,  Lalitaditya "  (CoL 

Xerxes'  army  (infra,  vii.  82),  and  after-  Rawlinson,   Note  to  Behist.  laser,  p. 

wards  commanded  the  Persians  in  Egypt  xvi.). 

(infra,  ch.  160),  could  have  been  the  It  is  curious  to  find  the  Latin  writers 

sufferer  of  such  a  terrible  mutilation,  stealing  the  same  tale  to  adorn  their 

For  the  Orientals  will  not  serve  under  a  own  history  (Iivy,  i.  54;  Ovid,  Fast.  ii. 

mutilated  man  (vide  supra,   ch.   78,  691,  &c.). 
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156.  Having  left  these  instructions,  Zopyrus  fled  towards  the 
gates  of  the  town,  often  looking  back,  to  give  himself  the  air  of 
a  deserter.  The  men  upon  the  towers,  whose  business  it  was  to 
keep  a  look-out,  observing  him,  hastened  down,  and  setting  one 
of  the  gates  slightly  ajar,  questioned  him  who  he  was,  and  on 
what  errand  he  had  come.  He  replied  that  he  was  Zopyrus,  and 
had  deserted  to  them  from  the  Persians.  Then  the  doorkeepers, 
when  they  beard  this,  carried  him  at  once  before  the  Magis- 
trates. Introduced  into  the  assembly,  he  began  to  bewail  his 
misfortunes,  telling  them  that  Darius  had  maltreated  him  in  the 
way  they  could  see,  only  because  he  had  given  advice  that  the 
siege  should  be  raised,  since  there  seemed  no  hope  of  taking  the 
city.  "And  now,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "my  coming  to  you, 
Babylonians,  will  prove  the  greatest  gain  that  you  could  possibly 
receive,  while  to  Darius  and  the  Persians  it  will  be  the  severest 
loss.  Verily  he  by  whom  I  have  been  so  mutilated,  shall  not 
escape  unpunished.  And  truly  all  the  paths  of  his  counsels  are 
known  to  me."    Thus  did  Zopyrus  speak. 

157*  The  Babylonians,  seeing  a  Persian  of  such  exalted  rank 
in  so  grievous  a  plight,  his  nose  and  ears  cut  off,  his  body  red 
with  marks  of  scourging  and  with  blood,  had  no  suspicion  but 
that  he  spoke  the  truth,  and  was  really  come  to  be  their  friend 
and  helper.  They  were  ready,  therefore,  to  grant  him  anything 
that  he  asked ;  and  on  his  suing  for  a  command,  they  entrusted 
to  him  a  body  of  troops,  with  the  help  of  which  he  proceeded  to 
do  as  he  had  arranged  with  Darius.  On  the  tenth  day  after  his 
flight  he  led  out  his  detachment,  and  surrounding  the  thousand 
men,  whom  Darius  according  to  agreement  had  sent  first,  he  fell 
upon  them  and  slew  them  alL  Then  the  Babylonians,  seeing 
that  his  deeds  were  as  brave  as  his  words,  were  beyond  measure 
pleased,  and  set  no  bounds  to  their  trust.  He  waited,  however, 
and  when  the  next  period  agreed  on  had  elapsed,  again  with  a 
band  of  picked  men  he  sallied  forth,  and  slaughtered  the  two 
thousand.  After  this  second  exploit,  his  praise  was  in  all 
mouths.  Once  more,  however,  he  waited  till  the  interval 
appointed  had  gone  by,  and  then  leading  the  troops  to  the  place 
where  the  four  thousand  were,  he  put  them  also  to  the  sword. 
This  last  victory  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  power,  and 
made  him  all  in  all  with  the  Babylonians:  accordingly  they 
committed  to  him  the  command  of  their  whole  army,  and  put 
the  keys  of  their  city  into  his  hands. 

158.  Darius  now,  still  keeping  to  the  plan  agreed  upon. 
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attacked  the  walls  on  every  aide,  whereupon  Zopyrus  played  out 
the  remainder  of  his  stratagem.  While  the  Babylonians,  crowd- 
ing to  the  walls,  did  their  best  to  resist  the  Persian  assault,  he 
threw  open  the  Cissian  and  the  Belian  gates,3  and  admitted  the 
enemy.  Such  of  the  Babylonians  as  witnessed  the  treachery, 
took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus ;  the  rest,  who  did 
not  see  it,  kept  at  their  poets>  till  at  last  they  too  learnt  that 
they  were  betrayed. 

159.  Thug  was  Babylon  taken  for  the  second  time.  Darius, 
haying  become  master  of  the  place,  destroyed  the  wall,3  and 
tore  down  all  the  gates ;  for  Cyrus  had  done  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  when  he  took  Babylon.4  He  then  chose  out  near 
three  thousand5  of  the  leading  citizens,  %nd  caused  them  to  be 
crucified,  while  he  allowed  the  remainder  still  to  inhabit  the 
city.  Further,  wishing  to  prevent  the  race  of  the  Babylonians 
from  becoming  extinct,  he  provided  wives  for  them  in  the  room 
of  those  whom  (as  I  explained  before)  they  strangled,  to  save 
their  stores.  These  he  levied  from  the  nations  bordering  on 
Babylonia,  who  were  each  required  to  send"  so  large  a  number  to 

*  The  situation  of  the  gates  which  are  made,  which  the  inhabitants  repaired 
mentioned  in  this  and  a  previous  chapter  when  they  determined  upon  revolt. 
(eh.  155)  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  *  Mr.  Qrote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
owing  to  the  complete  disappearance  of  p.  311)  compares  with  this  the  wholesale 
the  ancient  wall  of  Babylon.  (See  Essay  executions  of  revolted  Strelitzes  sanc- 
rr.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.)    No  tioned  by  Peter  the  Great,  which  took 

'  doubt,   however,  the  Belian   and  the  place  at  Moscow  in  the  year  1698.    Two 

Cissian   gates    were  to  the  S.E.,  the  thousand  are  said  to  have  been  hung 

former  probably  deriving  its  name  from  round  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  other- 

the  fact  that  it  led  to  Niffer,  the  city  of  wise    killed,  on    that    occasion.     The 

Bel-Nimrod.     (See  vol.  i.  Essay  x.  p.  Inscriptions  of  Darius  give  no  indica- 

490.)    The  "  Ninevite  gate"  would  he  tion  of  his  having  ever  countenanced  a 

to  the  north.     That  of  Semiramis  is  massacre  of  the  extent  here  mentioned, 

altogether  uncertain.  Such   bloody  measures  accord  rather 

*  It  is  probable  that  Darius  contented  with  the  temper  of  Xerxes,  who,  it  is 
himself  with  breaking  breaches  in  the  evident,  treated  the  Babylonians  with 
great  wall,  instead  of  undertaking  the  far  greater  severity  than  Darius  (supra, 
enormous  and  useless  labour  of  levelling  L  183,  and  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vii.  17). 
the  immense  mound*  which  begirt  That  monarch,  to  judge  by  the  Behistun 
Babylon.  The  walls  must  have  been  Inscription,  contented  himself,  on  the 
tolerably  complete  when  Babylon  stood  first  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  Babylon, 
a  siege  against  the  forces  of  Xerxes,  with  putting  to  death  the  pretender 
Even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  so  much  who  headed  the  rebellion  (Beh.  Inscr, 
was  left  that  he  could  speak  of  the  wall  col.  ii.  par.  1,  §  5),  while  on  the  second 
as  still  encircling  the  city  (irepifflt  i,  i.  occasion  he  punished  with  death  both 
178).  Ctesias  saw  portions  of  it.  (Diod.  the  rebel  chief  and  a  certain  number, 
Sic.  ii.  7/)  See  the  Essays  appended  to  which  could  not  have  been  very  large, 
Book  i.  Essay  viii.  §  26,  note  l.  of  his  principal  followers  (Beh.  Inscr. 

*  Berosus,  on  the  contrary,  declared  col.  Hi.  par.  13,  Babyl.  Tr.).     The  im- 
that  the  outer  walls  were  entirely  de-  paling  of  captives  had  been  practised  at 
stroyed  by  the  orders  of  Cyrus  (ap.  an  earlier  date  by  the  Assyrians  (Lay- 
Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  20).    Here  again  we  aid's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  355). 
may  understand   that   breaches   were 
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Babylon,  that  in  all  there  were  collected  no  fewer  than  fifty 
thousand*  It  is  from  these  women  that  the  Babylonians  of  our 
times  are  sprung. 

160.  As  for  Zopyrus,  he  was  considered  by  Darius  to  have 
surpassed,  in  the  greatness  of  his  achievements,  all  other  Per- 
sians, whether  of  former  or  of  later  times,  except  only  Cyrus — 
with  whom  no  Persian  ever  yet  thought  himself  worthy  to  com- 
pare. Darius,  as  the  story  goes,  would  often  say  that  "  he  had 
rather  Zopyrus  were  unmanned,  than  be  master  of  twenty  more 
Babylons."6  And  he  honoured  Zopyrus  greatly;  year  by  year 
he  presented  him  with  all  the  gifts  which  are  held  in  most 
esteem  among  the  Persians ; 7  he  gave  him  likewise  the  govern- 
ment of  Babylon  for  his  life,  free  from  tribute;  and  he  also 
granted  him  many  other  favours.  Megabyzus,  who  held  the 
command  in  Egypt  against  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,8  was 
a  son  of  this  Zopyrus.  And  Zopyrus,  who  fled  from  Persia  to 
Athens,9  was  a  son  of  this  Megabyzus. 

*  Plutarch  tell*  of  this  Zopyrus  the  man  army  in  the  Greek  campaign,  drove 

story  which  Herodotus  relates  (iv.  143)  the  Athenians  out  of  Egypt,  and  put 

of  Megabazus,  the  conqueror  of  Thrace  :  down  the    Egyptian  revolt ;    revolted 

that  Darius  being  asked  of  what  he  himself  against  Artaxerxes  for  not  ob- 

would  like  to  have  as  many  as  there  serving  the  terms  granted  to  Inarus, 

were  grains  in  the  pomegranate  which  was  reconciled  with  him,  and  died  in 

he  was  eating,  replied,    "  Zopyrnses  "  Persia  at  an  advanced  age. 

(Apophthegm,  p.  173,  A.).  •  This  is  probably  the  latest  event 

t  Ctesias  mentioned  as  the  chief  of  recorded  by  Herodotus.      It  is  men- 

these  presents  a  golden  hand-mill  (fitJxijv  tioned  by  Ctesias  almost  immediately 

Xpv<r?iv\  weighing  six  talents,  and  worth  before  the  death  of  Artaxerxes,  and  so 

somewhat    more    than    3000/.      This,  belongB  most  likely  to  the  year  B.C.  426 

according  to  him,  was  the  most  honour-  or  425.    There  are,  however,  no  means 

able  gift  that  a  Persian  Bubjeet  could  of  exactly  fixing  its  date.    Zopyrus  led 

receive  (Exc.  Pers.  §  22).  the  Athenians  against  Caunus,  which 

8  Cf.  Thucyd.  L   109 ;    and  Gtesias,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  over ;  but 

Exc,.  Pers.  32,  33.     Megabyzus  married  the  Caunians  resisted,  and  Zopyrus  lost 

Amytis,  daughter  of  Xerxes,  was  one  his  life  in  the  attempt  (Ctesias,  Exc. 

of  the  six  superior  generals  of  the  Pef-  Pers.  §  43). 
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ESSAY    I. 

ON  THE  WORSHIP  OF  VENUS  URANIA  THROUGHOUT  THE  EAST.— {G.  W.] 

1.  Alilat.— Mylitta  or  Alitta,  from  weled,  "  to  bear  children."  2.  Had  different 
names  in  different  countries.  3.  A  Nature-Goddess.  4.  The  Syrian  Goddess. 
5.  The  Paphian  Venus,  or  Urania,  identified  with  Astarte  and  Anaitis.  6. 
Tanat,  or  Anata.  7.  Diana  of  Ephesus.  8.  The  mother,  and  child.  9.  Alitta 
and  Elissa.  10.  Gods  of  the  Khonds.  11.  Maut  the  mother.  12.  Juno- 
Lucina,  Diana,  and  Astarte.  13.  Europa  and  Cadmus.  14.  Semiramis  the 
dove.  15.  Derceto  or  Atargatis.  16.  Athara  and  Athor.  17.  Inscription  at 
Caervorran,  and  names  of  the  Syrian  Goddess.  18.  Figure  of  Astarte.  19. 
Baal,  Moloch,  and  other  deities  of  Syria.  20.  Arcles,  Melicertes,  or  Hercules. 
21.  Bimmon,  and  other  Syrian  deities— Some  introduced  into  Egypt. 

Some  suppose  Alilat  to  mean  simply  the  "Goddesses;"  but  she  is  1. 

fenerally  thought  to  be  Venus  Urania,  and  the  same  whose  worship 
[erodotus  tells  us  (L  131)  was  borrowed  by  the  Persians  from  the 
Assyrians  and  Arabians,  In  ch.  131,  Book  i.  Herodotus  says,  "  the 
Arabians  call  Venus  Alitta,  and  the  Assyrians  call  Venus  Mylitta ;" 
and  this  he  confirms  in  ch.  199.  Like  the  Alitta  of  the  Arabs, 
Mylitta  corresponded  to  Lucina,  who  presided  over  child-birth. 
Both  these  names  are  Semitic,  and  are  derived  from  weled,  vxdada, 
"to  bear  children."  (Mulatto  is  from  the  past  participle  of  the 
same  verb.)  Indeed,  Sargon  (according  to  M.  Oppert,  on  the 
Ehorsabad  bulls)  says  "  Nisroch  directs  the  marriages  of  men,  and 
the  Queen  of  the  Gods  (Mylitta)  presides  at  their  birth :  I  have 
inscribed  on  the  great  northern  gates  the  names  of  Nisroch  and 
Mylitta."  She  was  the  same  Deity  worshipped  in  many  countries 
under  various  denominations ;  and  nowhere  perhaps  do  we  see  more  2. 
clearly  how  the  same  one  from  some  slight  variation  of  attribute  or 
office  was  made  into  several  different  Deities,  and  how  many  may 
be  brought  back  to  the  original  one.  In  reality  she  represented  the 
Productive  Principle,  Nature,  or  the  Earth,  as  the  generative  or 
vivifying  principle  was  typified  by  the  Sun.  She  was  Astarte  in 
Phoenicia  and  in  other  countries  (Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  3) ;  who  is  even 
said  by  Sanchoniatho  to  have  had  a  cow's  head  (like  Athor,  the 
Venus  of  Egypt),  whence  called  Ashteroth-Earnaim  or  Astaroth- 
Eornim,  ue.  "or  the  horns"  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  She  was  the  Venus 
Urania,  said  by  Pausanias  (i.  14)  to  have  been  chiefly  honoured  by 
the  Assyrians.  She  was  Anaitis  in  Persia  and  Armenia,  and  even 
in  Assyria,  who  also  answered  to  Venus ;  and  the  Venus  of  Assyria 
held  a  child  in  her  arms  (see  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  477),  like  Athor  and  Isis  in  Egypt.  She  was  Ceres,  SruAftrrip  or 
yrifinrnp,  as  the   Mother  Earth,  or  profilio  Nature  (see  Macrob.   8. 
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Saturn,  i.  26,  and  note  on  B.  ii.  ch.  9).  She  was  the  "  Queen  of 
Heaven,"  the  Moon  (who  in  India  is  also  a  form  of  the  God 
of  Nature) ;  she  was  Rhea  or  Cybele,  the  Angidistis  or  Cybele  of 
Phrygia  (Strabo,  xii.  p.  390) ;  she  answered  to  the  Greek  Eileithyi®, 
who  at  first  were  several  Goddesses,  as  well  as  to  Juno,  Diana,  and 
Lucina,  which  three  had  at  different  times  the  same  office ;  she  cor- 
responded to  Minerva;  and  in  Greece  to  the  original  Aphrodite1, 
who  became  at  last  the  mere  personation  of  beauty  and  voluptuous- 
ness. In  Egypt  Isis  and  Athor,  and  also  Seben  (or  Seneb),  the 
Goddess  of  Eileithyia,  answer  to  her  in  different  capacities ;  and  a 
Goddess  is  found  there  standing  on  a  lion,  like  "  Mother  Earth," 
mentioned  by  Macrobius  (Saturn,  i.  26 ;  see  At.  Eg.  pi.  ixix.),  and 
again  on  Assyrian  monuments ;  both  which  are  probably  of  similar 
!  origin. 

4.  From  the  necessity  of  making  a  distinction  between  her  characters 
in  the  same  country,  she  was  called  Venus- Urania,  who  was  the 
great  Syrian  Goddess.  Berosus  says  Anaitis  was  first  introduced 
into  Persia,  into  Babylon,  Susa,  Ecbatana,  and  Damascus  about  the 
time  of  Artazerzes  II.,  the  son  of  Darius ;  but  she  was  doubtless 
known  long  before  in  the  latter  city.     (See  notes  on  B.  iii.  chs.  70 

5.  and  131.)    The  temple  of  the  Paphian  Venus  or  Venus-Urania  is  re- 

S  resented  on  the  coins  of  Sardis,  identifying  Astarte  and  Anaitis. 
trabo  mentions  Anaitis  (xi.  p.  352 ;  zv.  p.  594)  with  Omanus,  as 
Persian  Deities,  as  Herodotus  does  Venus-Urania.  In  Egypt  even 
Anaitis  was  worshipped  at  an  early  time  as  Anat  or  Anta,  the  God- 
dess of  War,  armed  with  a  spear  and  shield,  and  raising  a  pole-axe 
in  the  act  of  striking.  Q3ee  At.  Eg.  pi.  lzz.  pt.  i.)  She  appears  to 
have  been  a  foreign  Goddess  adopted  by  the  Egyptians.  N  eith,  the 
Minerva  of  Egypt,  who  often  carries  a  bow  and  arrows,  may  have 

6.  been  related  to  Anata.  The  Phoenician  Tanith  or  Tanat,  who  an- 
swered to  Artemis  (Diana),  as  shown  by  an  inscription  at  Athens, 
where  Abd-Tanat  is  translated  A*  Artemidorus "  in  lieu  of  "slave,** 
or  "  votary,  of  Tanat,"  was  the  same  Goddess ;  and  Plutarch  ( VH. 
Artazerz.)  says  "  Diana  of  Ecbatana  is  there  called  Anitis."  She 
was  called  Tanata  by  Plutarch,  who  says  she  was  worshipped  in 
the  time  of  Artazerzes  Mnemon;  and  Berosus,  in  saying  that 
Artazerzes  Ochus  first  introduced  the  worship  of  'Atyodt'rw  Tavcrf&c, 
proves  her  to  be  the  Goddess  Venus.  This  identification  of  Anata 
and  Venus  is  further  shown  by  a  papyrus  (published  by  Champol- 
lion),  where  Venus  is  said  to  be  ."  Keith  in  the  East  country,  and 
Sme  in  the  lotus  and  waters  of  the  West ;"  and  the  Venus  of  Sparta 
and  Oythera  wore  the  dress  and  arms  of  Minerva.  • 

Tanat  or  Thanith.was  also  the  name  of  a  place  in  Cyprus,  where 
Astarte  was  worshipped.  (See  the  Due  de  Luyne's  Kings  of  Citiuzn ; 
cf.  Citium  and  Chittim  (Kitium  and  Kitfm),  the  Hebrew  name  of 
Cyprus).     Tanath  is  thought  to  be  Mylitta,  which  agrees  with  the 

7.  office  of  Diana  in  early  times.  Diana  of  Ephesus  had  the  attributes 
of  prolific  Nature,  and  on  some  coins  she  stands  between  figures  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon.  She  is  also  as  a  huntress  with  the  stag  {see 
next  page).  Lanzi  thinks  Anata  the  origin  of  the  Greek  Oayaroc. 
In  a  Persian  inscription  the  name  is  written  Anahid  or  Anahata,  in 


BW&lmJ'SfA&Wliji?^^  not  Lucin*; 

■nwfviTs'vii'SV 


:SriSl:  J:  'Hr^fi^™  «  Egypt. 

ijlbl^ta^qKlea  of  a  mother- 
s'— yn  jndja  Devaki 

~a--„wr-j>  incarnation,  of 
. - .  -  -_  -__J{3QM* KSIBr  Deities,  has  a 
^;^isb^a|^.  de  1'Antiq.  par 
CWJtt^yfe'fSkysfe-)    The  mother 


il^^^.S^j^S.-^S^;^ 5iSffi?. KirK^ttfQied  resemblance 
^p-^^^I^^I^Qri^^^fe'^k^SSiscan  mirrors  ia 

^fl^J^S^^  a  dead 

«      «J"  -41  3t  -#  *^SJf^^S»S»^_£'lI<4^gnt  Elissa  to  be 

^apapKe^KHe^fcs^sattwg^'S&sHit^ftion. 

;S*^:«;^^nv^^^™^«^lE»4^*^^,(!*itie'  ^s  Deity  m 
3    t  ^<^o^#^3^^-f^fJafemale-     The 
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Earth  was  chosen  to  represent  that  principle ;  and  we  even  find  in 

10.  the  religion  of  an  aboriginal  race  in  India,  the  Khonds  (according 
to  Capt.  Charters  Macpherson),  that  their  two  great  Deities  were 
Bella  or  Boora  Pennu,  the  "  Sun  "  or  "  God  of  light/'  and  his  wife 
Tari,  "  the  Earth ;"  the  latter  opposed  to  Boora,  as  evil  to  good, 
but  still  worshipped. 

Some  shades  of  difference  next  led  to  various  subdivisions  of  this 
primary  Goddess  (as  in  the  case  of  the  primary  God),  and  she  who 
presided  over  childbirth  was  made  distinct  from  the  "  mother." 
But  the  relationship  was  still  traceable ;  and  the  Egyptians  ascribed 

11.  the  Vulture,  the  emblem  of  maternity,  to  the  two  Goddesses  Maut 
("  Mother  ")  and  Seben  (Lucina\  Buto  (Latona)  too,  being  primeval 
darkness  or  <(  night,  the  genesis  of  all  things,"  had  the  attributes  of 
Maut.  Again,  Maut  was,  without  any  child,  merely  the  abstract 
idea  of  mother ;  while  Isis  was  represented  with  the  infant  Horns, 
as  a  direct  personification  of  the  maternal  office.  All  was  the  result 
of  their  mode  of  reasoning ;  and  nothing,  as  Plutarch  says,  was  set 
down  by  chance.  Existence  implied  and  required  a  beginning,  and 
all  living  beings  a  birth.  Without  therefore  really  believing  that 
one  Deity  was  born  of  another,  they  made  each  part  of  the  general 
system ;  and  one  Goddess  was  said  to  be  born  of  herself,  as  another, 
Ehem,  the  God  of  Generation,  was  styled  "  the  father  of  his  own 
father,"  and  consequently  "  the  husband  of  his  mother,"  since  pro- 
duction could  only  be  an  effect  of  the  generative  principle.  Maut 
was  in  like  manner  her  own  mother,  "  proceeding  from  herself,"  as 
was  said  of  Neith  (Minerva)  in  her  legend  at  Sals.  These  were 
supposed  to  be  the  necessary  operations  of  the  divine  power  after 
creation  had  begun;  and  the  abstract  ideas,  that  were  embodied 
and  became  Gods,  were  subjected  to  the  same  rules  as  all  other 
beings  which  proceeded  or  were  endowed  with  life.  Such  Deities 
were  not  thought  to  be  physical  realities,  nor  could  they  even 
always  be  represented,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  mother  of  herself;'9 
they  were  principles  and  abstract  notions,  and  it  was  a  necessary 
consequence  that  each  (like  this  of  maternity,  for  instance)  should 
be  subject  to  its  own  laws ;  showing  that  the  Egyptian  system  was 
not  regulated  by,  or  made  to  accord  with,  an  after-thought,  as  some 
have  supposed,  but  devised  aocording  to  a  consistent  and  set  theory. 

12.  A  similar  idea  is  also  found  in  Indian  mythology,  where  Bhavani, 
the  wife  of  Mahadeva,  or  Siva,  answers  to  Juno-Lucina,  or  Diana- 
Solvizona  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  to  Venus-Urania,  who  presided 
over  gestation  ;  and  Lucretius  very  properly  invokes  Venus  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Hymn  on  Nature,  where  he  says,  lib.  i.  v.  5 : — 

< "  Per  te  quoniam  genua  omne  animantiuin 
Concipitur,  viaitque  exortum  lumina  solia ; " 

and  v.  22: — 

"...  Quae  quoniam  rerum  naturam  sola  gubernas." 

(See  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  260.)  Again,  the  original  identity  of 
Diana  of  Ephesus  and  the  most  noted  of  Goddesses,  Venus-Urania, 
is  shown  by  the  assertion  of  Demetrius  that  "all  Asia  and  the 
world "  worshipped  the  great  Goddess  Diana  (Acts  xix.  29) ;  and 
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Deut.  i.  4).  Ashtaroth  (1  Sam.  vii.  4)  is  a  plural  form,  like 
Baalim ;  and  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth  answered  to  "  gods  and  god- 
desses." The  Venus  of  Persia,  Anaitis,  was  worshipped  also  in 
Assyria  and  Armenia  (Strabo,  xi.  p.  352 ;  xii.  p.  385 ;  xv.  p.  504), 
as  some  think  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cyrus,  but  more  probably 
much  later.  (See  above  in  this  Essay,  p.  446.)  Macrobius  (Saturn, 
iii.  7)  speaks  of  a  bearded  Venus  in  Cyprus,  and  says  she  is  called  by 
Aristophanes  "  Aphroditos "  (comp.  Hesychius  and  Serv.  on  Virg. 
JEn.  ii.  v.  632),  apparently  according  with  the  notion  of  Jupiter  being 
of  two  sexes,  as  well  as  of  many  characters,  and  with  the  Egyptian 
notion  of  a  self-producing  and  self-engendering  deity.  (See  Orphic 
Fragm.,  and  Appendix  to  Bk.  ii.  ch.  3,  pp.  242-243.)  This  union 
of  the  two  sexes  is  found  also  in  Hindoo  mythology,  and  is  simi- 
larly emblematio  of  the  generative  and  productive  principles. 
19.  There  were  other  deities  in  Syria  ( Judg.  x.  6) ;  as  the  Great 
Baal,  Belus,  the  "Lord,"  "master"  (Hercules,  or  the  sun);  and 
Molech,  or  Moloch  (Melek)  the  (<  king,"  the  Milcom  "  of  the  Am- 
monites," perhaps  "  the  High  King,"  or  "  their  king."  (Amos  v.  26 ; 
I  Kings  xi.  5,  7.)  Some  have  thought  Baal  and  Bel  (Isaiah  xlvi.  1) 
different  gods.  Baal  and  Molech  (like  Adonai)  were  really  tides  of 
the  god  (see  note  on  ch.  32,  Bk.  ii.)  which  are  found  united  in  the 
name  of  Malach-Belus,  mentioned  with  Agli-bolus,  as  a  Deity  of 
the  country  in  an  inscription  at  Palmyra;  and  as  the  former  was 
the  Sun,  the  latter  was  the  God  Moon  (Lunus),  whose  name  was 
derived  from  agl,  "  to  rotate."  (Cp.  the  Arabic  agl,  "  a  wheel.'^ 
Melek  is  from  the  same  root  as  Asrdak,  "  take  hold  of,"  "  possess, 
or  "  rule."  and  memlook  (p.  p.)  "  ruled/'  "  slave ;"  but  Amalek 
(Amlek  p?DV)  and  Amalekite  (Amleki)  are  not  related  to  Melek,  or 
Moloch,  *]te. 

There  were  also  Chemosh  (Kemosh)  of  the  Moabites  (1  Kings 
xi.  7)  thought  to  be  the  Khem  of  Egypt ;  Nebo  "  his  Lord  "  sup- 
posed to  be  Mercury;  Muth  or  "death"  answering  to  Pluto ;  and 
others  noticed  in  sacred  and  profane  history.  Baaltis,  or  Dione  of 
Byblus,  mentioned  by  Sanconiatho,  was  probably  a  female  Baal, 
and  a  character  of  Astarte,  and  the  Cypress  (still  retained  in  the 
East  as  an  ornamental  device  and  as  a  funereal  tree)  was  sacred  to 
her  as  the  Persea  was  to  Athor.  Baal  had  various  characters,  as 
Baal-Berith  (Judg.  viii.  33)  of  Shechem ;  Baal-Markds,  to  whom  a 
temple  was  dedicated  near  Berytus  (Beiroot),  with  altars  to  "  Jovi 
Baal-Markddi,"  perhaps  the  same  as  Merodach  (Jerem.  1.  2)  or 
Merdok  (whence  Mardokempalus,  the  fourth  successor  of  Nabonassar 
in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy).  Pul,  Phul,  and  Pal,  were  Baal,  or 
Belus.  Baal,  as  well  as  "HXtoc,  is  connected  with  the  Semitic  Al 
"God,"  and  from  him  Baalbek  (Heliopolis)  received  its  name. 
Comp.  the  Welsh  Haul  "  sun,"  the  Mceso-Gothic  UU  "  sun,"  and  the 
Gothic  M  u  fire."  The  sun-god  Bella,  or  Boora-Pennu,  "  god  of 
light,"  of  the  Khonds  also  recalls  the  Epirotio  name  Pieli ;  though 
this  is  perhaps  only  similar  to  the  Slavonic  bielo  "  white,"  to  which 
a  Slavonian  author  pretends  Baal  to  be  related.  Some  derive  Baal 
from  Ba,  "father,"  and  al,  "god;"  as  Babel  (Babylon)  was  from 
Bab-el  (or  Ilu)  "  gate  of  god."     Damascius  says  the  Phoenicians 
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and  Syrians  call  Chronos  TH\,  BijX,  and  BoXaOijV,  and  Sanchoniatho, 
quoted  by  Eusebius,  makes  TI\oy  the  same  as  Chronos.  (See  note  7 
on  Bk.  ii.  ch.  44.) 

Among  the  Syrian  gods,  Selden  (de  Diis  Syr.)  mentions  Ourchol  20. 
(cfl  (her,  "  light ")  the  same  as  Arclee,  whence  Hercules,  the 
Etruscan  Hercle,  or  Erkle ;  Nonnus  makes  Hercules  the  Babylonian  * 
sun ;  he  was  the  Phoenician  Baal,  and  the  Hercules  of  Egypt  was 
also  connected  with  Be.  (See  note  on  Bk.  ii.  ch.  43,  and  Bk.  iii. 
ch.  8.)  It  is  singular  that  Africanus  calls  one  of  the  Shepherd- 
kings  Arcles  or  Archies ;  and  Dr.  Cumberland  thinks  Certes  to  be 
Melicertes,  or  Melkarthus,  the  name  of  the  Hercules  of  Tyre.  (See 
note  on  Bk.  ii.  ch.  104.)  Melkarthus  means  "  Lord  of  the  city ;"  and 
Molech  "of  the  Ammonites"  is  probably  this  name  of  Hercules; 
Eartha  "the  city"  being  omitted.     (See  note  on  Bk.  ii.  ch.  44.) 

The  Syrian  god  Rimmon  (2  Kings  v.  18)  appears  from  his  name  21. 
Rimon,  "pomegranate,"  to  be  related  to  the  Jupiter  of  Mount 
Casius,  whose  statue  held  that  fruit  in  its  hand  (Achilles  Tatius,  iii.) ; 
and  Remphan,  whose  star  the  Israelites  worshipped  (Acts  vii.  43) 
at  the  same  time  with  Moloch  and  Chiun  (Amos  v.  26),  is  thought 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  God  of  War  Ranpo— a  foreign  deity, 
who  is  found  in  Egypt  with  a  goddess  standing  on  a  lion,  apparently 
also  of  foreign  introduction,  answering  to  the  Phrygian  Cybele,  or 
"  Mother  Earth."  (See  At.  Eg.,  plate  69.)  The  mention  of  the 
star  with  Remphan  (in  Acts)  and  with  Chiun  (in  Amos)  has  made 
some  suppose  these  to  be  the  same  deity;  but  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  goddess  on  the  lion  is  Chen  or  Ken ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  she  occurs  on  the  same  stela  with  Ranpo  and  Anata  (evidently 


Anaitis)  the  Egyptian  Bellona.  Some  think  Chiun  to  be  the  Chons 
(Hercules)  of  Egypt,  and  the  Saturn  of  the  Syrians.  The  resem- 
blance of  Ken  to  Chiun,  Ranpo  to  Remphan,  Anata  to  Anaitis  in 
Egypt,  is  singular;  the  appearance  of  those  deities  proclaims  a 
foreign  origin ;  and  the  names  Of  the  children  of  Ammon,  as  well  as 
of  "  Chemosh  their  god,1'  are  too  near  to  the  Khem  and  Ammon 
(Amun)  of  Egypt  to  be  accidental.  Some  may  connect  Seth 
with  the  same  name  in  Syria.  (Astarte  is  mentioned  in  note  *  on 
Bk.  i.  ch.  105.)  For  another  view  of  the  Assyrian  Mylitta,  see  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson's  "  Essay  on  the  Religion  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  "  in  the  Appendix  to  Book  i. — [G.  W.] 
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ESSAY  IL 

ON  THE  MAGIAN  REVOLUTION,  AND  THE  REIGN  OF  THE 

PSEUDOSMERDIS. 

1.  Ordinary  theory  on  the  subject— the  revolution  a  Median  outbreak.  2.  Proofs 
to  the  contrary — (i.)  from  the  Inscriptions — (ii.)  from  the  general  tenor  of 
ancient  history.  3.  Unsound  basis,  of  the  theory — the  Magi  not  Medea. 
4.  The  revolution  really  religious.  5.  Proof  of  this  from  the  Inscriptions. 
6.  Religious  ideas  connected  with  the  name  of  Darius. 

1.  The  character  of  the  revolution  which  placed  Gomates1  the 
Marian  upon  the  throne  of  Cyrus,  has  been  represented  by  most 
modern  writers  in  a  light,  which  is  at  once  inconsistent  with  the 
recently  discovered  Persian  monuments,  and  with  the  view  of  the 
event  which  the  general  outline  of  the  history,  as  presented  by 
the  ancient  writers,  would  most  naturally  suggest  to  us.  Heeren,1 
Kiebuhr,*  and  Grote 4  unite  in  regarding  the  accession  of  the  Pseudo- 
Smerdis  as  a  national  revolution,  whereby  the  Medes  regained  their 
ancient  supremacy  over  the  Persians.  This  view  rests  upon  certain 
incidental  expressions  in  Herodotus,5  which  find  an  echo  in  later 
Greek  writers  of  no  weight  or  authority.6  The  expressions  are, 
undoubtedly,  strong,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  mind  of 
Herodotus  the  idea  existed  which  has  been  put  so  prominently 
forward  by  the  above-mentioned  writers.  Still  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  even  in  Herodotus  the  direct  narrative  does  not  convey 


*  I  give  him  the  name  which  he  beam  in  in  der  Dynastie,  sondern  in  Regiment,  wo- 
the  native  monuments — a  trace  of  which  durch  die  Herrschaft  von  den  Persern  an  die 
remains  in  the  Cometes  of  Tragus  Pompeias  Meder,  und  unter  diesen  wieder  an  dieMager 
(ap.  Justin,  i.  9),  who  however  misapplies  gekommen  war." 

the  appellation,  giving  it  to  the  other  brother,        4  History  of  Greece,    vol.  iv.  p.  301. 

the  Patizeithes  of  Herodotus.  "  Smerdh  represents  preponderance  to  the 

*  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  346,  B.  T.  Medes  over  the  Persians,  and  comparative 
His  words  are :  "  It  is  usual  to  consider  this  degradation  to  the  latter.  The  Medes  and 
revolution  as  an  attempt  of  the  Magians  to  the  Magians  are  in  this  case  identical : 
get  possession  of  the  sovereign  authority,  for  the  Magians,  though  indispensable  in  the 
because  the  principal  conspirators  belonged  capacity  of  priests  to  the  Persians,  were  es- 
to  that  caste ;  but  by  the  express  evidence  sentially  one  of  the  seven  (!)  Median  tribes, 
of  the  most  credible  authorities  "  (he  refers  It  thus  appears  that  though  Smerdis  ruled 
in  a  note  to  Plato  (1)  and  Herodotus),  "the  as  a  son  of  the  great  Cyrus,  yet  he  ruled  by 
conspiracy  had  a  higher  object,  the  re-esta-  means  of  Medes  and  Magians,  depriving  the 
blishment  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Medes.  Persians  of  that  supreme  privilege  and  pre- 
The  Magians,  as  we  have  observed,  were  a  dominance  to  which  they  had  become  ao- 
Median  race;  and  it  was  natural  for  the  customed." 

Medes,  when  the  true  stock  of  Cyrus  had        *  There  are  three  passages  where  a  Median 

ended  in  Cambyses,  to  aim  at  a  resumption  character  is  ascribed  to  the  revolt  by  Hero- 

of  their  ancient  sway."  dotus,  vis.,  in.  65,  iii.  73,  and  iii.  126. 

*  Vortrage  ttber  alte  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  •  Especially  Plato  in  the  famous  passage  of 
157.  He  says :  "  Es  muss  sein,  dass  es  erne  his  Laws  (iii.  12,  p.  695,  p.  99,  ed.  Tauchn.). 
wahre  politiache  Revolution  war,  nicht  bloas 
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the  idea  with  any  distinctness,  and  it  has  to  be  drawn  out  from 
notices  dropped  incidentally.  The  advocates  of  the  Median  theory 
themselves  admit  this.  Mr.  Grote  says : — "  When  we  put  together 
all  the  incidental  notices  which  he  (Herodotus')  lets  drop,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  change  of  sceptre  from  Smerdis  to  Darius  was  a  far 
larger  political  event  than  his  direct  narrative  would  seem  to  an- 
nounce." 7  Niebuhr  goes  yet  further,  and  professes  openly -to  depart 
from  Herodotus,  who  represents  the  change  (he  says)  as  merely  one 
of  dynasty,  and  does  not  give  it  its  true  political  importance,  as  a 
transfer  of  empire  from  the  Persian  to  the  Median  nation."  Thus  it 
appears  that  even  in  Herodotus  himself  the  idea  that  the  struggle 
was  one  of  nationalities,  and  that  Media  triumphed  in  the  person  of 
the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  is  not  consistently  maintained  or  asserted  with 
that  clearness  and  distinctness  which  was  to  have  been  expected  if 
the  usurpation  had  really  possessed  the  character  attributed  to  it.' 

2.  That  the  oppressed  nationality  of  the  Medes  did  not  triumph 
by  the  accession  of  Gomates  to  the  throne  is  apparent,  first,  from  tne 
Inscriptions  of  Darius,  and  secondly,  from  the  general  tenor  of 
ancient  history. 

(i.)  The  evidence  of  the  Inscriptions  is,  of  necessity,  chiefly  nega- 
tive. Gomates  is  never  said  to  have  been  a  Mede,  nor  is  there  any 
mention  of  the  Medes  as  particularly  connected  with  the  revolution.1 
The  idea  of  a  national  struggle  is  manifestly  absent  from  the  mind 
of  Darius,  who,  if  he  had  really  wrested  the  sovereignty  from  the 
Medes  and  restored  it  to  the  Persians,  would  undoubtedly  have  set 
forth  such  an  exploit  with  sufficient  clearness.  The  national  cha- 
racter of  the  various  revolts  which  occurred  after  he  ascended  the 
throne  is  distinctly  stated. 

But  further,  there  is  some  positive  evidence  that  the  usurpation 
of  Gomates  was  not  a  Median  triumph.  For,  1.  Gomates  is  repre- 
sented as  a  native  of  a  region  which  it  is  almost  certain  was  in  Persia 
Proper.  "  He  arose  from  PissiaohAdA,  the  mountain's  name  Araca- 
dres,  from  thence." a  Pissiach&da,  it  appears  from  another  passage,* 
was  towards  the  extreme  east  of  Persia,  not  far  from  Parga,  the 

7  Hist,  of  Greece,  1.  s.  c.  third  Book  the  Median  character  of  the  re- 

8  "  Nach  Herodots  Erzahlung  mtisste  volt  is  not  put  prominently  forward.  This 
man  nun  glauben,  eg  ware  bloss  dies  ver-  is  what  Mr.  Grote,  in  the  passage  above 
andert  worden,  class  ein  Mager  unter  dem  quoted,  confesses, 

Namen  des  Persers  an  der  Spitze  gestanden,        l  Media  indeed  is  mentioned,  bat  it  is  only 

trad  es  ware  dabei  gehlieben,  class  die  Perser  in  connexion  with  Persia  and  the  other  pro- 

geherracht  h&tten,  nur  unter  einem  Kdnige,  vinces.    Col.  i.  par.  10,  §  10 :  "  Then  the  lie 

der  ein  medischer  Mager  gewesen  w&re ....  became  abounding  in  the  land,  both  in  Persia 

Es  muss  aber  hier  anders  gewesen  sein," —  and  in  Media,  and  in  the  other  provinces." 

Vortrage,  1.  s.  c  Col.  i.  par.  11,  §  7  :  "  From  Cambyses  the 

9  If  the  Medes  at  this  time  regained  their  state  went  over  to  him  fGomates),  both  Per- 
supremacy  over  the  Persians,  the  change  of  sia  and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces."  Col. 
relation  should  have  been  noticed  in  Book  i.  par.  12,  §  3 1  •«  After  Gomates  the  Magian 
i.  ch.  130.  Not  only  is  there  no  mention  of  had  dispossessed  Cambyses  both  of  Persia 
the  reign  of  the  Pseudo-Smerdis  in  that  place,  and  Media,  and  the  dependent  provinces,  he 
bat  we  are  plainly  given  to  understand  that  did  according  to  his  desire." 

the  subjection  of  the  Medes  to  the  Persians        *  Behistun  Inscription,  coL  u  par.   11, 

continued  uninterruptedly  until  the  revolt  §  3. 

from  Darius,  which  happened  (we  know)  in        *  Ibid.,  ool,  iii.  par.  7,  §  2. 

the  third  year  of  his  reign.    Even  in  the 
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modern  Fahraj,  which  lies  between  Shiraz  and  Kermdn.  He  was 
therefore,  at  least  by  birth,  if  not  by  descent,  a  Persian.  2.  Persia, 
not  Media,  is  represented  as  taking  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
revolt.  "  The  whole  state  went  over  to  Gomates,"  we  are  told, 
"  both  Persia  and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces."  And  again, 
"Gomates  the  Magian  dispossessed  Cambyses  both  of  Persia,  and 
Media,  and  the  dependent  provinces."  3.  Equal  surprise  is  ex- 
pressed that  the  Medes  did  not  rise  against  the  usurper,  as  that  the 
Persians  submitted  to  him.  "  There  was  not  a  man/'  says  Darius, 
"  neither  Persian,  nor  Median,  nor  any  one  of  our  family,  who  would 
dispossess  that  Gomates  the  Magian  of  the  crown."  * 

(ii.)  The  general  tenor  of  ancient  history  leads  to  the  same 
result.  1.  The  facts  related  by  Herodotus,  as  distinguished  from  his 
opinion  of  the  national  character  of  the  revolution.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  course  of  events,  setting  aside  the  speeches  supposed  to  be 
made,  which  would  indicate  that  the  Medes  have  any  particular 
interest  in  the  struggle.  No  special  favour  is  shown  to  the  Medes 
by  the  Pseudo-Smerdis ;  *  there  is  no  transfer  of  the  seat  of  empire 
from  Susa  to  Ecbatana* — no  removal  of  Persian  governors7 — no 
resistance  is  offered  by  the  Medes  to  the  counter-revolution" — no 
brand  of  disgrace  set  upon  {he  Medes  by  way  of  punishment.9  Every- 
thing, as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  concurs  to  indicate  that  the  revo- 
lution was  social,  not  national — Magian,  not  Median — the  ascendancy 
of  a  religion,  not  the  revolt  of  a  people.  2.  The  authority  of  other 
writers  of  weight,  whose  testimony  is  independent  9f  Herodotus. 
Among  these  the  first  place  is  due  to  JEschylus,  who  wrote  within 
50  years  of  the  event  (20  years  earlier  than  Herodotus),  and  whose 
play  of  the  Perssa  indicates  very  exact  acquaintance  with  the  Persian 
history.1  Jfechylus,  enumerating  the  sovereign  lords  of  Asia,  when 
he  comes  to  the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  says :  '•  The  fifth  was  Mardus,  a 
disgrace  to  Ms  country,  unworthy  occupant  of  the  ancient  throne;"1 
an  expression  which  has  no  meaning,  if  the  Magus  was  a  Mede,  and 
his  usurpation  raised  his  country,  Media,  from  the  condition  of  a 
subject  to  that  of  a  sovereign  state, — but  which  has  a  very  pregnant 
meaning  if  he  was  a  Persian  of  inferior  rank  and  position,  who,  to 
effect  a  religious  revolution,  established  himself  on  the  throne.  To 
the  authority  of  iEschylus  may  be  added  that  of  Ctesias,  by  whom 

!    4  Behiatun  Inscription,  rol.  i.  par.  13,  §  2.  Assyria    (Ben.   Ins.,    col.   ii.  pan.   5-13; 

1  He  exempts  from  taxation  and  military  Herod,  i.  130),  cannot  with  any  fairness  be 

service  for  three  years,  not  Media  specially,  connected  with  the  downfal  of  the  Magus, 

but  the  whole  empire  (Herod,  iii.  67).  9  The   success  of  the  conspiracy  leads  to 

•  Susa  is  mentioned  as  still  the  capital  a  general  massacre,  not  of  the  Medes,  bat  of 
(Herod,  iii.  70).  the  Magi ;  and  is  commemorated  by  an  an- 

7  Orates  certainly  retained  his  command  nual  festival — the  Magophonia,  not  Medo- 

during  the  Magian  usurpation  (Herod,  iii.  phonia. 

126).     He  was  a  Persian  (Mip  U4parisf  iii.  l  JSschylus;  who   fought    at   Marathon 

120).     Hystaspes  is  represented  as  continn-  (Marm.  Par.  63,  Muller),  would  have  his 

ing  to  be  satrap  of  Persia  (iii.  70.)    Ary-  information  from  the  prisoners  taken  at  that 

andes,  whom  Cambyses  had  made  satrap  of  battle,  who  might  many  of  them  have  been 

Egypt,  remained  undisturbed  in  his  office  grown  up  at  the  time  of  the  Magian  revolu- 

(iv.  166).  taon,  thirty -one  years  earlier. 

•  The  revolt  of  Media,  three  years  after-  '  *4t«m  **  M*>5oc  fof«v,  alevwrj,  v«rp* 
wards,  in  conjunction  with  Armenia  and  OpivourL  v*  opx**"*"'— ft**»  780,781. 
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the  Magus  is  never  said  to  have  been  a  Mede.8  Ctesias  here  is  not 
(so  far  as  appears)  designedly  opposing  Herodotus,  which  makes  his 
testimony  the  more  valuable. 

3.  It  may  be  observed  further,  that  the  whole  notion  of  the  Magian 
revolution  being  a  transfer  of  empire  from  the  Persians  to  the  Medes, 
both  in  the  mind  of  Herodotus  and  in  that  of  the  recent  authors  who 
have  so  prominently  put  it  forward,  rests  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  Magi  at  this-  time  were  exclusively  a  Median  race.  "  The  Ma- 
gians,"  says  Mr.  Grote,  "  though  indispensable  in  the  capacity  of 
priests  to  the  Persians,  were  essentially  one  of  the  seven  Median 
tribes."4  And  Heeren  more  briefly  lays  it  down : — " The  Magians, 
as  we  have  observed,  were  a  Median  race." '  But  was  this  really 
so  ?  Is  it  true  that  at  any  time  the  Magi  were  exclusively  Median  ? 
Herodotus  certainly  enumerates  the  Magi  among  the  six  (not  seven) 
tribes  of  Media,6  and  does  not  mention  them  among  the  ten  tribes  of 
Persia.7  And  this  proves  no  doubt  that  Magism  had  been  received 
into  greater  favour  in  the  one  country  than  in  the  other.  But  Magism 
itself  was,  as  has  been  already  shown,8  the  old  Scythio  religion,  and 
was  professed  wherever  there  was  a  Scythio  population,  which  was 
certainly  the  case  in  Persia  as  much  as  in  Media.9  If  the  success  of 
the  Pseudo-Smerdis  was  a  national  triumph  at  all,  it  was  the  triumph 
of  the  Scythe  over  their  conquerors,  not  of  one  Arian  people  over 
another.  But  in  fact  there  was  nothing  national,  scarcely  anything 
even  political,  in  the  change,  which  was  a  religious  revolution,  not 
a  revolt  or  a  transfer  of  empire. 

4.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Arians  who  overran  Asia  from 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  were  every- 
where but  a  small  element  in  the  population  of  the  countries  subdued 
by  them ;  and  thus,  although  in  the  first  flush  of  conquest  they  suc- 
ceeded in  imposing  their  religion,  which  was  Dualism,  upon  the 
vanquished  nations,  very  shortly,  in  every  country  which  they 
occupied,  a  reaction  set  in.  The  religion  of  the  mass  refused  to  be 
crushed  or  stifled,  and  gradually  rose  from  its  depression  and  made 
head  against  the  invading  worship.  Such  reactions  are  common 
whenever  sudden  conquests  are  made,  and  may  be  traced  in  the 
language  and  manners,  as  well  as  in  the  religion,  of  the  conquered 
countries.  In  some  places,  as  in  Media,  the  period  of  struggle  was 
short,  and  the  victors  readily  yielded  and  became  the  disciples  of 
the  vanquished  in  religious  matters.1  In  Persia  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent. The  Acheemenian  monarchs  were  staunch  upholders  of  their  r 
ancestral  creed,"  and  showed  no  favour  towards  a  belief  which  was  ' 
that  of  the  great  mass  of  their  subjects.  Yet,  despite  the  frowns  of 
the  court,  Magism  made  progress.    The  Arian  Persians,  a  simple 


9  Excerpt.  Persic.  §§  10-14.  as  well  as  those  of  Darius  at  Persepolis  and 

4  Hist,  of  Greece,  1.  s.  c  •  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  hare  a  Scythic  transcript. 

5  Asiatic  Nations,  1.  s.  c  l  See  Appendix  to  Book  i.,  Essay  r.  §  6, 

6  Herod,  i.  101.                  »  Ibid.,  i.  125.  and  note  «. 

•  See  Appendix  to  Book  i.  Essay  v.,  "  On  2  See  the  Inscriptions  passim.    And  note 

the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Persians."  the  absence  from  the  Persepolitan  sculptures 

»  The  Inscriptions  of  Cyrus  at  Pasargadie,  of  any  representation  of  sacrificial  wonhip. 
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and  impressionable  people,  gradually  inclined  towards  it8  The 
Magi  grew  in  power  and  influence.  At  last  all  seemed  ripe  for  a 
change,  and  the  priests  of  the  old  religion,  taking  advantage  of  the 
prolonged  absenoe  of  the  Great  King  in  Egypt,  resolved  to  strike 
the  final  blow,  and  to  substitute  for  the  existing  State  religion,  which 
was  Arian  Dualism,  the  old  Magian  belief  and  worship,  to  which  the 
bulk  even  of  the  dominant  Persians  were  well  disposed.  A  professor 
of  the  Magian  religion,  himself  (according  to  all  accounts')  a  Magus, 
was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Cyrus.  Perhaps  the  Magi  feared  to 
trust  any  but  a  member  of  their  own  body — perhaps  they  looked 
further,  and  designed  a  transference  of  the  supreme  power  from  the 
warrior  to  the  priest-caste  of  the  nation.4  In  any  case  they  seem 
to  have  surpassed  the  limits  of  discretion,  and  to  have  over-reached 
themselves  on  the  occasion.  The  Persians,  indifferent,  or,  it  may  be, 
well  inclined  to  a  religious  change,  could  not  tolerate  the  political 
novelty  of  a  Priest-King.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  the 
successor  of  Cambyses  was  not  his  brother  Smerdis,  but  a  Magna, 
the  nobles  conspired.  Darius,  the  young  head  of  the  house  of  the 
Achaamenidse,  by  right  of  his  birth  took  the  lead.  Gomates  was 
slain,  and  a  general  massacre,  like  that  which  the  Jews  were  allowed 
by  Ahasuerus,*  struck  terror  into  the  Magi  and  their  adherents.  The 
Arian  religion  was  restored;  the  temples  were  rebuilt;  and  the 
annual  festival  of  the  Magophonia  was  instituted,6  to  deter  the  Magian 
priests  from  ever  again  repeating  their  bold  adventure.  Magism 
remained  under  a  cloud,  from  which  it  only  gradually  emerged,  as 
the  Arian  faith,  which  it  had  not  been  able  to  displace,  became  cor- 
rupted by  intermixture  with  it 

5.  The  religious  character  of  the  revolution  is  clearly  marked  in 
the  great  Inscription  of  Darius.  The  origin  of  the  troubles  is  ascribed 
to  the  fact,  that  "  when  Cambyses  had  proceeded  to  Egypt,  then  the 
state  became  wicked.  Then  the  lie  became  abounding  in  the  land, 
both  in  Persia  and  in  Media,  and  in  the  other  provinces."  "  The 
God  Ormazd,"  as  it  is  expressed  in  another  place,7  "  created  lies, 
that  they  should  deceive  the  people."  The  acts  recorded  of  Gomates 
— and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  the  only  acts  which 
Darius  records  of  him — are  religious  changes.  They  are  the  destruc- 
tion of  temples,  and  the  abolition  of  the  existing  worship,  consisting 
principally,  it  would  appear,  of  sacred  chantings.  The  acts  of  Darius, 
immediately  upon  his  accession,  are  the  exact  counterpart  to  these. 
His  first  care  is  to  "  rebuild  the  temples  which  Gomates  had  de- 

8  This  is  apparent  from  the  statement  of  but  the  profession,  of  arms  was  limited  to  the 

Darius :  "  When    Cambyses   had   gone   to  warriors. 

Egypt,  then  the  state  became  heretical :  then  *  Esther,  ch.   ix.     Niebuhr  makes  this 

the  lie  became  abounding  in  the  land,  both  comparison  (Vortr&ge,  vol.  i.  p.  158),  bat 

in  Persia  and  in  Media,  and  in  the  other  without  regarding  the  narrative  in  the  book 

provinces.    Afterwards  there  was  a  certain  of  Esther  as  historical, 

man,  a  Magian,  named  Gomates  "  (Ben.  Ins.,  *  Ctesias  agrees  with  Herodotus  both  as 

col.  L  pars.  10,  11).  to  the  origin  and  the  continuance  of  this 

4  The  Magi,  it  is  probable,  were  an  actual  strange  observance  (Esc  Pen.  §  15), 

caste.    The  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  war-  7  Beh.  Ins.,  col.  iv.  par.  4.     This  render- 

rior  tribes  of  Persia,  were  not  perhaps  strictly  ing  is  somewhat  uncertain, 
castes,  since  all  were  soldiers  upon  occasion, 
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stroyed,  and  to  restore  to  the  people  the  sacred  chants  and  worship, 
of  which  Gomates  had  deprived  them."  *  To  this  zeal  he  ascribes 
the  protection  which  he  nas  received  from  Ormazd.  "  For  this 
reason  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me,  and  the  other  gods  which  are, 
because  I  was  not  wicked,  nor  was  I  a  liar,  nor  was  I  a  tyrant." 8  And 
he  commends  his  example  herein  to  the  imitation  of  his  successors 
on  the  throne,  who  are  exhorted  to  "  keep  themselves  from  lies"  and 
"  destroy  utterly  the  man  who  may  be  a  liar" ' 

6.  And  hence  we  find  in  general  history  that  Darius  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  having  been  a  great  religious  reformer.  This  is  the 
true  meaning  of  that  oft-repeated  statement,'  so  violently  absurd  in 
the  letter,  that  Darius  was  contemporary  with  Zoroaster.  The  later 
Persian  religion,  after  Magism  had  corrupted  it,  was  still  regarded 
as  the  system  established  by  Darius.  Hence  the  introduction  of  the 
name  Gustasp  into  the  Zendavesta,  and  hence  the  respect  paid  even 
by  the  modern  Zoroastrians  to  the  memory  of  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 
The  very  efforts  which  he  made  against  Magism,  or  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  have  served  to  connect  him  in  men's  minds  with  the  system 
whioh  he  opposed.  As  the  last  known  reformer  of  the  Persian 
religion,  he  was  identified  in  the  popular  judgment  with  the  religion 
such  as  it  eventually  became.  Doctrines  long  associated  with  the 
name  of  Zoroaster  came  thus  to  be  regarded  as  deriving  their  origin 
from  Darius ;  and,  as  the  most  convenient  mode  of  reconciling  the 
contending  claims  of  the  two,  a  synchronism  was  supposed,  and 
Zoroaster  became  a  prophet,  under  whose  inspired  advice  King  Darius 
reformed  and  purified  the  religion  of  his  people. 

■  Beh.  Ins.,  col.  L  par.  14.  •  IWd.,  col.  ir.  par.  13.  *  Ibid.,  coL  ir.  par.  5. 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  zzx.  1 ;  Amm.  MaroalL  xxui.  6 ;  Agathias,  ii,  24. 
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ESSAY  III. 

ON  THE  PERSIAN  SYSTEM  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  Uniformity  of  Oriental  Government*.  2.  Satrapial  system  of  Persia.  3.  Danger 
of  revolt — safeguards.  4.  Power  and  wealth  of  the  Satraps.  5.  Institution 
of  Royal  Judges.  6.  Fixity  of  the  royal  revenue.  7.  The  border  Satraps. 
8.  Extra-satrapial  dependencies.  9.  Satrapies  not  always  geographically 
continuous.  10.  Modes  by  which  the  subjection  of  the  conquered  races  was 
maintained — (i.)  Disarming — (ii.)  Transplantation — (iii.)  Maintenance  of  a 
standing  army.  11.  Position  and  power  of  the  monarch.  12.  Privileges  of 
the  Persians.     13.  Gradations  of  rank  among  them. 

1.  The  ancient  Persian  monarchy,  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  in* 
ternal  administration,  closely  resembled  the  modern  Persian  and 
Turkish  Governments.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian kingdoms,  the  empires  of  the  East  have  uniformly  arisen 
from  the  sudden  triumph  of  conquering  nomadic  hordes  over  more 
settled  and  civilised  communities.  A  Gyrus,  a  Genghis  Khan,  a 
Timour,  an  Othman,  a  Nadir  Shah,  has  led  the  hardy  inhabitants  of 
the  steppes  or  of  the  mountain  tracts,  against  effete  races,  long 
established  in  softer  regions,  and  abandoned  to  sloth  and  sensuality. 
Slow  conquests,  long  struggles  of  race  against  race,  amalgamations, 
insensible  growth  and  development  of  political  systems,  to  which 
we  are  habituated  in  the  records  of  the  West,  are  unknown  to  the 
countries  lying  eastward  of  the  Hellespont.  In  every  case  a  con- 
queror'rapidly  overruns  an  enormous  tract  of  territory,  inhabited 
by  many  and  diverse  nations,  overpowers  their  resistance  or  re- 
ceives their  submission,  and  imposes  on  them  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, rude  and  inartificial  indeed,  but  sufficient  ordinarily  to 
maintain  their  subjection,  till  the  time  comes  when  a  fresh  irrup- 
tion and  a  fresh  conqueror  repeat  the  process,  which  seems  to  be 
the  only  renovation  whereof  Oriental  realms  are  capable.  The  im- 
posed system  itself  is  in  its  general  features,  for  the  most  part,  one 
and  the  same.  The  rapid  conquest  causes  no  assimilation.  The 
nations  retain  their  languages,  habits,  manners,  religion,  laws,  and 
sometimes  even  their  native  princes.  The  empire  is  thus  of  neces- 
sity broken  up  into  provinces.  In  each  province  a  royal  officer 
representing  the  monarch — a  Satrap,  a  Khan,  or  a  Pasha — bears 
absolute  sway,  responsible  to  the  crown  for  the  tranquillity  of  his 
district,  and  bound  to  furnish  periodically,  or  at  call,  the  supplies 
of  men  and  money,  which  constitute  the  chief  value  of  their  con- 
quests to  the  conquerors.  Through  these  officers  the  unity  of  the 
whole  kingdom  is  maintained,  and  in  their  connexion  with  the  per. 
sons  under  their  charge,  and  with  the  central  government,  the 
entire  character  of  the  system,  and  its  special  aspect  in  the  king- 
dom under  consideration,  may  for  the  most  part  be  traced. 

2.  In  the  Persian  empire,  as  in  other  Asiatic  governments,  the 
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monarch  was  all  in  all.  Regarded  as  the  absolute  proprietor,  not 
only  of  the  entire  territory,  but  of  the  persons  and  properties  of  its 
inhabitants,  all  power  necessarily  emanated  from  him,  and  was 
only  exercised  by  others  as  his  substitutes,  and  so  long  as  he  chose 
to  delegate  to  them  a  portion  of  his  authority.  The  satraps  were 
nominated  by  the  king  at  his  pleasure,  from  any  class  of  his  sub- 
jects;1 they  held  office  while  the  king  chose,  and  were  liable  to 
deprivation  or  death  at  any  moment,  without  other  formality  than 
the  presentation  of  the  royal  firman}  Originally  they  were  charged 
with  the  civil  administration  only  of  their  provinces,  their  special 
business  being  tq,  collect  the  tribute  (a  fixed  sum,  at  least  from  the 
time  of  Darius8)  from  the  inhabitants,  and  remit  it  to  the  treasury. 
They  had  besides  to  pay  the  troops  maintained  in  their  satrapy,  to 
see  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision, alike  over  the  external  safety  and  the  internal  tranquillity 
of  the  district  under  them.4  Their  office  was  distinct  from  that  of 
the  commanders  of  the  troops,  who  like  them  received  their  ap- 
pointment from  the  monarch,  and  were  answerable  for  the  defenoe 
of  the  territory  from  foreign  or  domestic  foes ; 5  and  distinct  like- 
wise from  that  of  the  commandants  of  garrisons,9  who  were  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  strongholds.  It  sometimes  happened 
that  the  office  of  commander  of  the  troops  was  united  with  that  of 
satrap,  more  especially  in  the  frontier  provinces,  where  a  divided 
command  would  have  been  dangerous.7  Two  or  three  distinct 
satrapies  were  also  occasionally  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a 


1  No  doubt  they  were  ordinarily  Persians,  administration  of   the   Persian  empire   in 

and  Persians  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pasargadss ;  Xenophon's  time. 

but  this  was  not  necessary.  The  king's  *  These  commanders  are  constantly  dis- 
favour could  make  up  for  all  deficiencies,  tinguished  from  the  satraps  by  Herodotus. 
We  may  see  by  the  examples  of  Daniel  under  See  v.  25,  and  123 ;  also  i.  162,  iv.  143, 
Cyrus  (Dan.  vi.  28),  and  Mordecai  under  vi.  43,  &c.  Their  independence  of  the 
Xerxes  (Esth.  ix.  4),  the  power  and  dignity  satrap  is  especially  evident  in  the  histroy  of 
to  which  even  members  of  the  subject  na-  the  Ionian  insurrection.  See  v.  109,  116; 
tions  might  attain.     Compare  the  cases  of  vi.  6,  &c. 

Pactyas,  the  Lydian  (Herod,  i.  153),  and  e  The  special  passage  which  marks  this 

Xenagoras,  the  Halicaraassian  0rtt^  (ibid.  ix.  distinction  is  Xen.  Cyrop.  vra.  vi.  §    1. 

107).  Heeren  (As.  Nat  i.  p.  338,  note  ",  E.  T.) 

9  Difficulties  would  occur  in  the  execution  thinks  that  it  may  be  traced  in  the  arrange- 

of  the  king's  orders,  in  ancient  as  in  modern  mente  made  by  Cyrus  in  Lydia,  Tabalus 

times.     Chardin  speaks  of  several  instances  being  the  commandant  of  Sardis,   Mazares 

of  governors  in  Persia  who  maintained  them-  the  leader  of  the  forces,  and  Pactyas  the 

selves  in  their  governments  for  a  long  time  satrap  or  governor.    Certainly  in  modern 

against  the  will  of  the  Shah,  by  robbing  the  Persia  it  is  the  fact,  that  the  commandants 

messenger  of  his  despatches,  or  murdering  of  fortresses  are  independent  both  of  the 

him  (vol.  ii.  p.  310).     And  the  famous  All  civil  governor  and  the  officer  in  command  of 

Pasha  is  known  to  have  baffled  in  this  way  the  troops  of  the  province,  and  receive  their 

for  several  years  the  designs  of  the  Porte  appointment  and    orders    from    the    Shah 

against  him.    That  such  cases  were  not  un-  (Chardin,  ii.  p.  302). 

known  in  ancient  Persia,  we  may  gather  7  This  was  evidently  the  case  with  Tissa- 

from   the  history  of   Orates  (Herod,    in.  phernes  and  Pharnabazus   (Thucyd.  viii. ; 

126).  Xen.  Hell,  i.-iv.),  with  Aryandes  (Herod,  iv. 

8  Herod,  iii.  89.  166, 167),  and  with  the  younger  Cyrus  (Xen. 

4  Xen.  Cyrop.  vin.  vi.  §  3.     Although  Anab.  z.  i.  §  2).     Latterly  it  became  al- 

the  Cyropaxlia  is  a  romance,  wc  may  learn  most  universal  (Arrian,  Exp.  .Alex.  iii.  8 ; 

from  it  a  good  deal  concerning  the  internal  Xen.  (Econ.  iv.  §  11). ' 
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single  person,  who  thus  became  a  sort  of  petty  king,  and  was 
tempted  to  shake  off  his  allegiance.  Hence  revolts  frequently 
occurred,8  and,  long  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  whole  provinces 
had  detached  themselves  from  the  central  government,  and  main- 
tained only  a  nominal  dependence.' 

3.  To  guard  against  this  danger,  the  principal  one  to  which 
empires  of  such  a  character  are  exposed,  was  one  of  the  chief  aims 
of  the  Persian  political  system.  With  this  view,  brothers,  or  other 
near  kinsmen  of  the  monarch,  were  usually  selected  for  the  more 
important  satrapies,1  while  in  other  cases  it  was  sought  to  attach 
the  dangerous  functionary  to  the  interests  of  the  Crown,  by  giving 
him  a  wife  from  among  the  princesses  of  the  royal  house.*  Nor 
was  security  expected  from  this  plan  without  further  safeguards. 
The  powers  of  the  satrapB  were  checked,  and  their  ambitions 
longings  controlled,  in  various  ways.  Some  of  these  have  already 
oome  under  notice.  The  independent  authority  of  the  military  com- 
manders and  of  the  governors  of  fortresses  was  the  most  important 
of  all,  and  made  rebellion  in  ordinary  cases  hopeless.  It  was  only 
where  such  distinctions  had  ceased  to  be  maintained,  where  for  one 
reason  or  another  the  civil  and  military  administrations  had  been 
placed  in  the  same  hands,  that  a  successful  revolt  could  be  contem- 
plated. Even,  however,  where  this  had  been  done,  the  monarch's 
interests  were  not  left  uncared  for.  The  governor  of  a  province,  in 
ancient  as  in  modern  Persia,  was  attended  by  a  royal  Secretary, 
receiving  his  appointment  from  the  Crown,  and  bound  continually 
to  keep  watch  upon  the  satrap,  and  report  his  proceedings  to  the 
sovereign."  A  practice  is  also  said  to  have  obtained,  to  which  the 
jealousy  of  modern  times  fails  to  present  a  parallel,  whereby  it  was 
thought  to  secure  still  more  completely  the  obedience  of  the  pro- 


*  Orates  was  satrap  of  Phrygia,  Lydia,  snthnes,  satrap  of  Lydia  in  the  early  part  of 
and  Ionia,  at  the  time  of  his  revolt  (Herod,  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  most  likely  a 
iii.  127).  Cyrus  the  younger,  of  Lydia,  cousin  of  Artaxerxes  (Thucyd.  i.  115,  Herod. 
Phrygia,  and  Cappadocia  (Xen.  Anab.  I.  ix.  vii.  64).  Cyrus  received  his  extensive 
§  7).  Tissaphernes  after  the  death  of  Cyrus  governments  from  his  father  (Xen.  An.  I.  ix. 
received  all  his  governments,  and  held  them  §  7).  Was  Tritantsechmes,  satrap  of  Baby- 
together  with  his  own  (Xen.  Hell.  ni.  i.  Ion  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (i.  192),  cousin 
§  3).  to  Artaxerxes?    (See  Herod,  vii.  82,  where 

9  Pontus  was  certainly  in  this  condition,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Artabanus.) 
likewise  Paphlagouia,    and  most  probably        *  Pharnabazus  married  a  daughter  of  Ar» 

Oappadocia.    (See  Heeren,  ut  supra,  p.  426,  taxerxes  Mnemon  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  i.  §  28). 

and  compare  his  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  Pausanias,  when  he  aspired  to  be  satrap  of 

p.  294-7.)     The   Uxians  of  the  Koordish  Greece  under  Xerxes,  himself  proposed   a 

mountains  were  absolutely  independent  (Arr.  similar  connexion  (Thucyd.  i.  128).    The 

Exp.  Al.  iii.  17).  commanders  of  the  troops  were  perhaps  even 

*  Hystaspes,  of  the  blood-royal,  was  satrap  more  often  attached  to  the  monarch  in  this 
of  Persia  under  Cambyses  (Herod,  iii.  70),  of  way  than  the  satraps.  (Cf.  Herod,  v.  116, 
Parthia  under  his  own  son  Darius  (Beh.  vi.  43,  vii.  73  ;  Arrian,  i.  16,  &c) 

Inscr.,  col.  iii.  par.  16).    Artaphernes,    a        8  See  Herod,  iii.  128.    Chardin,  Voya^ 

half-brother  of  Darius,  was  made  by  him  en  Perse,  ii.  p.  302  :  "  II  y  a  en  chaque 

satrap  of  Lydia  (Herod,  v.   25).     Acha>  province  avec  le  gouverneur  .  .  .  .  un   Va- 

menes,  a  son  of  Darius,  was  made  by  Xerxes  kannviez,  ou  Secretaire,  mis  de  la  main  du 

satrap  of  Egypt  (ib.  vii.  7).    Masistes,  an-  roi,  dont  l'offioe  consiste  principalement  a 

other  son  of  Darius,  was  about  the  same  rendre  compte  a  la  cour  de  tout  ce  qui  se 

time  satrap  of  Bactria  (ib.  ix.  113).    Pis-  passe." 
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vinoial  governors.  Royal  Commissaries  were  sent  year  by  year 
from  the  oourt  to  the  several  satrapies,  to  make  inquiries  upon  the 
spot,  and  bring  the  king  back  an  exaot  account  of  their  condition.4 
This  usage,  however,  must  have  been  gradually  discontinued,  or 
have  degenerated  into  a  formality. 

4.  Despite  these  checks  the  power  of  the  satraps  was  at  all  times 
great,  and  little  short  of  regal.  As  they  represented  the  monarch 
their  courts  were  framed  upon  the  royal  model :  they  had  their 
palaces,5  surrounded  by  magnificent  parks  and  hunting  grounds — 
their  numerous  trains  of  eunuchs  and  attendants,  and  their  own 
household  troops  or  body-guard/  They  assessed  the  tribute  on  the 
several  towns  an$L  villages  within  their  jurisdiction  at  their  plea- 
sure, and  appointed  deputies,  called  sometimes  like  themselves 
satraps,7  over  cities  or  districts  within  their  province,  whose  office 
was  regarded  as  one  of  great  dignity.  So  long  as  they  were  in 
favour  at  court,  they  ruled  their  satrapies  with  an  absolute  sway, 
involving  no  little  tyranny  and  oppression.  Besides  the  fixed  tri- 
bute which  each  satrap  was  bound  to  remit  to  the  king,  and  the 
amount  that  he  had  to  collect  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  of  his 
province,  he  might  exaot,  for  his  own  personal  expenses  and  the 
support  of  his  court,  whatever  sum  he  considered  his  province  able 
to  furnish/  All  persons  who  had  any  favour,  or  even  justice  to 
ask,  approached  him  with  gifts,*  without  which  success  was  not  to 
be  looked  for;  and  hence  enormous  fortunes  were  accumulated.1 
The  sole  limit  upon  the  rapacity  of  the  satrap  was  the  fear  of 
removal,  in  case  the  voice  of  complaint  became  bo  loud  as  to  reach 
the  ears  of  the  monarch.  Nor  did  the  populations  suffer  only  in 
purse  from  tha  tyranny  of  their  governors.  Instances  are  found 
which  show  that  they  were  without  any  security  against  the  grossest 


4  See  Xen.  Cyrop.  vin.  vi.  §  16,  where  more  than  250/.     (See  Herod,  i.  192,  and 

Xenophon  expressly  states  that  the  practice  compare  Heeren's  As  Nat.  i.  p.  410,  E.  T.) 

continued  to  his  day.     And  compare  (Eco-  Heeren  has  misconceived  in  one  point  the 

nom.  iv.  §  8.  positions  occupied  respectively  by  the  satrap 

6  Baai\«ia.  Xen.  Anab.  I.  ii.  §  7  ;  Hell,  and  the  monarch  with  regard  to  the  revenue. 
IV.  i.  §  15.  Compare  Cyrop.  Vin.  vi.  §§  11-  He  speaks  of  the  satrap  as  paying  over  the 
13.  balance  of  what  he  had  collected  to  the  king, 

•  Cyrop.  loc.  tit,  §  10.     The  body-guard  after  providing  for  his  own  expenditure  (p. 

of  Orcetes  consisted  of  a  thousand  Persians  423) ;  whereas  in  point  of  fact  the  payment 

(Herod,  iii.  127).  to  the  king  was  a  fixed  sum,  and  the  tiuctu- 

7  See  the  history  of  Z£nis  and  Mania  (Xen.  ating  balance  was  the  satrap's. 

HeUen.  m.  i.  §§  10-12).    The  tribute  seems  *  See  Xen.  Hell.  in.  i.  §  10,  and  §  12, 

to  hare  been  raised  by  a  land-tax  (Herod,  vi.  where   what  is  said  of  Mania  sufficiently 

42),  payable  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  indicates  the  usual  practice.    (Compare  Anab. 

kind  (Herod,  i.  192).    Herodotus,  in  his  ac-  I.  ix.  §  22.) 

count  of  the  satrapies  (iii.  90,  94),  gives  only  l  Tritantsechmes,   besides  his  war-horses, 

the  money  portion,  or  rather  that  part  of  it  owned  800  stallions,  and   16,000  mares  1 

which  went  into  the  royal  treasury.     The  His  Indian  dogs  were  quartered  on  four  large 

entire  amount  drawn  from  the  people  was  villages,  which  he  exempted  from  any  other 

probably  three  or  four  times  as  much.  payment  (Herod,  i.  192).     Tithraustes,  the 

8  How  large  this  amount  in  some  cases  successor  of  Tissaphernes,  in  one  year  dis- 
was  is  evident  from  what  Herodotus  tells  us  bursed  eighty  talents  (nearly  20,000/.),  to 
of  Tritantsechmes,  satrap  of  Babylon,  whose  purchase  pence  for  his  province  (Xen.  Hell. 
daily  revenue  was  an  artaba  of  silver,  or  in.  iv.  §  26,  and  v.  §  1). 
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affronts  and  indignities  to  their  persons.1  Such  cases  seem  certainly 
to  have  been  infrequent;  and  the  general  condition  of  the  con- 
quered races  under  the  Achramenian  kings,  contrasts  favourably 
with  their  present  state  under  the  Turkish  and  Persian  govern- 
ments.* 

5.  One  cause  of  this  superiority  may  be  found  in  the  fact  already 
alluded  to,  that  throughout  the  Persian  empire  the  native  local 
authorities  were  for  the  most  part  left  standing,  the  satrap  dealing 
with  them,  and  not  directly  with  the  common  people.4  Another 
lay  in  the  comparative  purity  of  the  administration  of  justice  in 
ancient  Persia.  The  institution  of  royal  judges,  t.  e.  judges  deriving 
their  authority  directly  from  the  king,  involving  as  it  did  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  judicial  from  the  administrative  office,*  tended  in  this 
direction ;  and  a  still  greater  effect  was  probably  produced  by  the 
tremendous  punishments  with  which  corruption,  when  proved,  was 
visited.6  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  while  the  caprice  and 
cruelty  of  the  kings  rendered  the  condition  of  the  satraps  and  other 
great  men  as  bad  as  it  has  ever  been  under  the  worst  of  the  Oriental 
despotisms/  the  oppression  of  the  masses  was  lighter  than  at  almost 
any  other  period  in  Eastern  history. 

6.  The  levy  on  the  part  of  the  crown  of  fixed  contributions  from 
the  provinces  helped  to  proteot  the  commons  ;  for  as  the  monarch 
gained  nothing  by  the  rapacity  of  his  officers,  but  rather  lost,  since 
the  provinces  became  exhausted,  it  was  his  interest  to  punish 
greedy,  and  advance  just  and  good  satraps.8  The  beneficial  effect 
of  this  provision  more  than  counterbalanced  the  evil  arising  from 
insecurity  of  tenure,  and  from  the  absence,  generally,  of  the  here- 
ditary principle  from  offices  and  employments.9 

*  If  even  Persians  of  the  highest  rank,    to  resist  the  khan  or  pasha. 

such  as  Spithridates  (Xen.  Hell.  IV.  i.  §  6),  6  Cambyses  slew  Sisamnes  on   this  ao- 

were  in  the  provinces  liable  to  have   the  count,  flayed  him  from  head  to  foot,  and 

honour  of  a  daughter  assailed  (Ages.  iii.  §  3),  made  his  skin  a  covering  for  the  judgment- 

what  regard  is  likely  to  have  been  paid  to  seat  (Herod,  v.  25).    Darius  was  on  the  point 

the  feelings  of  the  conquered  races  ?  of  crucifying  Sanddoes  for  ihe  same  reason, 

*  The  remark  of  Mr.  Grote  is  just,  that  bat  spared   him  on  account  of  his   signal 
"  the  empire  of  the  Great  King,  while  it  re-  services  (ib.  vii.  194). 

sembled   in  its  main  political  features  the  T  The  cruelties  of  Cambyses  (Herod,  iii. 

Turkish  and  Persian  empires  of  the  present  35)  are  ascribed  to  madness,  but  they  are 

day,  apparently  did  not  reach  the  same  ex-  not  greater  than  those  sanctioned  by  Xerxes 

trezne  of  rapacity,  corruption,  and  cruelty  in  towards  his  brother's  wife  (ib.  ix.  110-112), 

detail*'  (Hist,  of  Greece,  iv.  p.  315).  and  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  towards  those 

4  This  was  evidently  the  case,  with  the  who  disputed  with  him  the  honour  of  having 

Greek  towns  (Herod,  v.  37,  vi.  43) ;  and  slain  Cyrus  (Plut.  Artax.  pp.  1862,  186). 

was  most  likely  universal,  or  nearly  so.  8  On  the  other  hand,  in  modern  Persia, 

Native  princes  appear  in  Caria  (vii.  98-9),  where  it  is  the  business  of  the  provincial 

Cyprus  (v.  104,  113 ;  and  Arrian,  ii.  20),  governors  or  viziers  to  send  to  the  treasury 

Phoenicia  (Herod,  vii.  98  ;  Arrian,  loc.  cit,),  as  much  revenue  as  the  province  can  possibly 

Lycia  (Herod,  vii.  98),  Cilicia  (ibid. ;  comp.  furnish,    the   oppression  is  extreme.     The 

Xen.  Anab.  I.  ii.  §  1 2),  and  Paphlagonia  monarch  is  interested  in  the  exactions  of  his 

(Xen.  Hell.  IV.  i.  §  2).    The  general  prac-  officers,  and  the  harshest  viziers  rarely  re- 

tice  of  the  Persians  to  retain  them  is  wit-  ceive  any  adequate  punishment.    The  evils 

neased  by  Herodotus  (iii.  15).  of  this  system  are   seen  by  the   Persians 

6  See  Herod,  iii.  31.    The  separation  is  themselves.    (See  Chardin,  ii.  pp.  300  and 

professedly  made  in  modern  Persia  and  in  308,  309.) 

Turkey,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the  cadi  dares  °  Exceptions  are  found,  as  that  of  Otanes 
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7.  The  more  remote  the  satrapy  was  from  the  seat  of  government, 
and  the  more  it  had  to  fear  from  foreign  enemies,  the  greater  the 
power  of  its  ruler,  and  the  more  nearly  he  approached  to  the  condi- 
tion of  an  independent  sovereign.  The  satraps  of  Asia  Minor  and 
of  Egypt  received  and  despatched  embassies,  and  even  engaged  in 
foreign  wars,  without  communication  with  the  Court.1  Besides 
their  Persian  body-guard,  they  maintained  large  bands  of  merce- 
naries, chiefly  Greeks,9  by  whose  aid  they  carried  on  their  contests 
with  foreign  states,  or  with  one  another.*  It  was  in  such  provinces 
too  that  the  practice  chiefly  obtained  of  uniting  the  military  with 
the  civil  administration,  as  well  as  that  of  entrusting  to  the  same 
hands  two  or  more  satrapies.  The  temptation  to  revolt  in  such 
cases  was  great ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  jealousy  of  the  central 
government  was  continually  threatening  the  life  or  fortune  of  the 
too-powerful  officer,*  while  on  the  other  success  might  reasonably 
be  anticipated,  and  in  several  instances*  was  achieved.  The  expe- 
dient of  appointing  to  such  posts  the  near  relations  of  the  monarch 
did  not  always  succeed.  More  than  one  province  detached  itself 
from  the  empire  under  an  Aohemenian  prince,  who  probably  found 
his  birth  and  rank  help  forward  his  ambitious  projects.9  In  other 
cases  the  native  princes,  whom  it  was  the  liberal  policy  of  the  con- 
queror to  uphold,  took  advantage  of  their  position  to  re-establish 
complete  or  partial  independence.7  When  Alexander  invaded 
Asia,  the  Persian  Empire  was  by  these  means  considerably  reduced 
from  the  limits  which  it  had  reached  in  the  days  of  Darius,  or  even 
of  Xerxes.* 

(Herod,  y.  25),  but  the  rule  was  as  stated  himself  was  not  so  fortunate  (Xen.  Hell, 

in   the  text.     On  the  contrary,  in  modern  ill.  iv.  §  25).    Aryandes  (Herod,  iv.  166) 

Persia,  the  opposite  rule  prevails  widely,  and  Masistes  (ib.  iz.  113)  were  both  put  to 

(Chardin,  ii.  pp.  301  and  325.)  death  on  suspicion ;  Orates  (ib.  iii.  128)  on 

1  As  Aryandes  (Herod,   iv.  165-7),  Pis-  something   more.     Megabates    (Thucyd.    i. 

suthnes    (Thucyd.    i.    115),    Tissaphernes  129)  was  deprived  of  his  satrapy,  for  no 

(Thucyd.  viii.  5,  &c.)f  Pharnabazus  (ib.  viii*  cause  that  we  can  see. 

6,  &c),  Tithraustes  (Xen.  Hell.  in.  v.  §  1),  *  As  Cappadocia  and  Pontus.     See  the 

&c.     In  modern  Persia  the  khans  of  the  next  note. 

frontier  provinces  send  and  receive  embassies  •  The    case  of   Cyrus  shows  the  good 

(Chardin,  ii.  p.  311),  but  under  special  in*  chance  that  there  was  of  success  in  such  a 

structions  on  each  occasion  from  the  court,  rebellion.    In  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus,  where 

In  ancient  Persia  the  king  seems  to  have  branches  of  the  Achsemenian  house  bore  sway, 

been  consulted  only  in  cases  of  peculiar  im-  it  seems  probable  that  royal  satraps  founded 

portance.    (See  Herod,  v.  31.)  the  dynasties. 

*  The  younger  Cyrus  appears  to  have  be-  7  As  Evagoras  I.  in  Cyprus  (Diod.  Sic. 

gun  this  practice  (Xen.  Anab.  I.  i.  §  6).    It  xv.  2-4  and  8, 9),  and  king  Otys  in  Paphla- 

afterwards  prevailed  generally  through  Asia  gonia  (Xen.   Hell.  IV.  i.  §§  3-15).     The 

Minor.    (See  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex,  i.-ii.  pas-  Egyptian  revolts  likewise  come  under  this 

sun.)     Tne  20,000  mercenaries  who  fought  head. 

on  the  Persian  side  at  the  Granicus  seem  to  8  Heeren   (Manual  of  Ancient  History, 

have  been  all  Greeks.    (Arrian,  i.  14,  p.  30.  p.  110,  E.  T.)  asserts  the  contrary.     But  the 

Compare  L  12,  p.  27,  and  i.  16,  pp.  34, 35.)  enumeration  by  Arrian  of  the  nations  which 

8  Cyrus  was  for  some  time  at  open  war  fought  at  Arbdla  gives  only  twenty  names 

with  Tissaphernes.   (Xen.  Anab.  I.  i.    Com-  in  ueu  of  the  six-and-forty  of  Herodotus, 

pare  Hellen.  m.  i.  §  3.)  Alexander's  conquests  account  for  about  ten 

4  How  narrowly  Cyrus  escaped,    when  only  of  those  which  are  missing.    Besides 

accused  by  Tissaphernes,    we  know  from  Paphlagonia,    Pontus,    and  Sacia  (Arrian, 

Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  i.  §  3).     Tissaphernes  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  8),  which  were  certainly 
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8.  Besides  the  satrapies,  there  existed  at  all  times  on  the  borders 
of  Persia,  a  number  of  countries  owning  the  supremacy  of  the 
Great  King,  and  contributing  to  the  resources  of  the  empire,  but 
internally  independent.  Such,  under  Cambyses,  were  the  Ethio- 
pians bordering  upon  Egypt,  the  Colchians  and  their  neighbours 
towards  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  tract  between  Egypt 
and  Palestine.9  A  similar  condition  was  accepted  by  the  Mace- 
donian kings  in  the  reign  of  Darius.1  Satrapies  sometimes  seem 
to  have  reverted  to  it,  making  it  their  first  step  on  the  road  to 
independence.  This  was  the  case,  towards  the  close  of  the  mon- 
archy, with  Saoia  and  Cappadooia."  The  position  of  such  countries 
resembled  that  of  Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia  under  Turkey, 
of  Thrace  and  Armenia  under  the  early  Caesars.  Internal  inde- 
pendence was  allowed  on  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  not  indeed  defi- 
nitively fixed,  but  still  expected  to  reach  a  certain  amount.*  A 
contingent  of  troops  was  also  looked  for  in  the  case  of  a  great  expe- 
dition,4 but  could  not,  we  may  be  sure,  be  demanded.  Still  the 
strength  of  the  empire  was  increased,  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace, 
by  these  semi-independent  tribes,  whose  communications  with  the 
court  may  perhaps  have  taken  place  through  the  satrap  on  whose 
province  they  bordered.5 

9.  A  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  satrapies,  arising  out 
of  the  special  circumstances  of  the  empire,  deserves  a  few  words  of 
notice.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  in  some  instances  a  satrapy  was 
not  continuous,  but  was  made  up  of  detached  tracts  of  territory.0 
This  was  owing  to  the  satrapial  divisions  being  (as  Heeren  ob- 
serves7) "  ethnical  rather  than  geographical,"  and  to  the  local  inter- 
mixture of  distinct  races  common  throughout  the  East.  As  in 
modern  Turkey,  Greeks,  Turks,  Slaves,  Wallacks,  and  Albanians 
live  interspersed  among  one  another,'  so  within -the  limits  of  the 
ancient  Persia,  the  different  nationalities  lay  scattered  and  sepa- 
rated. Certainly  this  was  the  case  with  the  Sacans,'  and  with  the 
Matieni,1  and  it  may  have  been  so  in  other  instances.  In  such 
cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the  satrap  extended  over  the  various  frag- 
ments of  the  race  or  races  under  his  government,  and  was  not  con- 
fined to  a  single  locality.     With  the  wandering  tribes,  which 


lost  to  the  empire,  there  seems  to  hare  been  fought  at  Arb&la. 

a  large  defection  towards  the  south-eastern  *  In  this  sense  only  can  the  statement 

frontier.  made  in  Herod,  i.   134,  be  accepted.    (See 

9  Herod.  Hi.  97.  note  ad  loe.) 

1  Ibid.  t.  18.  6  Herod,  iii.  89.  The  passage  is  a  difficult 

*  The  Sacans  and  Cappadocians  both  sent  one,  but  seems  only  capable  of  this  meaning, 
troops  to  Arb61a  (Arrian,  loc  cit,),  but  the  7  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  350,  E.  T. 
former,  it  is  expressly  said,  as.  allies  only  8  A  glance  at  the  map  in  Professor  Miiller's 
(jrorfr  <rvfifiaxlay).  '  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War f  will  show 

*  See  the  story  of  Cambyses  and  the  this. 

Cyrenaeans,  when  the  latter  first  made  their  *  See  the  Great  Inscription  at  Nakhsh-i- 

submission  (Herod,  iii.  13,  and  compare  Rustam,  and  compare  the  note  to  Book  vii. 

iii.  97.)  ch.  64. 

4  The  Colchians,  the  African  Ethiopians,  l  The  Matieni  on  the  Halys  (Herod,  i.  72) 

and  the  Arabians,  all  served  in  the*  army  of  are  geographically  distinct  from  those  who 

Xeixes  (Herod,  vii.  69  and  79).     The  Sa-  inhabited  the  Kurdish  mountains  (i.  189, 

cans  and  Cappadodans,  as  before  observed,  v.  49,  &&). 
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abounded  in  the  southern  and  eastern  regions  of  the  empire,  the 
arrangement  must  have  been  especially  convenient.  Without  it 
they  would  have  been  liable  to  be  claimed  as  subjects  by  several 
satraps,  and  to  have  suffered  a  multiplied  oppression;  or  they 
might  perhaps,  by  skilful  management,  have  escaped  assessment 
altogether. 

10.  The  division  of  the  empire  into  satrapies  was,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  originally  and  primarily,  for  finanoial  purposes.1 
The  collection  and  transmission  of  the  tribute,  in  money  and  in 
kind,*  was  the  satrap's  first  and  chief  duty.  He  helped  to  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  dominant  race  over  the  conquered  tribes, 
which  to  so  great  an  extent  composed  the  empire ;  but  that  im- 
portant object  was  in  the  main  secured  by  practices,  and  by  an 
organisation  distinct  from  the  satrapial  authority.  A  few  remarks 
on  these  points  will  properly  conclude  this  portion  of  the  subject. 

(i.)  The  conquered  nations  were  in  some  instances  disarmed  ;4  in 
all,  or  nearly  all,  debarred  from  the  profession  of  arms,  which  they 
could  only  follow  when  summoned  from  their  peaceful  avocations 
on  occasion  of  some  grand  expedition.  This  tended  to  produce 
among  them  an  un warlike  temper,  and  so  to  keep  them  inferior  to 
their  masters,  with  whom  the  possession  and  profession  of  arms  was 
almost  universal. 

(ii.)  Tribes  whose  conquest  had  been  very  difficult,  or  which  had 
revolted  after  subjection,  were  not  unfrequently  removed  from  their 
own  country  to  a  distant  part  of  the  empire.5  The  close  connexion 
of  patriotism,  and  the  love  of  liberty  with  local  attachments,  was 


s  Supra  §  2.    Compare  Herod,  iii.  89;  nians  into' Asia  Minor  (ib.  v.  17),  of  the 

Xen.  Cyrop.  nil.  vi.  §  3.  Milesians  to  Ampe*  (ib.  vi.  20),  of  the  Ere- 

•  Besides  the  money  tribute  of  which  trians  to  the  Susianian  Ardericca  (ib.  vi. 
Herodotus  gives  so  exact  an  account  (iii.  90-  119),  and  of  the  Carians  and  Sitacenians 
95),  a  vast  amount  of  produce  was  contributed  into  Babylonia  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  48). 
by  the  conquered  nations  to  the  support  of  It  is  possible,  as  Heeren  supposes  (As.  Nat.  i. 
the  army  and  of  the  court.  Babylonia  sup-  p.  340),  that  the  Colchians  may  have  been 
plied  one-third  of  the  latter  expense  (Herod,  transported  Egyptians.  Again,  it  is  not  im- 
i.  192) ;  to  which  we  know  that  Media  con-  probable  that  the  population  of  the  "  Egyp- 
tributed  annually  100,000  sheep,  and  Cap-  tian  villages  "  in  Asia  Minor,  of  which  Xeno- 
padocia  half  that  number  (Strab.  xi.  p.  764),  phon  speaks  (Cyrop.  vii.  1,  §  45 ;  HelL  iii. 
while  other  countries  gave  in  proportion.  1,  §  7),  settled  according  to  him  by  Cyrus 
Egypt,  besides  her  share  of  this  expense,  after  his  defeat  of  Croesus,  may  really  nave 
supplied  corn  for  120,000  soldiers,  which  consisted  of  Egyptians  transported  for  re- 
was  the  number  of  her  garrison  (Herod,  iii.  bellion.  How  recognised  a  feature  of  Persian 
91).  Cilicia  furnished  annually  360  white  policy  such  transplantation  was,  is  indicated 
horses  (ib.  ch.  90) ;  Babylon,  J>esides  her  by  the  ready  acceptance  given  to  the  fiction 
corn,  500  boy-eunuchs  (ibid.  ch.  92).  From  of  Histiaus  (Herod,  vi.  3).  The  practice 
these  instances  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  has  been  at  all  times  common  in  the  East, 
to  the  rest  of  the  provinces.  With  regard  to  its  use  by  the  Assyrians,  see 

4  See  Herod,  i.  155-157,  which  may  be  ao  the  Essays  appended  to  Book  i.,  Essay, vii. 
cepted  thus  far.  Heeren  injudiciously  adopts  §  39.  With  regard  to  modern  times,  Char- 
the  entire  narrative  (As.  Nat.  i.  p.  409,  din  tells  us  that  Shah  Abbas  transported 
E.  T.).  several  colonies  of  from  20,000  to  30,000 

5  The  following  are  the  chief  known  in-  families  a  distance  of  200  or  300  leagues 
stances  of  this  practice:  The  transporter  (Voyage  en  Perse,  vol.  iii.  p.  292);  and 
tion  of  a  large  body  of  Egyptians  to  Susa  Femer  speaks  of  the  "  wholesale  removal  of 
by  Gunbyses  (Ctes.  §  9),  of  the  Barcaeans  populations "  as  "  common  through  Central 
into  Bactria  (Herod,  iv.  204),  of  the  Poo-  Asia"  (Caravan  Journeys,  p.  395). 

2  H  2 
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sufficiently  understood,  and  experience  seems  to  have  shown  that 
by  this  means  the  most  refractory  could  be  made  submissive  and 
peaceable. 

(iii.)  Where  extreme  measures  such  as  these  were  not  resorted 
to,  the  subjection  of  the  conquered  nations  was  maintained  by  the 
more  simple  and  natural  expedient  of  keeping  on  foot  large  stand- 
ing armies,  originally  consisting  entirely  of  native  Persians,4  and 
distributing  them  throughout  the  provinces.  These  troops  occu- 
pied all  the  strongholds,7  and  were  quartered  in  great  numbers 
throughout  the  principal  towns,8  while  a  system  of  posts,9  or 
government  couriers,  was  so  organised  that  rapid  intelligence  of  a 
rising  in  any  quarter  could  be  oommunicated  from  city  to  city,  and 
even  from  province  to  province.  Large  bodies  of  troops  on  which 
entire  dependance  could  be  placed,  were  thus  within  a  short  time 
concentrated  wherever  danger  threatened,  and  movements  of  revolt 
on  the  part  of  the  conquered,  unless  in  countries  peculiarly  situ- 
ated, were  £  while  the  empire  retained  its  vigour)  speedily  put 
down.1  In  later  times,  when  the  Persian  race  had  degenerated, 
and  the  standing  army  consisted  in  great  part  of  mercenaries,1  such 
revolts  were  sometimes  crowned  with  success ;  but  the  instances  are 
somewhat  rare  even  at  this  period.* 

11.  From  the  condition  of  the  conquered  races,  and  of  their  im- 
mediate rulers,  the  satraps  of  the  several  provinces,  it  is  time  to 
pass  to  that  of  the  dominant  nation,  and  of  the  sovereign. 

The  Persian  monarch  was  an  irresponsible  despot.  Whatever 
limitation  may  have  been  placed  upon  the  authority  of  a  weak  and 
timid  king  by  the  grandees  of  his  court,  pleading  the  inviolability 
of  Persian  law,4  it  is  certain  that  a  sovereign  of  any  energy  of  cha- 
racter could  set  himself  up  above  all  legal  restraints,  and  follow  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  dictates  of  his  own  caprice.  The  answer  of 
the  royal  judges  to  Cambyses  sets  this  matter  in  its  true  light,  and 
shows  clearly  that  the  power  of  the  kings  was  absolutely  without 
limit.  The  judges  "  found  a  law  that  the  Persian  king  might  do 
whatever  he  pleased."*  Such  a  principle  would  cover  any  and 
every  transgression  of  all  rules,  religious  or  other,  which  might  be 


9  Or  perhaps  of  Persians  and  Medea.  (See  forces  could  be  collected  on  an  emergency,  see 

Thucyd.  i.  104.)  Herod,  t.  102.     Compare  v.  108 ;    Xen. 

7  See  Xen.  Cyrop.  vm.  vi.  §  1,  which  is  Anab.  I.  iv.  §  5,  and  vii.  §§  11, 12 ;  Arrian, 
confirmed  historically  by  many  passages.  (Cf.  ut  supra.  The  successful  revolts  of  con- 
Herod,  ii.  30 ;  Xen.  Anab.  I.  iv.  §  4 ;  Ar-  quered  nations  were  uniformly  upon  the  out- 
rian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  17,  &e.J  skirts  of  the  empire,  and  generally  in  de- 

8  The  garrison  of  Memphis  in  the  time  of  tached  districts,  such  as  Egypt. 
Herodotus    consisted  of    120,000   Persians  *  In  the  latter  times  they  seem  in  some 
(Herod,  iii.  91).    In  the  time  of  Alexander  satrapies  to  hare  equalled  or  exceeded  the 
20,000  Persians  and  20,000   mercenaries  number  of  the  native  troops.  (Arrian,  L  s.  c ; 
garrisoned  the  north-western  corner  of  Asia  compare  iii.  7.) 

Minor  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  14).    From  *  That  of  Egypt  from  Darius  Hothns  is 

these  numbers  the  enormous  amount  of  the  the  most  remarkable.    Cyprus  and  Paphla- 

entire  standing  army  may  be  conjectured.  gonia  are  perhaps  the  only  other  instances. 

9  "kyyapoi,  or  ayyafrfroi  (vide  infra,  viii.  In  the  former  success  was  only  temporary. 
98,    and   compare  Xen.  Cyrop.  Vin.    vi.  4  See  Dan.  vi.  14,  15  ;  Herod  jx.  111. 

§  17).  »  Herod,  iii.  31 :  rt?  /tariAcfom  n«f- 

1  For  a  proof  of  the  speed  with  which  <r4*v  ttfvm  wouur  to  &r  /SovAirro*. 
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supposed  to  have  a  universal  obligation.  Accordingly  we  find  the 
Achsemenian  monarchs  not  only,  tyrannising  at  will  over  the  per- 
sons of  their  subjects,  but  trampling  whenever  it  pleases  them  upon 
the  most  sacred  religious  ordinances.0  No  class  is  secure  from  their 
oppression,  no  privilege  beyond  their  control,  no  law  safe  from  their 
infraction.7  Like  other  despots  they  are  liable  to  the  last  resort  of 
the  oppressed — assassination  ;•  but  so  long  as  they  live,  their  word 
is  law,  and  their  will  without  check  or  hindrance. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  ancient,  any  more  than  in 
modern9  Persia,  a  regularly  established  council.  The  king  occasion- 
ally referred  matters  to  the  decision  of  the  royal  judges,1*  and  con- 
vened assemblies  of  the  grandees  for  deliberation  on  affairs  of  par- 
ticular importance  ;l  but  nothing  seems  to  have  bound  him  either 
to  call  such  councils,  or,  if  he  called  them,  to  abide  by  their  sen- 
tence.* When  a  council  was  summoned  at  the  court,  certain  nobles, 
it  is  probable,  had  the  right  of  attendance ;  but  the  monarch  might 
invite  to  his  council-table  any  persons  whose  judgment  he  valued.* 

In  default  of  a  legitimate  control  the  Persian  kings  were  apt  to  fall 
under  the  influence,  either  of  a  favourite,4  or  more  commonly  of  the 
queen-mother,  or  of  one  of  their  wives.5  Bred  up  in  the  seraglio,  under 
the  tutelage  of  eunuchs  and  women,  and  often  with  no  definite  expec- 
tation of  the  crown,*  they  found  themselves  at  their  accession  in  a 
state  of  vassalage,  which  they  mostly  lacked  strength  to  throw  off. 
The  real  ruler  of  Persia  was  in  general  a  Bagoas,  or  a  Parysatis,  in 
whose  hands  the  monarch  was  but  a  puppet,  and  who,  from  the 
interior  of  the  gynseceum  or  harem,  directed  the  counsels  and 
bestowed  the  honours  of  the  empire.  These  disorders  however 
belong  to  the  later  period  of  the  monarchy.    They  first  appear  at 


6  Marriage  with  a  sister  was  clearly  con-  knew  law  and  judgment "  (Esth.  i.  13). 
sidered  as  incestuous  in  Persia,  yet  Cambyses  Those  who  attended  the  great  council  of  war 
married  two  of  his  (Herod,  loc  cat.).  before  the  invasion  of  Greece  seem  to  hare 

7  The  law  that  the  king  should  only  marry  been  the  satraps  and  commanders  of  the 
from  the  families  of  the  six  conspirators  troops  throughout  the  provinces  (Herod,  vii. 
(Herod,  iii.   84)   was  one  which,   if  any,  8,  §§4  and  19). 

might  hare  seemed  likely  to  be  observed.  *  Generally  a  eunuch,  as  Spamitres  (Ctes. 

Tet  it  was  broken  by  Abasuerus  (Xerxes  ?)  §  29),  the  nvourite  of  Xerxes  in  his  later 

when  he  espoused  Esther  (Esth.  ii.  17).  years;  Artoxares  (ib.  §  49),  the  favourite  of 

•  Of  the  nine  kings  who  succeeded  Darius,  Darius  Nothus ;  Bagoas  (Diod.  Sic  xvi.  50, 

three  (Xerxes  I.,  Xerxes  II.,  and  Artaxerxes  end),  the  favourite  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  &c  ; 

IH.)  were  murdered.  but  sometimes  a  noble,  as  Mardonius,  who 

9  See  Chardin,  vol.  ii.  p.  296.  governed  Xerxes  in  the  beginning  of  his 

10  See  Herod,  iii.  31.     There  is  no  reason  reign. 

to  suppose  that  these  judges  were,  as  Heeren  *  See  Herod,  vii.  3,  end ;  ix.  Ill ;  Plut. 

supposes  (As.   Nat.  i.  p.  390),  necessarily  Artaxerx.  p.  1861-1866 ;  Xen.  Anab.  I.  i. 

Magi.  §§  3,  4. 

1  See  Herod,  vii.  8,  viii.  67 ;  Esth.  i.  13-  •  The  law  of  succession  was  very  ill  de- 

15.  termined  (Herod,  vii.  2),  and  left  the  mo- 

3  This  is  evident  from  the  words  and  con-  narch  a  power  within  certain  limits  of  deter- 

duct  of  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  8,  11-18).  mining  his  successor.    This  power  he  would 

3  The  "  seven  princes  of   Persia "  may  rarely  exercise  till  towards  the  close  of  his 

have  had  the  right  of  attendance,  and  so  life    (see    Herod,    i.    208 ;    Ctes.    Persic, 

have  been  called  par  excellence  the  king's  §  8),  when  the  character  of  the  youth  was 

counsellors    (Esth.  i.  14 ;  Ezra  vii.  14),  but  formed, 
the  monarch  summoned  besides  M  all  that 
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the  close  of  the  reign  of  Darius,7  and  only  come  into  fall  play  after 
the  return  of  Xerxes  from  the  Greek  expedition. 

12.  The  native  Persians  themselves,  though  equally  destitute 
with  the  conquered  races  of  any  real  personal  freedom,"  were  per- 
mitted, by  the  favour  or  policy  of  their  rulers,  certain  special 
privileges.  The  province  of  Persia  Proper  was  exempt  from 
tribute.9  Persians  had  universally  precedence  over  the  other 
nations  which  composed  the  empire.1  Offices  and  employments  of 
importance,  though  not  absolutely  confined  to  them,  were  yet,  with 
rare  exceptions,  conferred  upon  the  dominant  race.*  They  alone 
appear  to  have  formed  the  household  of  the  monarch.*  Many  of 
them  received  assignments  upon  the  conquered  countries,  of  houses, 
lands,  and  vassals,4  from  which  they  drew  large  revenues.  Others 
accompanied  the  satraps  to  their  provinces  as  bodyguards,5  and 
lived  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants.  None  engaged  in  trade,6  or 
in  any  menial  employ.  All  Persians  of  the  tribes  which  were  nei- 
ther agricultural  nor  pastoral,  seem,  unless  attached  to  the  court,  to 
have  followed  the  profession  of  arms.  They  formed  a  martial  caste, 
which  held  itself  distinctly  above  the  rest  of  the  population. 

13.  Besides  the  difference  here  indicated  between  the  three  lead- 
ing  Persian  tribes  and  the  other  six,  some  further  gradations  of 
rank  and  dignity  are  found  to  have  prevailed.  The  tribe  of  the 
Pasargadsa,  to  whicji  the  royal  family  of  the  Achaamenidae  belonged, 
had  a  decided  pre-eminence  over  both  the  Maraphians  and  the  Mas- 
pians.7    Among  the  Pasargadse,  the  royal  family,  which  owing  to 

7  Herod,  vii.  3,  end :  *H  yhp  "Axoffva  history  furnishes,  I  believe,  but  two  ex- 
€?x<  rh  way  Kp&ros.  The  accounts  given  amples,  that  of  Pactyas  (Herod,  i.  153),  and 
by  Ctesias  (Persic  §§  8, 9),  which  would  ex-  that  of  Xenagoras  (ibid.  ix.  107).  Even  the 
tend  to  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  and  even  of  Median  appointments  are  rare  compared  with 
Cyrus,  the  manners  of  his  own  day,  appear  the  Persian.  Of  course  the  cases  must  be 
to  me  little  worthy  of  credit.  excepted  of  tributary  princes,  and  native 

8  Acts  of  tyrannical  cruelty  have  most  rulers  allowed  to  maintain  a  certain  autho- 
oommonly  Persians  for  their  objects.  It  is  rity  over  their.people,  but  forming  no  part 
sufficient  to  mention  the  cases  of  Prexaspes  of  the  recognised  staff  of  the  government. 
(Herod,  iii.  35),  (Eobazus  (ib.  iv.  84),  Ma-  8  Heeren's  arguments  (As.  Nat.  i.  p.  395) 
sistes(ib.)x.lll-113),Mithridates(Plutarch,  scarcely  prove  that  the  household  was  com- 
ii.  p.  1861),  and  the  twelve  nobles  buried  to  posed  entirely  of  Pasargadse,  but  there  seems 
the  head  by  order  of  Cambyses  (Herod,  iii.  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was,  at  least  as  a 
35,  end).     The  higher  position  of  the  Per-  general  rule,  made  up  of  Persians. 

sians  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  4  Xen.  Cyrop.  viii.  vi.  §  5.  Hie  state- 
sovereign  more  frequently  than  others.  (See  ment  is  confirmed  by  the  known  practice  of 
Heeren,  As.  Nat  i.  p.  362.)  conferring  occasionally  such  gifts  upon  fo- 

*  Herod,  iii.  97.     Of  course  it  supported  reigners,   as  upon  Themistocles  (Thucyd.  i. 

its  satrap  and  garrisons ;  but  it  paid  nothing  138)  and  Demaratus  (Herod,  vi.  70). 
to  the  central  government.  *  Orates  was  guarded  by  a  thousand  Per- 

1  In  war  (Herod,  vii.  55,  viii.  113,  ix.  31).  sians  (Herod,  iii.  127).   The  only  peculiarity 

In  processions,  where  the  right  hand,  the  in  his  case  was  the  number, 
post  of  honour,  was  assigned  to  them  (Xen.        •  Hence  the  contempt  which  Cyrus  is  said 

Cyrop.  Yin.  iii.  §  10).     In  games  (ibid.  §  to  have  expressed   for  the  Lacedemonians 

25).     In  approaching  the  king  (ibid.  §  14).  (Herod,  i.  153). 

3  It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  high         7  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  i.  ch.  ii.)  carries  this 

office  entrusted  to  a  Mede  (see  Herod,  i.  156,  pre-eminence  beyond  its  just  bounds,  and 

162 ;  vi.  94 ;  vii.  88 ;  Beh.  laser,  ii.  xiv.  6,  says  nothing  of  the  rank  of  the  Maraphians 

and  m.  xiv.  3) ;  but  wonderfully  few  in-  and   Maspians.     Yet  Herodotus  distinctly 

stances  occur  of  high  office  held  by  a  native  states  it  (i.  125 ;  compare  iv.  167). 
of  any  other  conquered  country.     Profane 
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the  prevalence  of  polygamy  was  very  numerous,  held  the  first 
place.  Next  in  order  seem  to  have  followed  the  families  of  the  six 
conspirators,  which  had  the  privilege  of  furnishing  wives  to  the 
king."  Among  these  the  descendants  of  Otanes  possessed  special 
rights,  though  of  what  nature  we  have  no  distinct  information.9 
Perhaps  the  representatives  of  these  six  families,  and  of  the  royal 
house,1  formed  the  "  seven  princes  of  Persia,  which  saw  the  king's 
face,  and  sat  the  first  in  the  kingdom."1  Further  than  this  there 
was  no  order  of  nobility,  unless  we  consider  the  possession  of  the 
crown  grants  mentioned  above,  which  were  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,'  to  have  constituted  the  holders  a  noble  class. 

Such  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  outlines  of  a  system  which, 
simple  and  inartificial  as  it  was,  sufficed  to  maintain  one  of  the 
largest  empires'that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  during  a  space  of  more 
than  two  centuries. 


9  Herod,  iii.  84  (cf.  not.  ad  loc.).  (see  note  *  on  Book  iii.  ch.  71) ;  but  perhaps 

9  We  know  indeed  that  the  head  of  the  the  royal  house  was  represented  by  the  head 

family  of  Otanes  received  an  annual  kaftan  of  the  branch  next  in  order  of  succession  to 

of  the  most  splendid  description.     But  the  that  upon  the  throne,  which  was  the  position 

family  must  have  had  other  rights  unknown  of  Darius  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy, 
to  us,  to  justify  the  expression  of  Herodotus        3  Esth.  i.  14. 

(iii.  83,  Start Alct  (xotvri  i\€v64prj  iovtra        '  Xen.  Cyrop.  1.  s.  c.    The  estates  of  De- 

Ilcp<rcW,  jcol  apxcroi  roaavra  ova  aMf  maratus  were,  we  know,  transmitted  to  his 

e4\*i).  descendants  (Xen.  Hell.  in.  i.  §  6). 
1  There  is  some  difficulty  in  supposing  this 
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ESSAY  IV. 


ON  THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  BABYLON. 

1.  Difficulties  of  the  subject.  2.  Great  extent  of  Babylon  according  to  ancient 
writers.  3.  No  traces  of  the  original  enceinte.  4.  General  plan  of  the  existing 
ruins.  5.  Their  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  a  difficulty — 
modes  of  meeting  it.  6.  Canal  between  the  northern  and  the  central  ruins. 
7.  Mound  of  Babil,  the  temple  of  Belus— its  present  state.  8.  Proofs  of  the 
identity.  9.  Mounds  of  the  Katr  and  Amrdm,  the  ancient  palace.  10.  Bite 
of  the  great  reservoir.  11.  Palace  of  Neriglissar,  and  embankment  of  Nabunti. 
12.  Triangular  enclosure,  of  the  Parthian  age.  13.  The  Birs-Nimrud — its 
present  appearance.  14.  Original  plan  of  the  Birs.  15.  Its  ornamentation. 
16.  The  Birs  rebuilt  by  Nebuchadnezzar—  his  account  of  the  restoration. 

1.  The  topography  of  ancient  Babylon  is  a  subject  which  is  still 
involved  in  a  good  deal  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  Though  an  accu- 
rate survey  on  a  large  scale  has  recently  been  made  of  the  ruins  by 
Captain  Selby  of  the  Indian  Navy,1  whereof  the  accompanying 
Chart  is  a  reduced  copy,  it  is  still  very  difficult  to  pronounce  a  de- 
cided opinion  on  the  various  intricate  questions  involved  in  the 
wide  subject  here  proposed  for  consideration.  Certain  main  points 
may,  however,  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  determined,  and  certain 
principal  buildings  and  other  features  of  the  ancient  city  may  be 
considered  as  identified  by  the  inscriptions  on  their  remains  and  by 
the  descriptive  documents  of  the  Babylonian  kings.  To  these  lead- 
ing features  of  the  topography,  and  to  these  only,  it  is  proposed  at 
present  to  direct  the  reader's  attention. 

2.  The  most  remarkable  fact  recorded  of  Babylon  by  the  ancient 
writers  is  its  extraordinary  extent.  According  to  Herodotus*  it 
was  a  square,  120  stades  or  nearly  14  miles  each  way,  covering 
thus  an  area  of  nearly  200  square  miles !  This  estimate  is  some- 
what diminished  by  the  historians  of  Alexander,8  who  reduce  the 
sides  to  about  11  miles,  and  the  area  to  something  less  than  130 
square  miles.  Even  this  space  is  (according  to  modern  notions) 
enormous,  being  five  or  six  times  the  size  of  London.  The  autho- 
rity, however,  upon  which  it  rests  is  of  great  weight  and  import- 
ance; for  one  cannot  but  suppose  that  accurate  measurements 
would  be  made  by  the  Greeks  upon  their  conquest  of  the  city.4    It 

1 1  am  greatly  indebted  to  Captain  Selby  walls  bad  perished  before  Alexander's  ran- 

for  a  copy  of  his  Chart  and  Memoir,  printed  quest,  and  therefore  that  his  historians  only 

for  the  Bombay  Government,  in  1859,  bat  reported  a  tradition.   But  it  is  very  unlikely 

not  (I  believe)  as  yet  published.  that  they  could  have  altogether  disappeared 

9  Book  i.  ch.  178.  so  early.     And  Abydenus  expressly  states 

1  For  the  details  see  note  •  on  the  above-  that  the  wall  of  Nebuchadnezzar  continued 

named  chapter.  to  Alexander's  time.    (See  vol.  i.  Essay  viii. 

4  The  only  argument  that  can  be  urged  p.  419,  §  13,  note  *.) 
with  any^efiect  against  this,  is  that  the 
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has,  therefore,  been  usual  to  accept  the  statement,  and  to  suppose 
that  a  wall  of  great  height  *  surrounded  an  area  of  the  size  indicated, 
and  that  the  name  Babylon  attached  in  popular  parlance  to  the 
entire  space  within  the  ramparj;.  Of  course,  however,  if  the  wall 
was  of  this  extent,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  ground  within  it 
can  have  been  covered  with  buildings.  The  Babylon  thus  described 
was  not  a  town,  but  a  great  fortified  district  very  partially  built 
upon,  and  containing  within  it  not  only  gardens  and  parks,  but 
numerous  fields  and  orchards.' 

3.  Of  the  great  wall  enclosing  this  space,  it  is  agreed  by  almost 
all  travellers  that  not  a  vestige  remains/  It  has  been  destroyed  by 
quarrying,  or  has  sunk  into  the  ditch  from  which  it  arose  ;*  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  even  determining  its  position,  unless  by 
the  merest  conjecture.  The  earliest  of  the  Mesopotamian  explorers ■ 
imagined  that  it  included  within  it  the  Birs-Nimrud,  which  is  six 
miles  from  the  Euphrates ;  but  the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
make  it  certain  that  this  vast  ruin  marks  the  site  of  a  distinct  town.* 

4.  The  only  ruins  which  can  be  confidently  assigned  to  the 
ancient  Babylon  are  the  group  of  mounds  upon  the  Euphrates,  a 
little  above  Hillah,  which  cover  a  space  about  three  and  a  half  miles 
long  and  from  one  to  two  miles  broad,  and  are  almost  entirely  in- 
closed within  an  irregular  triangle,  formed  by  two  long  lines  of 
rampart  (called  "  Sur  or  earthen  rampart "  in  the  plan)  and  the  river. 
These  ruins  are  generally  said  to  consist  of  three  great  masses  of 
brickwork,  the  northernmost  of  which  (Rich's  MujeUibeh)  is  known 
to  the  Arabs  as  Babil  ("Mujelybe"  in  the  plan),  the  central  as 
the  Kasr  or  Palace,  and  the  southernmost  as  the  mound  of  Amrdm. 
Besides  these  principal  buildings  there  are  various  lesser  ruins, 
among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  two  long  parallel  lines  of 
rampart  ("  Inner  Rampart "  and  "  Low  Mounds"  of  the  plan)  hav- 
ing a  direction  nearly  north  and  south,  which  shut  in  the  central 
and  southern  ruins  on  the  east,  and  a  remarkable  red  hill  ("  El 
Amerrah"  of  the  plan)  which  lies  to  the  west  of  these  ramparts, 
between  them  and  the  "  Kasr  "  or  *'  Palace."  Very  few  and  insigni- 
ficant ruins  intervene  between  the  great  mounds  (called  Amrdm  and 
the  Kasr)  and  the  present  east  bank  of  the  river,  which  (according 

4  On  the  height  of  the  wall  see  note  l  on  Essay.  Captain  Selby  says, "  Of  the  immense 

Book  i.  ch.  178.  walls,   300  feet  high,  and  60    (?)  thick, 

8  This  is  declared  to  have  been  the  case  by  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  encircled  the 
Q.  Curtius  (v.  i.  §  27).  It  has  been  gene-  city  to  the  extent  of  about  25  (?)  miles 
rally  allowed  by  modern  writers.  (See  square,  no  vestige  has  been  discovered"  On 
Rich's  Second  Memoir,  p.  14;  Eer  Porter,  this  account  he  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
vol.  ii.  p.  386  ;  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Baby-  the  ruins  at  Hiilah  are  really  those  of  Baby- 
lon, p.  494 ;  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Ancient  Ion  I  (Memoir,  p.  3.) 
History,  vol  i.  p.  24,  note  w,  E.  T.)  •  See  vol.  i.  Essay  viii.  p.  434. 

7  M.  Oppert  alone,  I  believe,  disputes  this.        1  Rich,  Second  Memoir,  pp.  31,  32 ;  Ker 

He  is  of  opinion  that  he  has  found  traces  of  Porter,  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 
the  walls,  or  rather  of  their  towers  and        9  M.  Oppert  admits  that  the  Birs-Nimrud 

gates,  in  certain  of  the  mounds  or  Tels  which  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Borsippa,  but 

cover  the  flat  country  on  either  side  of  the  he  supposes  this  place  to  have  been  a  sort  of 

Euphrates.     These  views  will  no  doubt  be  second  citadel  (Acropolis  minor)  to  Babylon, 

developed  when  his  work  on  Mesopotamia  is  and  to  have  lain  between  the  outer  and  the 

completed.    See  Note  B  at  the  end  of  this  inner  walls.    (See  below,  p.  488.) 
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to  some  observers)  seems  once  to  have  flowed  directly  along  the 
western  face  of  the  two  great  mounds.  Less  noticeable,  but  still  of 
some  visible  importance,  are  some  ruins  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  (called  "  Annana  "  in  the  plan)  parallel  with  the  mound  of 
Amr&n,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  a  broad  rampart  20  feet  high  run- 
ning from  N.N.  W.  to  S.S.E.  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  and  then  car- 
ried at  right  angles  down  to  the  river.  Beyond  the  ruins  thus 
described,  towards  Hillah  on  the  south  and  towards  Mohawill  on  the 
north,  are  low  heaps  and  embankments  scattered  irregularly  over 
the  plain.  On  the  western  side  of  the  river,  besides  the  ruin  already 
mentioned  (Annana),  there  are  a  number  of  lesser  mounds ;  and 
both  here  and  towards  the  east  the  ground  is  everywhere  covered 
with  fragments  of  brick  and  with  nitre,  the  sure  marks  of  former 
buildings." 

5.  The  difficulty  which  immediately  strikes  the  observer,  who, 
acquainted  with  the  descriptions  of  Babylon  given  by  the  ancient 
writers,4  casts  his  eye  over  the  mass  of  ruins  above  described,  is 
their  position,  with  few  and  unimportant  exceptions,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  The  ancients  unanimously  declare  that  the 
Euphrates  flowed  through  Babylon;  and  that  the  most  important 
buildings  were  placed  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  stream.9  -The 
Temple  of  Belus  and  the  Royal  Palace — the  two  chief  edifices — are 
said  to  have  been  separated  by  the  river,  each  forming  a  stronghold 
or  fortress  in  its  own  division  of  the  town.  Now  although  it  must 
be  granted  that  the  Euphrates,  having  a  general  tendency  to  run 
off  to  the  westward,8  has  done  much  to  obliterate  the  ruins  which 
originally  stood  upon  the  right  bank,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  thought 
that  this  cause  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  entire  disappearance 
of  a  building  so  vast  as  both  of  these  are  said  to  have  been.  We 
ought  to  find  traces  both  of  the  palace  and  of  the  temple,  and  they 
ought  to  be  separated  either  by  the  main  stream  of  the  Euphrates 
or  at  least  by  a  branch  from  it — which  is  certainly  not  the  case  at 
present  with  any  of  the  important  ruins.  The  suggestion  that  the 
Birs-Nimrud  represented  the  old  temple  of  Belus,  though  it  iB  distant 
eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  true  Babylon,  originated  in  the  sup- 
posed necessity  of  finding  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  buildings 
among  the  ruins  still  existing  to  the  west  of  the  stream.  The  Birs 
is  the  only  ruin  of  any  magnitude  on  the  right  bank  at  present ; 
and  the  vast  dimensions  ascribed  to  Babylon  by  the  ancients  would 

*  The  particulars  of  this  account  are  chiefly         4  Besides  the  description  of  oar  author  (i. 

taken   from  Captain  Selby's  survey,  com-  178-183),  the  most  important  are  those  of 

pared  with  the  accounts  given  by  Rich  (First  Diodorus  (ii.  7,  et  seqq.),  which  is  probably 

Memoir),  Ker  Porter  (vol.  ii.  pp.  337-380),  derived  from  Ctesias,  and  of  Berosus,  as  re- 

and  Layard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  490-  ported  by  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  x.  1 1).   This 

492),  and  with  the  personal  recollections  of  Sir  last  seems  to  have  been  derived  by  Berosus 

H.  Rawlinson  and  Dr.  Hyslop,  the  latter  of  directly  from  Nebuchadnezzar's  monuments, 

whom  was  engaged  with  Captains  Jones  and  and,  if  it  were  less  corrupt,  would  be  in- 

Selby  in  the  recent  surveys.     Reference  has  valuable. 

also  been  made  to  the  letters  of  M.  Fresnel  in        *  Herod,  i.  181 ;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  8 ;  Strab. 

the  Journal  A&iatique  for  June  and  July,  xvi.  §5,  p.  1049;  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  26,  &c. 
1853,  and  to  the  general  description  of  Mr.        *  Layard,  Nin.  aad  Bab.  p.  493. 
Loftus  (Chaldaea,  eh.  ii.). 
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briokwork,  the  bricks  being  sun-dried,  and  cemented,  not  with 
bitumen,  but  with  mud,  a  thin  layer  of  reeds  occurring  between 
each  course  of  the  brick.7  Tunnels  driven  into  the  base  of  the 
mound  on  a  level  with  the  plain,  show  that  the  structure  was  for- 
merly coated  with  a  wall  of  burnt-brick  masonry,  supported  by 
numerous  piers  and  buttresses  of  the  same  material.8  These  baked 
bricks,  as  well  as  most  of  those  which  are  found  loose  among  the 
rubbish  wherever  it  is  dug  into,  bear  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  were  laid  in  a  fine  white  mortar>  • 

8.  The  general  character  of  this  building,  its  square  shape,  its  solid 
construction,  its  isolated  grandeur,  mark  it  as  the  ziggurat  or  tower 
of  a  Babylonian  temple.  It  closely  resembles  in  general  appearance 
the  many  striking  piles  .which  break  the  dead  level  of  Babylonia, 
in  some  of  which  inscriptions  have  been  found  proving  them  to  be 
temples,  as  at  the  Btrs-i-Nimrud  and  at  Mugheir.*  To  the  latter  of 
these  two  edifices  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance.  The  Mugheir 
Temple  is  not  square  but  oblong,  and  its  proportions  are  almost  the 
same  as  those  of  the  BabU  mound.1  It  is  also,  like  that,  cased  with 
kiln-baked  bricks,  and  supported  by  a  number  of  shallow  buttresses. 
The  only  remarkable  differences  between  the  buildings  are  the  greater 
size  of  the  Babylon  temple,  and  the  absence  from  it  of  any  indication 
of  a  second  stage,  wbich  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  Mugheir  ruin. 
It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  conclude  from  the  non-appearance 
of  any  second  stage  at  present,  that  no  upper  stage  or  stages  ever 
existed.  It  is  to  the  accidental  use  of  an  imperishable  material — 
blue  slag — at  the  summit  of  the  Birs,  that  the  solitary  preservation 
of  that  one  Babylonian  building  in  almost  its  pristine  perfection  is 
owing.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  protecting  cap,  the  upper  stages  of 
a  temple  would  rapidly  decay  and  disappear ;  and  hence  we  find  in 
all  Babylonia  but  a  single  temple  preserving  the  pyramidal  shape, 
which  fit  is  probable)  was  common  to  all  or  almost  all  of  them 
originally.  • 

On  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  with  tolerable  confidence,  that 
in  the  great  northern  mound  of  Babylon  we  have  the  remains  of  that 
famous  temple,  which  Herodotus  describes  so  graphically,  and 
which  ancient  writers  generally  declare  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
marvels  of  the  Eastern  world.  Its  bricks  bear  the  name  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar,8 who  relates  that  he  thoroughly  repaired  the  building ;  * 

7  Rich,  First  Memoir,  p.  29.  Sir  H.  Raw-  perior  size  of  the  Babel  mound,  which  is 
linson  regards  this  brick-work  as  Parthian,     measured  by  yards  instead  of  feet. 

(See  note  4  on  Book  i.  ch.  179.)  M.  Oppert  believes  the  original  shape  of 

8  Mr.  Layard  drove  these  tunnels,  and  has  the  Babil  mound  to  have  been  an  exact 
related  the  results  in  his  Nineveh  and  Baby-  square.  He  seems  to  make  the  south  side  at 
Ion,  pp.  503-505.  present  nearly  200  metres,  the  west  170, 

9  See  Mr.  Loftus's  Chaldoa  and  Susi-  the  east  155,  and  the  north  120  metres.  The 
ana,  pp.  28-30,  and  130-132.  south  site  he  represents  as  almost  perfect, 

1  Mr.  Loftus  (p.  128)  gives  the  length  of  while  the  north  and  west  are  greatly  worn 

the  Mugheir  Temple  as  198  feet,  and  the  away.  * 

breadth  as  1 33  feet,  which  is  within  a  fraction         s  Layard,  p.  505. 

of  3  to  2.    If  we  take  Mr.  Rich's  measure-        s  In  the  Standard  Inscription  (see  Note  A 

ment  of  the  west  face  as  the  true  one,  we  at  the  end  of  this  Essay).    Compare  Berosus 

have  almost  exactly  the  same  proportion  (200  as  quoted  in  vol.  i.    (Essay  viii.  p.  421, 

to  1 36).    The  chief  difference  is  in  the  su-  note  1.) 
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mass  of  ruins  upon  the  east,  are  (like  the  great  bulk  of  the  remains) 
of  ancient  Babylonian  construction,  and  may  either  represent  the 
"  outer  and  inner  walls  "  of  the  palace,'  or  (more  prohahly)  the  em- 
bankments along  "  the  Yapur-Shapu,  the  great  reservoir  of  Babylon," 
which  some  one  of  the  early  kings  seems  to  have  built,  but  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  greatly  strengthened  and  enlarged.7 

11.  Parallel  with  the  mound  of  Amrdm,  on  either  side  of  the 
present  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  are  remains  which  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  a  second  palace,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream." 
On  the  bricks  of  that  portion  of  the  building  which  is  now  on  the 
left  bank,  the  name  and  titles  of  Neriglissar  have  been  found ;  from 
which  -  it  appears  that  he  either  originally  constructed,  or  at  least 
repaired  the  edifice.  Near  to  this  palace,  a  little  more  to  the  south, 
the  Euphrates  has  washed  into  an  embankment,  the  bricks  of  which 
are  stamped  with  the  name  and  titles  of  Nabumt,  who  is  stated  by 
Berosus  •  to  have  built  quays  along  the  stream. 

12.  The  triangular  boundary,  which  forms  the  extreme  eastern 
limit  of  the  great  mass  of  the  ruins,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  Babylo- 
nian, but  a  Parthian  work ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  omitted  alto- 
gether from  the  present  discussion.  As  has  been  already  observed, 
no  traces  of  the  ancient  enceinte  exist ;  or  at  least,  among  the  innu- 
merable embankments  which  fret  the  country  both  to  the  east  and  to 
the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  none  has  been  as  yet  discovered  with 
claims  superior  to  the  remainder. 

1 3.  Before  concluding  this  Essay,  it  seems  proper  that  some  ac- 
count should  be  given  of  the  groat  ruin  which  has  long  disputed 
with  BabU  the  honour  of  representing  the  Temple  of  Belus,  and 
which  a  few  years  back  was  very  completely  explored  by  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson. 

At  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  Hillah,  in  a  south-west 
direction,  and  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  ruins 
above  described,  stands  the  huge  pyramidical  mound,  to  which  the 
Arabs  give  the  name  of  Birs-Nimrud,  a  solitary  pile  rising  suddenly 
from  ihe  vast  expanse  of  the  desert.  This  mound,  like  that  of  Babil, 
is  an  oblong  square.  Its  angles  face  the  four  cardinal  points.1  The 
north-western  and  south-eastern  faces,  which  are  the  longest,  have 
been  estimated  to  measure  643  feet,  the  north-eastern  420,  and  the 
south-western  376  feet1  The  height  above  the  plain  is  about 
153  feet*    The  ruin  consists  of  two  parts — a  huge  pyramidical  mass 

6  See  Note  A,  sub  fin.  raoir,  p.  28 ;  Ker  Porter,  ii.  p.  310,  &c).   It 

7  Ibid.  was  probably  a  fixed  architectural  law  in 
•  Diodorus,  it  may  be  remarked,  spoke  of    Babylonia  to  give  temples  this  aspect.     They 

two  palaces,  one  on  either  side  of  the  river,  have  it,  not  only  at  the  Bin,  but  at  Warka 

and  connected  by  a  bridge  (ii.  8).    I  hare  and  Magheir,  and  (I  believe)  wherever  their 

already   observed   that  the  river  probably  position  has  been  carefully  examined  (see 

flowed  formerly  down  the  long  valley  which  Loftus,  p.  171 ).  Is  the  mound  of  Babil  really 

skirts  the  Mujellibch  and  Amrdm  mounds  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rule ? 

on  the  west.  ■  Ker  Porter,  ii.  p.  321.     Rich  makes  the 

9  Fr.  14.   The  passage  is  given  in  the  first  circumference  200  feet  less  than  Porter  (p. 

volume,  p.  428,  note  6.  36).    He  gives  762  yards  (2286  feet),  in- 

1  Curiously  enough,  both  Rich  and  Porter  stead  of  Porter's  2082  feet, 

speak  of  the  sides  as  facing  the  cardinal  points,  *  The  exact  measurement  of  Captain  Jones 

instead  of  the  angles  (see  Rich's  First  Me-  with  the  theodolite  is  153  ft.  6  in. 
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and  likewise  26  feet  high ;  which,  however,  was  not  placed  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  the  first,  but  considerably  nearer  to  the  south-western 
end,  which  constituted  the  back  of  the  building.  The  other  stages 
were  arranged  similarly — the  third  being  188  feet  square,  and  again 
26  feet  high  ;  the  fourth  146  feet  square,  and  15  feet  high ;  the  fifth 
104  feet  square,  and  the  same  height  as  the  fourth ;  the  sixth  62  feet 
square,  and  again  the  same  height ;  and  the  seventh  20  feet  square, 
and  once  more  the  same  height.  On  the  seventh  stage  there  was 
probably  placed  the  ark  or  tabernacle,  which  6eems  to  have  been 
again  15  feet  high,  and  must  have  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  covered 
the  top  of  the  seventh  story.  The  entire  original  height,  allowing 
three  feet  for  the  platform,  would  thus  have  been  156  feet,  or,  without 
the  platform,  153  feet.  The  whole  formed  a  sort  of  oblique  pyramid, 
the  gentler  slope  facing  the  N.E.,  and  the  steeper  incline  the  S.W. 
On  the  N.E.  side  was  the  grand  entranoe,  and  here  stood  the  vesti- 
bule, a  separate  building,  the  debris  from  which,  having  joined  those 
from  the  temple  itself,  fill  up  the  intermediate  space,  and  very 
remarkably  prolong  the  mound  in  this  direction. 

1 5.  The  ornamentation  of  the  building  was  almost  solely  by  colour. 
The  seven  stages  were  coloured  so  as  to  represent  the  seven  planetary 
spheres,*  according  to  the  tints  regarded  by  the  Sabasans  as  appro- 
priate to  the  seven  luminaries — the  basement  stage  being  black,  the 
hue  assigned  to  Saturn ;  the  next  an  orange,  or  raw-sienna  tint/  the 
hue  of  Jupiter ;  the  third  a  bright  red,  the  hue  of  Mars ;  the  fourth 
golden,  the  hue  of  the  sun ;  the  fifth  a  pale  yellow,  the  hue  of  Venus ; 
the  sixth  dark  blue,  the  hue  of  Mercury  ;  and  the  seventh  silver,  the 
hue  of  the  Moon.  The  tint  in  the  first  instance  was  given  by  a 
coating  of  bitumen  over  the  face  of  burnt  bricks ;  in  the  second  and 
fifth,  by  the  natural  hue  of  the  burnt  bricks  themselves ;  in  the  third, 
by  the  use  of  half-burnt  bricks  of  a  bright  red  clay ;  in  the  sixth  by 
vitri faction,  after  the  stage  was  erected,  of  the  bricks  composing  it, 
through-  the  force  of  an  intense  heat,  whereby  they  were  converted 
into  a  mass  of  blue  slag ;  and  in  the  fourth  and  seventh,  probably  by 
plates  of  the  precious  metals  forming  an  external  casing  to  the  brick- 
work.4 Along  the  third  stage,  which  was  of  a  weaker  material  than 
the  rest,  the  flatness  of  the  wall  was  broken  by  a  row  of  buttresses, 
not  placed  there,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  ornamentation,  but 
merely  to  give  additional  strength.  This  stage  too  was  not,  like 
the  rest,  entirely  perpendicular,  but  had  an  abutment  at  the  base, 
and  a  species  of  plinth  formed  by  three  rows  of  bricks  laid  on  their 


s  See  note  I  to  Book  i.  ch.  98.  in  which  the  spheres  of  the  sun  and  moon 

3  Herodotus  expresses  this  tint  by  the  were  represented  at  Agbatana  (i.  98,  ad  fin.), 
word  (raytiapdiciyov,  which  is  generally  ex-  It  has  already  been  shown  (note  ad  loc) 
plained  as  the  colour  of  the  red  sulphuret  that  such  a  lavish  display  of  the  precious 
of  arsenic,  called  by  the  Greeks  <rayZapdKrj ;  metals  was  in  accordance  with  Eastern  habits, 
but  is  thought  by  some  to  be  really  the  At  the  Bin  the  fourth  or  golden  stage  pre- 
colour  of  "  sandal-wood,"  Sandali  (which  sents  an  appearance  as  if  the  nice  of  the  wall 
has  that  meaning)  being  the  term  commonly  had  been  entirely  broken  away  by  blows 
applied  to  the  sphere  in  the  astrology  of  the  from  a  pickaxe.  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  de- 
East,  scribing  his  temples  and  palaces,  often  speaks 

4  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  of  them  as  "  clothed  with  gold." 
account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  manner 
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edges  between  single  horizontal  rows.  The  entire  mass  of  brick- 
work was  also  pierced  throughout  by  a  rhomboidal  series  of  small 
square  holes,  which  served  to  keep  the  structure  dry,  by  admitting 
air,  and  also  by  carrying  off  any  moisture  that  might  penetrate 
into  it. 

16.  Such  were  the  most  striking  features  of  the  great  Temple  of 
Borsippa,  which  was  designed  and  named  after  the  <(  Seven  Spheres," 
but  was  especially  dedicated  to  Nebo  or  Mercury,  whose  taoernacle 
probably  occupied  its  summit.  It  was  not  perhaps  originally  supe- 
rior to  hundreds  of  temples  in  Babylonia ;  but  it  has  escaped,  far 
more  than  any  other,  the  ravages  of  time,  and  thus  is  the  ruin  to 
which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  plan  and 
character  of  the  Babylonian  sacred  buildings.  The  date  of  the 
original  structure  is  uncertain,  but  is  probably  very  ancient.  In 
its  present  form  the  Birs  is  chiefly  the  work  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
whose  name  appears  exclusively  upon  the  bricks  composing  it,  and 
the  cylinders  deposited  at  its  angles.9  The  following  is  the  account 
which  the  royal  restorer  gives  of  his  careful  renovation  of  the 
edifice : — 

"  Behold  now  the  building  named  *  the  Stages  of  the  Seven 
Spheres/  which  was  the  wonder  of  Borsippa,  had  been  built  by  a 
former  king.  He  had  completed  forty-two  ammas  (of  the  height), 
but  he  did  not  finish  its  head.  From  the  lapse  of  time  it  had  become 
ruined ;  they  had  not  taken  care  of  the  exits  of  the  waters,  so  the 
rain  and  wet  had  penetrated  into  the  brickwork  ;  the  casing  of  burnt 
bricks  had  bulged  out,  and  the  terraces  of  crude  brick  lay  scattered 
in  heaps;  (then)  Merodach,  my  great  lord,  inclined  my  heart  to 
repair  the  building.  I  did  not  change  its  site,  nor  did  I  destroy  its 
foundation  platform ;  but  in  a  fortunate  month,  and  on  an  auspicious 
day,  I  undertook  the  rebuilding  of  the  crude-brick  terraces,  and  the 
burnt-brick  casing  (of  the  temple).  I  strengthened  its  foundation, 
and  I  placed  a  titular  record  in  the  part  that  I  had  rebuilt  I  set  my 
hand  to  build  it  up  and  to  finish  its  summit.  As  it  had  been  in 
ancient  times,  so  I  built  up  its  structure  ;  as  it  had  been  in  former 
days,  thus  I  exalted  its  head.  Nebo,  the  strength  en er  of  his  chil- 
dren, he  who  ministers  to  the  gods  (?),  and  Merodach,  the  supporter 
of  sovereignty,  may  they  cause  my  work  to  be  established  for  ever ! 
May  it  last  through  the  seven  ages !  May  the  stability  of  my  throne 
and  the  antiquity  of  my  empire,  secure  against  strangers  and 
triumphant  over  many  foes,  continue  to  the  end  of  time  !  " 

*  Sir  H.  Rawlinson    discovered    two  of  inscription  upon  which  was  different.   There 

these  at  the  eastern  and  southern  angles  of  are  probably   many  cylinders  still   in  the 

the  third  stage.  They  were  duplicates.  He  also  building, 
found  a  few  small  fragments  of  another,  the 
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Note  (A). 

STANDARD  INSCRIPTION  OF  NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 

The  Inscription  begins  with  the  various  titles  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  then 
contains  prayers  and  invocations  to  the  Gods,  Merodach  and  Nebo.  The  extent 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  power  is  spoken  of — it  reaches  from  one  sea  to  the  other. 

An  account  is  then  given  of  the  wonders  of  Babylon,  viz. : — 

1.  The  great  temple  of  Merodach.    (The  mound  of  Babil  is  the  tower  or 

ziggurat  of  this.) 

2.  The  Borsippa  temple  (or  Birs). 

3.  Various  other  temples  in  Babylon  and  Borsippa. 

The  subjoined  description  of  the  city  follows : — 

"  The  double  enclosure  which  Nabopolassar  my  father  had  made  but  not 
completed,  I  finished.  Nabopolassar  made  its  ditch.  With  two  long  embank- 
ments of  brick  and  mortar  he  bound  its  bed.  He  made  the  embankment  of 
the  Arakha.  He  lined  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates  with  brick.  He  made 
a  bridge  (?)  over  the  Euphrates,  but  did  not  finish  its  buttresses  (?).  From 
*  *  *  (the  name  of  a  place)  he  made  with  bricks  burnt  as  hard  as  stones,  by 
the  help  of  the  great  Lord  Merodach,  a  way  (for)  a  branch  of  the  Shimat  to 
the  waters  of  the  Yapur-Shapti,  the  great  reservoir  of  Babylon,  opposite  to 
the  gate  of  Nin. 

"  The  Ingur-Bel  and  the  Nimiti-Bd — the  great  double  wall  of  Babylon — 
I  finished.  With  two  long  embankments  of  brick  and  mortar  I  built  the 
sides  of  its  ditch.  I  joined  it  on  with  that  which  my  father  had  made.  I 
strengthened  the  city.  Across  the  river  to  the  west  I  built  the  wall  of 
Babylon  with  brick.  The  Yapur-Sliapu — the  reservoir  of  Babylon — by  the 
grace  of  Merodach,  I  filled  completely  full  of  water.  With  bricks  burnt  as 
hard  as  stones,  and  with  bricks  in  huge  masses  like  mountains  (?),  the  Yapur- 
Shapuy  from  the  gate  of  Muia  as  far  as  Nana,  who  is  the  protectress  of  her 
votaries,  by  the  grace  of  his  godship  (i.e.  Merodach),  I  strengthened.  With 
that  which  my  father  had  made  I  joined  it.  I  made  the  way  of  Nana,  the  pro- 
tectress of  her  votaries.  The  great  gates  of  the  Ingur-Be2  and  the  Nimiti-Bd 
— the  reservoir  of  Babylon,  at  the  time  of  the  flood  (lit.  of  fulness),  inundated 
them.  These  gates  I  raised.  Against  the  waters  their  foundations  with  brick 
and  mortar  I  built.  [Here  follows  a  description  of  the  gates,  with  various 
architectural  details,  and  an  account  of  the  decorations,  hangings,  &c]  For 
the  delight  of  mankind  I  filled  the  reservoir.  Behold  I  besides  the  Ingur-Bd, 
the  impregnable  fortification  of  Babylon,  I  constructed  inside  Babylon  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  a  fortification  such  as  no  king  had  ever  made  before 
me,  viz.  a  long  rampart,  4000  aminos  square,  as  an  extra  defence.  I  exca- 
vated the  ditch :  with  brick  and  mortar  I  bound  its  bed ;  a  long  rampart  at 
its  head  (?)  I  strongly  built.  I  adorned  its  gates.  The  folding-doors  and 
the  pillars  I  plated  with  copper.  Against  presumptuous  enemies,  who  were 
hostile  to  the  men  of  Babylon,  great  waters,  like  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  I 
made  use  of  abundantly.  Their  depths  were  like  the  depths  of  the  vast  ocean. 
I  did  not  allow  the  waters  to  overflow,  but  the  fulness  of  their  floods  I  caused 
to  flow  on,  restraining  them  with  a  brick  embankment.  .  .  .  Thus  I  com- 
pletely made  strong  the  defences  of  Babylon.    May  it  last  for  ever ! 

[Here  follows  a  similar  account  of  works  at  Borsippa.] 

"In  Babylon — the  city  which  is  the  delight  of  my  eyes,  and  which  I  have 
glorified — when  the  waters  were  in  flood,  they  inundated  the  foundations  of 
the  great  palace  called  Ihprati-nisi,  or  *  the  Wonder  of  Mankind  V  (a  palace) 
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with  many  chambers  and  lofty  towers ;  the  high-place  of  Royalty ;  (situated) 
in  the  land  of  Babylon,  and  in  the  middle  of  Babylon ;  stretching  from  the 
Ingur-Bel  to  the  bed  of  the  Shebil,  the  eastern  canal,  (and)  from  the  bank  of 
the  Sippara  river  to  the  water  of  the  Yapur-Shapu ;  which  Nabopolassar  my 
father  built  with  brick  and  raised  up ;  when  the  reservoir  of  Babylon  was 
full,  the  gates  of  this  palace  were  flooded.  I  raised  the  mound  of  brick  on 
which  it  was  built,  and  made  smooth  its  platform.  I  cut  off  the  floods  of  the 
water,  and  the  foundations  (of  the  palace)  I  protected  against  the  water  with 
bricks  and  mortar ;  and  I  finished  it  completely.  Long  beams  I  set  up  to 
support  it:  with  pillars  and  beams  plated  with  copper  and  strengthened  with 
iron  I  built  up  its  gates.  Silver  and  gold,  and  precious  stones  whose  names 
were  almost  unknown  [Here  follow  several  unknown  names  of  objects,  trea- 
sures of  the  palace],  I  stored  up  inside,  and  placed  there  the  treasure-house  of 
my  kingdom.    Four  years  (?),  the  seat  of  my  kingdom  in  the  city  .  .  .  ., 

which did  not  rejoice  (my)  heart.    In  all  my  dominions  I  did  not 

build  a  high-place  of  ]x>wer ;  the  precious  treasures  of  my  kingdom  I  did  not 
lay  up.  In  Babylon,  buildings  for  myself  and  the  honour  of  my  kingdom  I 
did  not  lay  out.  In  the  worship  of  Merodach  my  lord,  the  joy  of  my 
heart  (?),  in  Babylon,  the  city  of  his  sovereignty  and  the  seat  of  my  empire, 
I  did  not  sing  his  praises  (?),  and  I  did  not  furnish  his  altars  (i.e.  with 
victims),  nor  did  I  clear  out  the  canals.  [Here  follow  further  negative 
clauses.] 

"As  a  further  defence  in  war,  at  the  Ingur-Bel,  the  impregnable  outer  wall, 
the  rampart  of  the  Babylonians — with  two  strong  lines  of  brick  and  mortar 
I  made  a  strong  fort,  400  ammas  square,  inside  the  Nimiti-Bel,  the  inner 
defence  of  the  Babylonians.  Masonry  of  brick  within  them  (the  lines)  I  con- 
structed. With  the  palace  of  my  father  I  connected  it.  In  a  happy  month 
and  on  an  auspicious  day  its  foundations  I  laid  in  the  earth  like  *  *  *  I  com- 
pletely finished  its  top.  In  fifteen  days  I  completed  it,  and  made  it  the  high 
place  of  my  kingdom.  [Here  follows  a  description  of  the  ornamentation  of  the 
palace.]  A  strong  fort  of  brick  and  mortar  in  strength  I  constructed.  Inside 
the  brick  fortification  another  great  fortification  of  long  stones,  of  the  size  of 

freat  mountains,  I  made.     Like  Shedim  I  raised  up  its  head.     And  this 
uilding  I  raised  for  a  wonder ;  for  the  defence  of  the  people  I  constructed  it." 


Note   (B> 

BABYLONIAN  RESEARCHES  OF  M.  OPPERT. 

Since  this  Essay  was  written,  M.  Oppert  has  published  a  portion  of  his 
magnificent  work  on  the  subject  of  the  French  expedition  into  Mesopotamia. 
Among  the  plates  with  which  this  work  is  illustrated,  are  several  bearing  upon 
the  topography  of  Babylon.  As,  however,  these  plates  are  unaccompanied  by 
any  explanatory  letter-press,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  be  sure  how  far 
they  are  based  upon  accurate  measurements  or  observations.  In  some 
respects  the  views  taken  coincide  remarkably  with  those  expressed  in  the 
foregoing  Essay.  This  is  especially  the  case  as  regards  the  ancient  course  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  the  position  of  the  lesser  palace  (that  of  Neriglissar)  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  With  regard  to  M.  Opart's  restorations  of  the 
ancient  city  the  most  remarkable  points  have  been  already  noticed  in  the  foot- 
notes to  the  above  Essay.  He  believes  that  he  has  found  traces  of  the  ancient 
walls  in  certain  lines  of  Teh  which  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  If  the 
positions  of  these  mounds  are  accurately  laid  down  on  his  map,  which  is  fairly 
represented  by  the  subjoined  chart,  there  would  appear  to  be  some  grounds  for 
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mound  of  Amrdm,  though  the  latter  has  an  area  at  least  four  times  as  great 
as  that  ascribed  by  Diodorus  to  the  former.  He  also  fails  to  give  in  his  restora- 
tion at  all  a  close  representation  of  the  present  ruins,  introducing  main  walls, 
as  that  between  the  river  and  Babil,  of  which  he  does  not  profess  to  have 
found  a  trace ;  placing  the  quay  of  Nabonidus  above  a  mile  higher  up  the 
stream  than  the  place  where  that  monarch's  bricks  are  found ;  and  turning 
into  a  "  middle  wall "  what  clearly  appears,  by  the  traces  of  water-action  out- 
side it,  to  have  been  the  embankment  of  a  canal  or  reservoir.  He  also,  in 
assuming  the  outer  triangular  rampart  to  be  a  Babylonian  work  restored  by  the 
Parthians,  goes  beyond  the  existing  data,  since  no  Babylonian  remains  have  (it 
is  believed)  been  found  in  that  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Oppert's 
surveys  of  particular  rniuB,  as  of  the  Kasr,  Babil,  and  the  Bir»-Nimrud,  are 
(apparently)  much  in  advance  of  any  hitherto  published ;  while  his  "  Views  * 
are  alike  striking  and  original,  greatly  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  his 
work. 
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Tbe  Royal  Residence  at  Babylon  restored  (after  Oppcrt). 
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NOTE  (C). 

THE  GREAT  INSCRIPTION  OF  DARIUS  AT  BEHISTTUN. 

[Note. — Behistun  is  situated  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  ancient  Media,  upon 
the  road  from  Babylon  to  the  southern  Ecbatana,  the  great  thoroughfare 
between  the  eastern  and  the  western  provinces  of  the  ancient  Persia.  The 
precipitous  rock,  1700  feet  high,  on  which  the  writing  is  inscribed,  forms  a 
portion  of  the  great  chain  of  Zagros,  which  separates  the  high  plateau  of  Iran 
from  the  vast  plain  watered  by  the  two  streams  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
The  inscription  is  engraved  at  the  height  of  300  feet  from  the  base  of  the  rock, 
and  can  onlv  be  reached  with  much  exertion  and  difficulty.  It  is  trilingual : 
one  transcript  is  in  the  ancient  Persian,  one  in  Babylonian,  the  other  in  a 
Scythic  or  Tatar  dialect.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  gathers  from  the  monument  itself 
that  it  was  executed  in  the  5th  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  B.C.  516.  The 
subjoined  is  the  Persian  transcript,  as*  deciphered  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Roman 
letters  being  substituted  for  the  original  cuneiform.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  trans- 
lation is  also  given.    The  numbers  are  added  for  convenience  of  reference.] 


Column  I. 

Par.  1.  (1)  Adam  Darayavush,  (2)  khshayathiya  vazarka,  (3)  khshayathiya 
U^sAcfyathiyanam,  (4)  khshayathiya  Parsiya,  (5)  khshayathiya  dahya- 
undm,  (6)  Vishtaspahya  putra,  (7)  Arsharaahya  napa,  (8)  Hakhamani- 
shiyd? 

(1)  I  (am)  Darius,  (2)  the  great  king,  (3)  the  king  of  kings,  (4)  the 
king  of  Persia,  (5)  the  king  of  the  (dependent)  provinces,  (6)  die  son  of 
Hystaspes,  (7)  the  grandson  of  Arsames,  (8)  the  Achaamenian. 


Par.  2.  (1)  Tftatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya ;  (2)  Mana  piti  Vishtaspa ; 
(&S  Vishtaspahya  pitd  Arshama ;  (4)  Arshamahya  pita  Ariyaramana ; 
(5)  Ariyiramana%a  pitd  Chishpaish;  (6)8  pita  Hakhamanish. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  My  father  (was)  Hystaspes ;  (3)  the 
father  of  Hystaspes  (was)  Arsames;  (4)  the  father  of  Arsames  (was) 
Ariaramnes ;  (5)  the  father  of  Ariaramnes  (was)  Teispes ;  (6)  the  father 
(of  Teispes)  was  Achaemenes. 


Par.  3.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya;  (2)  vira/iyaradiya  vayam 
Hakhamanishiyfc  thahyamahya;  (3)  Hacha  yruviyata  amdt&  amahya; 
(4)  Hacha  pruviyata  hya  amakham  tauma  kh&hiyathiyd  aha. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  On  that  account  we  have  been  called 
Achaemenians ;  (3)  from  antiquity  we  have  descended  (?) ;  (4)  from  anti- 
quity our  family  have  been  kings. 


1  The  italics  indicate  that  the  original  is  the  Sanskrit,  and  its  kindred  laogusges. 
in  such  places  illegible,  and  restored  conjee-        3  Chishpaishahya   is  here   omitted   by  a 

tumlly.  mistake  of  the  artist  employed  to  engrave 

9  The  accented  A  (a)  is  expressed  in  the  the  inscription.    Of.  Detached  Inscriptions, 

original ;  the  unaccented  A  (a),  unless  at  the  No.  1,  and  Norris's  Behist  Inscr.  p.  95. 
beginning  of  words,  is  the  supplied  vowel  of 
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Par.  4.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  vni.4  mana  t&um&yd 
tyiya  pruwama  khshayathiya  alia;  (3)  adam  navam ;  (4)  ix.  duvitatara- 
nam  vayam  fcfaAayathiya  amahya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king—  (2)  (There  are)  eight  of  my  race  who 
have  been  kings  before  (me) ;  (3)  1  (am)  the  ninth ;  nine  of  us  have  been 
kings  in  a  double  line  (?). 

Par.  5.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Vashnd  Auramazdaha 
adam  khshayathiya  amiya ;  (3)  Auramazda  khshatram  mwidfrdbara. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king—  (2)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  am  king ; 

(3)  Ormazd  has  granted  me  the  empire. 

Par.  6.  (1)  Thativa  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Im£  dahyava  tya  manrf 
jxrtiy&isha;    (3)  vashna  Auramazdaha   adamsham  khshayathiya  aham; 

(4)  Parsa,  'Uvo/a,  Bdbirwsh,  Athura,  Arabaya,  Mudraya;  tyiya  dara- 
yahya;  Saparda,  Yuwrf,  Mdda,*  -4rwiina,  Katapatuka,  Parthva,  Zaraka, 
Hariva,  'Uvarazmiya,  BakhtarwA,  Suguds^  Gadara,  Saka,  Thatagush, 
Hara'uvatish,  Maka ;  (5)  fraharvam  dahyava  xxiii. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  These  are  the  countries  which  have 
come  to  me ;  (3)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have  become  king  of  them  ; 
(4)  Persia,  Susiana,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  those  which  are  of 
the  sea*(».  e.  the  islands),  Saparda,  Ionia,  Media,  Armenia,  Cappadocia, 
Parthia,  Zarangia,  Aria,  Chorasmia,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Gandaria,  the 
Sacae,  Sattagydia,  Arachotia,  and  Mecia ;  (5)  in  all  23  provinces. 

Par.  7.  (1)  2%atiya  D&rayavush  khsMyathiya —  (2)  Ima  dahyava  tya  maua 
patiycftsAa ;  (3)  vashna  Auramazdaha  mana  badaka  ahat^ ;  (4)  mana  bajiin 
abarata.  (5)  Tyaahim  hach&ma  athahya  khshapava  rauchapativa,  ava 
akunavayata. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  These  (are)  the  provinces  which  have 
come  to  me ;  (3)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  they  have  become  subject  to 
me ;  (4)  they  nave  brought  tribute  to  me.  (5)  That  which  has  been 
said  to  them  by  me,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  it  has  been  done  (by 
them). 

Par.  8.  (1)  Thdtiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Atara  ima  dahyava, 
martiya  hya  agata6  dha,  avam  'ubartam  abaram.  (3)  Hya  arika6  aha, 
avam  'ufrastam  aparasam.  (4)  Vashnd  Auramazdaha  ima  dahyava  tyana 
mana  data  apriyaya.  (5)  Yathashc^m  Aochama  athahya,  awatha  akuna- 
vayata. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  Within  these  countries  the  man  who 
was  good,  him  I  have  right  well  cherished.  (3)  Whoever  was  evil,  him 
have  I  utterly  rooted  out    (4)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  these  are  the 


4  Numbers  in  the  Persian  inscriptions  are  the  Babylonian  transcript.    Media  (Mata-pa) 

marked  thus : — 1.  From  one  to  ten,  a  single  appears  in  the  Scythic  version  (N orris,  p.  97). 
perpendicular  wedge  for  each   unit :  these        6  There  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  the 

wedges  are  placed  in  two  rows,  one  above  the  meaning  of  the  two  opposed  words,  agata 

other,  the  final  unit  (where  the  number  is  and  arika.    Sir  H.  Rawlinaon  was  originally 

odd)  being  made  double  the  length  of  the  inclined  to  translate  them  by  "  faithful "  and 

others.    2.  Ten  is  marked  by  an  arrow-head,  "  heretical."    (See  Vocabulary.)    The  Baby- 

.,  /  Ionian  transcript,  however,  gives  as  equi- 

QS*    V  valents  pitkut  and  bisu,  and  as  the  latter  word 

*  This  is  conjectural.      There  is  room  for  answers  to  the  Hebrew  SP1K3,  the  most 

Mada  (Media)  between  Ionia  and  Armenia;  but  correct  translation  would  seem  to  be  simply 

the  passage  is  illegible  both  in  the  Persian  and  good  and  bod. 
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countries  by  whom  my  laws  have  been  observed.    (5)  As  it  bas  been  said 
to  them  by  me,  so  (by  them)  it  has  been  done. 


Par.  9.  (1)  Thatiya  Daroyavush- khshayathiya —  (2)  yturamazda  raana 
khshatram  frabara.  (3)  Auramazd&maiya  upastam  abara,  yati  ima 
khshatram  oc&raya.  (4)  Vashna  Auramazdaha  ima  khshatram  daraya- 
miya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Ormazd  granted  me  the  empire. 
(3)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me,  so  that  I  gained  this  empire.  (4)  By  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  I  hold  this  empire. 

Par.  10.  (1)  Thaftya  D&rayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Ima  tya  nianfc  kartam 
pasava  yatha  khshdyaf/itya  abavam.  (3)  Eabujiya  nama,  Kuraush  putra, 
amakham  taumaytf,  hauva  /mivama  ida  khshayathiya  aha.  (4)  Avahya 
Kabujiyahya  brata  Bardiya  nama  aha ;  (5)  hamata  hampita  Kabujiyahya. 
(6)  Pasava  Kafcjjtya  avam  Bardiyam  avaja.  (7)  Yatha  Kabujiya  Bardiyam 
awaja,  karahya  niya  azada  abava  tya  Bardiya  avajata.  (8)  Pasava  Eabu- 
jiya Mudrayam  ashiyavtL  (9)  Yathi  Kabujiya  Mudrayam  ashiyava, 
pasava  kara  arika  abava.  (10)  Pasava  darauga  dahyauva  vasiya  abava,  uta 
Pirsaiya,  uta  Madaiya,  uta  aniyduva  dahyaushuva. 

(I)  Says  Darius  tho  king —  (2)  This  (is)  what  (was)  done  by  me  after 
that  1  became  king.  (3)  (A  man)  named  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  of  our 
race,  he  was  here  king  before  me.  (4^  Of  that  Cambyses  (there  was)  a 
brother,  Bardes  was  his  name ;  (5)  of  tne  same  mother,  (and)  of  the  same 
father  with  Cambyses.      (6)  Afterwards  Cambyses   slew  that    Bardes. 

£\  When  Cambyses  had  slain  Bardes,  it  was  not  known  to  the  people  that 
rdes  had  been  slain.    (8)  Afterwards  Cambyses  proceeded  to  Egypt. 
S9)  When  Cambyses  had  proceeded  to  Egypt,  then  the  state  became  wicked. 
10)  Then  the  lie  became  abounding  in  the  land,  both  in  Persia,  and  in 
Media,  and  in  the  other  provinces. 


Par.  11.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Yatdva  martiya  Magush 
aha,  Gaumata  nama.  (3)  Hauva  uaapatata  hacha  Pishiya  uvadaya,  Ara- 
kadrish  nama  kaufa,  hacha  avadasha.  (4)  Viyakhnahya  mahja  xiv. 
rauchabish,  thakata  aha,  yadiya  udapatatA,  hauva  karahya  avatha  aduru- 
jiya :  (5)  Adam  Bardiya  amiya,  hya  Kuraush  putra,  Kabujiyahya  brata. 
(6)  Pasava  kara  haruva  hamatriya  abava.  (7)  Hacha  Eabujiya  abiya 
avam  ashiyava,  uta  Parsa  uta  Mada,  uta  aniyd  aahyava.  (8)  Khshatram 
hauva  agarbayata.  (9)  Garmapadahya  mahyd  ix.  rauchabish,  thakata  aha, 
avatha  khshatram  agarbayat£  (10)  Pasava  Kabujiya  'uvamarshiyush 
amariyata. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Afterwards  there  was  a  (certain)  man, 
a  Magian,  named  Gomates.  (3)  He  arose  from  Pissiachada,  the  mountain 
named  Aracadrcs,  from  thence.  (4)  On  the  14th  day  of  the  month 
Vayakhna,  then  it  was  that  he  arose.  He  thus  lied  to  the  state : — (5)  "  I 
am  Bardes,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  the  brother  of  Cambyses."  (6)  Then  the 
whole  state  became  rebellious.  (7)  From  Cambyses  it  went  over  to  him, 
both  Persia,  and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces.  (8)  He  seized  the 
empire.  (9)  On  the  9th  day  of  the  month  Garmapada,  then  it  was  he  so 
seized  the  empire.     (10)  Afterwards  Cambyses,  unable  to  endure,  (?)  died. 

Par.  12.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Aita  khshatram,  tya 
Gaumata  hya  Magush  adina  Kabujiyam,  aita  khshatram  hacha  pruviyata 
amakham  taumaya  aha.  (3)  Pasava  GaumatA  hya  Magush  adina  Kabu- 
jiyam uta  Paream,  uta  Madam,  uta  aniya  dahyava ;  hauva  ayasti  'uvii- 
pashiyam  akuta ;  (4)  hauva  khshayathiya  abava. 
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(1)  SayB  Darius  the  king —  (2)  The  empire  of  which  Gomates,  the 
Magian,  dispossessed  Cambyses,  that  empire  from  the  olden  time  had  been 
in  our  family.  (3)  After  Gomates  the  Magian  had  dispossessed  Cambyses 
both  of  Persia  and  Media  and  the  dependent  provinces,  he  did  according  to 
his  desire :  (4)  he  became  king. 


Par.  13.  (1)  Thativa  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Niya  aha  martiya,  niya 
Parsa,  niya  Mada,  niya  amakham  taumaya  kashchiya,  hya  avam  Gauma- 
tam  tyam  Magum  khshatram  ditam  chakhriya.  (3)  Rarashim  hacha 
darshama  atarsa.  (4)  Karam  vasiya  avajaniya,  hya  paranam  Bardiyam 
adana,  avahyaradiya  karam  avajaniya,  (5)  "Mdtvamam  khshanasatiya 
tya  adam  niya  Bardiya  amiya,  hya  Kuraush  putra.''  (6)  Kashchiya  niya 
adarshanaush  chischiya  thastaniya  pariya  Gaumatam  tyam  Magum,  yata 
adam  arasam.  (7)  Pasava  adam  Auramazdam  patiyavahya ;  (8)  Aura- 
mazdamaiya  upastam  abara.  (9)  Bagayadaish  mahya  x.  rauchabisb, 
thakata  aha,  avatha  adam  hada  kamanaibish  martiyaibish  avam  Gaumatam 
tyam  Magum  avajanam,  uta  tyishiya  fratama  martiya  anushiya  ahata. 
(10)  Siktba'uvatish  nama  dida,  Kisaya  nama  dahyaush  Madaiya,  avada- 
shim  avajanam :  (11)  khsliatramshim  adam  a^dinam.  (12)  Vashna  Aura- 
mazdaha  adam  khshayathiya  aba  vara;  (13)  Auramazda  khshatram  mana 
frabara. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  There  was  not  a  man,  neither  Persian, 
nor  Median,  nor  any  one  or  our  family,  who  would  dispossess  that  Gomates 
the  Magian  of  the  crown.  (3)  The  state  feared  him  exceedingly.  (4)  He 
slew  many  people,  who  had  known  the  old  Bardes ;  for  that  reason  he  slew 
them,  (5)  "  lest  they  should  recognise  me  that  I  am  not  Bardes,  the  son  of 
Cyrus."  (6)  No  one  dared  to  say  anything  concerning  Gomates  the  Magian, 
until  I  arrived.  (7)  Then  I  prayed  to  Ormazd ;  (8)  Ormazd  brought  help 
to  me.  (9)  On  the  10th  day  of  the,  month  Bagayadish,  then  it  was,  with 
my  faithful  men,  I  slew  that  Gomates  the  Magian,  and  those  who  were  his 
chief  followers.  (10)  The  fort  named  Sictachotes  in  the  district  of  Media 
called  Nisrea,  there  I  slew  him.  (11)  I  dispossessed  him  of  the  empire. 
(12)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  became  king :  (13)  Ormazd  granted  me  the 
sceptre. 


Par.  14.  (1)  Thatiya  Daxayavtish  khshayathiya —  (2)  Khshatram  tya  hacha 
amakham  taumaya  parabartam  aha,  ava  adam  patipadam  akunavam. 
(3)  Adam  shim  gathva  avastavam.  (4)  Tatha  pruvamachiya,  avatha  adam 
akunavam.  (5)  Ay  adana  tya  Gaumata  hya  Magush  viyaka,  adam  niya- 
trarayam.  (6)  Karahya  abacharish  gaithamcha  maniyamcha,  vithabishcM 
tyadish  Gaumata  hya  Magush  adina.  (7)  Adam  karam  gathva  avastayam, 
P&rsamcAa,  MadamcAa,  uta  aniya  dahyava.  (8)  Yatha  pruvamachiya 
avatha  adam  tya  parabartam  patiyabaram. .  (9)  Vashna  Auramazdaha  ima 
adam  akunavam.  (10)  Adam  hamatakhshiya  yat£  vitham  tyam  amakham 
gathva  avastayam.  (11)  Yatha  yTitvamaehiya  avatha  adam  hamatakh- 
shiya, vashna  Auramazdaha,  yatha  Gaumata  hya  Magush  vitham  tyam 
amakham  niya  parabara. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  The  empire  which  had  been  taken 


away  from  our  family,  that  I  recovered.    (3)  I  established  it  in  its  place. 

:  ■;     :     :  "    '  : :   w  ~ 

the  Magian  had  destroyed,  I  rebuilt.    (6)  The  sacred  offices  of  the  state, 


(4)  As  (it  was)  before,  bo  I  made  (it).    (5)  The  temples  which  Gomates 


both  the  religious  chaunts  and  the  worship,  (I  restored)  to  the  people, 
which  Gomates  the  Magian  had  deprived  them  of.  (7)  I  established  the 
state  in  its  place,  both  Persia,  and  Media,  and  the  other  provinces.  (8)  As 
(it  was)  before,  so  I  restored  what  (had  been)  taken  away.  (9)  By  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  I  did  (this).    (10)  I  arranged  so  that  I  established  our 
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family  in  its  place.  (11)  As  (it  was)  before,  so  I  arranged  (it),  by  the 
grace  of  Ormazd,  bo  that  Gomates  the  Magian  should  not  supersede  our 
family. 

Par*  15.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya. —  (2)  Ima  tya  adam  akuna- 
vam9  pasava  yatha  khshayathiya  abavam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king—  (2)  This  (is)  what  I  did,  after  that  I 
became  king. 

Par.  16.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavnsh  khshayathiya--  (2)  Yatha"  adam  Gauma- 
tam  tvam  Magum  a.vdjanamy  jpas&va  I.  martiya,  Atrina  nama,  Upadar- 
mahya  putra,  hauva  udapatatfd.    (3)  '  Uvqjaiy&  karahy&  avatha  athaha — 

(4)  'Adam  'Uvajaiya.  khshayathiya  amiya.'  (5)  Pasava  '£7tH*jiya  hami- 
triyd  abava ;  (6)  abiva  avam  Atrinam  ashiyava ;  (7)  hauva  khshayathiya 
abava  'Uvajaiya.  (S)  Uta  I.  martiya  B&biruviya,  Naditabira  nama, 
Am&rahyi  putra,  hauva  udapatati.  (9)  Babirauva  karam  avathA  aduru- 
jiya —  (10)  '  Adam  Nabukudrachara  amiya,  hya  Nabunitahya  putra.  (11) 
Pasava  kara  hya  B&biruviya  haruva  abiya  avam  Naditabiram  ashiyava. 
(12)  Bdbirush  hamatriya  abava.  (13)  Khshatram  tya  Babirauva  hauva 
agarbayatd. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  When  I  had  slain  Gomates  the  Magian, 
then  a  man  named  Atrines,  the  son  of  Opadarmes,  he  arose ;  (3)  to  the 
state  of  Susiana  thus  he  said;  (4)  *  I  am  king  of  Susiana.'  (5)  Then  the 
Susianians  became  rebellious ;  (6)  they  went  over  to  that  Atrines ;  (7)  he 
became  king  of  Susiana.  (8)  And  a  man,  a  Babylonian,  Nidintabelus  by 
name,  the  son  of  Anires,  he  arose.  (9)  To  the  state  of  Babylonia  he  thus 
falsely  declared —  (10)  *  I  am  Nabochodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus.' 
(11)  Afterwards  the  whole  state  of  Babylon  went  over  to  that  Nidinta- 
belus. (12)  Babylon  became  rebellious.  (13)  He*  seized  the  kingdom  of 
Babylonia. 

Par.  17.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Pasava  adam  fraishayam 
'Uvajam ;  (3)  hauva  Atrina  basta  anayata  abiya  mdm.  (4)  Adamshim 
avajanam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king—  (2)  Then  I  sent  to  Susiana ;  (3)  That 
Atrines  was  brought  to  me  a  prisoner.    (4)  I  slew  him. 

Par.  18.  (1)  Th&tiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Pasava  adam  Babinim 
ashiyavam  abiya  avam  Naditabiram,  hya  Nabukudrachara  agau&a&l  (3) 
Kara  hya  Naditabirahyi  Tigram  adaraya ;  (4)  avada  aisbatata,  uta  abisn 
n&viya  Aha.  (5)  Pas&va  adam  karam  ma . .  kauva  avakanam.  (6) 
Aniyam  dashabarim  akunavam.  (7)  Aniyahya  asm . .  anayam.  (8) 
Auraraazdamaiya  upastom  abara.  (9)  Yashna  Auramazdiha  Tigram  viya- 
tarayam.  (10)  Avad4  karam  tyam  Naditabirahya  adam  ajanam  vasiya. 
(11)  AtriyfctiyaAya  many*  xxvi.  rauchabish,  thakata  4ha  avatha"  hamara- 
nam  akum&. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Then  I  went  to  Babylon  against  that 
Nidintabelus,  who  was  called  Nabochodrossor.  (3)  The  people  of  Nidinta- 
belus held  the  Tigris;  (4)  there  they  were  posted,  and  they  had  boats. 

(5)  There  I  approached  a  detachment  (lit.  troops,  people)  in  rafts*  (6)  I 
brought  the  enemy  into  difficulty.  (7)  (I)  carried  the  enemy's  position. 
(8)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me.  (9)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  crossed 
the  Tigris.  (10)  There  I  slew  many  of  the  troops  of  that  Nidintabelus. 
(11)  On  the  26th  day  of  the  month  Atriyata,  then  it  was  we  so  fought.7 

7  The  Scythic  transcript  add*,  "  There  I  slew  him  "  (Norrifl*s  Beh.  Inscr.  p.  105). 
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Par.  19.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Pasava  adam  Babirum 
aahiyavan*.  (3)  Athiya,  Babirum  y&tha  .  .  .  ayam,  Zazana  nama,  vardanam 
anuva  Ufratauva,  avada  hauva  Naditabin,  hya  Nabukudrachara  agaubata, 
aisha  hada  kara  patish  mdm9  hamaranam  cbartaniya.  (4)  Pasawa  hamara- 
nam  akuma.  (5)  Auramazdamaiya  upastam  abara.  (6)  VcuhndAura- 
mazdaha  karam  tyam  Naditabirahya  adam  ajanam  vasiya.  -(7)  Aniya 
apiya  .  h  .  a ;  (8)  apishim  parabara ;  (9)  Anamakahya  mahya  n.  raucha- 
bish,  tbakat  a  aba  zvathd  hamaranam  aJcumL 

(1)  Says  Darius  tbe  king—  (2)  Then  I  went  to  Babylon.  (3)  When 
I  arrived  near  Babylon,  at  tbe  city  named  Zazana,  on  the  Euphrates, 
there  that  Nidintabelus,  who  was  called  Nabochodrossor,  came  with  his 
forces  against  me,  to  do  battle,  f  4)  Then  we  fought  a  battle.  (5)  Ormazd 
brought  help  to  me.  (6)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  slew  many  of  the 
troops  of  that  Nidintabelus —  (7)  the  enemy  was  driven  (?)  into  the 
water —  (8)  the  water  destroyed  them.  (9)  On  the  2nd  day  ot  the  month 
Anamaka,  then  it  was  we  so  fought. 


Column  IL 

Par,  1.  (1).  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayaMtya —  (2)  Pasava  Naditabira  had  a 
kamanaibish    asbaraibish  tibiya    Babirum  ashiyava.    (3)  Pasava  adam 

Babirum  ashiyavam.    (4) 8  aba  uta  Babirum  agarbayam,  uta  avam 

Naditabiraw  agarbayam,    (5)  Pasava  avam  Naditabiram  adam  Babirauva 
awajanam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  tbe  king —  (2)  Then  Nidintabelus  with  the  horsemen 
(that  were)  feithful  (to  him)  fled  to  Babylon.  (3)  Then  I  went  to 
Babylon.  (4)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  both  took  Babylon,  and  seized 
that  Nidintabelus.    (5)  Then  I  slew  that  Nidintabelus  at  Babylon. 

Par.  2.  (1)  Thatiy*  Darayavush  khshayathiya—  (2)  YatA  adam  Babirauwa 
aham,  imd  dahyawa  tyi.  hacbama  hamitriya  abava:  Parsa,  'Uvaja,  Mtfda, 
Atbura,  Armina,  Parthv*,  Margush,  Thatagush,  Saka. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Whilst  I  was  at  Babylon,  these  (are) 
the  countries  which  revolted  against  me :  Persia,  Susiana,  Media,  Assyria, 
Armenia,  Parthia,  Margiana,  Sattagydia,  Sacia. 

Par.  3.  (1)  Thatiya  DarayavuBh  khshaya^Atya —  (2)  I.  martiy&  Martya  nama, 
Chichikhraish  putra,  Kuganaka  nama  vsudanam  Pdrsiya,  avada  adaraya. 
(3)  Hauva  udapatata :  (4)  'Uvaiaiya  karahya  avatha  athalia :  (5)  *  Adam 
lmanisb  amiya,  'Uvajaiya  khshayathiya.' 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  A  man,  named  Martes,  the  son  of 
Sisicres,  Tin)  the  city  of  Persia  named  Cyganaca,  there  he  dwelt.  (3)  He 
arose :  (4)  to  the  state  of  Susiana  thus  he  said :  (5)  '  I  am  Imanes,  king  of 
Susiana.'  

Par.  4.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayafAtya —  (2)  Adakiya  adam  ashaniya 

aham    abiya  'Uvajam.    (3)   Pasava   hachama 'Uvafiyi   avam 

Martiyam  agarbaya :  (4)  hyasbam  matbishta  aba na. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  I  was  moving  a  little  way  (?)  in  the 
direction  of  Susiana.  (3)  Then  the  Susianians,  fearing  (?)  from  me,  seized 
that  Martins.    (4)  He  who  was  their  chief  slew  him.9 

■  The  blank  here  may  be  supplied  with  B  The  sense  of  this  passage,  which  is  ille- 
the  words  "  Vashna'  Aaramazdaha  "  from  the  gible  in  the  Persian,  is  fixed  by  the  Babylo- 
Scythic  version  (Norris,  p.  106).  nian  transcript. 
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Par.  5.(1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiva — (2)  I.  martiya  Fr&vartish 
ndma,  Mdda,  hauva  udapatata.  (3)  Madaiya  karahya  avatha  athaha: 
(4)  'Adam  Khshathrita10  amiya,  'Uvakhahatarahya  taumayaV  (5)  Pasava 
kara  Macia  hya  vithdpatiya  aha,  Aachama  hamitriya  abava.  (6)  Abiya 
avam  Fravartim  ashiyava :  (7)  hauva  khshdyaihiya  abava  Madaiya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  A  man,  named  Phraortes,  a  Mede, 
he  rose  up.  (3)  To  the  state  of  Media  thus  he  said :  (4)  I  am  Xathrites, 
of  the  race  of  Cyaxares.  (5)  Then  the  Median  troops  who  were  at  home 
revolted  from  me.  (6)  They  went  over  to  that  Phraortes :  (7)  he  became 
king  of  Media. 

Par.  6.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Kara  Pdrsa  utd  Mdda 
hya  upa  mam  aha,  hauva  kamanama  aha.  (3)  Pasava  adam  karam 
fraithayam.  (4)  Vidarna  nama  Parsa,  mana  badaka,  avamsham  mathish- 
tarn  akunavam.  (5)  Avathdshdm  athaham — (6)  *  Prita  avam  karam 
tyam  Madam  jata,  hya  mana  niya  gaiibatiya?  (7)  Pasava  hauva  Vidarna 
hada  k4ra  ashiyava.  (8)  Yatha  Madam  pararasa,  Ma  .  . .  n  ndma,  varda- 
nam  Madaiya,  avada  hamaranam  akunaush  hadd  'Midaibish.    (9)  Hya 

Maclaishuva  mathishta  6ha,  hauva  adakiya  niya da (1(f) 

Auramazdamaiya  upastam  abara:  (11)  vashna  Auramazdaha  kara  hya 
Vidarnahvd  avam  karam  tyam  hamitriyam  aja  vasiya.  (12)  Anama- 
kahya  msJiyd  vi.  (?)  rauchabish,  thakata  aha  avathasham  hamaranam 
kartam.  (13)  Pasava  hauva  kdra  hya  maud  Kapada  nama,  dahyaush 
Madaiya,  avada  m£m  amdnaya,  ydJtd  adam  arasam  Madam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  The  army  of  Persians  and  Medes  that 
was  with  me,  that  was  faithful  to  me.  (3)  Then  I  sent  forth  troops.  (4) 
Hydarnes  by  name,  a  Persian,  one  of  my  subjects,1  him  I  appointed  their 
leader.  (5)  Thus  1  addressed  them :  (6) '  Go  forth  (and)  smite  that  Median 
state,  which  docs  not  acknowledge  me.'  *  (7)  Then  that  Hydarnes  marched 
with  his  army.  (8)  When  he  reached  Media,  a  city  of  Media,  named 
Mains  (?),  there  he  fought  a  battle  with  the  Medes.  (9)  He  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  Medes  could  not  at  all  resist  him  (?).  (10)  Ormazd  brought 
help  to  me ;  (11)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  the  troops  of  Hydarnes  entirely 
defeated  that  rebel  army.  (12)  On  the  6th  (?)  day  of  the  month  Anamaka, 
then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.  (13)  Then  that  army  of 
mine  at  (a  place)  called  Capada,  a  district  of  Media,  waited  for  me  until  I 
arrived  in  Media. 

Par.  7.  (1)  Thdtiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya — (2)  Pasdva  Dddarshish 
fltfma,  Arminiya,  mana  badaka,  avam  adam  fraishayam  Arminam.  (3) 
Avathdshiya  atluiham —  (4)  *  Pridiya,  kara  hya  hamitriya,  mana  niya 
gaubatiya,  avam  jadiya.  (5)  Pasdva,  Dddarshish  ashiyava.  (6)  Yatha 
Arminam  pararasa,  pasava  hamitriyd  hagamata  paraita  patish  Dadarshim 
hamaranam  chartaniya.  (7)  ....  nama,  avahanam  Armaniyiya,  avada 
hamaranam  akunava.  (8)  Auramazddmaiya  upastam  abara ;  (9)  vashna 
Auramazdaha,  kara  hya  maw  a  avam  kdram  tyam  hamitriyam  aja  vasiya. 
(10)  Thuravaharahya  mahya  vin.  rauchabish,  thakatd  &ha  avathasham 
hamaranam  kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Then  (a  man),  Dadarses  by  name,  an 
Armenian,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  1  sent  to  Armenia.  (3)  Thus  I  said  to 
him —  (2)  •  Go  forth,  the  rebel  state,  which  does  not  acknowledge  me, 
smite  it.'  (5)  Then  Dadarses  marched.  (6)  When  he  reached  Armenia, 
then  the  rebels,  having  collected,  came  again  before  Dadarses,  to  do  battle. 


10  Restored  from  the  detached  inscription.      Marus. 

11  In   the  Babylonian   the  name  of  this         l  Literally,  "  one  bound  to  me. 
town  appears  as  Mania,  in  the  Scythic  it  is         2  Literally,  M  which  is  not  called  mine. 


»» 
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(7^  Zoza'  (?)  by  name,  a  village  of  Armenia,  there  they  fought  a  battle. 
(8)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  (9)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces 
entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army.  (10)  On  the  8th  day  of  the  month 
Thuravahara,  then  it  was  a  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 

Par.  8.  (1}  ThAtiya  Dirayavush  khshdyathiys, —  (2)  Patiya  duvitiyam  hami- 
triya  hagamata  paraita"  patisA  Dddorshim  hamaran&m  chartaniya.  (3) 
Tigra  nama  dida  Armaniyaiya  avadd  hamaranam  akunava.  (4)  Aura- 
mazdimaiya  upastam  abara ;  (5)  vashna  Auramazddha  kara  Aya  mana 
avam  karam  tyam  hamitryam  aja  vasiya.  (6)  Thuravdharahya  tn&hya 
xviii.  rauchabish,  thakata  aha  avathasham  hamaranam  kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darins  the  king —  (2)  For  the  second  time  the  rebels,  having 
collected,  returned  before  Dadarses,  to  do  battle.  (3)  The  fort  of  Armenia 
named  Tigra,  there  they  fought  a  battle.  (4)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ; 
(5}  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated  that  rebel  army. 

(6)  On  the  18th  day  of  the  month  Thuravahara,  then  it  was  the  battle  was 
thus  fought  by  them.4 

Par.  9.  (1)  Thdtiija.  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Patiya  tritiyam  hamitryd 
hogomotd  paraiti  parish  Dadarshim  hamaranam  chartaniya.  (3)  Vhyim& 
nama  dida  Armaniyaiya,  avadd  hamaranam  akunava.  (4)  Auramazda- 
maiya  upastam  abara;  (5)  vashna;  Auramazdiha  kara  hya  mana  avam 
karam  tyam  hamitryam  aja  vasiya,  (6)  Thiigarchaish  mahy4  rx.  raucha- 
bish, thakata  aha  avathdshdm  hamaranam  kartam.  (7)  Pasava  Dadar&hish 
chita  mam  amanaya  a  . . .  yo*ta  adam  arasam  Madam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  For  the  third  time  the  rebels,  having 
collected,  returned  before  Dadarses,  to  do  battle.  (3)  The  fort  of  Armenia 
named  TJhyama,  there  they  fought  a  battle.  (4)  Ormazd  brought  help  to 
me ;  (5)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  forces  entirely  defeated  the  rebel 
.army.  (6)  On  the  9th  day  of  the  month  Thaigarchiah,  then  it  was  the 
battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.  (7)  Afterwards  Dadarses  waited  for  me 
there  until  I  reached  Media. 

Par.  10.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathtyo —  (2)  Pasdva  Vumisa  nama 
P&rsa,  mana  badaka,  avam  adam  fraishayam  Arminam.  (3)  Avathdshiya 
athaham —  (4)  *  Pridiya,  kara  hya  hamitriya  man&  niya  gaubatiya,  avam 
jadiya.'  (5)  Pa&dvs,  Vumisa  ashiyava.  (6)  Yatha  Arminam  pararasa, 
pasoix*  hamitriya  hagamata  paraita  patish  Vumisam  hamaranam  chartaniya. 

(7) ndmd  dahyiush  Athurava,  avada  hamaranam  akunava.    (8) 

AuT&mazddmaiya  upastam  abara;  (9)  vashni  Auramazdaha,  kara  hya 
mana  avam  kdram  tyam  Aamttriyam  aja  vasiya.  (10)  Anamakahya 
mahya  zv.  rauchabish,  ihakatd  dha  avathdsh&m  hamaranam  kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Then  (a  man)  named  Vomises,  a 
Persian,  one  of  my  subjects,  kirn  I  sent  to  Armenia.  (3)  Thus  I  said  to 
him —  (4)  '  Go  forth,  the  rebel  state  which  does  not  acknowledge  me, 
smite  it'  (5^  Then  Vomises  went  forth.  (6)  When  he  reached  Armenia, 
then  the  rebels,  having  collected,  came  again  before  Vomises,  to  do  battle. 

(7)  A  district  of  Assyria,  named  Achidus,'  there  they  fought  a  battle.  (8) 
Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  (9)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  my  troops  entirely 
defeated  that  rebel  army.  (10)  On  the  15  th  day  of  the  month  Anamaka, 
then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.0 


*  This  name  is  recovered  from  the  Baby-  *  This  name  is  recovered  from  the  Scythic 

Ionian  transcript.  version,  which  gives  Atchitu. 

4  The   Babylonian  transcript  adds,  "  He  °  The  Babylonian  has,  "  They  slew  of  the 

slew  546  of  them,  and  took  520  of  them  enemy  2024." 
prisoners." 
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Par.  11.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Patiya  d\ivitiyam  hami- 
triyi  hagamatk  paraita'  peiuA  Vumisam  hamaranam  chartaniya.  (3} 
Autiyara  nama,  dahyaush  Arminatya,  avadd  hamaranam  akunava.  (4) 
Auramazdamaiya  upastam  abara;  (5)  vashnd  Auramazddh&  kira  hya 
mana  avam  karam  tyam  hamitriyam  aja  vasiya.  (6)'  7%urav£harahya 
mahya  . .  ivamanam  patiya  avathasmim  hamaranam  kartam.  (7)  Pas&va 
Vumisa  chita  mam  amanaya  Arminaiya,  ydtd  adorn  arasam  Madam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  For  the  second  time  the  rebels, 
having  collected,  came  before  Vomises,  to  do  battle.  (3)  A  district  of 
Armenia,  named  Otiara,  there  they  fought  a  battle.  (4)  Ormazd  brought 
help  to  me ;  (5)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  entirely  defeated  that 
rebel  army.  (6)  In  the  month  of  Thuravabara,  upon  the  festival  (?),  the 
battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.7  (7)  Afterwards  Vomises  waited  for  me 
in  Armenia,  until  I  reached  Media. 

Par.  12.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Pasdva  adorn  nijayam 
hacha  Babiraush.  (3)  Ashiyavam  Madam.  (4)  Y&th&M&dampardrasam, 
Kudrush  nama,  varoanam  Madaiya,  avada  hauva  Fravartuft,  hya  Jfodaiya 
khshayathiya  agaubata,  aisha  hadd  kajra  patish  mam  hamaranam  charta- 
niya.  (5)  Pasava  hamaranam  akumi.  (6)  ^vramasdamaiya  upastam 
abara ;  (7)  vashnd  -4uramazdaha  karam  tyam  Fravartaish  adam  ajanam 
vasiya.  (8)  Adukanaish  mahya  xxyi.  rauchabish,  thakata  iha  avatha 
hamaranam  abumd. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king—  (2)  Then  I  went  out  from  Babylon,  (3} 
I  proceeded  to  Media.  (4)  When  I  reached  Media,  a  city  of  Media  named 
Kudrusia,  there  that  Phraortes,  who  (was)  called  king  of  Media,  came  with 
an  army  against  me,  to  do  battle.  (5)  Then  we  fought  a  battle.  (6) 
Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  (7)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  I  entirely  defeated 
the  army  of  Phraortes.  (8)  On  the  26th  day  of  the  month  Adukanish, 
then  it  was  we  thus  fought  the  battle. 


Par.  13.  (1)  Patiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya—  (2)  Pasava  hauva  Fra- 
vartish  nada  k&manaibim  osMraibish  amutha,  Raga  nama  dahyausA  Mi- 
daiya,  avada  ashiyava.  (3)  Pasdva.  adam  karam  friishayam,  tyipatiya 
Fravartish  agarbata  anayata  abiya  mam.    (4)  Ad&msMya  uii  naham  uta 

gausha  utd  ....   aram  frajanam,  utashiya m  awajam.     (5) 

Duvarayamait/a  basta  adariya ;  (6)  haruvashim  kira  avatna.  (7)  Pasava 
adam  Hagamatanaiya  uzamayapatiya  akunavam.  (8)  Vtdmartiyi  tyishiya 
fratami  anushiyd  ahata  atraiya  Hagamatawaiya  afar*  didam  franajam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king—  (2)  Then  that  Phraortes,  with  his  faithful 
horsemen,  fled  from  thence  to  a  district  of  Media,  called  Rhages.  (3) 
Then  I  sent  an  army,  by  which  Phraortes  was  taken  (and)  brought  before 
me.  (4)  I  cut  off  both  his  nose,  and  his  ears,  and  his  tongue  (?),  and  I 
led  him  away  (captive  ?).  (5)  He  was  kept  chained  at  my  door ;  (6)  all 
the  kingdom  beheld  him.  (7)  Afterwards  I  crucified  him  at  Agbatana. 
(8)  And  the  men,  who  were  his  chief  followers,  I  slew  within  the  citadel 
at  Agbatana.  

Par.  14.  (1)  Thdtiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya—  (2)  I.  wwrtfya,  Chitra- 
takhma  nama,  Asagartiya,  Aauvamaiya  hamatriya  abava.  (3)  Karahya 
avatha  athaha —  (4)  *  Adam  khshayathiya  amiya  AaagartoXy*\  UvakhsAoto- 
ruhya  taum&ya.  (5)  Pasava  adam  karam  Parsam  uta  Madam  /ratshayam. 
(6)  Takhamaspada  nama,  Mada,  mana  bado&o,  avamsham  mathisAtom 


7  Again  we  have  in  the  Babylonian  the     ere :  "  They  slew  of  the  enemy  2045,  and 
number  killed  in  the  battle,  and  taken  prison-     took  1559  of  them  prisoner." 
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akunavam.  (7)  Avathdshim  athaham.  £8)  'Prlta,  karam  tyam  hami- 
triyam hya  mana  niya  gaub&tiya,  avam  jata/  (9)  Pasava  Takhamasp&da 
hada  kanl  asAfyava.     (10)  Hamaranam  akunaush  hada  Chitrafokhma. 

(11)  Auiam&zddmaiya  upastam  abara;  (12)  vashni  Auramazdaha  karo 
hya  mana  avam  karam  tyam  hamitriyam  aja,  uta  Ghitratakhmaxn  agarbaya, 
utd  anaya  abiya  mam.  (13)  Pasavashiya  adam  uta  n&ham  uta  gaush& 
frajanam,  utashaiya  ....  sham  avajam.  (14^  Duyarayamaiya  basta 
adariya.  (15)  Harovashim  kara  avatna.  (16)  Pasarashim  Arbiray£ 
uzamayapatiya  akunavam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  A  man,  named  Sitrantachmes,  a 
Sagartian,  he  rebelled  against  me.  (3)  To  the  Btate  thus  he  said —  (4) 
*  I  am  the  king  of  Sagartia,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares.'  (5)  Then  I  sent  forth 
an  army  of  Persians  and  Medes.  (6)  (A  man)  named  Tachamaspates,  a 
Mede,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  I  made  their  leader.  (7)  Thus  I  said  to 
them —  (8)  '  Go  forth  (and)  smite  that  rebel  state  which  does  not  acknow- 
ledge me.'  (9}  Then  Tachamaspates  set  forth  with  his  army.  (10)  He 
fought  a  battle  with  Sitrantachmes.    (11)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ; 

(12)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops  defeated  the  rebel  army,  and  took 
Sitrantachmes,  and  brought  (him)  before  me.  (13)  Then  I  cut  off  both 
his  nose  and  his  ears,  and  I  led  him  away  (captive  ?).  (14)  He  was  kept 
chained  at  my  door.  (15)  All  the  kingdom  beheld  him.  (16)  Afterwards 
I  crucified  him  at  Arbela. 

Par.  15.  (1)  Th&tiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya—  (2)  Ima  tya  mami  kartam 
Mddaiyn. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king—  (2)  This  is  what  (was)  done  by  me  in 
Media.  •        

Par.  16.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshduathiyti—  (2)  Parthva  uta"  Yarkana 

.  .  .  va.    (3) Fravartaish  agaubatf ;  (4)  Viahtaspa, 

mani  pita,  h kara  avahar itara.    (5)  Pasava 

Yishtaspa  ab anushiya aya.      (6)  Yishpauztish 

nama,  vardanam  Parthvaiya,  arada  hamaranam  akunava.  (7)  Auramaz- 
ddmaiya  upasidm  abara;  (8)  Va&hnd Auramazddha  Vuhtdopa  avam 
karam  tyam  hamitriyam  aja  :  vasiya.  (9)  Viyakhnahya  mahyd  xxn. 
rauchabuh,  thahatd  dha  avathasham  hamaranam  kartam.8 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  lung--  (2)  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  revolted  against 
me.    (3)  They  declared  for  rhraortes.    (4)  Hystaspes,  my  father,8  .  .  . 

(5)  Afterwards  Hystaspes,  with  the  troops  under  his  orders  (?), 

set  forth.  (6)  (At  a  place)  called  Hvspaostes,  a  town  of  Media,  there  he 
fought  a  battle.  (7)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  (8)  by  the  grace 
of  Ormazd  Hystaspes  entirely  defeated  that  rebel  army.  (9)  On  the 
22nd  day  of  the  month  Yiyakhna,  then  it  was  the  battle  (was)  thus  fought 
by  them. 


Column  III. 

Par.  1.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya—  (2)  Pasava  adam  karam 
Parsam  fraishayam  abiya  Yishtaspam  hacha  Ragaya.  (3)  Yatha 
hauva  kara  pararasa  abiya  Yishtaspam,  pasava  Yishtaspa  ayasta  avam 


•  This  paragraph,  which  is  almost  entirely  transcript,  which  says,  **  Hystaspes,  my 
illegible  in  the  Persian,  can  be  restored  in  father,  was  in  Parthia ;  the  people  revolted 
most  clauses  with  certainty  from  the  Baby-  and  forsook  him ;  then  Hystaspes,"  &c 
Ionian  and  Scythic  transcripts.  (Norris,  p.  115). 

*  The  sense  is  recovered  from  the  Scythic 

2*2 
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karam  ashiyava.  (4)  Patigrabana  nama,  vardanam  Parthvaiya,  avada 
hamaranam  akunaush  hada  hamitriyaibish.  (5)  Auramazdamaiya  upas- 
tarn  abara ;  (6)  vashna  Auramazdaha  Vishtaspa  avam  karam  tyam  hami- 
tryam  aja  vasiya.  (7^  Garmapadahya  mahya  L  raucha,  thakata  aha  ava- 
thasham  hamaranam  Kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king--  (2)  Then  I  sent  a  Persian  army  to 
Hystaspes  from  Rhages.  (8)  when  that  army  reached  Hystaspes,  then 
Hystaspes  marched  forth  with  those  troops.  (4)  (At  a  place)  called  Pati- 
grabana, a  city  of  Parthia,  there  he  fought  a  battle  with  the  rebels.  (5) 
Ormazd  brought  help  to  me;  (6)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  Hystaspes  en- 
tirely defeated  that  rebel  army.  (7)  On  the  1st  day  of  the  month  Gar- 
mapada,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them.10 


Par.  2.  (1)   Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Pasava  dahyaush 
mani  abava.    (3)  Ima  tya  mana  kartam  Parthvaiya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Then  the  province  submitted  to  me 
(became  mine).    (3)  This  is  what  (was)  done  by  me  in  Parthia. 


Par.  3.  (1)  Thatiya  Daravavuah  khshayathiya — (2)  Margush  nama,  dahyaush 
hauvamaiya  hashitiya  abava. .  (3)  L  martiya,  Frada  nama,  Margava,  avam 
mathishtam  akunavata.  (4)  rasava  adam  fraishayam  Dadarshisb  nama, 
Parsa,  mana  badaka,  Bakhtariya  khsbatrapava,  abiya  avam.  (5)  Ava- 
thasbiya  athaham—  (6)  '  Pridiya,  avam  karam  jadiya,  hya  mana  niya 
gaubatiya.'  (7)  Pasava  Dadarshisb  hada  kara  ashiyava.  (8)  Hamaranam 
akunaush  hada  Margayaibish.  (9)  Auramazdamaiya  upastam  abara; 
(10)  vashna  Auramazdaha  kdra  hya  mana  avam  karam  tyam  hamitrivam 
aja  vasiya.  (11)  Atriyadiyahya  mahya  xxni.  rauchabish,  thakata  aha, 
avathasham  bamaranam  kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  The  province  called  Margiana,  that 
revolted  against  me.  (3)  A  man,  named  Pnraortes,  a  Margian,  him  they 
made  their  leader.  (4)  Then  I  sent  to  him  (who  was)  named  Dadarses, 
(who  was)  my  subject,  and  satrap  of  Bactria.    (5)  Thus  I  said  to  him — 

(6)  *  Go  forth,  (and)  smite  that  people  which  does  not  acknowledge  me.' 

(7)  Then  Dadarses  set  forth  with  his  forces.  (8)  He  fought  a  battle  with 
the  Margians.  (9)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  (10)  by  the  grace  of 
Ormazd  my  troops  entirely  defeated  that  rebel  army.  (11)  On  the  23rd 
day  of  the  month  Atriyadiya,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by 
them.1 

Par.  4.  (1)  Thitiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Pasava  dahyaush  mana 
abava.    (3)  Ima  tya  mana  kartam  Bakhtariya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Then  the  province  submitted  to  me. 
(3)  This  is  what  (was)  done  by  me  in  Bactria. 


Par.  5.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya—  (2)  I.  martiya,  Vahyazdata 
nama,  Tarva  nama  vardanam,  Yutiya  nama  dahyaush  Parsaiya,  avada 
adaraya.  (3)  Hauva  duvitiyam  udapatata.  (4)  Parsaiya  karahya  avatha 
athaha —  (5)  '  Adam  Bardiya  amiya,  hya  Kuraush  putra.'  (6)  Pasava 
kara  Parsa,  hya  vithapatiya  hacha  yadayd  fratarta,  hauva  hachama  bami- 
triya  abava.  (7)  Abiya  avam  Yahyazdatam  ashiyava.  (8)  Hauva  khsha- 
yathiya abava  Parsaiya. 


10  The  Babylonian  adds:  "He  slew  of  1  Again  the.  Babylonian  has  the  additional 
their  number  6560,  and  took  4182  of  them  clause:  "  Dadaraas  alew  4203  of  them,  and 
prisoners."  took  6562  of  them  prisoners." 
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(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  A  man,  named  Velsdates,  (inj  a  city 
ed  Tarba,  in  the  district  of  Persia  called  Yutiya,  there  he  dwelt.    (S) 
He  rose  up  a  second  time.    (4)  To  the  state  of  Persia  he  thus  said —  (5) 


'  I  am  Bardes,  the  son  of  Cyrus.'  (6)  Then  the  Persian  people,  who  were 
at  home,  being  at  a  distance  (from  me)  (?)  revolted  from  me.  (7)  They 
went  over  to  that  Yeisdates.    (8)  He  became  king  of  Persia. 


Par.  6.  (1)  Th&tiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Pasava  adam  karam 
Parsam  uta  Madam  fraishayam  hva  npa  mam  alia.  (3)  Artavardiya 
nama,  Parsa,  mana  badaka,  avamsham  mathishtam  akunavam.  (4)  Hya 
aniya  kara  Parsa  pass  mana"  ashiyava  Madam.  (5)  Pasava  Artavardiya 
hada  kara  ashiyava  Parsam.  (6)  Yatha  P&rsam  pararasa,  Rakha  nama, 
vardanam  Parsaiya,  avada  hauva  Vahyazdiita  hya  Bardiya  agaubata,  aisha 
hada  kara  patish  Artavardiyam  hamaranam  chartaniya.  (7)  Pasava  hama- 
ranam  akunava.  (8)  Auramazdamaiya  upastam  abara ;  (9)  vashna  Aura- 
mazdaha  kara  hya  mana*  avam  karam  tyam  Vahyazdatahya  aja  vasiya. 
(10)  Thuravaharahya  mahya  zn.  rauchabish,  thakata  aha  avathasham 
hamaranam  kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Then  I  sent  forth  the  Persian  and 
Median  forces  which  were  with  me.  (3)  (A  man)  named  Artabardes,  a 
Persian,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  I  made  their  leader.  (4)  The  other  Per- 
sian forces  accompanied  me  to  Media.  (5)  Then  Artabardes  went  with 
hia  army  to  Persia.  (6)  When  he  reached  Persia,  (at)  a  city  of  Persi 
called  Racha,  there  that  Ve'isdates,  who  was  called  Bardes,  came  with  an 
army  against  Artabardes,  to  do  battle.  (7)  Then  they  fought  a  battle. 
(8)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  (9)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  my  forces 
entirely  defeated  the  army  of  Ve'isdates.  (10)  On  the  12th  day  of  the 
month  Thuravahara,  then  it  was  the  battle  (was)  thus  fought  by  them. 


Par.  7.  (1)  Th&tiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2*)  Pasava  hauva  Vahyaz- 
d&ta  hada  kamanaibish  asbaraibish  amutha  ashiyava  Pishiya'uvadam. 
(3)  Hacha'  avadasha  karam  ayasta  hyaparam  aisha  patish  Artavardiyam, 
hamaranam  chartaniya.  (4)  Parga  nama  kaufa  avada  hamaranam  akun- 
ava. (5)  Auramazdamaiya  upastam  abara ;  (6)  vashna  Auramazdaha 
kara  hya  mana  avam  k6ram  tyam  Vahyazdatahya  aja  vasiya.  (7)  Garma- 
padahya  mahya  vl  rauchabish,  thakata'  6ha  avathasham  hamaranam 
kartam.  (8*)  Uta  avam  Vahyazd4tam  agarbaya,  ut4  martiya  tyishiya 
fratami  anusniya  a'hata  agarbaya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Then  that  Ve'isdates,  with  his  faithful 
horsemen,  fled  thence  to  Pissiachada.  (3)  From  that  place  he  came  back 
again  with  an  army  against  Artabardes,  to  do  battle.  (4)  (At)  the  moun- 
tain named  Parga,  there  they  fought  a  battle.  (5)  Ormazd  brought  help 
to  me  ;  (6)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd  my  troops  entirely  defeated  the  army 
of  Velsdates.  (7)  On  the  6th  day  of  the  month  Garmapada,  then  it  was 
the  battle  (was)  so  fought  by  them.  (8)  They  both  took  that  Velsdates, 
and  they  took  the  men  who  were  his  chief  adherents. 


Par.  8.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Pasava  adam  avam 
Vahyazd&tam  uta*  martiya'  tyishiya  fratama  anushiya  ahata,  'Uvadaidaya 
nama  vardanam  Parsaiya,  avadasmsh  uzamayapatiya  akunavam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Then  that  Velsdates,  and  the  men 
who  were  his  chief  adherents,  (at)  a  city  of  Persia,  named  Chodedia,  there 
I  crucified  them.* 


2  The  Babylonian  and  Scythian  versions  add — "  This  is  what  was  done  by  me  in  Persia." 
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Par.  9.  (1)  Th&tiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Hauva  Yahyazd&ta  hya 
Bardiya  agaubata,  hauva  karam  fraishaya  Hara'uvatim,  Vivana  nama, 
Parsa,  mana  badaka,  Hara'uvatiya'  khshatrapava,  abiya  avam.  (3)  UtaV 
sham  I.  martiya  mathi&htam  akunaush.  (4)  Avathasham  Athaha —  (5) 
'  Priti,  Vivanam  jata,  uta*  avam  karam  hyaDarayavahush  khshayathiyaby* 
gaubatiya.'  (6)  PasAva  hauva  kara  ashiyava,  tyam  Vahyazdata  fnlishaya 
abiya  Vivanam,  hamaranam  chartaniya.  (7}  Kapishkanish  nama*  dida, 
avada*  hamaranam  akunava.  (8)  Auramazdamaiya  upastam  abara;  (9) 
vashna*  Auramazdiha  kara  hya  mana*  avam  karam  tyam  hamitriyam  aja 
vasiya.  (10)  Anamakahya  manya*  xin.  rauchabish,  thakati  alia  avathi- 
sham  hamaranam  kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  That  Veisdates,  who  was  called 
Bardes,  he  sent  an  army  to  Arachotia,  against  (a  man)  named  Vibanus, 
one  of  my  subjects,  and  the  satrap  of  Arachotia.  (3)  And  he  made  a  cer- 
tain man  their  leader.  (4)  Thus  he  said  to  them —  (5)  *  Go  forth,  (and) 
smite  Vibanus,  and  the  state  which  acknowledges  king  Darius.'  (6)  Then 
the  army  went  forth,  which  Yeisdates  had  sent  against  Yibanus,  to  do 
battle.  (7)  (At)  a  fort  named  Capiscanes,'  there  they  fought  a  battle. 
(8)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  (9)  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  my  troops 
entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army.  (10)  On  the  13th  day  of  the  month 
maka,  then  it  was  the  battle  was  thus  fought  by  them. 


Par.  10.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Patiya  hyaparam 
hamitrivd  hagamata  paraita  parish  Vivanam,  hamaranam  chartaniya. 
(3)  Gadutava  nama*  dahy&ush,  avad&  hamaranam  akunava.  (4)  Aura- 
mazdamaiya upastam  abara;  (5)  vaahni  Auramazdiha  k&ra  hya  mana* 
avam  karam  tyam  hamitryam  aja  vasiya.  (6)  ViyaHnahya  mihya  vu. 
rauchabish,  thakatd  iha  avathasham  hamaranam  kartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king—  (2)  Again  the  rebels,  having  collected, 
returned  before  Yibanus,  to  do  battle.  (3)  (In)  a  district,  named  Gadytia, 
there  they  fought  a  battle.  (4)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  (5)  by  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  my  troops  entirely  defeated  the  rebel  army.  (6)  On  the 
7th  day  of  the  month  Viyakhna,  then  it  was  the  battle  (was)  thus  fought 
by  them.  

Par.  11.  (1)  Th&tiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Pasiva  hauva  martiya, 
hya  avahya  k&rahy&  mathishta  dha  tyam  Vahyazdata  fraishaya  abiya 
Viv&nam,  hauva  m&thishta  hadi  kamanaibish  asbaraibish  asAtvava.  (3) 
Arsh&da  nama,  didd  iforaVvatiya  avapari  atiyatsha.  (4)  Potava  Vivana 
hada  kar&  nipadiya  tyiya  ashiya.  (5)  Avadashim  agarbaya  ut4  martiya* 
tyishiya  fratama  anushiya  ihata  awaja. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Then  that  man,  who  was  the  leader 
of  those  troops  which  Yeisdates  had  sent  against  Yibanus,  that  leader,  with 
the  horsemen  (who  were")  faithful  (to  him),  fled  away.  (3)  f  At)  a  fort  of 
Arachotia,  named  Arshaoa,4  in  that  he  took  refuge  (?).  (4)  Then  Yibanus 
with  his  army  set  out  in  pursuit  (?).  (5)  There  he  took  him,  and  slew  the 
men  who  were  his  chief  adherents. 


Par.  12.  (1)  Th&tiya  Dirayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Pasavadahyauahmana 
abava.    (3)  Ima  tya  mana  kartam  Hara'uvatiya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Then  the  province  submitted  to  me. 
(3)  This  is  what  (was)  done  by  me  in  Arachotia. 


»   The  Scythic    add»— "In    Arachotia"    to  mean  "  the  dwelling-place  of  Vibanus" 
(Norris,  p.  121).  (NorriB,  p.  123). 

4  The  Scythic  adds  a  clause  which  seem* 
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Par.  13.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayaviuft  khsMyathiya—  (2)  Yfcta  adam  Parsaiya  utd 
M&daiya  aham,  patiya  duvitiyam  Babiruviya  hamatriya  abava  hachama. 
(3)  I.  martiya,  Arakha  nama,  Arminiya,  Hafiditahya  putra,  hauva  udapa- 
tata.  (4)  Babirauva,  Dubafia  nama,  dahyaush  hacha  avadasha  hauva  uda- 
patata.  (5)  Avatha  adurujiya—  (6)  '  Adam  Nabukudrachara  amiya,  hya 
Nabunitahya  putra.*  (7)  rasava  kara  Babiruviya  hachama  hamitriya 
abava.  (8)  Abiya  avam  Arakham  aahiyava.  (9)  Babirum  hauva  agar- 
bayata.    (10)  Hauva  khshayathiya  abava  Babirauva. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Whilst  I  was  iu  Persia  and  Media, 
for  the  second  time  the  Babylonians  revolted  from  me.  (3)  A  man,  named 
Aracus,  an  Armenian,  the  son  of  Handitia,  he  arose.  (4)  A  district  of 
Babylon,  named  Dobana,  from  thence  he  arose.  (5)  Thus  he  falsely  de- 
clared—  (6)  '  I  am  NabochodrosBor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus.'  (7)  Then  the 
state  of  Babylon  revolted  from  me.  (8)  It  went  over  to  that  Aracus.  (9) 
He  seized  on  Babylon.    (10)  He  became  king  of  Babylonia. 


Par.  14.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khahayathiya —  (2)  Pasava  adam  karam 

rr&ishayam  Babirum.     (3)  Yidafra  nama,  Mada,  mana  badaka,  avam 

mathishtam  akunavam.     (4")   Avathasham  athaham ;  (5)  '  Prita,  avam 

k&ram  tyam  Babirauva  jati,  hya  mana  niya  gaubatiya.'    (6)  Pasava  Vida- 

frd  hada  kara  aahiyava  abiya  Babirum.    (7)  Auramazdamaiya  .upastam 

abara ;  (8)  vashna  Auramazdaha  Yidafra  Babirum  agarbava 

(9) mahya  n.  rauchabi&h,  thakata  aha  avatha  avam  kdram 

tyam  hamitriyam  a/a  vasiya.    (10)  •  • 

patiya  asariyata. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king—  (2)  Then  I  sent  an  army  to  Babylon.  (3} 
(A  man)  named  Intaphres,  a  Mede,  one  of  my  subjects,  him  I  made  (their) 
leader.  (4)  Thus  I  said  to  them —  (5)  '  Go  forth,  (and)  smite  that  Baby- 
lonian state,  which  does  not  acknowledge  me.'  (6)  Then  Intaphres,  with 
his  army,  marched  to  Babylon.  (7)  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me ;  (8)  by 
the  grace  of  Ormazd,  Intaphres  took  Babylon,  -  (9)  On  the  2nd4  day  of  the 

month then  it  was  he  entirely  defeated  that  rebel  people.8 

(10)  ....*. was  slain. 


Column  IV. 

« 
Par.  1.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khahayathiya —  (2)  Ima  tya  mana  kartam 
Babirauva. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  This  is  what  (was)  done  by  me  in 
Babylonia. 


Par.  2.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  bhshiyathiya —  (2)  Jma  tya  adam  akunavam. 
(3)  Vashna  Aurarnazddha  aha  hamahyaya  thrada.  (4)  Pasava  yatha 
khshayathiyi  hamitriya  abava,  adam  xix.  hamarana  akunavam.  (5) 
Vashni  Auramazdaha  adamsham  ajanam,  uta  ix.  khehdyathiyd  agar- 
bayara.  (6)  I.  Gaumata  nama,  Magush,  aha.  (7)  Hauva  oStmijiya.  (8] 
Avatha  athaha- 
Hauva  Parsam 

•  The  Scythic  gives  u  the  xxn"*  day."  the  chief  men  who  were  with  him,  were 

6  This  is  restored  from  the  Scythic,  which  taken  and  brought  before  me.     Then  I  gave 

gives  the  following  as  the  sense  of  §  10 :  "  He  orders  that  they  should  crucify  both  Aracus 

made  the  army  {of  Aracus)  prisoners,  and  and  the  chief  men  who  were  with  him.'* 
also  their  lender.     Then  that  Aracus,  and 


duramazaana  aaamsnam  ajanam,  uia  ix.  Knsnayaunya  agar- 
(6)  I.  Gaumata  nama,  Magush,  aha.  (7)  Hauva  oStmijiya.  (8} 
thaha —  (9)  *  Adam  Bardiya  amiya,  hya  Kuraush  putra.'  (10) 
arsam  hamitriyam  akunausA.     (11)  I.  Atrina  nama,  'Uvajaiya, 
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hauva  adurujiya.  (12)  Avatha  athaha —  (13)  l  Adam  Hshayathiya 
amiya  'Uvajaiya.'  (14)  Hauva  'Uvajam  hamitriyam  ofcmaush  mana. 
(15)  I.  Naditabira  nama,  Babiruviya,  hauva  adurunya.  (16)  Avath4 
atbaha —  (17)  *  Adam  NabukudracAara  amiya,  hya  Nabunitahya  putra.* 
(18)  Hauva  B&birum  hamitriyam  akunaush.  (19}  L  Martiya  nama, 
Paraa,  hauva  adurujiya.  (20)  Avath&  athaha —  (21)  'Adam  Tmanish 
amiya,  'Uvajaiya  khshdyatMya/  (22)  Hauva  'Uvajam  hamitriyam  aku- 
naush. (23)  I.  Fravartish  nama,  Mada,  hauva  adurujiya.  (24)  Avatha 
athaha —  (25)  '  Adam  Khshathnta  amiya,  'Uvak&hatarahya  taumayi.' 
(26)  Hauva  Madam  hamitriyam  akunaush.  (27)  I.  Chitratakhma  nama, 
Asagartiya,  hauva  adurujiya.  (28)  Avatha  athaha —  (29)  'Adam 
khahayathiya  amiya  Aaagartotya,  'tfvakshatarahya  taumayaV  (30) 
Hauva  Asagartam  hamitriyam  akunaush.  (31)  I.  Frada  nama,  Margava, 
hauva  adurujiya.  (32)  Avatha  athaha —  (33)  'Adam  khahayathiya 
amiya  Jlfargauva.'  (34)  Hauva  Margum  hamitriyam  akunaush.  (35)  I. 
FoA^azdata  nama,  Parsa,  hauva  adurujiya.  (36)  Avathd  athaha  —  (37) 
'  Adam  Bardiya  amiya,  hya  Kuraush  putra.'  (38)  Hauva  Pdrtam  hami- 
triyam akunaush.  (39)  I.  Arakha  nama,  Armintya  hauva  adurujiya. 
(40)  Avatha  athaha —  (41)  «  Adam  Nabukudrachara  amiya,  hya  Nabum- 
tahya  putra.'    (42)  Hauva  Bibirum  hamatriyam  akunau&A. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king—  (2)  This  is  what  I  have  done.  (3)  By 
the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have  accomplished  the  whole 7 —  (4)  After  that 
the  kings  rebelled  against  me,  I  fought  19  battles.  (5)  By  the  grace  of 
Ormazd  I  smote  them,  and  took  9  kings  (prisoners).  (6)  One  was  named 
Gomates,  a  Magian.  (7)  He  spake  lies.  (8)  Thus  he  said —  (9)  'I  am 
Bardes,  the  son  of  Cyrus.'    (10)  He  caused  Persia  to  revolt    (11 J  Another 

iwas)  named  Atrines,  a  Susianian ;  he  spake  lies.  (12)  Thus  ne  said — 
13)  *  I  am  the  king  of  Susiana.'  (14)  He  caused  Susiana  to  revolt  from 
me.  (15)  Another  (was)  named  Nidintabelus,  a  Babylonian ;  he  spake 
lies.  (16)  Thus  he  said —  (17)  'I  am  Nabochodrossor,  the  son  of 
Nabonidus.'  (18)  He  caused  Babylon  to  revolt.  (19)'  Another  (was) 
named  Martes,  a  Persian  ;  he  spake  lies.  (20)  Thus  he  said —  (21)  'I 
am  Imanes,  the  king  of  Susiana.'  (22)  He  caused  Susiana  to  revolt.  (23) 
Another  (was)  named  Phraortes,  a  Mede  ;  he  spake  lies.  (24)  Thus  he 
said —  (25)  *  I  am  Xathrites,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares.'  (26)  He  caused 
Media  to  revolt.  (27)  Another  (was)  named  Sitrantachmes,  a  Sagartian ; 
he  spake  lies.  (28)  Thus  he  said —  (29)  '  I  am  the  king  of  Sagartia,  of 
the  race  of  Cyaxares.'  (30)  He  caused  Sagartia  to  revolt.  (31)  Another 
(was)  named  Phraates,  a  Margian ;  he  spake  lies.  (32)  Thus  he  said — 
(33)  ( I  am  king  of  Margiana.'  (34)  He  caused  Margiana  to  revolt.  (35) 
Another  (was)  named  Veisdates,  a  Persian ;  he  spake  lies.  (36)  Thus  he 
said —  (37)  *  I  am  Bardes,  the  son  of  Cyrus.'  (38)  He  caused  Persia  to 
revolt.  (39)  Another  (was)  named  Aracus,  an  Armenian  ;  he  spake  lies. 
£40}  Thus  he  said —  (41)  *  I  am  Nabochodrossor,  the  son  of  Nabonidus.* 
(42)  He  caused  Babylon  to  revolt. 

Par.  3.  (1)  Thdtiya,  Darayavush  khshayathiva —  (2)  Imaiya  Dt.  khshaya- 
thiyd*  adam  o^arbayam  atara  ima  hamarana. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  These  9  kings  have  I  taken  in  these 
battles. 

Par.  4.  (r)  Thatiya  DarayavuflA  khshdyathiya —  (2)  Dahyava  ima  tya  bami- 

triy£  abava.    (3)  Darauga  diva a  akunaush,  tya  imaiya  karam 

adurujiyasha.    (4)   Pasava  Di &  mana  dastaya  akunaush. 

(5)  Yatha  mam  kama,  awathi  Di 


7  The  phrase  hamahydyd  tkrada  has  been  variously  translated.   Oppert  suggests  "  all  my 
life  ;w  Benfey, "  altogether/' 
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'  (1)  Says  Darius  the  king — (2)  These  are  the  provinces  which  rebelled. 
(3)  The  god  Ormazd  created  lies  that  they  should  deceive  the  people.8 
4)  Afterwards  the  god  Ormazd  gave  the  people  into  my  hand.    (5)    As 
desired,  so  the  god  Ormazd  did  (?).* 


i 


Par.  5.  (1)  Th&tiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Tuvam  ka*  khahaya- 
thiya  nya  aparam  ahya,  hacha  darauga*  darsham  patipayuva.  (3)  Mart  tt/a 
hya  daraujana  ahatiya,  avam  ufrastam  parasa.  (4)  Yadiya  avatha 
maniydkya,  dahyaushmaiya  durusa  ahatiya. 

(1")  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Thou  who  mayest  be  king  hereafter, 
keep  thyself  entirely  from  lies.  (3)  The  man  who  may  be  a  liar,  him 
destroy  utterly.  (4)  If  thou  shalt  tnus  observe,  my  country  shall  remain 
in  its  integrity. 


Par.  6.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Ima  tya  adam  akuna- 
vam.  (3)  Vashna  AuTsm&zddha  hamahyiyi  thrada  akunavam.  (4)  Tuvam 
ka  hya  aparam  imam  dipim  jratfparasahya,  tya  mana  kartam  varnavartam 
thuvam  mitya  durujiyahya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  This  is  what  I  have  done.  (3)  By 
the  grace  of  Ormazd  have  I  achieved  the  performance  of  the  whole.  (4) 
Thou  who  mayest  hereafter  peruse  this  tablet,  let  that  which  has  been 
done  by  me  be  a  warning  (to  thee),  that  thou  lie  not 


•     • 


Par.  7.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddrayavush  khshayathiya—  (2")  Auramaoftf 

iyiya  yatha  ima  hashiyam  niya  durukhtam  adam  akunavam  Jiamahyiyi 
thrada. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king—  (2)  Ormazd  is  my  witness  (?)  that  I  have 
truly  (not  falsely)  made  this  record  of  my  deeds  throughout. 

Par.  8.  (1)  Thdtiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya—  (2)  Vashni  Aurumazddha 
.  .  aznaiya  anivashchiya  vasiya  astiya  kartam,  ava  ahy&ya  dipiyd  niya 
nipishtam.  (3)  Avahyaridiya  niya  nipishtam,  mitya  hya  aparam  imam 
dipim  patiparasatiya,  avahya  paruva  tha  ....  tya  mana  kartam  nishida 
(?),  varnavatiya  durukhtam  maniy  d&ya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  By  the  grace  of  Ormazd,  that  which 
has  besides  been  done  by  me,  (which  is)  much,  I  have  not  inscribed  on 
this  tablet.  (3)  On  that  account  I  have  not  inscribed  it,  lest  he  who 
hereafter  might  peruse  this  tablet,  to  him  the  many  deeds  (?)  that  have 
been  done  by  me  elsewhere,  might  seem  (?)  to  be  falsely  recorded. 


Par.  9.  (1)  Thitiya  Ddrayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Tvaiya  pruva  khshaya- 

ihiyd &  alia  avaisham  ava  niya  astiya  kartam,  yatha"  mana 

vnshnd  <4unzmazdaha  hamahyay&  duvartam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  They  who  were  kings  before  me,  by 
them  it  has  not  been  done  as  by  me  entirely  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd.1 


8  Mr.  Norris  considers  the  Scythichere  to  yond  dispute,  that  the  allusion  is  to  Oro- 

mean — u  The  god  of  lies  made  them  rebel,  mazdes  as  usual. 

that  they  should  subvert  the  empire  "  (Ben.         l  The  mutilation  of  this  paragraph  makes 

laser,  p.  127).  the  sense  very  doubtful.    Perhaps  the  second 

0  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Persian  text  uses  and  third  clauses  should  be  read  entirely  to- 

the  name  of  Ormazd  in  this  paragraph,  or  if  gether,  as  a  single  sentence.    See  Sir  H.  Kaw- 

it  merely  employs  the  term  Diva, "  the  God."  linson's  Babylonian  Memoir,  Transcript,  line 

The  Babylonian  version  however  proves,  be-  101. 

VOL.  II.  2   L 
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Par.  10.  (1)  Thitiya  Dirayavuafc  khshdpathSyo.—  (2)  .  .  .  nuram  fhuvam 

varnavatam  tya  mani  kartam  avatha avoAyaradiya  ma  apa- 

gaudaya.  (3)  Yadiya  imam  hadugam  niya  apagaudiyahya,  karahya 
thihya,  Auramazdi  thuvam  daushti  biyi,  utdtaiya  taumi  vasiya  biya, 
uti  daragam  jivi. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Beware,  my  successor  (?),'  that  what 
has  been  thus  publicly  (?)  done  by  me,  on  that  account  thou  oonceal  not 
(3)  If  thou  conceal  not  this  edict,  (but)  tell  it  to  the  country,  may  Ormazd 
be  a  friend  to  thee,  and  may  thy  offspring  be  numerous,  and  mayest  thou 
live  long.  ' 

Par.  11.  (1)  Thatiya  Dir&yavush  khshdyathija, —  (2)  Yadiya  imam  hadugam 
apagaudayahya,  niya  thaAya  kdrohyd,  Auramozd&teiya,  jati  biya,  utataiya 
tauma  mi  biya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king—  (2)  If  thou  conceal  this  edict,  (and)  tell 
(it)  not  to  the  country,  may  Ormaza  be  thy  enemy,  and  mayest  thou  have 
no  offspring  (lit  may  there  be  no  offspring  to  thee). 

Par.  12.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddrayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Ima  tya  adam  akuna- 
vam.  Hamahyiyi  thrada  vasknd  ^uramazdaha  akunavam.  (4)  Aura- 
mazdamaiya  upastam  abara,  uti  aniyd  Bag&h&  tyaiya  hatiya. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  This  is  what  I  have  done.  (3)  By 
the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have  accomplished  everything.  (4)  Ormazd* 
brought  help  to  me,  and  the  other  gods  which  are. 

Par.  13.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Avahyarddiya  Aura- 
mazda upastam  abara,  uti  aniya  Bagaha  iyaiya  hatiya,  yathi  niya  arika 

aham,  niya  daraujhana  dham,  niya  zurakara  aham, imaiya 

tauma  upariya   abashtam   unariva  m&m  niya  shakurim 

huvatam  zura  akunavam.  (3)  Jyamiya  hya  hamatakshata"  man&  vithiyi, 
avam  ubartam  abaram,  hya  .  iyani  ....  avam  upastam  aparasam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  For  this  reason  Ormazd  brought 
help  to  me,  and  the  other  gods  which  are,  (because)  that  I  was  not  wicked 

(heretical  ?),  nor  was  I  a  liar,  nor  was  I  a  tyrant  * 

(3)  He  who 

has  laboured  for  my  family,  him  I  have  cherished  and  protected  (lit  well- 
cherished  I  have  cherished) ;  he  who  has  been  hostile  (?)  to  me,  him  I  have 
utterly  rooted  out  (well-destroyed  I  have  destroyed). 

Par.  14.  (1)  Thdtiya  Dtfrayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Tuvam  ha  khth&ya- 
thiya,  hya  aparam  ahya,  martiya  hya  daraujhana  ahatiya,  hyava  ...  tar 
.  .  .  ahatiya,  avaiya  mi  daushti  biya.  (3)  Avaiya  ahifrashtadiya  parasi. 
(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Thou  who  mayest  be  king  hereafter, 
the  man  who  may  be  a  liar,  and  who  may  be  an  evil-doer  (?),  do  not  be- 
friend tbem.  (3)  Destroy  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  (lit  with  the 
destruction  of  the  sword). 

Par.  15.  (1)  Thittya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Tuvam  ki  hya  aparam 
imam  dipim  vainihya  tyam  adam  niyapisham,  imaivi  patikari,  matya 
visanahya.    (3)  Yivi  jivihya  (?),  ava  avaiya  parikaii. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Thou  who  mayest  hereafter  behold 
this  tablet,  which  I  have  engraved,  and  these  figures,  (beware)  lest  thou 
injure  (them).    (3)  As  long  as  thou  livest,  so  long  preserve  them. 

2  The  Scythic  version  here  explains  the        s  The     Babylonian     version    continues, 

term  Ormazd  by  adding — "  Annap  Arriya-  "  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  family  ....   I 

nam,"  "  The  God  of  the  Arians  "  (Norris,  obeyed  the  laws " 

p.  130.. 
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Par.  16.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Tadiya  imam  dipim 
vainihya  imaiva  patikara,  niyadiah  visanahya,  utamaiya  yava  tauma 
ahatiya  parikarahadish,  Auramazda  thuvam  daushta  biya,  ufcftaiya  tauma 
vasiya  tiyd,  uta  daragam  jiva,  uta  tya  kunavahya  avatiya  Auramazda 
m m  jadanautuva. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  If  thou  shalt  behold  this  tablet  and 
these  figures,  (and)  not  injure  them,  and  shalt  preserve  them  as  long  as 
my  seed  endures,  (then)  may  Ormazd  be  thy  friend,  and  may  thy  seed  be 
numerous,  and  mayest  thou  live  long;  and  whatever  thou  doest,  may 
Ormazd  bless  it  for  thee  in  after  times. 


Par.  17.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Tadiya  imam  dipim, 
imaiva  patikara  vainahya  visanahadish,  utamaiya  yava  tauma  ahatiya 
niyadish  parikarahya,  Auramazdataiya  jata  biya,  utataiya  taumd  md  biyd\ 
uta  tya  kunavahya  avataiya  Auramazda  nikatuva  (?). 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  If  seeing  this  tablet,  and  these 
images,  thou  injurest  them,  and  preservest  them  not  as  long  as  my  seed 
endures,  (then)  may  Ormazd  be  thy  enemy,  and  mayest  thou  have  no 
offspring,  and  whatever  thou  doest,  may  Ormazd  curse  (?)  it  for  thee. 

Par.  18.  (1)  Thdtiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya —  (2)  Imaiya  martiyd  tyaiya 
adakiya  avada  ahata  yata  adam  Gaumatam  tyam  Magum  avajanam  hya 
Bardiya  aganbata.  (3)  Adakiya  imaiya  martiya  hamatakshata  anushiyd 
mana;  (4)  Yidafrana  nima,  Vayasparahya  putra,  Parsa;  (5)  Utana 
nama,  Thukhrahy^  putra,  Parsa;  (6)  Gaubaruva  nama,  Marduniyahyi 
putra,  Parsa ;  (7)  Vidarna  nima,  Bagabignahya  putra,  Parsa ;  (8)  Baga- 
bukhsha  nama,  Daduhyahyi  putra,  Parsa ;  (9)  Ardumanish  nama,  Vahu- 
kahya  putra,  Parsa. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  These  are  the  men  who  alone  were 
there,  when  I  slew  Gomates  the  Magian,  who  was  called  Bardes.  (3) 
These  men  alone  laboured  in  my  service ;  (4)  (One)  named  Intaphernes, 
the  son  of  Ye'ispares,  a  Persian ;  (5)  (One)  named  Otanes,  the  son  of  Socris, 
a  Persian ;  (6)  (One)  named  Gobryas,  tne  son  of  Mardonius,  a  Persian ; 
(7)  (One)  named  Hydarnes,  the  son  of  Megabignes,  a  Persian ;  (8)  (One) 
named  Megabyzus,  the  son  of  Dadois,  a  Persian ;  (9)  (One)  named  Ardo- 
manes,  the  son  of  Basuces,  a  Persian. 

Par.  19.  (1)  Thatiya  Darayavush  khshayathiya—  (2)  Tuvam  ka  khshiya- 

thiya  hya  aparam  ahya,  tyama  vidam  tastiyana 

tya  Darayavush 

.  .  .  akunavam 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Thou  who  mayest  be  king  hereafter 


Column  V.« 

Par.  1.  (1)  Thatiya  DarayavusA  khshdyathiya —  (2)  Ima  tya  adam  akuna- 
vam ;   vashnd  Auramazddha  hamahydyb  thrada  akunavam tha 

khshayathiya vajanam (3)  Z>aAyaush  hauva 

hac/tama  hamitriyd  abava.    (4)  I.  martiya  .  .  .  imima  nama,  'Uvajiya 
atoam  malAishtam  gJcimava.    (5)  Pasava  adam  karam  (rdishayam  'Uvajam. 


4  This  column  has  not  had  the  benefit  of     able.     The  Babylonian  and  Scythian  tran- 
t\>l.    Kawlinson's  later  corrections,  having     scripts  also  here  fail  entirely, 
bwn  found  by  him  on  his  last  visit  inacoes- 
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(6)  I.  martiya,  Gaubaruva  nama,  Ydrso,  mand  fadaka,  Bvamthdm  mothish- 
tam  akunavam.  (7)  Pawfwz  hauva  (Taubartwa  hadd  tkdrd  ashiyava 
'Uvajam.    (8)  Eamaranam  akuwmh  hadd  Aamitriyaihish.    (9)  Poa.va 

utashiya  marada  uta agarbfya  utf. 

aniya  abiya  m£m dahyauah 

janam  awadashim 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king—  (2)  This  is  what  I  have  done ;  by  the 

grace  of  Ormazd,  I  have  accomplished  all  of  it king  .  . 

(3)  This  province  revolted  against  me.     (4)  A  man,  named 

....  imimus,  him  the  Susianians  made  their  chief.  (5^  Then  I  sent 
troops  to  Susiana.  (6)  A  man,  named  Gobryas,  a  Persian,  one  of  my 
subjects,  him  I  appointed  (to  be)  their  leader.  (7)  Then  that  Gobryas 
with  (his)  troops  went  to  Susiana.    (8)  He  fought  a  battle  with  the  rebels. 

(9)  Then ana  his and 

.  .  seized  and  brought  to  me province 

there  I  slew  him 


Par.  2.  (1)  {Thdtiya  Drfroyavush  khshayathiya—  (2) uta  dah 

Auramazda aya vaahni  Auramaz- 

ddha thadish  akunavam. 


(1}  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  ........  and 

Ormaza 


by  the  grace  of  Ormazd 
I  have  done. 

Par.  3.  (1)  Thdtiya  Ddrayavuth  khshdyathiys, —  (2)  Hya  aparam  imam  y 
hatiya  ut&  jivahyi 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2)  Whoever  may  hereafter 

this and  of  life 


Par.  4.  (1)  Thdtiya  Dirayavush    khshayaMtya —  (2) ashi- 

yavam  abiya  Sakam Tigram  barataya 

.  iya  abiya   darayam,  avam ajanam;   anivam  ayarbdyam 

abiya  mam,  uta Sakuka  nama,  avam  acar- 

bdyam avada  aniyam  m&thishtam am  aha; 

pasava  da 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2) I  went  to  Sacia 

the  Tigris towards  the  sea,  him 

I  passed  over  (?) I  slew ;  the  enemy  I  seized 

to  me,  and Sacuces  by  name,  him  I  made  prisoner 

there  the  other  leader  (?) it  was ;   then  .  .  . 


Par.  5.  (1)  Thdtiya  Darayavush  khshaya*%rf—  (2) ma  niya 

Auramazdtf yadiya  vashna*  Auramazcfrfta 

....  akunavam. 

(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2) not  Ormazd 

by  the  grace  of  Ormazd I  have  done  (it). 


Par.  6.  (1)  Tbitiya  Ddrayavush    klishdycUhiya—  (2)  .  .  .  .  Auramazdam 
yadata uta  jivahyi  uta 


(1)  Says  Darius  the  king —  (2) Ormazd 

and  of  life,  and 

END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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